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THE MONTH IN PB08PB0T— JULY. 



JcLT ia tbo nunhood of the year. It itauda ilroo^, 
fulI-growD, glaoing- and beautiful, between the seauiDH 
of gronih aad dacline. It ii dow perTeot BDmiaer. The 
treM are in full foliage, and their teadet I«aiet have 
darkened into a rich «obrietf. Flowera of the moat 
brilliant kind are aeattercd over mead and mountain, 
over heath and glen. All ia bright and hot ; thunder 
occasionally announcca the aeaeonof aultrlDess; inaecta 
bnm around, and the heart of nmu Tepoaea on the genial 
M«oe, neither looking backward nor Tarwanl. Avaunt, 
Winter I let na not dream that thou canit ever return ; 
hide thee, beloved Spring t airoke no tender lemem- 
biancea I Let at go focth into field and foreat — Qod, and 
Nature, and Poetry, and our fellow men call ua. The 
aonga of birda grow funt ; the nightingale is huahed ; 
the cuckoo baa departed ; the blackbird and the thmab 
now rarely bid ua a mosical and heartaome welcome to 
their haunla ; the roae fadca on the waysida. bough ; the 
corn already growa pole for haiveali but Uien, what 
thouaandg of happy and beautiful things Burround us I 
la not the crimson foxglove again gay by the woodaide, 
andglocioua in the forest 1 Are not the elder-flower, and 
the com poppy, and Uic viper's-hugloea of richest azure 
deli^hlful in Uie hedge, and on the sandy heath! Are 
not men and women, and troops of glad children 
roaming full of delight on the margin of delicious aeas, 
through the glens of beautiful hilla, over the fairest 
spots of foreign lands 1 Is it not the holiday of nature, 
enjoyed by myriads of holiday hearta, which have torn 
themielves for a aeason from the couch of that worst 
slavery — life withont a task, and without an um; from 
shops and bctories, and the twelvemonth hardnesa of 
counting-houae stoolal Ah 1 what a luxury is a bank, 
what a cuahion is a bed of mou or heather on a moor- 



land, what a d^ii^tan la a plunge into aea or river after 
the drynea of the stool and the desk through a long 
monotonous year I Enjoy it.good soulB,eiuoy it Lay 
in saDBbine for a long future amid dusky alleys; lay in 
flowers for remembrance, where not even a weed will 
grow amid atony pavomenU and aUiDy hearta ; lay in 
breezes and wnves that may ton your parched sonla in 
the sandy desert of mercha^tdom. Lie on hanka, and 
think no more of bankera ; lean on bedgea, and not on 
ledgera ; open daisies instead of day-boolu ; bare no 
care about sUicks, but such as you can atlck in your 
buttonhole ; or of pricea current, but such as yon can 
learn of the fmit-womon. Leave scrip, and take only 
a railway trip ; leave steam &e(ories, and get upon 
Bteam-boata. Nature ia now above par, but the ezchaiigie 
is only all the more in your favour i be for one heaven 
of a month men, and not merehonU ; be grand capitalists 
in the wealth of a whole unireise. 

Don't joa scent the hayl Don't you hear the lathee 
ringing? Don't you hear laughter! Don't jou see 
shapea Inaunny fields fit for paintera, fit for poe^ fit for 
any man, with a pair of eyes and a lieart, to delight !n ; 
Tbey are the Arcodiona of England— haymakers, who, 
with auch a sky over their beads, and not a wortdionse 
roof— with such beauty and warmth around them, 
forget that they are poor, and some weeks ago were 
miserable, and are once more happy English peasanU, 
earning their twelve and fifteen dulUoga a-week ! Ood 
bless them ! and he does bless them. What a heaven 
expands over them ; what a paradise lies around them ; 
what a goodness there ia in once more meeting in the 
ancient fields with their friends in comfort, and with 
work and wagea ! 

Yo thousands, and ye teni of IhonsaDds, thai itill an 
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imprisoned in large towns; that know no summer 
except by its heat, and the dust which it whirls into 
your faces, and yoar houses, and your food ; in the flies 
and wasps that beset the poor fragment of your loaf, 
and the bit of aiigar in the bottom of j-our basin ; in 
withered cabbages on hucksters* stalls, and in swarms of 
dirty children enabled to dispense pretty well with 
clothes, and to make dust mills under old-iron shop- 
windows, — ^ye poorpariahs of what is called civilized life, 
but which is most uncivil to you — how much better were 
it for you now to be gipfiies, instead of city cockroaches, 
swarming and sweltering in your dingy dens and cellars ! 
Poor souls ! God blc-^s you, too, and grant that the 
modem mania of crowding into heaps of dirty humanity 
may give way to a thirst for being amid green fields 
and quiet villages. That the land coral insects may 
grow weary of covering the earth in certain enchanted 
spots with such immense incrustations of baked clay ; 
and may turn into cottagen, hamlet«ars, and field 
roamcrs. That an equal distribution of labour and 
profits may distribute y«i of«r .the surface of the 
country in such proportions, mad at such distances, that 
you may know what a blaide «f g^niM is, or see a tree in 
its real freshness, and not a ramification of soot 

The spirit is awaking, and these times will come. 
The Health of Towbb Association will discover that the 
most health is to bo found in the cosnliy after all. 
Manufacture will find that milhi can work quite as well 
on country rivers as on town sinks; and workmen, thai 
they may spend theircreaings in gardoit, and in gladea^ 
far more delightfoHy Ikyi in gin-ihop* and beer-^opa. 
What is that we already kcv ef 1 Aa iBseriitiieti for 
building awbarbea viB^gta fonpvrknMB, ^f^ ■>* ^ ^B^e^ 
cheap trains to and fVo to their town labour. Farewell 
then, Bethnal Green, Spitalfields, and Whitechapel ! 
Greener greens, and sweeter fields, and whiter chapels 
shining out on the tops of pleasant hills, throw you 
into the shade ! Ah ! then, what glorioiw Julys will 
there be I Morning and evening, and on long Sundays 
and holidays, the workmen will see the face of Nature, 
which is but the living masque of God, through which 
he gazes on us with benignant eyes ; and all day long 
will their wives and children bask " in the great eye of 
heaven." 

Bat stop, — let ns see, not what is to eome, bnt what is 
come. What a ffower-blaze bums in our gardens ! Jas- 
mines, ppeedwells, irises,eampanulas, lychnises, pinks,car- 
nations, lilies, heaths, rose-campions, evening primroses, 
hydrangeas, musk-roses, larkspurs, clematis, escholtzias, 
sweet-peas, lupines, vetches, hawkweeds, amaranths, 
globe-thistles, coreopses, lavateras, trumpet and monkey 
flowers — the catalogoe is endless— the brilliancy of their 
various hues is delectable. And over every field and 
heath it is the same. The heather bursts into its crim- 
son beauty on the moorland hills ; the anglers by 
solitary rivers gaze on flowers of wondrous beauty, that, 
like themselves, dip their lines and floats into the 
dreamy waters. 

Climbing plants festoon eveiy hedge : the wild hop, 
the brioay, the traveller's-joy, the large white convolvulus, 
whose bold, yet delicate flowers will display themselves 
to a very late period of the year, — vetches, and white 
and yellow ladies* bedstraw, invest every bush with their 
varied beauty, and breathe on the pa«serH-by their faint 
summer sweetness. The campanula rohtndifolia, the 
harebell of poets, and the bluebell of botanists, arrests 
the eye on every dry bank, and rock, and wayside, with 
it'^ airy stems and beautiful cerulean bells. There, too, 
we behold wild scabiouses, mallows, the woody night- 
shade, wood-betony, and centaury ; the red and white 
convolvulus also throws its flowers under your feet; 
corn-fields glow with whole armies of scarlet poppies, 
and cockle, known to Job of old. Even thistles, the 
curse of Adam, diflusc a glow of beauty over waste and 
barren places. 



But whoever would taste all the sweetness of July, let 
him go in pleasant company, if possible, into heaths and 
woods; it is there, in her uncultured haunts, that 
Summer now holds her court. The stem castle or the 
lowly convent may have winished there many ages ; yet 
nature still casts round the forest lodge, the gnarled 
oak, and lonely mere, the same charms as ever. The 
most hot and sandy tracks, which we might naturally 
imagine would now be parched up, are in full glory. 
The dry, elastic turf glows not only with the crimsoa 
heathbells, but with the flowers of the wild thyme, the 
clear blue milkwort, the yellow asphodel, and that 
curious plant, the sundew, with its drops of inexhaustible 
liquor, sparkling in the fiercest sun like diamonds. 
There wave the cotton-msh, the tall foxglove, and the 
teller golden mullein ; there grows the classical grass of 
Parnassus, the elegant favourite of every poet; there creep 
various species of heath-berries, crowberries, bilberries, 
etc, furnishing the poer with a source of profit, and the 
rich of simple luxury. 

What a pleasure it is to thronr ourselves down beneath 
the verdant screen of the besntiful fern, or in the shade 
of a venerable oak. in such a scene, and listen to the 
summer sound of bees, grasshoppers, and ten thousand 
other insects, mingled with the remote cry of the pewet 
and the curlew. 

But to the man who has pa«ed threagh the heats and 
the thunder-storms of life, such spots are dangerous, — 
they tte i^t to inspire lays like the following : — 

lUHHIHMEE MUSINGS. 

It is the siunmet ef the fleetiag year-;- 
On the browtt sward the flowers arc faiat and few ; 
All songs are hnahed, and but the clear halloo 
And 'larurn of the bird-boy reach the car; 
Through the warm air floats far the lime's perfume. 
And wayside boughs have lost the rose's bloom. 

The com is golden on a thonsand slopes, 
All crisplv rustling to the living breeze ; 
And 'mid the billowy sound of summer trees 
I wander, pondering on departed hopes ; 
Nor hopes alone, but pleasant lives aeparted, — 
I walk alone — ^for I am lonely -hearted. 

What of those blest affections have I found. 
Which life should ripen like its summer com P 
Which hath not from my feeble grasp been torn. 
Of uH the love with which young life was crowned P 
Hearts which if I conld seek I know not where 
To find their gra?e8 — yet have they long been there. 

These fbU awav like leaves when hfe was new. 
Smitten with that bliglit which to the fiurcst clings ; 
And, though I have Uved on throngh many springs. 
No greenness fullows where those nrst bu<u grew : 
Still glows the heart, but glows without the power 
To give or gain the freslmess of that hour. 

Yet why should I be sad P — for Nature spreads 
Her wealth before me daily ; from her heart 
Doth joys, proodthoaghts, sweet sympatliies impart. 
Which I drink in as one who nothing dreads, 
Fearless that hers, like man's weak faith, should fall— 
Her iaee should darken, or ker pleasures pall. 

Yet why should I be sad ? — for I have fonnd 
One true companion, — one dear soul is mine. 
Whose converse still doth soothe, amuse, refine; 
And on my hearth there is a dieerfnl sound 
Of lightsome feet, and tones that in my ears 
Ring hke the hopes and joys of other years. 

Then, though the false depart, the weak descend, 
Thougli lights which seemed immortal cease to burn, 
Tliough it be mine with bitter tears to mourn 
Life's sorest sight — life's work without its end, — 
firm is mv faitli in truth and virtue's lot, 
Though thousauds feign, and myriads feel them not. 
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FOUB DAYS IN DERBYSHIRE. 



BT JOHV VOWIEB. 



[It idaj be well to prefiice our friend John Fowler's 
"1* oar Days,'* bj the obeervation that few people are 
perhaps aware of what a lovely district lies within aeyen 
honra of the metropolis. The North Midland Coanties 
Railway now conreys every one who wishes it in about 
tha*^ time into the very heart of the Peak of Derbyshire. 
And who would not like to spend a week or more in 
that delicious little region, if they knew what it really 
ia? For those who pine for sweet and cliff-guarded 
valleys, where the most erystalline of waters huiry 
along— for the softest green of meadow grass— the most 
beautiful of overhanging foliage — for airy hills, and 
sight of new flowers, and new forms of nature — for all 
the wonders of subterranean caves, and rivers, and 
mines — for simple manners, and old Saxon language, 
and quaint hallB full of the fashions, furniture, and 
histories of the olden times — where is there such a dis- 
trict as the Peak of Derbyshire 1 Dovcdale, with all its 
unrivalled scenery, rises before us as we write. What a 
contrast to large towns, and the throngs of business 
mortals, do its murmuring river, its pinnacles and towers 
of nature's piling, its caverns, and its solitary anglers, 
present ! Matlock, Haddon, Chatsworth, the castle 
and wondrous caves of Peveril, the dells of Eyam, the 
widewstretcked dales of Hope and Darley— the heathery 
expanses of Hatheisage and Buxton, and the blue sum- 
mits of Finn, of Axe-edge and Kindenoout — why, it 
would be a refreshment beyond all wear and tear of the 
roughest parts of life, to wander in such scenes for a 
week, to breathe the mountain air, to feel their soft 
repose, and find, at every step, flowers, and natural 
fonns of beauty, sneh as no other spot possesses. The 
Peak of Derbyshire has a character of its own,— and 
let the public only once mflect how aecessible it is, and 
it will not fail to be visited and enjoyed by thousands 
that now waate their few leisure days in fai inferior 
places.] 



'Now that long days and bright tanahine make 
those who are dwell^ in manufacturing towns and 
populous cities wish for a sight of the country, the 
following notes of a pleasant excursion in August last 
may be neither uninteresting nor useless to many 
readers of ffowitt's Journal. The beauties of nature 
are accessible to the people to a much greater extent 
than is taken advantage of; and descriptions of out- 
door enjoyments are calculated to stimulate desire for 
participation in similar recreations. 

The town of Sheffield is situated in one of the most 
picturesque districts in the kingdom; and within a 
range of twenty miles may be found landscape of 
singular beauty, luxuriance, and magnificence. A party 
of five of us, resident in that town, — who had boon 
friendly travellers over many a long and happy jour- 
ney,— agreed to spend a few days amongst the neigh- 
bouring hills of Derbyshire ; knowing that we should 
then be able to compass much worthy of observation 
and remembrance. 

The details of our little tour are set down in a style 
designed to show in what a brief time and with- 
out serious expense much may be seen and done. 
Many authors and artists have represented in words, 
and on the canvas, the country through which we 
passed. 

Assembled together on a fine morning, we seated 
ourselves in a spring cart, and drove along the Abbey 
Dale road. A ride of a mile and a half brought us in 
view of a series of lovely scenes. The well-wooded hills, 



sloping gently down to the banks of the river Sheaf, 
show how pleasant was the site of the ancient Abbey 
of Beauchief. When seen from the turnpike road near 
Norton, the appearance of Abbey Dale is extremely 
imposing. In the days of stage coaches, the traveller 
from the south had there a grand foretaste of the bolder 
character of the scenery of the north. Leaving this 
delightful dale, entering Derbyshire, and passing 
Totley, our road lay over a number of wild and barren 
hills until we got near to Baslow. We had then high 
rocks and blooming heather. Shortly after. Chats- 
worth Park and the river Derwent came in view, and 
we were approaching a part of Derbyshire that is well 
known, and much frequented. 

Proceeding through Baslow, we diverged from the 
Bakewell road, and turned towards Edensor. ' Before 
we reached the latter place, a violent storm of rain came 
on suddenly, and in a few minutes our prospects, as 
regards the weather, were changed from gladness to 
sorrow. Selecting, in haste, the best tree we could find 
for shelter, we pulled the horse to the road side and 
sat as patiently as circumatances would allow. We had 
left home resolved to make the best of everything, and we 
had now occasion to exercise our philosophy. It was 
indeed a fearful shower, and it gave threatening tokens 
of long eonti nuance. The clouds were gathered toge- 
ther, and blackness was on every side. In a short 
time, however, we espied a glimpse of light breaking 
through the dense, hazy atmosphere. The rain fell less 
heavily, the doods were lifted up, and the singing of 
birds was heard in the trees and hedges. By timely 
and careful use of umbrellas, and by keeping quiet in 
the cart, we escaped without ^periencing much per- 
sonal inconvenience from the rain. So that when the 
snn's rays gave cheerfulness to the landscape, we were 
soon on our way in exeellent spirits. We passed 
through Chatsworth Park, and close to the village of 
Edensor. The houses in Edensor are all built in taste- 
ful style, and are by many regarded as models of cottage 
architecture. Peculiar attention has been paid to the 
erection of these houses by the Duke of Devonshire, 
and the structures do credit to his grace's judgment. 
From an elevation in the park we obtained a fine sight 
of the far-famed Chatsworth House, " the Palaoe of the 
Peak." The splendid building, thrown into bold relief 
by the darkly wooded hills m the background; the 
elegance of the gardens, the graeeful undulations of the 
park, the gentle flowing of the river Derwent, and the 
peaceful grazing of the deer, formed a picture of sur- 
passing beauty and magnificence. Here, for some time, 
we remained, and then went by Beeley to Rowsley. 
The latter place stands near the junction of the rivers 
Wye and Derwent, and is on that account esteemed by 
anglers as one of the best fishing stations in the neigh- 
bourhood. From Rowsley we proceeded to Darley 
Dale, and then a very pleasant drive of a few miles 
brought us (the village ik Matlock being on our left) 
to Matlock Bridge, and shortly after to Matlock Bath, 
where we arrived early in the afternoon. A long rest 
(which was needed, for we had all walked occasionally 
to get to the best places for seeing the most beautiful 
views), and an " excellent cup of tea," made us fit to 
take, with pleasure, a ramble to some of the noted sights 
about Matlock Bath. Slowly we walked to inspect the 
shops and hotels, then we turned often to look at the 
" verdant slopes and perpendicular cliffs,'* which adorn 
Matlock Dale. Leaving the houses, on the road lead- 
ing towards Cromford, we again saw the Derwent, which 
was here serenely gliding to the grounds of Willersley 
Castle, the chief seat of the now very wealthy family of 
Ark Wright, whose fortunes rose here. Turning from 
the turnpike to the left, the path at the foot of Scarth- 
ing rock, near the banks of the river, leads through a 
ch&rming scene. Benches are placed at convenient 
distances, where persons may sit and enjoy themselves 
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at leisure. WUlersley Castle (in the front of which we 
passed) is a most delightful object in the landscape, and 
IS seen to great advantage from many places in &ie sur- 
rounding district. Cromford Chapel, built by the Ark- 
wright family, is near the end of this pleasant road, 
and on looking inside we much admired the neat and 
comfortable style of the place. Going beyond the 
chapel, we ascended the hill to Starkholmes, and from 
thence up to the top of High Tor. There we wandered 
for some time, pausing where any new and striking 
Tiew presented itself; and then, on the side facing the 
river, we descended the rooks, by steep and winding 
pathways, and got to the Lovers* Walk. The sight 
from the extreme verge of High Tor, looking down on 
the Derwent and on Matlock Bath, is of wonderful 
interest and beauty. After waiting a while in the 
Lovers* Walk, we were ferried over the river. Then, 
those who were tired went to their lodgings for a rest. 
Two of us, however, determined to attempt the ascent 
of "the Heights of Abraham"^ and Masson; and, leaving 
three of the gentler sex behind, at onca proceeded to 
onr task. Qradually we monnted the hill for a consi- 
derable distance, and then were asked to pay for 
entrance into the *' Heights.** Higher we went, and 
higher. The Heights of Abraham being passed, we 
began to climb to the summit of Masson. Our ascent 
had hitherto been made without extraordinary efforts, 
but every step now required much exertion. By perse- 
verance, we at Icn.^ih reached the highest point of the 
hill, and were abundantly gratified for our trouble. 
We had before us a splendid panorama of the country, 
and were enabled to point out, as on a map, the relative 
positions of many localities before partially known to 
us. Evening beginning to set in, we retraced our 
steps, and, joining our friends, we had the pleasure of 
talking over the events of the day at the supper table. 
Having previously visited Matlock Bath, and having 
climbed Hag-Tor, Wild-CatrTor, and Stonnis, we had 
associations'of the past to mingle with the happiness of 
the present. At the end of our first day's journey, we 
had to congratulate ourselves on the enjoyment of even 
a more delightful time than we had anticipated. Ex- 
cept the heavy shower of rain named before, the weather 
was propitious throughout the whole day. 

Next morning we met at breakfast, under favour of 
cheering sunshine. We were eager to be on the road 
again, and were not long before we were all seated in our 
cart. Driving slowly out of Matlock Bath, we went 
through Cromford to Bonsai Dale, and turned into Via 
Gellia, so called from having been cut through the pro- 
perty of the Gells, one of the oldest families of Derby- 
shire. A more beautiful walk or drive can scarcely be ima- 
gined. A series of ever-changing pictures are presented 
as the traveller pursues his way. We were not merely 
content to use our eyes as we journeyed on, but we fre- 
quently stopped to look back. Here in May and June 
the copses on the wayside are fragrant with myriads of 
lilies of the valley. Here the wild thyme was now 
blooming in abundance, and sweetly scented the air. 
We gathered sprigs of it to carry with us. Leaving Via 
Gellia, and passing into Griffe Dale to Grange Mill, the 
road, though pleasing, is scarcely so picturesque. At 
Grange Mill we went through the toll-gate to the left, 
and on towards Brassington Moor. The Cromford and 
High Peak Bail way hashers a station, which we entered. 
A train had just arrived. It consisted of three or four 
luggage trucks and one passenger carriage, in which 
was one passenger, whose destination was Buxton. This 
railway is a very primitive affair. On the " levels" the 
trains are drawn by horses, and on the " inclines" they 



(1) Part of the noble hUl of Msuon it called " the Heights of 
Abraham,** and is laid out in walks, &c., for the convenience 
and pleasure of Yisitort. The top of Masson is very mach 
higher than the highest point of the ** Heights." 



are raised or lowered by stationary steam-engines. We 
saw a female, making the second passenger, take her 
seat by the side of the man who drove the horses. The 
train got away at a moderate " shog-trot." Being on 
our way again, we were favoured with more beautiful 
scenery. The hills in that particular district are covered 
with numberless fragments of rocks, and present a very 
curious appearance. Before reaching Bradbnm Mill, we 
crossed a small stream of water on the right, and then 
ascended a rugged hill which led to the road to Tissing- 
ton, one of the most pleasant places in England. Tis- 
sington is celebrated for its annual " well-dressing." 
This well-dressing, or well-flowering, is celebrated on 
Ascension-day. It is a custom which has descended from 
the Roman days, when Flora was a goddess ; and now 
that Nature is all the more lavish as we have learned 
to know her God, is continued with all its beauty and 
festivity. The wells are five in number, and are so 
decorated with wreaths and garlands, and a sort of 
mosaic-work of newly-gathered flowers, that they seem to 
issue from among beds of them. It is a festival. There 
is service at the church, the wells are then visited 
in procession ; the psalms of the day, the epistle 
and gospel are read ; a hymn is sung by the church 
singers, attended by a band of music, and afterwards 
the day is spent in visiting, rural sports and pastimes. 
It seems to possess all the requisites for a happy village 
life. There are snug and pretty cottages ; clean roads, 
bordered with sloping, grassy banks; five wells, freely 
sending forth streams of pure water; a school, large and 
convenient; and a church and churchyard, which look 
fitted to inspire feelings of peaceful devotion. Stopping 
in front of the largest well, opposite the entrance to Tis- 
sington Hall, we each, with great eivjoyment, drank of 
the clear, cold water ; and then passing near the front 
of the ball, and under an avenue of fine trees, we came to 
Spen Lan?. Proceeding by this lane, we arrived at the 
Dog and Partridge. Here we left our horse and cart, 
engaged beds for the night, and then walked forward 
through Thorpe, and passing between the huge hills of 
Thorpe Cloud and Bunster, entered Dove Dale. It was 
now about mid-day. The weather, favourable all the 
morning, was at this time very charming. Gently walk- 
ing to the edge of the river Dove, we were accosted by a 
stout, brown-faced, grizzly-haired being, wearing petti- 
coats, who proffered to be our " guide." Declining her 
services we shortly reached a small gate, which was opened 
by an individual more advanced in years, perhaps mother 
to the first, who held out her hand for a gift. Onlv a 
few yards through the gate we encountered another 
guide in petticoats, whose advances we also rejected. 
We desired to dwell upon the natural features of the 
general scene, rather than to learn the local names of 
curiously formed rocks. The beauties of Dove Dale have 
been so often described^ in prose and verse, that to at- 
tempt their praise would be superfluous. But no lan- 
guage can tell all the varied loveliness and grandeur 
that speak to the eye of the beholder. We advanced 
leisurely by the river's side, resting occasionally where 
invited by some view of peculiar interest Abundant 
delight attended our progress. 

About half way up the dale we were asked, in strong 
gesticulation, for gifts by a deaf and dumb man ; and a 
little higher up we were importuned in like manner by 
another man, deaf and dumb. They are said to be 
brothers. These men place themselves in narrow path- 
ways, where tourists must pass, and on whose approach 

(1) The works on Derbyshire scenery, hj the late Ebenczer 
Rliodcs, of Sheffield, are extremelr interesting?. We found his 
" Derhj-shirc Tourist's Guide," published by Groombridge, Lon- 
don, of great scn'ice throughout the whole excursion. By con- 
sulting it we were enabled to select the best roads without much 
inquiry ; and we found the descrintions, though, perhaps, too 
much elaborated, pleasing and truthful. 
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they Buddenly Btart up. Their abrnpt appearance is 
unpleasant, and seToral ladies have had occasion to 
complain of the rooghness of their beharionr. This 
calls for a remedy. On arriving at the upper extre- 
mity of the dale we rested for a considerable time, 
and then turned and walked down the river. A day 
would not be too long to spend in Dove Dale. We 
were there for a few happy hours, and left greatly 
desiring to have the opportunity of another visit 
The Dove, which here divides the counties of Stafford 
and Derby, is a favourite stream for anglers. Old 
Isaac Walton*s " Complete Angler ** tells what fine 
sport it afforded in his days. We saw a young man 
with a rod and line, and a brace of trout lay glisten- 
ing on the grass at his feet Coming out of Dove 
Dale, we crMsed to the Staffordshire side of the river, 
passed the road leading to the Isaac Walton Hotel, 
and went towards the village of Ilam. At a neat, clean 
cottage, near the entrance to the village, we had a cup 
of tea, a rest, and a wash. Afterwards we strolled out, 
and were much pleased with the quiet yet cheerful 
aspect of the place. The cottages are chiefly new and of 
elegant structure, with surrounding garden-plots, and are 
inhabited by persons employed on the estate of Jesse 
Watts Russell, Esq. the owner of Ilam Hall. A beautiful 
cross and an ever-flowing fountain, of tasteful and appro- 
priate design, stand in an open space, and are both 
greatly ornamental and useM to the village. The 
cross (with the fountain at its base) is of stone, em- 
bellished by six well wrought female figures, and hwn 
the following inscription : — g^ 

" This cross and fountain, erected by her husband, 
perpetuate the memory of one who lives in the hearts 
of many in this village and neighbourhood. Mabt 
Watts Bcsull, mdoooxl. 

*' Free as for all theao crystal waters flow, 
Her eentle eyes wonld weep for others* woe ; 
Driea is that fount, bat long may this endure, 
To be a well of comfort to the poor." 

We now intended to visit the church, but a most 
sudden shower of rain compelled us to take shelter. It 
was shortly over, and we escaped uningured and then 
proceeded. The church contains one of Sir Francis 
Chantrey^ most beautiful monuments, erected in 
memory of Pike Watts, Esq., father of the Mrs. Watts 
Russell just mentioned. He is represented on his death 
bed, from which he has partly raised himself up, and is 
in the act of bestowing his final blessing on his aaughter 
and her children, who kneel about him. The grouping 
is extremely natural, and well calculated to awaken some 
of the best sympathies of the heart After examining 
this fine work of art, and looking at the ancient monu- 
ments in the church, we went through the churchyard 
into the gardens and grounds of Ham Hall. The sun 
was now shining, and the rain drops hanging on the 
flowers and shrubs sparkled like gems of light. We 
had seen mansions of greater grandeur, and g^irdens of 
more costly culture, but nothing had we seen so perfect 
in graceful harmony of arrangement as the hall and 
grounds of Ilam. Within, the place is a paradise ; and 
the views around are of a striking character. Report 
says, that, in a grotto here, Congreve wrote his comedy 
of the Old Bachelor. The river Manifold runs through 
the grounds ; and a branch of that river and the river 
Hamps, after coursing under ground for some miles, 
come to light near each other, and mingling together 
join the Dove about a mile and a half lower down. 

We left Ilam with lingering footsteps, and with 
hopes of future visits passing through our minds, like 
presages of hallowed blessings still to come. Before us 
rose in mi^esty the hill of Bonster. Encouraged by our 
successful ascent of " proud Masson " on the previous 
evening, three of our number resolved to try to reach 



Bunster's summit Slowly and carefully we went to 
work, and made frequent halts for observation. We 
were soon considerably above Ilam, and saw the Hall 
and entire village to great advantage. Higher we 
ascended, and the prospect became more extended. 
Our two friends below stood watching our progress, 
and cheered us on by waving of handkerchiefis, to which 
we responded by similar signs. When we arrived at 
the very top we were rewarded by the sight of a most 
sublime and gorgeous sunset over the far-off hills. 
The contemplation of this grand object afforded us great 
delight. We looked leisurely around us, and then 
descended, as we best could, and joined our Mends at 
the bottom. The walk from the foot of Bunster, over 
the Dove into Derbyshire again, up the side of Thorpe 
Cloud, through Thorpe to the Dog and Partridge, fully 
occupied us till the twilight of evening was changing to 
the darkness of night We had another early and merry 
supper. To talk of all we had seen was impossible ; 
but we felt and said that we were laying in stores for 

Eleasant conversation for many cheerful meetings at 
omc. 

From Matlock Bath to Dove Dale is about thirteen 
miles. Ilam is perhaps one mile further. The Isaac 
Walton is a most excellent house for tourists, and in 
the summer season is often overflowing with company. 
The Dog and Partridge, where we remained for the 
night, is also well known, and conveniently situated at 
the junction of several roads. 

The morning came again in brightness, and the 
fields and trees were made musical by the vocal haimony 
of the feathered tribe. A short walk in the gentle 
breeze and warm sunshine gave zest to the breakfast. 
That over, and often turning back to look at the singu- 
larly formed top of Thorpe Cloud, we drove off for 
Buxton (seventeen or eighteen miles from the Dog and 
Partridge), which we reached quite as soon as we wished. 
Buxton was full of visitors, and we had some difiiculty 
in obtaining lodgings. After many inquiries, we got 
established for night quarters at the village of Fairfield, 
pleasantly sitnat^ about a mile from the town. Being 
easy on that account, we had some refreshment, and 
then walked out to see the most prominent of the 
features for which Buxton is celebrated. The baths 
and the wells ; the crescent and the museums ; the old 
parts of the town, and the new parts of the town, were 
seen by us as fully as time would allow. We were 
much gratified by a deal that we observed. The num- 
ber of persons visiting there for bathing was evidently 
very large. As we were none of us out of health, we 
were content with the taste of the mineral waters, with- 
out proceeding with them to further experiments. Soon 
as twilight warned us away, after making a few pur- 
chases, we went up to Fairfield. We had again in the 
day*s doings abundant matter for conversation ; and, 
after supper and a chat, we went, well pleased and well 
tired, to hed. 

We slept on the verge of Fairfield Common, and 
risinff with the sun, had presented to us a pretty and 
novel picture. Flocks of geese paraded on the green 
with patrician dignity ; sheep nibbled their morning's 
meal in uninterrupted enjoyment; and donkeys ate 
thistles or grass at choice and in quiet. The common 
was in perfect peace. Shortly the sun would bum with 
greater fierceness; the traveller's vehicle would raise 
dust from the roads ; and noisy children would dispute 
possession of the common with tiie present occupants. 
This was to be our last day from home, and twenty-six 
miles lay between us and Sheflield. Crossing what was 
formerly Buxton race-ground, and in front of the ruins 
of the race-stand, we came to a country long in culti- 
vation and yet exhibiting few characteristics of fertility. 
Reclaimed from the moors, the land is cold and barren. 
Stone walls, and not hedge-rows, separate the fields, and 
trees are rarely seen. The dwelling houses are widely 
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■attend, «id look, mott of them, aa if ihey had growA 
with the hilbw On learing home we aaw com-lumrest 
in full openuion, in aome pboea finiahed ; and here the 
gnw vaa not all readj for entting. Mowen were at 
work, and the icent of the h^ fielda greeted ua in our 
progreaa. Throogfa Barmonr Clough and Sparrow Pit 
we went, stopping to examine the Ebbiro asd FiiOwiio 
Well. This cnrioait^ ia pointed out by a guide post. 
We dnnk of the water, which waa remarkiU)!/ cold, but 
while we remained the well did not either rise or fall. 
Going forward, the hills began to ai^same a bolder and 
i wilder appearance ; »till proceeding, they might almost 
;| be called mounUina. Deaire to obserye in detail left 
i na, and we became impresaed with the Taatnesa of the 
I icene. The wi*>h for locomotion was gone, and admira- 
1 tion entirely posPesAed na. By alow degrees we were 
'> approaching the WinnaU, then bearing to the left we 
.' rose till we reached the road which is cut along the side 
of >IamTor, or the " shivering mountain." Then we 
began to descend on the opposite side. The yiews from 
this road «ui scarcely be snrpaseed for pleasurable in- 
terest. We knew the place from former excursions, 
and here we had previonsly determined to have an out- 
door dinner. Accordingly we soon fixed upon a favour- 
able apot ; gave the horse aome com, brought for the 
purpose; and opened our baakets, well stored with 
provisions. Ko king could have a better dinner ; the 
queen of these realms is not mistresses a more beautiful 
prospect than we here enjoyed. A magnificent dale 
WM opened out before us, and lay in the warmth of a 
bright sun's rays ; the hills, far as the eye could see, 
forming a boundary worthy of the area which they 
enclosed. Borne of us climbed to the very top of Mam- 
Tor, and had the scene greatly extended. From the 
top of Mam-Tor we also looked over Edale Dale, and 
got a sight of the mountains of the Hiaa Peak. Old 
storm-tried Kindcrscout showed his venerable head and 
received our homage. After our descent, we took a 
welcome rest^ and then drove quietly down the hill to 
Castleton. From thence to Hope and Hathenage the 
road runs for miles down the valley which we had seen 
from our dining place At Hathersage we " baited " 
the horse and got an early tea, and then walked up the 
hill to Millstone Edge. Looking back, we now reversed 
the view of the dale, and Mam-Tor was at the extremity 
opposite to ua. The Oerwent^ which runs from here to 
Ohat»worth and Matlock, formed at this point one of 
the most notable features of the scene. The waters 
glistened in tho sun like burnished silver, and con- 
trasted strongly with the d^rk foliage of the trees which 
overhung some parts of the stream. Coming from Shef- 
field, the view from Millstone Edge to Mam-Tor breaks 
suddenly upon the sight, and is one of the most striking 
scenes that can be imagined. Finding we had time at 
our disposal, we walked on the edgea of the highest 
rocks and amongst the heather, which we greatly 
admired for the beauty of its flowers. At length, seat- 
ing ourselves in the cart, we drove past Fox liouse, to 
Dove Moor, where we met Lord Stanley, who, having 
left " protection " to protect itself, was now on bis way 
to the Duke of Rutland's shooting box, at Longshaw. 
Then we entered Yorkshire agsiin, and passing Ecclesall, 
arrived at home at the dusk of evening. 

Our return home was aa joyful as any part of our 
jonmey; and the journey itself will long bo by us 
rememt)ered with feelings of unmixed delight. Hucb a 
four days' excursion, fur favourable weather, for varied 
and picturesque scenery, and for pleasant companions, 
ia worth atoring in our mental treaaunr, and is well 
calculated to m^e ua wiser, happier, and better. 

Thank God, for his glorious hills ! and for his lovely 
valleys 1 For free air and gushing waten ; for trees 
and shrubs ; for herbs and flowers, thank God I For 
eyes to see hia woiJu, and aonla to adore hia goodness, 
thank God I 



PROSPECTS OF THE COUNTEY.-^JOMING 

ELECTIONS. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 

M18GOVBRRMSHT and a failing year have plunged ua 
into a condition which has distressed all, and been fatal 
to thouaands. There are those, indeed. Irishmen of 
intelligence, who calculate that the famine and its con- 
sequent fever will not have destroyed in that country 
less than half a million of the human race. These have 
perished, as we have again and again asserted, net the 
victims of a Divine visitation through the seasons, but 
of man's long neglect and injustice. Ireland, under a 
good government of long standing, would have passed 
through the failure of the potato crop as England in 
the same circumstances h^ passed through it. She 
would have been agitated, but not cast down ; her 
poor would have been pinched, but not slain as by the 
destroying angel. 

Providence once more smiles on ua. He prepares for 
us the blessings of abundance. The fields are full of 
the richest promise. Com, and grass, and potatoes, 
bid fair to yield enormous and healthy crops. We have 
been through some of the midland counties, and never 
did we see such a beautiful scene of vegetable luxu- 
riance. And from all quarters of the globe come the 
same glad tidings. In America, and throughout 
Europe, the growing corn-crops promise, if the season 
continue fine, not only to put an end to the scarcity 
which has provailed through almost eveiy European 
country, but to pour into our ports such a quantity of 
grain as they never yet received. We have yet to learn 
what will be the effect of the abolition of the Com 
Laws. The unfavourable season which has passed over 
us has prevented the fall of prices. That fall of prices, 
had the season been what it would, could not have been 
great, because the world was not prepared for the great 
act of corn-law abolition. The world had, therefore, not 
sown for us ; but the world has sown for us now ; and if 
the weather be propitious, autumn will show us what 
the com of the world will do for us. 

By the middle of July the harvest will be housed in 
many parts of Europe — the pressure of food-distress 
will be at an end — and before winter such supplies 
of com will reach us from Canada, the United ^taten, 
and the great eora-plains of Europe, as will overwhelm 
all the arts and influence of the army of speculaton 
and regraten. 

Then will the price of food fall as astoundingly as it 
has of late risen — then will a great cry go up from the 
agricultural interest. Then will farmer call to farmer, 
and landlord to landlord, and the word will be buiw ! ! \ 

And ruin there will be if there be not speedy aid. 
But what aid? A new com-lawl a new beam thrust 
into our eye, because a mote will assuredly have got 
into the eye of both farmer and landlord 1 a new ob- 
stroction to the food and the commerce of the world 1 
No ! no more beams ; no more obstructions ; no more 
com and provision embargoes. There is a power too 
powerful for that—an army of starving operative manu- 
facturers. An army in Manchester and the manufac- 
turing districts, with generals Hunger and Need at 
their head. They will have corn, and not ooro-laws. 
They will have tiade, that they may have cheap com ; 
and to have that, they must give goods for food. But 
to give goods for cheap food, they must give it cheap 
too, or the nations abroad will make goods for them- 
selves, spite of sending us cheap corn ; and then, where 
is our money balance 1 where are our money and manu- 
facturing systems altogether t Russia ia manufacturing, 
Fiance is manufacturing, Germany is manufiMturing, 
Belgium and Holland are mannfacturing, SwitzerUnd 
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is apinning, America is manufacturing. In fact, what 
country is not manufacturing? If, then, we are to 
maintain an exchange of goods for food — if we are 
not to have a trade all on one Bide, and a trade that 
cannot long have a side at all, because our people can 
only buy food by their labour— we must have cheap 
labour, and, therefore, extremely chenp food. 

Down, therefore, will go agricultural produce beyond 
redemption ; down must go something else to enable 
the fanner and the gentleman to live — and they must 
live as well as any of us. But howl Live they 
cannot on excessively cheap com and cheap cattle, 
except they too can have rents as cheap, and sugar and 
tea, and all articles of wearing and household use cheap 
too. But how arc they to have these! By a cheap 
taxation. But how is this cheap taxation to be come 
atl By reduction of places, pensions, sinecures; by 
abolition of customs, and by the reduction of the 
national debt ! 

To that end we come always at last, and inevitably. 
That debt and its taxation are the millbtones that are 
about our necks, and will pull us down unless we get 
rid of them. It is nonsense to talk of running a race 
with nations, while fat John Bull has eight hundred 
millions on his back. Cheap trade and free trade, mean 
cheap government and free and fair competition. To 
pull down the embankments of prohibition is therefore 
to let in the waters of abundance from all the world ; 
but those waters will drown our farmers, and swamp 
oiir manufacturers, and upset all our money balances, 
till we upset our overgrown taxation. It must go, 
therefore ; for the nation must have scope for its ener- 
gies, and work and food for its millions. But howt 
By the well-deliberated acts of a wise and a really 
popular government. 

Our present work and great mission is to get this 
government. The hour approaches ; the Parliament 
dies a natural death this session, and the opportunity 
is given us once more to show whether we really are a 
wise and a determined people. Now U the time! now, 
and never again for seven years ! It is a season to 
arouse in us all our faculties, all our deepest thoughts, 
all our care for ourselves, all our humanity for others. 
Now is the time ! now, and never again for seven years ! 

Let us lay that fact solemnly to our hearts. Let us 
reflect, as we would on death and on judgment to come, 
on that fact; for in it lies a responsibility towards God 
and man, than which none can be more awful. As we act, 
so shall be the fate of our country for seven long years ; 
and who shall tell what horrors these years shall bring 
forth, if we allow the present evil influences to go on'< 
God is blessing us. He is covering the earth with the 
robe of beauty which shall be converted in our cham- 
bers into the treasure of abundance. The great question 
we have to ask ourselves is, whether we will work with 
him and like him? whether we will take away the 
season of evil government, as he has taken away the 
season of evil growth] whether we will have freedom 
and plenty, or a bad representation and famine 1 

Let us be assured that none but a parliament really 
chosen by the people will have courage, and interest, 
and honesty, to act for the people. The old factions will 
produce only the old womanish government which talks 
and scolds, and lets the natural family starve. It will 
never find in its heart to do away with the dear old aristo- 
cratic abuses. AVe must have bold, and practical, and 
responsible men, if ever we are to have an active and 
efficient legislation. And to have these, the people 
must choose them. 

Now is the time, therefore, for every man to secure 
his franchise, if he can. It is his great duty to guard 
his right of vote as he would his life. He should take 
care to pay his taxes, secure his registration, and, above 
all, beware of the tempter with the money-bag. Let 
every man remember that he who sells his vote sells the 



lives and souls of his fellow men. He sells the life's 
blood and the happiness of his duldren. He dooms, 
as far as in him lies, the whole of his .nation to con- 
tinued troubles, to poverty, fomine, disease, and death. 
If the present system of government continue, the 
present pressure on trade and on the working clanses will 
continue with it, and be aggravated. If we consent to 
it, we consent to the wretcliednera of millions, and the 
destniction of hundreds of thousands. We are respon- 
sible for all the crime, the woe, the domestic agony, 
the ignorance and irritation that will still haunt us. 
I It is not merely a parliamentaiy vote, but it is the lives 
and fortunes of our fellow men, that are in our hands. 

Let these solemn thoughts, then, my countrymen, 
arouse us at this eventful crisis to the sense of our great 
duty. Let us pray to God to strengthen us to stand 
firmly, and do bravely for our fellows, for our wives, for 
our little ones, and for all our posterity, — for in the 
coming hour ail their fortunes are involved. Let ua 
send into the House of Commons none but true and 
good men, and then we may be sure of true and good 
work, and God's blessing on it. Let such men aa 
Joseph Sturge, as W. J. Fox, Peyronnet Thompson, 
Henry Vincent, George Thompson, and the like, be added 
to the b€»t men who have already been in the last par- 
liament. Infu{>e more of the popular element. Let 
the PKOPLS be represented by men of their own claas ; 
by those who know their wants, and dare tell them 
aloud. Above all, let the multitude be true to itself in 
the hour of election. Let them regard the contest not 
as a matter of party, but of conscienoe. Let them get 
rid of every atom of the old leaven of reverence for 
aristocracy, and look steadfastly at the talents and the 
manly principle of their men. Out of corruption 
nothing but corruption can spring ; and if corruption 
elects the new parliament, corruption must and will 
rule it and all its acts to the day of its next doom. 
Every man who gives way in the exercise of his elective 
franchise to passion, to pique, to bribery, or to favour, 
is a traitor to his country, and a planter of terrible 
crops of misery to his fellow men; a murderer, in fact, 
of his kind. From his vote may spring wars, famines, 
and oppressions, that slay their thousands at the loom, 
and in the dungeons called poor men's homes. Let every 
man who gives a false vote, when the fortunes of his 
nation arc again put into the popular hands, remember 
that he will have no right to complain whenever evil 
times or consequences may come ; but when men are 
pining from want of work, or from the extravagant 
price of food ; when evil and injustice arc abroad, and 
men, and women, and innocent children suflfer and die, 
— then, blood is upon his head. 

Through bad government, and through the corrupt 
votes and principles which gave existence and perma- 
nence to such government, half a million of human beings 
will have perished wiihin a year in Ireland, and millions 
will have suffered inconceivable miseiy in both that 
country and this. Let us follow the example of God, 
who is sending plenty on the earth. Let us send 
abroad, through a just, a liberal, and an able govern- 
ment, the power to grasp and enjoy this plenty. Let 
every man remember the significant sentence, Kow ! 
and never again for seven years I and in the coming 
contest so rouse himself to a great and patriotic action, 
above all petty and ignoble influences, that whatever 
befall in the Ufe-time of the next parliament, he may 
walk on his appointed path with a clear conscience and 
a thankful heart, free from the blood and te&ra of suf- 
fering humanity. 
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8INGULAB PBOCKEDINGS OF THE SAND 

,WA8P. 

FrcfOi actual oUertHUian. 
BT mLLUJt Hoirm. 

Iv all my obBervations on the habits of living things^ 
I have never seen anything more curiouB than Uie 
doings of one species of these Ammophilee — loven of 
sand. I have watched them day after day, and hour 
after hoar, in my garden, and also on the sandy banks 
on tiie wastes about Esher, in Surrey, and always with 
unabated wonder. They are about an inch long, each 
with orange-coloured bodies, and black heads and 
wings. They are slender and most active. Tou see 
them on the warmest borders of your garden, or on the 
warm, dry banks, in summer, where the sun comes hotly. 
They are incessantly and most actively hunting about. 
They are in pursuit of a particular grey spider with a 
large abdomen. For these they pursue their chase 
with a fiery quickness and avidity. The spiders are on 
the watch to seize on flies ; bat here we have the tables 
turned, and these flies are on the watch to discover and 
kill the spiders. These singular insects seem all velo- 
city and fire. They come flying at a most rapid rate, 
light down on the di^ soil, and commence an active 
search. The spiders he under the leaves of plants, and 
in little dens under the diy little clods. Into all these 
places the Sand Wasp pops his head. He bustles along 
here and there, flirting his wings and his whole body, 
all life and fire. Now he moves off to a distance ; 
hunts about there ; then back to his first place ; beats the 
whole ground carefully over, as a pointer beats a field. 
He searches carefully round every little knob of earth, 
and pops his head into eveiy crevice. Ever and anon 
he crouches close amongst the little clods, as a tiger 
would crouch for his prey. He seems to be listening, 
or smelling down into the earth, as if to discover his 
prey by every sense which he possesses. He goes 
round every stalk, and descends into eveir crevice 
about them. When he finds the spider, he (fispatches 
him in a moment ; and seizing him by the centre of 
his chest, commences dragging him off backwards. 

He conveys his prey to a place of safety. Frequently 
he carries it up some inches into a plant, and lodges it 
amongst the green leaves. Seeing him do this, I poked 
his spider down with a stick after he had left it ; but 
he speedily returned, and finding it fallen down, he 
immediately carried it up again to the same place. 

Having thus secured his spider, he selects a par- 
ticular spot of earth, the most sunny and wann, and 
begins to dig a pit He works with all his might, 
digging up uie earth with his formidable mandibles, 
and throwing it out with his feet, as a dog throws 
out the earth when scratching after a rabbit Every 
few seconds he ascends, tail first, out of his hole, clears 
away the earth about its mouth with his legs, and 
spr^uis it to a distance on the sur&oe. When he has 
dug the hole, perhaps two inches deep, he comes forth 
eagerly, goes off to his spider, drags it down from its 
lodgment, and brings it to the mouth of his hole. He 
now lets himself down the hole, tail first, and then 
putting forth his head, takes the spider, and turns it to 
the most suitable position for dragging it in. 

It must be observed that this hole is made carefully 
of only about the width of his body, and therefore ike 
spider cannot be got into it except lengthwise, and 
then hj stout pulling. Well, he turns it lengtJiwise, 
and seizing it, commences dragging it in. At first 
Toa would imagine this impossible ; but the Sand Wasp 
is strong, and the body of the spider is pliable. Tou 
soon see it disappear. Down into the cylindrical hole it 
goes, and anon you perceive the Sand Wasp poshing 
op its black head beside it ; and having made nis way 



out, he again sets to work, and pushes the spider with 
all his force to the bottom of the den. 

And what is all this fori Is the spider lud up 
in his larder for himself I No, it is food for his chil- 
dren. It is their birthplace, and their supply of pro- 
vision while they are in the larva state. 

We have all along been calling this creature he, for 
it has a most masculine look ; but it is in reality a she ; 
it is the female Sand Wasp, and all this preparation is 
for the purpose of laying her eggs. For this she has 
sought and killed the spider, and buried it here. She 
has done it aJl wittingly. She has chosen one par- 
ticular spider, and that only, for that is the one pecu- 
liarly adapted to nourish her young. 

So here it is safely stored away in her den ; and she 
now descends, tail first, and piercing the pulpy abdo- 
men of the spider, she deposits in it an egg, or eggs. 
That being done, she Immediately begins filling in the 
hole with earth. She rakes it up with her legs and 
mandibles, and fills in the hole ; eveiy now and then 
turning round, and going backwards into the hole to 
stamp down the earth with her feet, and to ram it down 
with her body as a rammer. When the hole is filled, 
it is curious to observe with what care she levels the 
surface, and removes the surrounding lumps of earth, 
laying some just over the tomb of the spider, and others 
about, so as to make that place look as much as pos- 
sible like the surface all round. And before she has 
done with it — and she works often for ten minutes or 
more at Uiis levelling and disguising before she Is per- 
fectly satisfied — she makes the place so exactly like all 
the rest of the surface, that it will require good eyes 
and close observation to recognise it 

She has now done her part, and nature must do the 
rest ■ She has deposited her eggs in the body of the 
spider, and laid tnat body in the earth in the most 
sunny spot she can find. She has laid it so near the 
surfiice that the sun will act on it powerfully, yet deep 
enough to conceal it from view. She has, with great 
art and anxiety, destroyed all traces of the hole, and 
the effect will soon commence. The heat of the sun 
will hatch the egg. The larva, or young grub of the 
Sand Wasp, will become alive, and begin to feed on the 
pulpy body of the spider in which it is enveloped. 
This food will suffice it till it is ready to assume the 
chrysalis state, and that chrysalis will continue there 
probably till the period when the influence of nature 
will call it out in the shape of its parent fly, to renew 
the same cares, and exhibit the same most wonderful 
instincts. Like the ostrich, the Sand Wasp thus leaves 
her egg in the sand till the sun hatches it, and having 
once buried it^ most probably never knows herself any 
longer where it is deposited. It is left to nature and 
Providence. 



SONNET. 



BT OALDKB CAXPBBLL. 



To feel the Beautiful,— to say the True, — 

To look with lovcful Hope for what is comings — 

And, as the never-idle bee with humming 

Of cheerful songs collects her honey dew. 

So t^e chance labours of his lot to strew 

With eveiy flower of song he can, — these Kte 

A Poet's Duties ; he who doth them not. 

Is none 1 The genuine poet-heart should dare 

Life's sternest tracks with hopefulness ; no spot. 

However dark, but he can render fair 

By breathing kind, encouraging words about it ; 

For while men's footsteps mount a mortal stair, 

Each with his separate load of pain and care, 

He calls them ladden to Heaven, and doth not doubt it 
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ERIN AND HER CHILDREN. 

BT MART HOWITT. 

Ibkla ND may be justlj accused of destroying her own 
children. She hia acted like a cruel atepmoiher, 
draining the lifeblood of one portion of her popu- 
lation for the aggrandizement of the otbec Pooacsned 
of immense national resources, she ia a pauper among 
nations. 



A woman's passionate sob warn in the 
And Erin spoke, " My aoul is dnk 
My children 8 miaery haHi bnnglit me 

I sit in desolation lad drmiir 1 



" I was a proud aad luppy mother once ; 

Once unto luq»py children gaw I birth ; 

Once, and my name ww landed orer earth ; 
Once I had comely danghtcra aai braTC aona ! 



" Bat now — ^but ii0«r I hear the pHeous sighs 
Of pallid lips that are toe &iat ta apnalfy 
The petnUat <rf «f heaiiB aboot to breaJc, 

That say, ' Oh, aolher Brin, wake 1 arise ! 



a 



Give us to eat tram fhine abmn^bat.BtoR, 
For thou art afldent^ and hast ta spare ; 
We are thy children ; we demand thy 
Thou wilt not cast ns off ! thou art not 



" ' Our little onea Be 4ead befim oar faces, 
And, mother Etna — ^mother — tbqr are thine ! 
Wfay hast then not sustained with €om and kine — 

Why made oar wietehed homea our burial places i 



*' ' Here in the &ce of HeaTen and (hec ipi 
Ev«B at thy knees and on thy breast, our 
— Aad I^Mi hast giTen our birthright to 

Hast left as and our iaMoasBEt babes to die 1 

Bat 



lie. 



! 



Oh J 



«hwe offifxing, Eri% thias alone 1 
hast robbed us to eniiflh anotker ! 
us from thy breast — nnaatrsl 
«aaai thon Car this great wroqg attoaef 



u 



These an Ihe hatter wtirds my diildren ^eak ! 
Bat I am. plandered ; I hare nothing left; 
The iM^ man hath been here, and haHh bereft 
Me of the wealth my perishing ehilidren asek J 



it 



Ok, 
Iloeplikea 

1 

Fli 



■KrtherthiAl am ! 
vayside beggar, lean and pale, 
a^y latserahle tale, 
on my children's name ! 



" Oh, niaeiable mother Ihai I am I 
— I ^land abashed before the face of God — 
The timid eve upon the naeuntain sod 

WiU perish for the saving of her lamb 1 

" But from my breast I have mine offitpring thi 
HaTC been a niggard and a spendthrift base ; 
Deaf to their woe, and with averted hMe 

Have spumed their noble natures to the dust ! 

*' Oh, miserable mother that I am ! 
My punishment is more than I can bear T 
— Thus Erin spoke amid her grcut despair, 

And bowed her to the earth in penitent shame ! 



t; 



I never was more forcibly impressed with the sorrows 
of Ireland than by seeing the sketches and original 
pictures, which Mr. Alfred Fripp has painted, of Irish 
life. Tbey affected me more deeply even than the 
harrowing descriptions of famine and misery which 



have wrung, and which wring, our hearts every day. 
The artist has shown, — ^as many of the public know who 
have seen his pictures in the Water Colour Exhibition, 
where they met with such deserved admiration, — the 
crushed and bleeding soul of the Irish people. In 
his pictures, we see them deeply brooding over their 
woes, or patiently bearing them with a mournful 
endurance, which is infinitely more affecting than any 
passionate demonstration, beeanse in this case we see a 
tease send noble nature sttfering hopelessly and undo- 
s uiu fly with all the strength of a aurtyr, and we 
thi^ what might not thess peopk have IxMsome under 
happi er circumstances ! 

Alfred Fripp gives us in his AtAAea sH thatCarleton 
niik his porwcrfnl pen, and Mrs. Hail with her woman's 
hear^ have written «f Ixiflh life. What histories do wc 
not nad in the ueplest interier of his Irish cabins, 
where perhaps a woman, sunk in sad thonght^foigets to 
tsra her wheel, or an -eld man sits brooding alone amid 
thecinGng smokeef a peat ftre 1 His pictures are mourn- 
&d peeaas, wheiher he gires us the girl at her orisons 
m the gloiaoas light of a splendid sunset, with all the 
inwfatinn of Iidbmd around her; or the saether with 
the iKfimt al the hiiiasi, and with love and sorrow as 
Strang as death in her hesit; or even, aa in our illiis- 
tratioB lor the pnesent week, only a little child, with 
her wild, halfssvags^ but melsadioly countenance— all 
are ftiU of Imaiciniiiiii^ palfco^and tree poetiry. 



BRIEF MfiMOIE OF KOAH WOBCESTEB, 
ne Amaioa* X p aM e ^ Ptmot, 

BT MRS. iflL ee nosren, anssen or ''nraoi airai sayra 



1 

neat sq 

P 



Noan WeaeaBiBBB, the saijeet of the following ricetch, 
was bom at Orilts, Newhampsluie, oei the 25Ui day of 
Novemba, 17S8. Hettis warn thea, fifce many New 

England lawna which are now Ikurishiag; an obscure 
place, and the mads which passed thi^sagii it were 
marked by the axe of the woodann. A few years 
to dear am^ the <iili aoad voots of trees in 

and sabstitute in their place 
with at least one church with its 
npward. Xeah was lineally descended 
from the Bar. Wiiiiam WoBoestcr, who came from Salis- 
bufy in Bngfaad, and beensm minister of a church in 
Saliabergr, in Massachusetts Bay, instituted ha 1638, 
probshly soon after his arrival from the flHthar eonntry. 
Noah, with the leautiful sireplicilf and tnaih that 
maikid his character, speaka «f his leligieim ireprcs- 

anything; except he addiv ""a hsxm whidh I received in 
my bosom when I was two ycsiB eU.* His opportu- 
nities of cdacstBan were few ami imperfect, sml his 
servieos « a Uhonrer, as he grew stroeg and robust, 
heenne impeitBaft; a few weds in the winter seaaon 
were ail Ihait eeald be allowed him for school education, 
which was of the simplest kind, and deficient in the 
piaerical studies of grammar and geography. When 
he was sixteen, his school education wholly ceased. 

It is not surprising that, possessed of an ardent and 
active mind, he should have embraced the first change 
that offered ; and on the commencement of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the enduing spring, he joined the army 
as a fifer, and continued eleven months in the service. 
He was at the battle of Bunker's Hill — memorable both 
for British and Americans, who may to this day view 
the ground, enriched by the blood of their cherished 
sons. 
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His reooUeciionB of this period were virid ; once he 
narrowly eecaped being maae prisoner. He was after- 
wards in the l>attle of Bennington, and expressed 
the acutenesB of his feelings in going over the battle 

Sound the day after the contest. When the term of 
8 enlistment expired, he was solicited to remain, with 
offers of increased emolument ; bat he was heart-sick of 
the business, and persisted in quitting the camp. 

This was, in truth, tlie school in which Providence 
had destined him to be educated ; it was here he was to 
learn the means of being most useful to his fellow 
creatures; to learn the nature of war, its vampire 
horrors, fattening on the blood of fellow men, and riot- 
ing on the bed of carnage. He expressed devout grati> 
tude to Providence, who had led him unharmed through 
moral dangers, but he was shocked to find how greatly 
the generous and tender sympathies of his nature had 
become weakened by the sight of human carnage. 
There was still, however, a living spring of sympathy 
in his heart ; ho had found a being congenial to him- 
self, with a mind gentle and courageous as bis own. 
A young girl, who at the age of sixteen was willing to 
pledge her faith to him, then eighteen, and hand in 
hand meet poverty and war. 

Another source of education was now opened to him : 
he was requested to become the teacher of the village 
schooL He felt his deficiencies for such an office, but 
was resolute and determined to remove them. He 
devoted the intervals of the school — it must be remem- 
bered that this occupied only the winter months — in 
acquiring such learning as was most useftal and neees- 
sary ; and finding it difficult to procure paper during 
the war, he selected pieces of white birch bark, and 
imitated the best copies of handwriting he oould find. 
He was fortunate enough at the age of eighteen to pro- 
cure a dictionary, the first he ever possessed. That he 
was continued in the office of a teacher nine suocessive 
winters, is a proof how faithfully he filled it He was 
married with no other prospects in life but farming in 
the summer, and keeping school in the winter; yet 
peace and contentment made their home in his dwell- 
ing. At this time he was twenty-one years of age, and 
had never written any compositions on abstract sub- 
jects. He mentions writing letters for himself and 
others who had friends in the army, and also when 
teaching, composing copies for his scholars, and ques- 
tions in arithmetic, instead of taking them from books. 
His habits of reflection and inquiry were formed, and 
led him to free discussions, and even arguments, on 
various subjects. 

About this period a convention of delegates had 
fonned a coastitution for New Hampshire, his native 
state, which they caoscd to be printed and sent to the 
different towns, with a request " that such ol»jections as 
^ould occur might be stated in writing, with reasons 
for their support, and forwarded to the convention at 
their next meeting." 

It was now that the treasures of his mind, which had 
been gradually acoumulating, burst forth into sponta- 
neous fmit. He composed an article on the subject, per- 
fectly satisfactoiy to the committee and the town, and 
began to feel that by praetioe he might write to advan- 
tage. He formed the habit of examining religious sub- 
jects, by writing short dissertations on dillcrent questions. 
He was prompted to these exercises by the quickness and 
activity of his mind, and for his own satisfaction. The 
strsngUi of these impulses may be better comprehended 
by a knowledge of his situation. He had an increasing 
fiitmily, and no means of subsistence but the labour of 
his own hands. This was inoe^sant. When not work- 
ing oo the farm, be applied himself to making shoes, 
which became in fact his recreation. The man who 
was to effect a revoluti<»i in public opinion in after-life, 
sat at work upon his bench, apparently wholly engaged 
his awl and his la^t; but at the end of the bench 



lay hia lapboard, with pen, ink, and paper npon it; 
and when his thoughts wer« ripe for expression, the 
shoe gave place to the lap-board, and placing it on his 
knees, he poured forth the eloquent thooghts that 
demanded utterance. 

The author of this sketch has no intention of enter- 
ing into the process of Mr. Worcester's theological 
opinions, deeply interesting as they are, and guided 
and developed by the faithful study of Scripture. This 
has been done by the ablest of pens ; and though the 
hand that once guided it is still and motionlees, and 
consigned to the dust, the mind that impelled it still 
lives, and will continue to influence thousands of 
human beings.^ 

The power of self-education is much better under- 
stood in the present day than it was at that period of 
Xoah Worcester 8 life. Those who had seen the strip- 
ling grow up to manhood amongst them, without any 
external advantages, yet now standing fortli with a 
degree of moral power and dignity, were astonished ; 
they felt that he was called to do the work of his 
father, and many of his clerical friends urged him to 
become a minister. AAcr deep reflection, he resolved 
to present himself for examination, and was readily 
approved. 

'* I have never," he says, " doubted the friendship or 
sincerity of those ministers who advised and encou- 
raged me to become a preacher ; yet I have often 
doubted whether I could have given similar advice 
under aimilar circnmstances. Hy want of education 
was great; I had a wife and three children who de- 
pended for support on the fruit of my labours ; I was 
embartsMed by debt, by having purchased a farm at an 
unfavourable time during the war; I had found no 
leisure for regular study ; and when or where I should 
obtain regular employment as a preacher seemed 
wholly uncertain. When in later years I have reflected 
on these several &etB, it has seemed to me wonderful 
that wise men should have advised me to make the 
attempt to become a minister, and also wonderful that 
I was induced to comply with their advice. But, 
doubtless, Ood had some wise design in so ordering the 
event" 

His preaching was immediately acceptable, and in a 
few months be was settled at Thornton ; '* and here," 
says his biographer, " he fulfilled a useful and hanno- 
nious ministry of twenty-three years' duration." 

It must not be supposed tfau&t he was endowed with 
any rich benefice ; the town was small and humble ; he 
preached in a dwelling-house or school-house; and his 
salary was two hundred dollars (40/.) a year. On this 
small stipend, aided by the labour of his hands, partly 
on the farm, aiid partly in making shoes, he more than 
supported his growing family— he found the art of 
being beneficent Many of his parishioners could ill 
afford to pay their proportion of the small sum ; and 
when the time for collecting it drew near, to the poorer 
ones he gave a receipt in full, relinquishing all claims 
npon them. When a bard season came, and there was 
no provision for a winter aehool, he threw open the 
door of his house, invited the children to his study, 
and gave them regular and daily instmetion. With all 
these wearing occupations, the activity of his mind was 
constant; he entered with interest into the sul^ecta 
which engaged public attention, studied with pen in 
hand, writing down hia thoughts, and publishing in 
the public journala His publieations early attracted 
attention ; and the obscure minister of an obscure place 
bqgrui to be heard of in the cirdes of the learned and 
affluent In the midst of this seene of prosperity— for 
sneh in truth it might be termed, their few and simple 
wants having made their means a competency, domestic 



(1) The Bev.Heaiy Wafe, jnn. DJ). 
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lore and hannony alieddiiig its happy influence within 
their humble direlling, and the gentle miatreBB of 
the house, like oar fint mother, amidat fmita and 
flowera making a pacadiae of home, — amidst all this, 
there came a sad rerene. 

Mr. Worcester had engaged to preach for a brother 
minister, and, with the primitive simplicity of the 
times, took his wife on a pillion behind him to go to 
the appointed place. The horse became nnmly, and 
Mrs. Worcester was thrown from her seat. At the time 
she did not appear much injured, but her situation 
made the accident alarming. Just one month after, 
the New England thanksgiving arrived— an anniver- 
sary instituted by the founders of the colony, and 
scrupulously observed to this day by their descendants. 
As it is peculiar to Kew England, it may not be amiss 
to say a word on the subject. It was originally de- 
signed to be observed rather as a day of prayer than 
feasting ; but, as is natural, friends collected around the 
board after the morning public service, and the dinner 
soon became an important feature in thanksgiving day. 
At this period of Mr. Worcester's ministry it had 
become one of recreation as well as public devotion ; 
and many joyful hearts were saddened as they heard on 
their '* way to church that the wife of their minister 
was ill, and not expected, to live an hour. It was a 
blustering November day," said his daughter, " and 
I never hear the wind blowing and whistling without 
remembering it." She was only six years old, but her 
recollections are vivid on the subject ** The minister," 
she added, " who performed the funeral services held 
my two elder brothers and myself up to look on our 
mother, and said, 'She is not dead, but sleepeth.' 
I wondered what he meant." This little unconscious 
child was destined in later years to be the nurse and 
sole companion of her father. Left with the charge of 
eight children, it became imperative to provide for 
their well-being. An excellent successor to his wife 
was foand, who became a mother to them. It was a 
happy union, and her life was prolonged till within five 
years of his own death. 

We have thus far endeavoured to follow, in a summary 
manner, the life of Noah Worcester, but our limits do 
not allow us to continue this sketch, slight as it is; 
we hasten to the great object of this memoir. 

In 1813, he removed to Brighton, in the vicinity of 
Boston, at the solicitation of four clergymen of the 
highest respectability, to edit a periodical called The 
Christian Disciple. The character of this work was 
one of gentleness, candour, and charity. " The Dis- 
ciple," (says Dr. Ware,) "as it came forth with its 
monthly burden to the Church, might remind one of the 
aged disciple, John, who is said from sabbath to Bab> 
bath to have risen before the congregation to repeat 
this affectionate exhortation, * Little children, love one 
another.'" 

His mind had long been revolving the great subject 
of war ; " at first," he says, " my views were perplexed, 
dark, and confused ;" but the war of 1812, between Great 
Britain and the United States, operated with him an 
entire conviction. He carefully studied the matter, 
and observed the measures which were pursued to ex- 
asperate the minds of men and prepare them for the 
horrible conflict^ resulting from party excitement and 
vile passions. 

In 1814, he wrote "A Solemn Beview of the Custom 
of War." This, says his biographer, was the most 
successful and efficient pamphlet of any period. It has 
been translated into many luiguagea, and circulated 
extensively through the world, and has been one of the 
chief instruments by which the opinions of society have 
been affected in the present century. It found a re- 
sponse in every heart; the world was wevied with 
battles ; and enough were found in every country to 
repeat and enforce its doctrines. The MasMchusetts 



Peace Society was formed, and the publication of " The 
Friend of Peace" began in 1819, and was continued in 
quarterly numbers for ten years. Noah Worcester de- 
voted his talents to this work. The revolution it created 
in society sufficiently proves its power and richness ; 
it was full of variety and argument, and enlivened with 
a quaint shrewdness of remark, and a gentle humour, 
wmch "just opened upon the reader, like the quiet 
heat of a summer day's twilight, and then disappeared." 
It is on this ground, as the apostle of peace, that we 
consider him one of the most remarkable men of the 
age, and one worthy to be known to the readers of 
" Hewitt's Journal." He carried the world perceptibly 
forward, — he opened a new era in its history, — he 
made the abolition of war practicable, by reasoning 
and demonstration. To circulate pacific opinions 
in his own countiy, he considered but a small part 
of his work. He wrote to the Emperor Alexander 
of Russia, and in return received an answer assuring 
him of his " cordial approbation," — ^we can only quote 
the concluding sentence. " Considering the object of 
your Society, the promotion of peace among mankind, 
as one so eminently congenial to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, I have judged it proper to express 
these my sentiments, respecting your labours, in answer 
to your communications to me on this subject. 

"Alsxaitobr. 
"51^. Petersburg, ilh July, 1807. 
"To the Bev. Noah Worcester." 



In answer to a letter to Prince Galitziny, we find the 
concluding sentence : — 

" Most earnestly praying for every blessing to accom- 
pany ycur labour in promoting peace on earth, and 
good will among men, I shall esteem it a peculiar 
honour to be among the members of such a humane 
society. 

"PbHTOB ALBXAHDKE QALITZllfT." 

Mr. Worcester received letters from distinguished 
men, and from foreign societies. Among the collection 
of original letters before us, it may not be uninteresting 
to mention one from Jeane Pierre Boyer, President of 
the Republic of Hayti. It is dated, " Port-au-Prince, 
le 9 June, 1818, An' 16 de Tindependance." 

The letter breathes a spirit of peace. All these tokens 
of respect and approbation were encouraging to the 
Friend of Peace ; and it is justly observed that, "by 
commencing a systematic enterprise against war, he set 
in motion an agency which unites itself with the other 
agencies now carrying forward the progress of man, and 
which are so knit together, and so reciprocally strengthen 
each other, that they make sure the final conquest of the 
world." That the work is still incomplete we see too 
many proofs ; but have we not reason to believe that a 
wonderful change of opinion has taken place. The great 
principles of peace are well understood. The world can 
only be changed through its opinions. Noah Worcester 
set in motion that direct action which goes at once to 
the bottom of the subject. The active combination of 
Peace Societies throughout the Christian world, by 
agents and books, bear witness to the value of his labours ; 
it was owing to his pamphlet called " A Solemn Be- 
view of the Custom of War," which appeared without a 
name or any recommendation, that the " Peace Society 
of Massachusetts" was formed. " Ho began his efforts," 
said the late Dr. Channing, " in the darkest day, when 
the whole civilized world was shaken by conflict, and 
threatened by military despotism. He lived to see more 
than twenty years of general peace, and to see through 
these years a multiplication of national ties, an exten- 
sion of commercial communications, an establishment 
of new connexions between Christians and learned men 
through the world, and a growing reciprocity of friendly 
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ftnd beneficent influence among different tiates, — 
all giving aid to the principles of peace, and encon- 
raging hopes which, a century ago» would have been 
deemed insane." Noah Worcester believed that no 
mightier man than William Penn ever trod the soil of 
America, when entering the wilderness unarmed, and 
stretching out to the savage a hand, which refused all 
earthly weapons, in token of brotherhood and peace. 
He believed in the power of Christian love to subdue 
and control the angry passions, and his whole demeanour 
expressed this feeling. There was an unusual gentleness 
in his manner, and at the same time a dignity which 
at once commanded respect. He was tall and athletic 
in his form ; as he advanced in Ufe his silver locks fell 
to his shoulders ; though he gave the beholder an idea 
of meekness, it was justly said, there was a majesty in 
his meekness. We well remember this venerable man 
near the close of his life — ^his flowing locks, his benig- 
nant smile — his hand usually when he spoke placed 
upon his heart — for he was suflfering from some disease 
in that region. We often met him in his quiet walks in 
a neighbouring wood, belonging to his true and con- 
stant friend the late Qorham Parsons. His mind was 
impressed by the beautiful objects of nature, and culti- 
vated by poetry and music ; his residence was as patri- 
archal as his life, and we rejoice to say that this resi- 
dence has nassed into the hands of the daughter before 
alluded to.* His second wife, who seems to have been 



(1) I cannot resist making an extract from a letter I have in 
my poBseMion, written by this excellent daughter : — 

" When my father and a dear niece, who had been as a child 
to me, were removed to their better home, I found everything 
they had looked upon with pleasure — everything that had 
afforded comfort and hanpiness to them— ipossessed a value 
before ndcnown to me. Mr. Parsons chose I should remain in 
the house free of rent.** 

She continued residing there till the death of Mr. P., who 
willed this place with the addition of several acre* to a niece of 
his deceased wife. She considered it expedient to sell it, and 
offered the whole for four thousand six hundred dollars. To 
possess the house and half an acre round it, was all that Miss 
Worcester desired ; but to obtain this seemed impossible ; she 
could only command the sum left her by her father — one thou- 
sand dollars— and to secure the house the whole must be pur- 
chased. Encouraged by the rising price of land in Brighton, 
she finally determined to make the purchase. The bargain 
was made, and the one thousand dollars, her solo patrimony, 
paid on the reception of the deed, May 28, 1846 ; tne remain- 
ing sum WAS to be paid the 15th of July following. " All my 
friends had discouraged my undertaking," she writes, " but 
something within me encouraged me to go forward. I felt 
that the promises of God were sure. He had been a * Father 
to the fatherless,' and 1 felt tluit he would help me through, 
though I could not see Kow" 

The very next day she offered for sale all except the hoiue 
and lialf an acre, for three thousand two hundred dollars. In 
one week she was offered three thousand five hundred dollars. 
She now determined to let the matter rest till the time drew 
near for payment. When that arrived, she told the last appli- 
cant that he might have all but the house and outbuildings, with 
half an acre of land, for three thousand eight hundred dollars. 
He paid the money, took the deed, " and thus,** she writes, **1 
was enabled to make payment in full on the day appointed. All 
I can sav is, the lot was cast into the lap, but the whole dis- 
posing thereof was of the Lord.** 

1 have added this account because it is interesting in itself. 
Perhaps those who have not visited her on her landed estate 
can hardly sympathize with me. To do this, thev must see the 
neat little tenement, with its green blinds, the turfed yard before 
it, with its gravelled path from the street to the door ; its white 
open work fence, and simple shrubbeiy, wanting only the luxu- 
riant vines and monthly roses of England to make it one of 
their beautiful village residences. Could strangers enter the 
humble dwelling, and witness its neatness, order, and comfort, 
and see her with her niece, a child of her adoption, they could 
with difficulty believe that the annual expenditure of this happy 
home never exceeds one hundred dollars. 



all he could wish, died five years before him, and he was 
left alone with his only unmarried daughter. She 
watched over him day and night, inheriting his own 
peculiar sweetness and gentleness, and soothing and 
comforting him under ^the infirmities of age. By her 
care and economy she made his means sufficient for idl 
bis wants, and gave an air of neatness and taste to the 
little tenement, which he rented from Mr. Parsons at a 
low rate. He spoke of his old age as the happiest part of 
his life. — " When I have visited him," says £>r. Channing, 
"in his last years, and looked on his serene countenance, 
and heard his cheerful voice, and seen the youthful 
earnestness with which he was reading a variety of 
books, and studying the great interests of humanity, I 
have felt how little of this outward worid is needed to 
our happiness ; 1 have felt the greatness of the human 
spirit, which could create to itself such joy from its own 
resources." He closed his mortal life October 31, 1837. 
A monument at Mount Auburn is erected to his memory 
by numerous friends. On one side is this inscription : — 

" Blessed are the peacemakers, 
For they shall be called 
The children of Qod." . j 

He was aged 79 years. 



Utterarg Notices. 



Pclitieal Economy; or, the Philosophy of Chvemment. 
By M. Da Sismoidx. With an Historical Notice o/his 
Life and Writings, By M. Miohbt. London : John 
Chapman, Kewgate-street. 

Mb. CHAPMi.ir has done a good work in presenting us 
with these essays of M. De Sismondi. Aristocrat as 
M. De Sismondi is reckoned, we yet feel universally in 
his writings such a spirit of truth, of justice, and of 
humanity, that even where we do not agree in his con- 
clusions, we respect his reasonings ; we see that they are 
based on much reflection and experience, and are well 
assured that they are the honest emanations of a very 
noble mind. The essays in this volume on Landed Pro- 
perty ; on the Condition of the Work People in Manu- 
factories; on the Influence of Colonies in Human 
Happiness; on Universal Suffrage; on the Executive 
Power in Free Countries; and on the Element of 
Aristocracy in such countries; are full of profoimd 
wisdom, and solemn warnings. After reading these, we 
fully agree with M. Mignet : — 

It was Sismondi who was first indignant at the laisses fatre^ 
laitsez joaisgr^ of political economy. It was only after him that 
liis disciple Buret repeated : " Lamez /aire la mishre ; laisiet 
passer la mortP Let wretchedjiessdo its work ; do not interfere 
with death. 

It was Sismondi who was indignant at the system by 
which some labour, tliat others may enjoy. He it was who cried 
out that posterity will not deem ns less barbarous for having 
left the labouring classes without any security, than we deem 
those nations who have reduced them to slavery. 

It was he who asked, if it is not everywhere perceived that 
men are confiscated for the advantage of things P The working 
men are retrenched sometimes in one business, sometimes in 
another ; and what signifies the increase of wealth if it does not 
serve to feed men P 

It was he who demanded for all a participation in the advan- 
tages of life; he who refused to call tnat riches which one mem- 
ber of the community took from another ; he who cried that 
the advantage of all ought to limit the rights of all ; that 
property is the right to use, not to abuse. 

Before O'Connell, with as much boldness, and more weight, 
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Sionoiidi emdaimed, ** The social order of Irelnd u esKntiaUy 
bad , it must be changed from top to bottom. The question is 
not to give the bread of charity to the famished poor ; it is to 
secure existence, property, to every man whose hands are his 
onJy wealth." 

Who is the radical who has said with more vehement warmth 
than Sismondi, '* Ttiere is spoliation ; the rich man robs the 
poor, when this rich man draws from a fertile and easily culti- 
vated soil his idle opulence ; whilst he who has raised this 
income, who with his sweat bathes every production, dies of 
hanger without being able to touch it." 

It was he who tanght the people that the tree Savings Bank 
was the land ; governors, that to raise the moral character of the 
people, the future must be given to them, for all our moral ideas 
are connected with foresight. 

It was he who continually repeated, " that all the efforts of 
charity are only palliations ; of what use are schools to him 
who has no time P instruction to 1dm who sells the most painful 
bodily labour at the cheapest rate, without being able to get 
work P Savings Banks to him who has only potatoes?" 

These are great and eteniAl traths, and well dees 
H. Mignet conclude : — 

The day will come when Uie experience which he laid up wil 
bear fruit in the worlds the dav will come, when both the 
operative and the labourer will obtain that just share of enjoy- 
ment which he never ceased soliciting for them. 

We mnst add, that the notices of Sismondi's life are 
yery interesting. 



MaupraL By GBoaai SAim. Translated by Matilx>a 
M. Hats. London: Churton. 

This work forms the fifth and sixth parts of the 
monthly issne of this edition. Maaprat is one of the 
most interesting of Qeorge Sand's prodnctions, and 
Miss Hays has giyen to her translation all the felicitous 
freedom of an original. 

The story opens with an account of the family of the 
Mauprats, one of those races of men who in the feudal 
ages abounded, and what the Germans termed Baub- 
£tten, or Robber Knights. In the revolting descrip- 
tion which George Sand has given of this family, she 
has by no means overstepped the simple truth. In 
many parts of the continent such families continued till 
a late period. They retained their feudal fortresses, 
and far away f^om towns continued to lord it over the 
surrounding country at their pleasure, plundering both 
strangers and neighbours with little ceremony or 
remorse. Their rental reduced to little or nothing, it 
was thus they lived, detested by all that knew them. 
At Neckarstinach, near Heidelberg, there is a group of 
old fortresses on the hills, which were occupied formerly 
by a family of the name of Landschaden. the Disgrace- 
of-the-land. These people were exactly such as Madame 
Duaevant has described the Mauprat«. 

The story opens by £dmC*e Mauprat, the daughter 
and sole heiress of a better branch of the Mauprat family, 
taking refuge in the castle,^ or ralher den, of these 
bandit relatives — for they were no better — in a storm, 
as she is out with her father hunting. She is totally un- 
aware into what place she has got, but believes it to be 
the castle of Rochemaure, whose mistreas, a lady of 
rank, was a distant relative. Her horror on discovering 
the real name of her retreat, lloch-Mauprat, was pro- 
portionate to its infamous character. No woman could 
be known to have been under its roof without total loss 
of reputation. She is saved, however, from her fearful 
situation by the youngest of the residents, Bernard 
Mauprat, the nephew of the execrable horde of savages 
who were the masters of the place and estate. 

The castle was attacked by the military, and set fire 
to, and the wicked brothers perished, two only ex- 
cepted, and these disappeared, as supposed, never to be 
heard ot Bernard was adopted by his relative, the 



father of Edmee; and the history of his gradual 
civilization — ^for he was but a better sort of savage — 
and of his social refinement, is a new and interesting 
spectacle. He has noble qualities, combined with all 
the impetuous passions of his race, and the impatience 
fostered by the wild, lawless manner in which his boy- 
hood has been spent. The smooth conventionalitiea 
of ordinary life wear and fret such a character; but 
time, diligent study, and a high hope — that of the love 
of his beautiful and amiable cousin^-cany him through 
the trying process, and soften his manners, though they 
can never subdue his independence of feeling, and hia 
love of freedom and of active enterprise. 

As he approaches the goal of his fortunes, however, 
and the hand of £dm6e is growing every day more 
certain, his two detested uncles reappear on the scene, 
in the guise of monks, and Jean Mauprat, the most 
cunning, plotting, and detestable of them all, as a 
Trappist becomes in the eyes of the people a saint. 
He is a saint only to plot more securely the destruction 
of Bernard and £dmce, and the securing of the whole 
Mauprat estate to themselves. 

Bernard, young and full of courage, treated these 
miscreants and their plots with contempt; but the 
Abb6 Aubert, who was attached to his uncle's fiunily, 
warned him not to be too confident. 
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'Jean Mauprat is a coward; I do not fiaar him,' 
exclaimed Bernard. 

'* ' You are wrong,' replied the abbe ; ' one should 
always fear a coward, because he may strike um bdiind 
while we are expecting him in front* " 

How true ! In all her writingB, Madame Budevant 
exhibits a profound knowledge of human nature and of 
life. How full of that knowledge are the sentiments 
she makes the abbe utter on this occasion ! Who has 
not bitterly experienced them 1 It was impossible for 
us to read the following passage without recent events 
and personages flashing strangely upon our minds : — 

" ' Though the sword of justice hangs over Jean Mau- 
prat,* he remarked, 'and you are at the height of 
honour and prosperity, do not despise the weakness of 
your enemy. Who knows tohat cunning and hatred 
may tffed. ? They may take (he place of the just, and 
cast them into the dust ; they may charge Uieir crimes 
upon another, and sully wUh their ignominy the robes 
of innocence. You have not done with the Mauprats 
yet.' The poor abb^ did not know how truly he spoke." 

No ; the vile, artful, and insidious Jean Mauprat 
continued to bring everything into confusion, and to 
the brink of destruction. Edmee is fired at in the 
forest at a hunt ; Bernard is accused of the attempt to 
murder her, and is actually adjudged to death. Heaven, 
however, brings out the truth, and the cousins many, 
and enjoy the triumph of innocence and virtue. 

This is but a meagre outline of the story. The 
characters of Patience, the recluse of the tower of 
Qozeau, and of Marcape the mole- catcher, are well con- 
ceived ; the trial of Bernard is finely conducted, and 
full of thrilling effect ; Bernard also serves in America 
under La Payette, and the dawn of the French Revolu- 
tion is brought tangibly into the horizon. Altogether, 
it is a work worthy of the author's fame. 



An AntidoU for Infidelity, By Thomas Bullook. 
London : Aylott and Jones. 

This is an excellent little pamphlet, designed to circu- 
late amongst the people, and well worthy of their most 
attentive perusal. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AKD OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In ikia department of our Jounhol we mean not anlff to stale candidly our otcn earnest opinion on any mtUter 
of imporkmee, but shaU endeavour, aa far as in us Hes, to form and guide public opinion, cu every honest 
journalist shotdd do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions of others of aU classes — he they rich or 
poor, be they matters or men, be they men or women. We work for oil, and we desire to work with cUL — Eds. 



Co-'Cperative Proyrns. — ^The many fkcta preieated of Iste in 
oar Record, connected with co-operation, are convincing proofs 
of the rapid progress of the principle. The Leeds Redemption 
Society has late^ issued an admirable pamphlet on the subject, 
called " Comrnvuity, Practical and Practical" which shows 
what has been, and may be done by co-operation. All over the 
country new co-operative leagues are forming. At Birmingham 
the one recently organised is flourishing, and amongst the 
honoraiT roonhers elected we see the names of William and 
Mart Howitt, Mart and Maroarzt Oillixs, and our 
friend Silybrfrn. We feel particularly gratified that this 
Society originated in the public reading of Uowitt's " Letters 
on ZtOour." Since then they have read Maiy Gillies' " Asso- 
ciated Homes,** and Silverpen's "Co-operative Band,** from 
Howiifs Journal; and papers from The Labourer, and other 
works advocating the great principle of the accumulation of 
capital and the acquirement of land by the people. This is a 
practice which might be introduced into co-operative societiea 
with great effect. 

The endeavour to cheapen bread by the establishment of 
co-operative mills and batcriea has been very extensive ; and 
the idea thrown out of uniting with the co-operatista of America 
to import com from that ooantry, has made the most lively im- 
pression. Goodwyn Barmlrf, who is closely connected with 
the most active members of these societies on both sides the 
water, has eierted himself to bring this important matter to 
hear. It opens up a new and great field of enterprise for the 
co-operative principle, and for the philanthropist. Goodwyn 
Barmby seems to m the uniting link in this scheme of co-ope- 
ration between the miUions of America and England, and a 
more hononrable or useful position it would be difficult to find. 
To help to bind together two great families, by making a large 
exchange of their commodities, com on the one side, manu- 
factured goods on the other, and that without the intervention 
of the merchant and the speculator, is worthy of the highest 
Christiaa amlution. 

Formation of a Co-operathe Society at Nortcick — To the 
Editor of HovntCs Joumal.^SiB^ — I feel great pleasure in 
announcing to you tlie formation of a society recently esta- 
blished on the co-operative principle, and it is with feelings of 
deep satisfaction that we read in your Weekly Record of the 
progress making in the people's cause. And as we have found 
ourselves very much strengthened and stimulated to exertion, 
from reading the various reports in your excellent Journal, we 
think that others may feel similar pleasure, from a report of 
one formed in Nor\vich. 

Sir, during tlte last winter two reTerend gentlemen of this 
city, one a Unitarian and the other a Baptist, agreed to 1^ 
aside doctrinal differences, uid united together to deliver a 
Course of Lectures, alternately, to the working classes. Tlie 
object of the lectures was to improve the moral, and elevate 
the social condition of the people. The subjects were truly 
excellent, and wc have no doubt were the means of imparting 
new and sound ideas to numbers that attended them; and 
certain we are, that if the cUrgj through the length and breadtli 
of the land would follow their example, it would do more 
towards estaUisliing the nniversal brotherhood of the human 
race, than ever has been done. 

At the termination of the lectures, a party of five persons 
i^recd to hold a meeting to deeide upon what steps could be 
taken to carry out the principles laid down by tne lecturers. 
The meeting took place upon the 30th of March, 1847, and, 
after mature consultation, the following resolution was 
unanimonaly agreed to. ** That this meeting is unanimous in 
considering the co-operative and associative principles as the 
only means worthy the -consideration of the working classes, for 
a thorough amelioration of their present condition.** At the next 
meeting the society was oi^anized upon tiie above principles, 
and agreed to be called the Nor^icn Co-operative and Re- 
demption Society. 



Its objects as stated in the Rules are: — 

1. The accumulation of capital by means of pecuniary con- 
tributions, and the profit on articles sold at the common 
store. 

2. The gradual employment of its members for the benefit of 
themselves and the association. 

8. The hire or purchase of land to enable the Society to 
supply itself with the necessaries of life, and to become a 
self-supporting institution. 

Knowing that union is not power unless directed by wisdom, 
vrc meet weekly for reading and mutual information, and 
intend, as soon as means will allow, to establish a library and 
reading-room ; and we hope by it, and the occasional delivery of 
popular lectures, to diffuse sound and practical views on the ali* 
important topic of mutual co-operation, and other nseful 
subiects. 

Our motto is — ** AH Men are Brethren ;** consequently we 
invite men of eveiy shade of religious and political opinion to 
come forward and aid us in the great and glorious work of 
elevating the social, moral, and intellectual condition of the 
people. 

Our subscriptions are three-pence per week, and we hope to 
augment our funds by business transactions; we already number 
thirty-two members of all shades of opinion, willing to lav aside 
all sectarian feelings, and unite together for the above glorious 
purpose. 

At the present time we are reading your truly excellent 
" Letters on Labour,** and derive much encouragement and 
information from them, and it was with much pleasure we read 
of your intention to publish them in a separate form, believing 
them calculated to do more towards spr«uling sound and 
correct views upon the all-important subject of co-operation 
amongst the people than any work that has yet been published. 

Should the above be considered worthy a place (either whole, 
or in part) in your very useful and informing Weekly Record, 
we shall from time to time forward you the progress of the 
cause in Norwich. 

I am, Sir, on behalf of the Society, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Col6y Place, Norwich, June IWA, 1847. K. E., Sccretaiy. 

Vhit of the Members of Leeds Meehanxci Institute to Castle 
Howard. — Bear Sir, — On the 9th instant, the members of the 
Mechanics* Institute of Leeds had a trip to Castle Howard, the 
magnificent mansion of the Earl of Carlisle, about fifty miles 
from Leeds ; about 1,000 members went over its vast domains, 
its beautiful walks, aviaries, hot-houses, and gardens, adorned 
with temples, statues, columns, and pillars ; also, the visitors 
were admitted through this princely mafision with its painted 
dome, its exquisite marble tables, its choice and rare paintings, 
some that once belonged to the Palais Royal, but which were sold 
during the Revolution and the Reign of Terror ; one especislly 
deserves notice, " The Three Marys over the Body of Christ, 
by Carracci — it is said his lordship has had 90,000/. offered for 
this alone. The drawing-room is hun^ with beautiful and ancient 
tapestry, and contains a choice selection of books ; on the table 
were some modern ones, such as " William Howitt*s Homes 
and Haunts of the Poet!»,** " Titmarsh*8 Trip from Corahill to 
Grand Cairo." The Museum was rich in rare and antique 
specimens of art and curiosity ; there we saw the casket pre- 
sented to Lord Morpeth (eldest son of the Earl of Carlisle) by 
the electors of the West Riding of Yorkshire, containing an 
address with signatures extending to four miles; also a mahogany 
wheelbarrow and silver spade, with which Lord Morpeth turned 
up the first sod of the Great Western Railway. The day ^-as 
fine, and the treat from smoky Leeds to Castle Howard was of 
no every day kind, to see such extensive grounds, such hill and 
dale, such ancient trees with their thick umbrageous shades 
sheltering the small pic-nic parties and groups, the rich stores 
of wealth presented to their gaze in the castle, and the merry 
tunes of a good band of mnsic, gave to the scene a pleasant and 
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lively appenranoe. The Countess of Carlisle end I^d^ Mary 
Howard and other difitingniahed gnests came to the windows, 
while one of the Committee of the Institute returned thanks to 
the noble owner for the pleasure received in tlie visit ; the com- 
pliment was acknowledged, and the band played " Ood save the 
Queen,** and the company started off to the station for Leeds, 
where they arrived safely about 9 o*clock. 

Bromley y near Leeds, Tours respectfully, 

June 18, 1847. JoHW Kraxc. 

Natiotud Land CbsMwwiy.— Sin,— Allow me to correct an 
error which appeared in the Journal of Saturday last. In the 
notice of the aemonstration of the Land Company at O'Connor- 
ville, it was stated, that the Company intended to raise money 
by mortf^ging one estate to purchase another; such is not the 
law of Company. 

The 3rd rule states that a Bank of Deponts shall be esta- 
blished in which persons may deposit their savings at an interest 
of S^ per cent., or as the Directors have now altered it to 4 per 
cent., which money ii applied to the purchase of more land. 
The land and buildings of the Company present good security. 

Bule 4 states a Bank of Bedemption shall be established in 
connexion with the above, in whicn members may place their 
savings at an interest of 4^ per cent, which will go to the re* 
demption of his capitid— his rent being reduced iu proportion. 

You also mention that the Company have two estates, whereas 
they have three, in Worcester and Gloucester, one in Hereford- 
shire, and I hope, ere you receive this, another near Mansfield, 
Nottinghamshire, of 606 acres of prime laud. Thus you see 
we liave 1,033 acres alraidy, not including that near Mansfield. 

I remain, sir, yours, &c. 
New Radford^ Nottinghamkire, Samuel Saundzbs, 

June 14/A, 1847. Sub-Secretary of the Company, 

Coliages^ Land, and Conyenial Socieiy. — To the Editor of 
EomtCe Journal. — SiR, — An acquaintance of mine living near 
London possesises sixty-eight acres of land, situated in the 
county of Lincoln. I have frequently heard him say he should 
like to build on his estate fifteen or twenty Cottages, allowing 
three or four acres of land to each, and go with his wife and 
family and live in one himself; provided he could get intelligent 
and suitable tenants for the other proposed tenements and pieces 
of land. 

I believe there are many comfortable people who would like 
to become tenants (or, if it suited them better, freeholders) of a 
cottage and a little land, if they could secure congenial society, 
wliich is sometimes a difficulty in remote parts of the country. 

It struck me, I would, by your kind permission, make my 
friend*s idea known to the public through your Journal, and I 
feel assured suitable tenants will gladly come forward to offer 
themselves as occupiers ; or occupiers and purchasers. 

My friend's eMatc is composed of some of the richest laud in 
England— is healthy, dry, and well drained. It abuts on the 
sea. is eight miles from the krgest market town in the county, 
and 120 miles from London. 

The owner of the land is not a speculator nor a mere adven- 
turer ; he wishes to retire from the bustle of the world and 
collect around him a few congenial spirits. 

By means of tliis notice in your Journal, my friend's embryo 
idea will probably become a pleasing reality to Idmself and 
others. 

This notice may be the means, too, of causing some land- 
holders to divide and subdivide their estates, so as to furnish 
homely homes for intelligent and industrious small capitalists 
who can handle ▲ spade, and ^tv learned to live comfortably 
on limited meant. 

Early Closing of Shops. — The chemists and druggists of 
Boston have, at the solicitation of their assistants, agreed to 
close their shops at nine o*clock every evening, except Saturday ; 
and also during the time of morning and afternoon services on 
Sundays. The arrangement wiU commence on Monday next-, 
June Zlst. 

The assistants and apprentices, grateful for the above 
relaxation, beg leave to assure their employers and the public 
generally, that no exertion shall be wanting on their part, to 
merit a continuance of the kindness already shown to them. 

Boston, June Wh, 1847. 

The Eranyelical Alliance's Notions of the Sources of Infi- 
delity. — To WiLUAM IIowiTT. — Friend, — " The British 
Organization of the Evangelical Alliance,*' is holding its meet- 



ings here at present The following I cut from ths SeoiA 
Newepaner report of its proceedings : 

The Kev. £. BiCKEBSTSTH gave in a report from the com- 
mittee of the southern division, with reference to infidelitj. It 
suggested, as topics of investigation under that head, that an 
endeavour should be made to ascertain how facts in phyvical 
science may have tended to encourage infideUtjr ; and how, 
idso, it may have been fostered and promoted by pkUantkrtync, 
lilerary, teientijie, and benefit huiifmfious, 

A long discussion ensued npon the phraseology otiginallj 
employed in the report, /dom/m^ to teetotal societies as sulyeeU 
of inveetiyation in connexion with the nread of infidelity. It 
was ultimatelv decided that the words " phUanthropie instita- 
tions** should be employed. 

So philanthropy is the nurse of infidelity: tliey therefore 
virtually declare the " church** to be an anti-philattthropic insti- 
tution. 

The <* Bagged Schools** of Edinburgh have been shut against 
Roman Catholics, but the latter have opened Bagged Sdioola 
for Catholics, &c., and Protestants if thej choose to come ; tlie 
Boman Catholics invited a Protestant dezgyman to act as a 
director, but he refused. 

Tours truly, 

Edinburgh, June 12M, 1847. B. P. Scon. 

Public HeaUh,-~On. Tuesday evening a lecture was delivered 
on the causes of disease, by William Thomason, in Carr-street 
Chapel, Limehouse-fields ; the audience consisted of an intellij^t 
body of operatives, who seemed to appreciate the propositions 
advanced. Mr. W. H. White made some remarks at the dose 
of the lecture, and an announcement that a course of addresses 
would be given on sanitary and kindred topics concluded tlie 
business of the evening. This chapel was once in the hands of 
a Christian body, but is now held oy a Temperance Society for 
the joint purpose of Christian worship and the advocacy of 
Temperance prindples. 

East London Co-operative Dradiny Society. — On Wednesday 
evening, 16th inst, a meeting of the members of this societv 
took place for the election of its officers ; the meeting was Veil 
attenaed, and a deep interest was manifested in its proceedings. 
At the conclusion an enrolment of members took place, when 
sixty names were placed on the books, sorm of whom paid up 
their shares. We commence our purchases in the course m 
a week. 

June nth, 1847. William Thomasoh. 

Now ready, and to he had of all BookeeUere, 
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FELICITii: LAMEXNAIS. 

Akoko the men of Progress of the present time, 
Felicite Lamennais must take the highest rank. He is 
formed in the mould of the great martyrs of antiquitv 
— devoted as a saint in the service of the religion which 
he conscientiously believes to be true, and bold as a 
hero in the great cause of liberty and fraternity which 
he advocates. In him we find combined the pious sim- 

Slicity and purity of life of the good Penelon, the 
aantless courage of Luther, and the fiery enthusiasm 
of Peter the Hermit. His life has been a series of 
conscientious struggles, of internal revolutions, of over- 
turned convictions ; but still of never-failing hope, 
faith, and conrage. At every step in his career, he has 
gathered increased strength, still pressing on towards 
the high mark he has set before him, and saying ever 
to Truth, "Qo on ! whithersoever thou leadest I will 
follow r 

Of all living writers, Tiamcnnais is the one who has 
the most eflfectually employed the Christian Gospel as 
an agent for the elevation and emancipation of the 
universal people. He has seized upon it as the moral 
lever by means of which to raise the world : — an instru- 
ment heretofore neglected for this purpose, ofttimes 
perverted. It has been employed to raise classes 
and sects, to propagate creeds and formulas, to main- 
tain priasthoods and hierarchies; but not to bring 
life, liberty, and civilization to mankind. What, 
according to Lamennais, is Christianity, but the great 
gospel of human brotherhood, of universal lovel It 
does not consist in the multiplication of rites, cere- 
monies, and external observances, which are too ofteti 
but the figments and contrivances of the self-interested, 
substituting a false in place of the true conscience, and 
holding men as under the influence of an evil spell : it 
is not in the mysteries of a speculative faith, or in the 
rags and remnants of creeds outworn : it is not in the 
maintenance of doctrines about which no two may be 
agreed — some believing this and some that thing — and 
because of such difference mutually condemning and 
hating each other. No ! Christianity is not a creed, 
but a gospel ; its great test to men is not, " Do you 
believe this or the other dogma T' but, " Do you love Tit 
is a system of universal peace — substituting for nation- 
hood and clanship universal brotherhood. It embodies 
the great law and doctrine of Progress — progress in all 
respects, moral, social, and political, as well as religious. 
It contains within it a power of universal enfranchise- 
ment, to make all men equally free before each other, as 
they are in their Makers sight — to confer on each the 
enjoyment of a part of that which He has given to all. 
Its end is, the universal fusion of interests, arising from 
a fusion of souls — to unite men to one another in 
uniting them to Ood — to bind them together in Love 
under the holy law of liberty, which is the principle of 
progress, without end, and without limit of nation or of 
race — to develop truth and goodness throughout the 
world in all their fulness — and to produce a grand con- 
fraternity of mankind, as if worshipping under one 
temple, and dwelling together in one great city, all 
alike animated by the principle of love, charity, good- 
ness, truth, brotherly equality, and peace. 

But where to look for such signs of Christian realiza- 
tion at this present timel Eighteen centuries have 
passed since that Gospel was first promulgaterl, and 
where do we find it in actual practice 1 Many arc its 
hired teachers, but where are its fruits, even among 
nations long calling themselves Christian? Search for 
Christianity in the public institutions of countries— it 
is not there ; in the laws, almost all of which are per- 
vaded by a spirit of unjust inequality — it is not there ; 
in the manners of the time, characterised as they are 
by an intense selfishness — it is not there. Where, 



then, is iti It Is, answers Lamennais, in thi Futubb, 
silently preparing itself in the great deep of Hnman 
Nature, which is in travail ; it is in the mighty social 
movement which stirs up the people from one end of 
the earth to the other; it is in the aspirations of .pure 
souls and fervent hearts everywhere; it is in the 
universal conscience of Man, which says, " That which 
18 cannot last, for it is evil— the negation of charity, 
of justice, and of fraternity— a tradition of the race of 
Cain — a thing of reprobation and shame, which shall 
ere long be utterly dispelled before the breath of the 
Almightv." 

Such, in a rery few words, is the faith of M. Lamen- 
nais ; and if this be kept in mind, we shall find in it 
the key to that extraordinary series of intellectual 
revolutions which this thoughtful and enthusiastic man 
has passed through, as well as to the bitter scorn and 
contumely which interested advocates of efiete systems 
have tried to heap upon his name. 

Felicite Lamennais was born at Saint- Male, in Brit- 
tany, in the rear 1782. He lost his mother whilst yet 
a child; and his fttther being altogether absorbed in 
the management of an extensive business, in which he 
proved extremely unfortunate, the young Lamennais 
grew up almost without direction or restraint. The 
child was taught to read, however, at an early age, by 
an old housekeeper, and displayed a remarkable desire 
to acquire information, which he tenaciously retained. 
At nine years old, his elder brother John gave him his 
first inatructions in Latin ; but soon growing tired of 
his teacher, the young scholar determined to work out 
the remainder of his knowledge of this language by the 
sole aid of his dictionary. And he made such progress, 
that at twelve years old he was able to read Livy and 
Plutarch without difllculty. 

About thi6 time he was handed over to the care of an 
old uncle who lived in the country, and who seems to 
have troubled himself but little about his nephew's 
education. Occasionally, to get the boy out of the way, 
as well as to punish him, his uncle shut him up for 
whole days together In a large library filled with the 
works which at the time issued like a torrent from the 
press of France. Thb library was divided into two 
compartments, in one of which were placed the safe 
books, and in the o^er the dangerous and heterodox 
works, such as those of Bousseau, Diderot, and Voltaire. 
To this latter division the uncle had given the name of 
a very bad place, and on first turning the lad loose into 
the library, he had strictly forbidden him to go into 
that compartment. This prohibition, however, only 
served to excite his curiosity; and without minding 
the interdict, he fell upon the heterodox division with 
insatiable avidity, reading everything that came in his 
way, devouring Kousseau when other boys would have 
been spinning their top, and often forgetting his dinner 
to feast upon Voltaire and Malebranche. 

Thus cast early upon a sea of doubt, it were not 
matter of surprise if the young mind of the scholar 
should have been thrown into agonies of perplexity and 
unbelief as to the most vital and eugroshing of all 
subjects. And he did pass through this probationary 
period of mental torture and doubt, as has often enough 
been the fate of even the strongest minds. As the 
skill of the mariner is cultivated amidst the storm and 
the tempest, so is it not unfreqiiently tne lot of the 
great thinker to reach firm and abiding convictions 
through the shoals and quicksands of unbelief. The 
discipline is a dangerous one, but the strong mind 
grows stronger under it, and finally gets through it in 
safety. On a mind of common order, the impression 
thus early made by such ill-regulated and undigested 
reading would most probably have been of a permanent 
character. But Lamennais had within himself the 
power of reacting on the sceptical dogmas of the 
French philosophera, and, though young, of resisting" 
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tk«ir fiUladet. In oommon with all other ardent 
natnreiy he partook in that general uneasinesB and dis- 
quiet which about this period agitated almost the 
entire social world. Bat his mind had by nature a 
strong reli^ons bias; mere intellectual achierement 
did not satisfy him ; h« eould find repose only in the 
arms of fiuth. The beaatiful idea of *' The Unirersal 
Church" possened him. He shrunk back trembling 
from the brink on which he had stood, and threw 
himself with derotion into the embrace of the Church 
of Rome. 

His fint internal rerolation thus achieved, Lamen- 
nais plunged into study with renewed ardour. He 
secluded himself from the world, and nourished himself 
on the elements of faith. At the age of twenty-two. he 
partook of his first communion, and had by that time 
resolred to follow the Toeation of the priesthood. His 
father wished to train him for commercial pursuits ; but 
to this he entertained a decided aversion from the first, 
and his destiny was fixed. He entered the College of 
Saint-Malo as Profiessor of Mathematics in the year 
li07. About the same time he published his first 
workman eventful era in the life of a literary man. It 
wss a translation of T^ Spiritual Ouide — an ascetic 
old book of Louis de Blois. * In the following year he 
published his first original work, entitled, MeJUctiana 
on the State of the Church in France, 

Under the government of Napoleon, the Church had 
been completely laid prostrate at the feet of the state. 
It was bound and manacled in every way, and was 
regarded at best as a mere piece of state machinery, 
fitted nther to control than to suppress religious 
feelings amon^ the people. Ijamennais, in the work 
alluded to, insisted on the Church being emancipated 
from this state of vassalage ; — not that, at this time, he 
considered the national or popular liberty in the cane, 
but rather the supremacy of the Church, and the en- 
largement of the powers of the priesthood. He was 1 
for the sovereignty of belief, such sovereignty to he 
wielded by the Roman see. The unity of religion and 
the Church was his great idea. Although the work, 
therefore, was in the main a covert apology for spiritual 
despotism, the government of Napoleon spied danger 
in it, and the book was seized — a tribute to the ener- 
getic eloquence and fervent spirit which breathed 
throughout this first production of the author. Soon 
after, in the year 1811, he assumed the tonsure, and 
entered the little seminary of Saint-Malo, of which his 
elder brother John was the principal. Next year the 
two brothers conjointly brought out a work entitled, 
The Doctrine of the Church at to the Institution of 
Bishops. This work displayed much theological eru- 
dition, and was considered by the ultramontane Catho- 
lics as a complete refutation of the views of the Abb^s 
Gregory, de Pradt, and Tabureau, who had contended that 
the pontifical sanction was not essential to render the 
election of bishops perfectly valid. From this it will 
be seen that Lamennais, at the commencement of hin 
career, held the extreme views of the ultramontane 
party. 

The star of Napoleon now became obscured ; foreign 
armies entered France to reinstate legitimacy and the 
Bourbons ; and Lamennais, who had removed to Paris, 
prepared to welcome them with a shout of joy. The 
Emperor was driven to £lba, and the author pursued 
him with his anathema. The Hundred Days suddenly 
came round, and, alarmed for his safety, Lamennais 
fled across the channel to London, where he remained 
for several months in a state of obscurity and privation, 
attempting to support himself by teaching. Lamen- 
nais to this day relates an anecdote of a visit which he 
paid when in London, to Mrs. Jerningham, the sister 
of Lord Stafford, to solicit a vacant place in her fiunily 
as tutor. After scanning his threadbare garments, 
and downcast appearance, she told him point-blank 



that "ha voold not suit her, he had too stupid a look!" 
Her ladyship must have had but small skill in physi- 
ognomy. And we can figure to ourselves what liunen- 
nais must have looked then, from what he is now. 
Extremely small and meagre in person, as If his frame 
had been worn down by continued study — of pale but 
strikingly sensitive and expressive countenance, indica- 
tive of trials and resignation — a nobly formed forehead, 
not so very large, as so beautiful in its proportions — 
eyes deep-set and downcast, but occasionally glancing 
vividly at those about him, in an almost wild manner — 
a feeble and hesitating voice, most nnlike what one 
would expect in the powerful agitator he has since 
proved - a bashful and confiised manner, timid in the 
extreme like that of moat deep students,' snch was the 
person, whose husk only the Honounble Mrs. Jerning- 
ham saw, and found that it denoted stupidity ! 

Limennais was, however, more fortunate in his appli- 
cation to the Abb€ Caron, from Rennes, then conductr 
ing a boarding school for young emigrants near London ; 
and here he found an asylum for several months, filling 
the humble post of usher. 

Napoleon was a second time expelled frx>m France, 
and Lamennais returned u> Paris amidst the crowd of 
royalist emigrants. In the year 1816, at the age of 
thirty-four, he was ordained a priest at Rennes ; and 
shortly after, there appeared the first volume of his 
celebrated work, entitled An Essay on Jidigious In- 
difference. This was the first g^reat event in his literary 
career. He became at once £unous. The book excited 
an extraordinary sensation in all quarters; and the 
formerly obscure priest was at once hailed as the most 
powerful and brilliant writer of his day. His bold and 
impetuous style, his decisive reasoning, his beautiful 
language, reminding one of Rousseau in his happiest 
manner, carried all minds and hearts as if by storm. 
The church extolled him as its ablest champion ; and 
congratulated itself on the advent of another Bossuet. 
Two other volumes followed the first, in 1820 and 1824, 
which still more widely extended and established his 
reputation. The then Pope, Leo XII., styled him 
" The last Father of the Church," and had his portrait 
hung up in his oratory, the only other there being one 
of the Virgin. He even offered Lamennais a Cardinal's 
Hat ; but, foreseeing perhaps the trials of the future, 
he had the courage to decline it, recommending for 
promotion his friend Lambruschini, who afierwards 
proved his bitterest enemy. 

A word of explanation may be oflered as to the 
objects of the Essay on Indifference. The French 
Revolution entirely laid prostrate the rdigions system 
of France. From blind credulity, a large proportion of 
the nation had suddenly leapt into the opposite ex- 
treme of blind unbelief; which, by the period of the 
restoration, had subsided into a state of peifect indiffer- 
ence as to religious matters. Faith in things unseen 
had almost died out. To drag France from the state of 
spiritual death — to rescue Christianity from indiffer- 
ence and oblivion, and revive it in all its force in the 
hearts of his countrymen, such was the great aim and 
ambition of M. Lamennais. He broke through the 
arguments of unbelief, and with audacious daring 
laboured to do what Catholic writers bad not before 
attempted, to reconcile the truths of philosophy and 
religion. He surveyed all times and systems, passed 
in review the history and experiences of preceding ages, 
and, reuniting the scattered traditions of the past, 
constructed therewith his great system of human tradi- 
tion. We have already said that Lamennais was a 
Catholic — wedded to his Cliurch — and then seeing in it 
the grand means of elevating and emancipating man- 
kind. He regarded it too as the depository not only of 
the truths of revelation, but of the highest traditional 
authority of the human race. Such was Lamennais' 
" philosophy of common sense," as he himself styled it. 
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We do not Bay that he Booceeded in the great task 
which he set himself to do— that he established satis- 
faetorilj his doctrine of human tradition, or reconciled 
either historic or philosophic truths with the truths 
held by the Roman Church. He assumed more than 
he demonstrated, and though he broke through the 
arguments of infidelity, he did not equally succeed in , 
solving the great problem of faith. In his zeal and 
vehemence, he occasionally pushed his arguments to 
the verge of absurdity. Nor, though at all times up- 
holding liberty of thought or worship, did he seem 
to perceive that the tendency of his system was towards 
an absolute theocracy, whose consummation would be 
the blind and unquestioning submission of the people 
to the hierarchy of a Church assuming to be the only 
true Church. There was, however, so much hearty 
enthusiasm and honest zeal, such glowing eloquence 
and ennobling truth, scattered throughout the work, 
that the writer fascinated even where he did not con- 
vince, and he compelled the assent of all men to at 
least this conviction — that here, notwithstanding his 
errors and short-comings, was a brave, an honest, and 
to himself a thoroughly true man. 

And now he looked to the government of the Resto- 
ration for aid in the establishment of that unity of the 
nation and the church for which he longed. The dream 
he had cherished, of a government identifying itself 
with the cause of social and religious progress, was now, 
he fancied, about to be realised. Alas ! how entirely 
was ho deceived; how soon were his darling hopes 
blasted ! The government of the Restoration, like that 
of the empire, used the Church as a tool, holding it 
as altogether subservient to state purposes. The 
restrictions of the empire were continued, and even 
increased; the law was made to regulate every, even 
the minutest department of Church government; 
the Church, in a word, was now the mere slave of the 
State. 

The ardent mind of Ltamennais burst into revolt 
against this state of things; and, in the year 1825, he 
spoke out so strongly, in a work entitled Religion 
eonndered in ita Connexions with Civil Order awl 
Poliqf, that he was prosecuted by the government, and 
condemned to pay a fine of thirty-six francs. In 1829, 
nothing daunted, he published another work, equally 
bold, entitled Progress of Revolution and War agaiiisi 
the Church, in which he argued the cause of religious 
independence ; or, rather, the independence of the Ro- 
man Church in France, againB,t the government. But 
the legitimists were now too much occupied to take 
note of this work ; they were already harassed by their 
growing troubles; a new Revolution loomed before them, 
which at length burst out in 1830, and the old Bour- 
bons were again driven from France, despised alike by 
church, aristocracy, and people. 

Liamennais hailed the Revolution of 1830 as the day- 
Bpring of hope for the nation. Now was the time for 
the Church herself to take the lead in the great social 
movement of the time; the Church which had weathered 
the storms of ages, and identified itself with the his- 
toric progress of mankind — which cherished the great 
doctrine of faith, and stood before all people as the 
teacher and maintainor of Christian truth — the repre- 
sentative on earth of Him who had so loved the people, 
that Ho g^ve himself up and died for them. To this 
Church, then, Lamennais now addressed his forcible 
appeals ; he called upon it to lead the movement of the 
age towards liberty, equ^^lity, and love The progress 
of man, he urged, could not be stayed ; it was an uncon- 
trollable necessity, beyond the reach of all power. As 
the great moral instrument of the age, then, let the 
Church take her place at the head of this holy move- 
ment "Abandon," said he to the clergy, "your alliance 
with the slate ; give up the paltry piitinco which it 
calls to you for support, and this for the purpose of 



trammelling your liberty ; and fulfil your true misftion — 
that of leading men ormxd to truth, peace, love, justice, 
and liberty." 

To carry on this advocacy with greater effect, Lamen- 
nais established, in September, 1830, the month suc- 
ceeding the Revolution, a journal called The Future 
(L*Avenir), in which were associated with him Count 
Montalembert, the Abb^s Gerbit and Lacordaire, and 
other distinguished writers. Their avowed objects were to 
identify and unite Catholic interests with Liberal inte- 
rests, and to awaken the Catholic Church to a knowledge 
of its urgent duties. Their aim, to use their own words, was 
— *' to batter to the earth the reign of force, and to 
substitute for it the reign of justice and of charity, 
and thus to realize among the members of the great 
human family, individuals and people, the unity in 
which each, being the life of all, participates in the 
common good of all, under conditions more favourable 
to the development of this common good : for such is 
the tendency of the Gospel." The writers of jT/ic 
Future spoke oat boldly to the Papacy, neither con- 
cealing nor mitigating the truth. "Your Power is 
passing away, and Faith with it," they said. " Would 
you save the one, and also the other 1 Then unite both 
with humanity, such as eighteen centuries of Chris- 
tianity have made it Remember that nothing ia 
stationary in this world. You have reigned over kings, 
and kings have served you. Separate yourself from 
kings, and now stretch forth your hands to the people ; 
they will support you with their strong arms, and what 
is better, with their love. Abandon the worldly wrecks 
of your ancient ruined grandeur — spurn them with the 
foot as unworthy of you." 

At the same time, Lamennais zealously seconded 
his words by deeds. He founded, in conjunction with 
his co-labourer», a " General Agency for the Defence of 
Religious Liberty," the objects of which were, to obtain 
redress of all grievances under which the ecclesiastical 
minister laboured, or which militated against hia 
liberty, — to uphold establishments for the promotion 
of free education— primary, secondary, and superior — 
among the people, independent of the state, — and to 
maintain the right of all Frenchmen to combine peace- 
fully together for the purpose of promoting religion, 
education, social well-being, and liberty. He pro- 
claimed sympathy for the suflTering and the oppressed in 
all lands. He proposed a union of the nations for the 
common progress of all. He preached liberty for 
Poland, and emancipation of the Italian States from 
the despotism of Austria; — he instituted a subscrip- 
tion for the relief of the starving Irish at the oflUce of 
The Future, which soon amounted to 80,000 Irancs. 
Local associations were speedily formed throughout the 
country by his influence, by means of which numerous 
schools were founded, and journals were established, in 
which the same broad and truly catholic views were 
earnestly advocated. 

The public listened to this new teaching of Catho- 
lic democracy, with wonder and joy; but the dig- 
nitaries of the Papal Church regarded it with dismay 
and indignation. They loudlv called for a bull of 
censure from the Pope — the tope who had styled 
Lamennais "the last Father of tne Church." Alas ! 
the Church, like the monarchy, proved false to the 
hopes of the prophet Leagued as it was with the de- 
spotisms of Europe, it could not sympathise with Lamen- 
nais* ardent aspirations for liberty. The Pope was 
combined with Austria against Italian patriotism — with 
Russia against Poland — he was on the side of legitimacy 
and " divine right" everywhere. The cries of the suffering 
people vere unheeded — Rome's sympathy was for kings. 
Hence the abus3 which was now heaped upon Lamen- 
nais and his journal ; and the rumours which began to 
be promulgated abroad, that he was about to be put 
under the ban of the Pope. 
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LamennaiB, BtUl devoted to his Church, and belieying 
it to be the true one, resolved to suspend his journal for 
a season, and go to Bome in person to see Pope Gregory, 
and explain fo him the views which he professed. But 
the governments of Austria, Prussia, and Russia, had 
preceded him with their commands : they demanded a 
formal condemnation, by the head of the Church, of the 
daring preacher of Christiauity according to St. Paul 
— the terrible innovator and revolutionist who had the 
hardihood to proclaim that " where the spirit of Qod is, 
there should be liberty also." Hence Ijamennais* errand 
proved a total failure : there was no relenting in Rome 
— the preacher had but dreamt a dream, from which he 
was too rudely awakened. He was even prevented from 
speaking, at Rome, on the subject that he had gone 
about — he presented a long memorial, but it produced 
not a word of reply. At last, disappointed and east 
down, he turned his back on Rome, and set out for Paris. 
On his way home, at Munich, he was overtaken by the 
encyclical letter of August, 1832, in which the Pope 
condemned his doctriues in the most positive and 
emphatic manner. He characterised liberty of con- 
science as " an absurd maxim, mere raving;" liberty of 
the press a " fatal liberty, which was not to be thought 
of without horror ; " and resistance to the prince " a 
crime." 

On the fruitless result of his mission being thus made 
known, lAmennais announced that The Future was 
thenceforward suppressed, and the general agency 
dissolved. Not satisfied, however, with this concession,, 
the Pope insisted on Lamennais subscribing his uncon- 
ditional adhesion to the encyclical letter. With many 
qualms of conscience, and mental tortures — struggling 
as he was between freedom and Rome, for the ties 
which bound him to the Church of his fathers were not 
yet utterly severed,— after a long correspondence and 
many expostulations, in the course of which the Papal 
head conceded nothing and extorted everything, La- 
mennais, expressly " that he might have peace," as he 
said, signed his adhesion ; and for a time retired from 
the public eye, borne down with grief and humiliation. 

But there waa no " peace*' for Lamennais. His was 
not a nature to be overwhelmed and altogether disabled, 
by temporary mortification and defeat. Truth and inde- 
pendence had already taken strong hold upon him— truth 
eliminated by intense study and profound reflection; 
and lie felt that he must speak it out, even though it 
should kill him. While his enemies were congratulating 
themselves that Lamennais was for ever silenced, he 
was taking silent counsel with himself at his country 
retreat in Brittany. In his solitude at Chcnaye, where, 
twenty years before— then full of zeal for the Church 
and its institniions — ^be had written his first work on the 
Institution of Bishops, he now held commune with his 
heart. and conscience, and resolved on the course he 
should take. He had appealed to the monarchy to under- 
take the leadership in the cause of Christian progress, 
and the result was miserable disappointment. ^ He had 
next appealed to the Church, and his second disappoint- 
ment was even more miserable than his first. What re- 
mained then 1 An Appeal to Tub Pkoplb, who were 
above both Church and monarchy— to the great mind of 
man, before which all other powers succumb— to the 
universal human heart, which ever beats true to the 
great cause of progress upon earth. He therefore forth- 
with wrote and published his famous Words of a Believer 
(Paroles d'un Oroyant), only some three months after 
he had withdrawn from the public gaze, and was sup- 
posed to have been silenced. 

This manifesto of human brotherhood and demo- 
cratic Christianity was at once regarded as the gage of 
war thrown down to the established powers upon earth 
—alike to king and to pope. Luther's defiance nailed 
to the gates of Witfcemberg could scarcely have caused a 
more profound sensation. While the ruling class 



regarded it with liorror, the people hailed it with 
rapture, as the gospel of a new era. The extreme 
beauty and eloquence of the style in which it waa 
written, its poetico-rcligious language, and the many 
touching as well aa trenchant truths which it em- 
bodied — though many conceived them to be eminently 
dangerous in their tendency — attracted the general sym- 
pathies of the multitude, and Lamennais again found 
himself more admired and powerful than ever. This 
work was shortly followed by others — by the Matters 
concerning Home, The Book of the People, Modem 
Slavery, The Country and the Government (which sub- 
jected him to a government prosecution and a year's 
imprisonment), a new translation of The Evangelists, 
with notes expository of the democratic truths of the 
text, and finally a work, entitled SketcJies qf a Philo- 
sophy {Esquisse dun Philosophie), which embodies all 
hiB doctrines, and is a resume of his principles. 

In the former of these works, Lamennais called 
loudly on the people to rise out of their bondage and 
be free men. The powers of the earth, he urgdl, had 
hitherto been exercised only for their oppression ; and 
the people continued to suffer, because they submitted 
to suffer. Eighteen centuries of Christianity had not 
yet produced love and happiness among men; and 
why? "Because men do not believe; because they 
have not faith in their right, and in the invincible 
power of their right Because everywhere the op- 
pressed clasacB groan in expectation of a relief from 
their misery, which never comes. Because they believe 
not, because they have not faith, in themselves, or in 
Qod, who is always ready to help tbem, but not without 
their own efforts ; for it is the privilege of free creatures 
to be that which they unndd be ; so that their punishment, 
when they bow before injustice and tyranny, is that 
which they have themselves chosen." " Qod placed not 
man," he elsewhere says, " upon this earth to enjoy it 
as his finite country, to while away his hours in indo- 
lent slumbers. Time lapses not on like the gentle 
zephyr, which, as it floats over his brow, caresses and 
refreshes it : it is as a wind which now glows and now 
again freezes— a tempest which hurls along the frail 
bark, under the gloom of a dreary sky, amid the rocks. 
He must arise and watch ; he must put his hand to the 
oar, and damp his brow with the sweat of effort; he 
must even do violence to his nature; he must tame 
down his will to that immutable order of things which 
incessantly hurls him to and fro in woe and weal. 
There is a duty, an intense duty, imposed upon him 
even in his cradle, which grows with his growth, and is 
demanded from him even to his g^ve — a duty which 
he owes to hia brethren as well as to himself; which he 
owes to his country, to humanity in general, and above 
all to the Church — ^the Church which, 'rightly under- 
stood, is but the seat of a universal family — the great 
city wherein Christ, King, and at the same time High 
Priest, sits Ruler over worlds, calling the free from all 
points of the universe, to unite themselves under the 
eternal laws of intelligence and love.'* 



Such, then, is a very brief sketch of the career of 
this celebrated man. He is fetill labouring earnestly 
for the people through the medium of the press ; being 
the principal writer in the Bevue Independante, which 
he conducts in conjunction with Qsorge Sand, one of his 
most enthusiastic disciples. Be- he right or wrong in 
his views, he is certainly one of the hardest workers 
living. And the tendency of his writings and labours 
will be variously judged ; violently condemned by some, 
enthusiastically praised by others. On this topic we 
would not now enter. But this we shall say — that in 
Felicity Lamennais we find one of the most earnest of 
living men in the cause of human progress, one of the 
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most courageous thinkeiB and writers, and one of the 
least selfish and most self-denying spirits of the age. 
If he does not command the assent^ he must at least 
secure the respect of all men. 

Throughout France, as indeed throughout Europe, 
his writings are everywhere read, by rich and by poor ; 
and we cannot doubt that they have exercised, and are 
daily exercising, a most extensive influence. We know 
not precisely how £ur his writings may have contributed 
to the present remarkable democratic movement in 
the Papal Church, led by the public-spirited Pius the 
Ninth. It all tends towards the direction that Lamen- 
nais had so long and so eloquently been pointing out 
to the Church to take ; and we know that he is now 
watching the progress of reform under the new Pope, 
with intense interest. It has even been asserted in the 
French papers, that he has solicited ^ reconciliation 
with Pius and the Church. But Lamennais' breach 
with Rome was too decided to allow of his return to 
her bosom, without long and trying experience ; and 
he has desired the above report to be publicly contra- 
dicted. He has now taken part and lot with the people 
in the great struggle for Progress — ^he dings no longer 
to the past, but hastens on towards the future — His 
motto henceforward is "On towards the Light — on 
without ceasing ! " 



: THE DEATH OF DRUSUS. 
Ahval. lib. ti. cap. xxni. ahd xxiv. 

BT mOHOLAS THIBHIHO MOILB. 

Bbvsub was next extinguished. Fain to live, 

And begging food his guards refused to give. 

Eight days on wretched aliments he fed, 

And gnawed the very flocks that stuffed his bed. 

And tried for drink — oh, many a worse endeavour ! 

Till the ninth morning quenched his thirst for ever. 

Against him dead his grandfather inveighed : 

Each vice of mind and body was displayed ; 

His deeds from day to day, the words he said, 

As daily booked, were now in senate read. 

Than which no horror more surpassed belief. 

Scribes had been set to chronicle his grief ! 

Each groan, each sigh, each change of face, for years ! 

And this came daily to a grandsire's ears ; 

Was treasured, read, and now through earth proclaimed ! 

But freedmen's notes the very menials named, 

Whose whips drove Drosus back, whose threats appalled. 

When near the threshold where his bed was walled. 

E'en their own savage menaces were written, 

A» something good ; with what ho said when smitten; 

His fainting cries ; his imprecations vain. 

At first as mad, which terror made him feign ; 

Till bold at last, or desperate of reverse, 

He poured in studied terms his earnest curse. 

'* So let him perish, as he starved my brother, 

Poisoned my father, and has doomed my mother 1 

Oh, as he made our house a house of slaughter. 

And grudges me, his grandson, food and water, 

Let him pay penance, pang for pang again 

To us, and ours, all CiBsara, and all men I " 

The Conscript Fathers feigned with rage to start ; 

But fear, but, more, amazement smote their heart ; 

That one so cunning, so obscure of old. 

In covering crimes, was now at last so bold 

As thus unwall and lay his palace bare, 

To show a grandson, bruised and bloody there. 

Beneath a menial's lash, and keeper's cane, 

^mploring life's last aliments in vain. 



SCENES FROM THE PEASANT LIFE OP 

HUNGARY. ^ 

Translated from (he original oj R. K. Terzhj, 

BY MART HOWITT. 

No. II. — The Lios of thb Villaqb. 

Onb summer's evening a group of nine or ten dark, 
gloomy-looking figures was squatted round a flickering 
fire, on the edge of a forest, where they had encamped 
for the night. Before them lay the gentle, open, grassy 
ascent of a lower range of hills; and behind them, and 
towering above the forest, rose the icy peaks of the 
Carpathian mountains. These men by occupation were 
horse-dealers, and their horses now grazed on the grassy 
declivity, or among the scattered alder-bushes, some of 
them in couples, others with their forefeet confined, 
neither of which modes at all assisted them in readily 
appeasing their hunger. 

As the darkness of the evening came on, and the 
light of the fire increased, the figures of this singular 
and wild group came out more distinctly, and then the 
observer might have seen that they were busied, not 
only in talking over the business of the day, but in the 
preparation and enjoyment of the evening meal. One 
was slicing with a sharp knife the barley bread which 
had just been taken out of a dirty linen bag, whilst 
another was turning upon a wooden spit a piece of 
bacon over the coals ; a third was devouring his slice 
of bread, which he had just been holding under the 
dripping bacon fat. In another part of the circle sat a 
broad-shouldered figure, who had placed his broad- 
brimmed hat upon his knee, and was using the crown 
of it as a plate for his bread and hot frizzling bacon. 

While this interesting business is going forward, we 
will endeavour to sketch one of these figpires, not only 
as a specimen of his class, and as the chosen captain or 
leader of this particular band of horse-dealers, but as 
being Janko, a man of considerable note among his 
fellows, and as the person about whom we have a good 
deal to say. 

Janko also had degraded his hat to the purposes of a 
plate : and with a self-satisfied air in his small, deepset 
eyes, he looked round from time to time upon the men 
who had voluntarily submitted themselves to his rule. 
He eats. His face, which is marked with small-pox, 
has a sharp outline, and exhibits an age probably of 
thirty. His wild, matted, and abundant hair, falls 
upon his shoulders. 

Immediately below his chin, and in the fashion of an 
amulet, shone a brass buckle, which served as an 
agraffe to his collarless shirt. A chain of the same 
metal, and composed of small links, surrounded this 
ornament, and hung with many ends upon his breast. 
At the back of his head was stuck bis short pipe, in 
such a way as that the bole might be seen in his thick, 
bristly hair, while the stem itself was held fast by the 
neck of the shirt. This extraordinary position for his 
pipe was not peculiar to Janko — all his companions 
carried theirs in the same way. Without pockets in 
their garments, and liable to fall in with meddlesome 
hand^, their forefathers had hit on this ingenious idea 
ot putting their jewel readily away from the mouth, 
and depositing it at the same time in a place of safety. 
Janko's shirt was not only collarless, but it was of such 
a parsimonious length, that ever since the early days of 
spring, when it was new, and had been saturated with 
fat to fit it for summer wear, it had been impatiently 
waited for, half way up his back, by another very 
important article of costume— the leathern girdle — of 
which we shall have more to say; but the so-much* 
desired meeting never took place, and .the sunburnt 
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Btripe oa Janko's back bore testimony to the fBud of its 
future impoaaibility. 

The aboye-mentioned grirdle, or Btnp, as it ia called 
by the Sclaronians of this country^ it of from fourteen 
to eisrhteen inches wide, formed from the strongest 
leather, doubled so as to form a sort of bag, to one end 
of which are attached brass buckles, with which it is 
fastened round the body. This serves, as in Janko's 
case, a twofold — nay, a threefold purpose. For besides 
the extensive practical purposes to which it is applied, 
it is made to indicate rank and standing, as well as a 
means of strength to the possessor. Janko wore it with 
nine buckles, and of corresponding width, all of which 
announced him to be the Lion of the Village and 
Pastures. Its upper buckles were somewhat loose, and 
it held the implehients of most immediate use to him : 
as, for instance, his knife, tinder-box. pack of cards, and 
several of those large copper coins which are in use there. 
If we cast round a glance, of comparison between 
Janko and his companions, we shall see that three 
buckles only were permitted to the youths who had 
lately been advanced to meu's work, or admitted to the 
evening spinnini^-room, or to the dance on the Sunday. 
Four or five buckles distinguished the happy possessor 
of a sweetheart, or of a tolerably good domestic esta- 
blishment ; six or seven indicated the married man. 

The Hungarian troupers of coarse white wool, tightly 
fitting to the leg, and striped and bordered with red, 
sate close up to the above-mentioned girdle, and were 
securely buckled round the body by a leathern strap, an 
inch wide, and of several feet in length. This strap, 
however, was universally considered as the greatest 
ornament of the male figure. After having thus passed 
once round the body to fasten the trousers, the remain- 
der of it, and by much the greater part, ornamented 
with innumerable metal buttons, was so disposed over 
the hinder part of the body as to encompass it in two 
half circles, and thus exhibit in symmetrical rows all 
the buttons, however obtained. Hence it followed in 
most cases that the outward worth of a man might be 
reckoned by counting his buttons; and thus the eyes, 
•both of young fellows and young girls, were ab fre- 
quently turned to this feature of the body as to the 
countenance itself. 

At the moment of our introducing Janko . to the 
reader, his trouAcrs seemed to have survived the earlier 
days of their renown, and his admiration of them. 
Their frail remains were now held together by the help 
of innumerable pieces of linen and leather. Janko, 
however,, had a new pair, which called for his enthu- 
siasm ; he seemed now to have quite forgotten tliat 
these old ones were the very pair which, two years 
before, he had thought of, sleeping or waVing— which, 
for several weeks before he pospeiwed them, seemed the 
first wish of his life, and for which, when at length he 
had carefully saved the three schein-gulden which were 
required for their purchase, he went with a light and 
merry heart many miles to the fair, to bring them back 
on his own person. Yes, he seemed quite to have for- 
gotten that these were the very trousers for which, on 
the first Sunday after possessing them, he rose two 
hours earlier than usual, and with the first sunbeam 
walked through the cleanly-swept streets, past the 
house of his sweetheart ; that these were they in which 
he placed himself for a foil hour before the closed door 
of ^he church, in order that all passers-by might admire 
them and their wearer ; that these were they that had to 
bear, like him, the four-and-twenty cudgel-blows which 
he was forced to receive by order of his landlord, that 
his understanding might be enlightened on the impor- 
tant question of mine and thine ! And now Janko is 
ungrateful, and thinks with enthusiasm about another 
pair. 

The covering of Janko's feet is again peculiar, at the 
same time that it is marvellously simple. The pandals 



of several of the monastic orders resemble, so far as 
form goes, the botskori of the Sclavonians ; yet it is 
somewhat in the same way as wood resembles leather, 
or sandals, with naked dirty feet, resemble botskori with 
bundled-up dirty feet Janko took to himself a piece of 
tanned ox-hide about a foot square, divided it equally^ 
bored each side full of little holes, soaked the pieces 
until they were quite pliable ; then wrapping up his 
feet in innumerable rags, placed one upon each piece of 
leather, and laced it with a narrow thong of black 
leather on to his foot, or his foot into it, which the reader 
pleases.- This l>eing done, Janko then went to a dance, 
and thus they acquired the form which they now pre- 
sented to our eyes. 

Perhaps there is not an article of clothing, through 
the whole of Europe, which presents such an exact 
picture of the degree of cultivation of its nation as this. 
The inhabitants of the Lithuanian forests, a thousand 
years ago^ could not wear a more simple foot-covering 
than that now worn by the inhabitants of the greater 
part of the Carpathians ; and Jauko certainly was no 
more distinguished from them in his degree of educi^ 
tion than the raw hide from the tanned. Jauko always 
grew angry with every one who wore boots ; he con- 
sidered him either a gentleman or a spy. 

If we were to see our Janko stand up and throw his 
hunya^ around him, our imagination would not only be 
shocked by the comparison of the Janko we expected to 
see, and the reality, but if he were placed among 
English cornfields, he would serve for a scarecrow ; or 
were he suddenly to make his appearance in a peaceful 
German family, about Christmas, he would be mistaken 
for an ambassador of St. >k'icholas. As he now, however, 
stands before us, we discover the reason of the inner 
sleeves being tyed up, and maintaining an almost 
horizontal position, to be, that they are filled with early 
potatoes. Below these stiffened arms, which seem as 
short as if the hands bad been amputated in the 
plundered potato-field, present themselves the natural 
extremities, and an image of the Indian god, with four 
hands, stands before us. Such was Janko, the lion <^ 
the village ; the elected head of his company of horse- 
dealers. 

Whitsuntide is expected with great impatience by the 
horse-herds of this country, and is celebrated by them 
in a manner peculiar to themselves. Having supplied 
themselves with a sufficient quantity of provisions to 
last them for three or four days, they now betake them- 
selves for the first time in the season to the lower 
ascents of the mountains, where the vernal sun has 
already melted the snow, and clothed the pastures with 
verdure. 

For one whole year the same company of herds remains 
commonly under the same leader, and thus forms one 
associated band, the horses of which are not allowed to 
encroach upon the district of another such band. All, 
therefore, who are desirous of enrolling themselves as 
members of such a community, must bind themselves, 
on one of these evenings, to obey, and to perform all 
such business, during the whole summer, as the leader 
may deem requisite, for the convenience or the necessi- 
ties of the whole band. In ratification of this bargain, 
a certain measure of brandy is drunk, and then each 
one receives, with a flat piece of wood formed for the 
purpose, a blow upon the back, and in proportion to 
the indifference with which the pain is borne, he is 
considered worthy of membership. 

The self-same party, which a few pages ago we in- 
troduced to our readers, we again find assembled on 
Whitsun-Eve of the year 1829, around their former 
leader, Janko, who was now again saluted as their head 
for the succeeding season. Besides his former associates 
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there had now joined them Bome members of other 
bands, together with two yonng norices, who receiTed, 
with beating hearts, the blow of brotherhood. 
After the place of encampment for the three days had 
- been chosen, the necessary fire-wood collected, and the 
fire kindled, Janko stepped forward amid his com- 
panions, and made a sort of oration, the purport of 
which was, not only the introductory formula of saluta- 
tion, but principally the enunciation of the customary 
nsages and mode of conduct of the horse-herds. 

We will present our readers with the following 
important points therefrom : 

First. — The youngest of the band must carefully obey 
the commands of the leader ; ho must also fetch water 
for the rest of the members of the association, and drive 
the horses to drink. 

Second* — Whoever is caught in the act of stealing 
fruit or potatoes, shall not betray his accomplices. 

Third. — Nothing must be stolen from the property 
of the clergy, nor must the kilns be iigured. 

Fourth, — Whoever takes his horses' into forbidden 
meadows, must tie up the bells and not alight. 

Fifth. — Whoever gets drunk before his reium home, 
shall be assisted by his companions. 

SixOi. — If Jiorses are attacked by wolves, or by bears, 
every, one must hasten with a torch and axe to the 
rescue. 

Seventh.— ^o brotherhood is permitted with oxen- 
herds or witb gipseys. 

Eighth. — ^Every one, whether on watch, or awake, is 
bound to keep up the fire during the night. 

Ninth, — In case of any fight, every one is bouud to 
stand by his own band; and in case of a fight in the 
band itself, each one must espouse the part of one or 
other of his companions. 

Several other injunctions were given by Janko to 
the new associates, and immediately after that, the 
blows of brotherhood were administered by the well 
accustomed arm of Janko. 

The next morning, preparations for breakfast being 
made, there commenced that peculiar scene of Scla- 
Tonian brandy-drinking which might be given as a 
companion-piece to Hogarth's Punch. The manner of 
it was this. Afler each draught, the face was distorted 
in the most hideous manner possible; a suppressed 
coughing began ; curses were uttered on the bad liquor 
and the host; and this was continued in regular 
succession until the cask was emptied, or till one or 
another fell down in the circle. This mishap befell, in 
the first instance, to the two young novices. After they, 
with the greatest self-denial, had pledged every one of 
their companions, they tumbled down in a state of 
insensibility, and were laid in the shade of the nearest 
hazel bushes, where they were soon joined by the rest 
of their companions, and where we will now leave them, 
wishing them a joyful waking. 



Our next meeting with Janko is in the following 
vear, on the Sunday before Lent, in the public-house of 
his native village. As a good dancer, and an indifferent 
Christian, he stood looking impatiently through the 
window towards the church, waiting for the end of the 
afternoon service. He stood there, in full dress; his 
new cocked hat to-day was ornamented with an immense 
bouquet of artificiaJ roses, buds, leaves and tinsel, 
which, from its dimensions and height, reminded the 
specUtor, at the first gUnee, of the token which the 
bricklayers and carpenters put up when erecting a house 
to shew triumphantly that their work draws to an end. 

Behind Janko the maid servant of the house, also 
dressed in her best, was busily employed in beating as 
smooth as possible,with a flat block of wood, the unbearded 
and uneven floor of the house, that it might be ready 
for the approaching danoe. A little gipsey-lad, and 



virtuoso upon the triangle, tormented a shaggy dog till 
it was quite savage, and was now anxious to get his 
musical instrument from the neck of the ereature, where, 
in playing to him, he had slipped it, and which now the 
dog as it sate growling under the table would not gi^e 
up again, but seemed willing to receive as an Easter 
joke. Meantime the father of the boy sate with his 
coarsely glued and cobbled-togcther violoncello upon the 
table, endeavouring wearily to tune it. Provoked at 
length at the stiff-neckedness of one of the upper 
screws, he hastily took his pipe from his mouth, pnabed 
his long, blinding hair out of his eyes, and endeavoured 
with his white teeth to bring the strongest of the strings 
into harmony. The host, in his green velvet cap, wide 
shirt sleeves, and blue apron, laid out the pieces of wood 
on which the scores of the guests were to be marked, 
and waited, like the others, until the dance-loving people 
should make their way from the church hither. 

** They are just a-coming," said one of the members 
of the orchestra, at that moment entering, and the 
third and last quickly following, brought the same 
tidings. Janko went out to meet them; the elder 
gipsey began to tune his instrument, and the dog barked 
at the younger, and then, with the triangle on hia neck, 
made a spring out of the door. 

In a few minutes the room was crowded. The men and 
the youths were crushing one on another to get towarda 
the window, and towards the musicians; the young 
girls, and in particular all the dance-loving women-folk, 
drew themselves into their old place, namely the comer 
which the railing of the stove formed with the open 
door. The mere street-lads mounted upon the railing 
round the stove, or upon the great meal-chest where the 
children of the host were already seated. The Lion of 
the Village stood immediately in front of the table on 
which the musicians were seated, and waited with 
impatience till the unexciting tuning of the instrument 
was ended. 

" Play us a Sclavonion, old fellow 1 " raid Janko, in 
overflowing anticipation of the coming pleasure, whilst 
he set his cocked hat still more over his right ear, and 
threw his left arm around his neighbour. 

" Hei ! shake the fiddlestick, old fellow ! " added he, 
as he glanced behind him over the crowd of no less 
impatient girls. 

Scarcely had the first tone of that melancholy Sclavo- 
nian air sounded, than the dancers threw their hands 
above their heads, and with their eyes on the ground, 
sprang up, joined in with their voices, and the danoe 
commenced. 

When Janko had gone through the words of the 
melody he suddenly plunged among the girls, and 
swung his own sweetheart out from among them ; 
and then, without a word, and without any exchange of 
glance, the couple turned themselves with dizzy rapidity 
first to the right, and then to the left, and then to the 
right again, and always upon the self-same spot. As a 
matter of course, the same also did the other young 
fellows, and in a few momenta every one, with the 
exception of the children, whirled themselves in 
couples into the little dancing-room, and enjoyed them- 
selves so absorbingly, with their whole souls, as to 
forget all that surrounded them, and even the music 
itself, in dizziness. Then dashed and rebounded 
shoulder against shoulder, hip against hip, and back 
against back ; but this in no wise deranged the general 
concord, because it was reciprocal. This first dance 
lasted at least for lialf-an-hour, and then followed a 
pause ; and to this a Hungarian dance suooeeded. And in 
this way it went on, first dancing to this air, and then 
to that, and the whole company gave themselves wholly 
up to the pleasure of whirling round. Aa the brandy 
began to operate upon them, they mutually laid their 
heads on each others' shoulders, and their pleasure was 
one of half unconsciousness. 
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In this atftte of aflaira» and when the four lights burned 
feebly on the walls, Janko asked for that peculiar dance 
called the robber-dance, he himself undertaking to 
enact the dead man. With outstretched hands and 
feet, he extended himself at his full length upon the 
floor, in the midst of the great circle of spectators, and 
lay there with closed eyes like one dead. Four other 
young fellows, with axes on their shoulders, walked 
twice around the body, accompanying with their voices 
the most melancholy wailing of the music, and with 
their eyes cast down the while upon the apparently 
dead man^ they extolled in audible words and lamenting 
tones the life and deeds of their captain, whom they 
were supposed to recognise in the coriute. On the third 
time of moving round him, the first ul iho four raised 
the outstretched and stiffened right hand, and laid it 
upon the breast of the dead; the second placed the 
right foot in a direct line with the body ; the third did 
the same to the left foot, and the fourth laid ihe out- 
stretched lefjt hand also upon the breast of the pre- 
tended dead. Each movement, however, was made 
only as a change in the music gave the required sign. 
It was a moment of the greatest solemnity : the silent 
gaping crowd, the lamenting music, the dim light, all 
operated upon the rude characteFS of the people, and 
held them in a state of the utmost excitement. The 
four mourners now elevated their axes, swinging them 
in a threatening manner around their heads, then 
rapidly bending themselves towards the g^und, hopped 
one after the other around the corpse. Again they 
raised themselves, began again to move round as before, 
each one extending out the limbs as they had been in 
the first in.stanco. The music now played a second 
part of the song for the dead, and the first of the four 
mourners took a glass filled with wine, which was 
offered to him for that purpose, placed it on the 
uncovered breast of the dead, bent down to it, seized 
the glass between his teeth, and in that way swallowed 
it to the last drop. When this was done by the others 
also, they once more repeated all that they had done 
before ; hopped, swung their axes, and the music then 
made a pause. 

In the meantime, there arose among the spectators a 
general movement, a murmur, an agitation of the feet ; 
the lights, which had been taken from the wall, and 
from Uieir wooden sockets, were again put in their split 
hoop or candlestick, for each one was now about to 
employ his hands differently. The music began to play, 
and the first of the mourners placed himself by the 
body, bowed over it, and impressed a kiss upon the lips. 
The second did as the first had done, so did the third 
and the fourth, and still the excitement of the spectators 
increased more and more. Again the kiss was repeated, 
and as the third bent down to repeat it, the body, all at 
once, threw his hands and feet around him, held 'him 
fast down to his breast> and amid general exultation, 
every spectator lifted up his hands, whilst a woollen 
cloth was thrown over them by Janko's best friend, 
Juro. In this manner the robber-dance terminated, 
and other dances commenced. 

" Be merry while you can, Janko ! " said an elderly 
peasant who leaned against the window to the advancing 
leader, taking from him a glass of brandy, and pledging 
him in it. 

" Drink again to your own health," returned Janko, 
refusing to take back the glass. " I have been told, 
constable," continued be, " that this Easter they are 
going to enlist, or more properly not to enlist, but draw 
by lot in the new way." 

" Of a certainty, brother-in-law, so it is. The present 
of thirty thousand recruits, which the country made to 
the king last summer, will this month be completed. 
And, brother-in-law, who can tell whether the lot may 
not fill! upon you V 

" But you don*t take into consideration Uiat I am 



thirty yean old, and the only son of a poor old mother," , 
remarked Janko, in the confident tone of the opposite 
opinion. 

** Yes, in this new-fashioned way of drawing the 
recruits by lot," returned he, " no thought is taken of 
these things ; whoever is unmarried, and fit for military 
service, comes into the wheel of fortune, and must leave 
his further fate to chance." 

" This can never happen to me, my dear predeter- 
mined judge, sog^ve yourself no anxiety about getting 
my name either proposed, or into the wheel of fortune. 
I will never be a soldier. Drink to it, neighbours; 
drink and know that I at last am thinking about 
getting married," said Janko, in a merry tone, and 
offered the other the bottle to drink from. 

" Ha 1 bad brandy," observed the other, and turned 
away his face, adding, " amuse yourself, Juiko, we shall 
soon see what will be done." 

" Well, come the worst," said Janko, " in four weeks 
we shall be again out in the woods, (ind then, in God's 
name, let those catch us who can." 

" This will not do, Janko," said the other ; " anybody 
who is taken by lot must present himself for enrolment^ 
otherwise everything that he is possessed of, real or 
personal, is confiscated, and ho will be treated as a 
deserter; and more than this, every father is answerable 
for his son." 

'' I don't consider that this at all applies to me, if I 
have made up my mind not to be a soldier," returned 
Janko, and hastened away to his partner, saying, how- 
ever, as he went, ** we shall soon s^e, old fellow, shall we 
not 1 now well go and dance." 

(To be continued.) 



THE NEW MUSIC HALL, LONG ACRE. 

I HAVE followed too closely the progress of Mr. 
HuUah's efforts as a teacher of class-singing, — from the 
days when they were only dreams, hard it then seemed 
to bring into fulfilment, till Monday the 2lBt of June, 
when the stone of the New Music Hall was laid, — not 
to feel that to offer some record of the proceeding, is a 
task as easy as it is singularly grateful. So many good 
plans fail, that we can afford to lose no iota of plea- 
sure, hope, or encouragement, from the good plans 
which succeed. 

During the last twelve years, perpetual attempts have 
been mfuie to restore the old genial pastime of part- 
singing among the English. A benevolent and intel- 
ligent gentleman, Mr. Hickson, was one of the first 
who gave time and thought to the subject — and his 
efforts were felt in some of our Mechanics' Institutes and 
Viij schools. Then, tidings of strong demonstrations 
in Paris, made by Ilerr Mainzer, (a clever man, and one 
of the pleasantest contemporary writers on music,^ were 
succeeded by the arrival of the Professor himself; by 
his forming classes here in the midst of a fever of ex- 
citement, curiosity, and, it was fancied, difi^on of 
taste and information on the subject. Like Browning's 
Ognibcn, in " The SauTs Tragedy," with his experience 
of " four and twenty revolutions," — I have seen many 
such fevers. Doubtless, good was done, by the awaken- 
ing of public attention ; albeit little or no permanent 
musical result was produced. One may learn Poonah 
painting in " twelve lessons," and — Professor Richteri 
of Berlin, assures the Public — Perspective and Sketching 
from nature in One: but not an Art; let the quacks 
be ever so loud in promising, and their victims ever so 
willing in believing. And the systems adopted both by 
good Mr. Hickson and clever Herr Mainzer were sure 
to die out, from their deficiency in sound scien- 
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tifio basis, rather than from want of zeal on the part 
of the Master, or of teachableness in the Pupil. 

All this time a young composer, self-educated in oar 
Royal Academy of Music, (where, in tiiith, sad to say, 
tliose who cannot educate themselves, learn very little,) 
had— with an instinct far beyond the usual routine 
ambition of the English musician — been turning his 
attention to the new want springing up among the 
people, and to the best method of meeting this. He had 
already contemplated and arranged a method of chus- 
teaching; when, hearing of the extensive operations 
going on in Paris, he undertook a journey thither, to 
observe, to compare, and to learn. The re.4ult of this 
was — a conviction that the French method adapted from 
Swiss originalA by M. Bocquillon Wilhem, was, in its fun- 
damental principles, the most sure, complete, and pro- 
gressive system of vocal instruction as yet discovered — 
and the honourable sacrifice of much thought, labour, 
and self-complacency. Mr. HuUah, perceiving the foreign 
method to be the right one, relinquished his own— and 
betook himself to the task of arranging and adapting 
the Wilhem cx>de for English legislation. This, too, re- 
quired no common intelligence and clearsightedness. In 
teaching and being taught, the requisitions of the French 
differ essentially from ours. It is not merely that they 
like — ^they absolutely demand a normal formality and the 
show thereof in their official proceedings; by which 
time would among our English be wasted, and ideas 
crushed out The original Wilhem manuals are crowded 
with divisions and subdivisions, — with small martinet 
ordinances as to di^ipUne, — essentially unimportant, 
and, what is more to the purpose, imporaible to enforce, 
among a stui-dy, humorous population like ours. These 
details had all to be swept away, without impairing the 
main principles of the Method ; it was needful not to 
dwell so emphatically on the mechanical perfection of 
the machinery, &a upon the result towards which it* 
workings were to be directed. This distinction between 
the habits and modes of the tAvo countries, had to be 
shrewdly comprehended and carefully allowed for ; -and 
then the result of the experiment to be tried. I dwell 
upon these facts, since an amount of fooIit^h miscon- 
struction has been current with regard to Mr. Hullah's 
adoption of M. Wilbem's method, and the modifications 
there introduced, which claims rectification in a sketch 
like the present one. 

One of those chances which fall to more men than can 
or will improve them, gave Mr. Hullah a fair field for 
trying how far his plans were Utopian, — how far based on 
sound judgment and knowledge The Committee of the 
Privy Council— at that moment busily occupied in the 
Education Question, and anxious to devise some expe- 
dient which should attract and reconcile all the con- 
flicting particK who threatened to impede or traverse iu 
measures, — widely pitched upon Art as a famous harmo- 
niser of discordant elements. They would have Drawing 
for the People— Muflic for the People, etc.— eagerly 
availed themselves of the tender of Mr. Hullah's gratu- 
itous servicea, — and met them, by atiording him as 
many opportunities and means for trial as lay at their 
disposition — under the light of their favour and counte- 
nance. The first and central point of operation wss 
the Training School at Battersea, then under the close 
superintendence of Dr. Key ; the young men of which, 
a picked body, and spurred by the excitement of a new 
and picturesque pursuit, mftide a progress in learning 
the elements of part-singing, which was owned by every 
one to be something astonishing — and perhaps not suffi- 
ciently perceived by all who believe what they desire, to 
bo ineVitably exceptional. The Singing Class at Datteraea 
became the rage. Lords and ladies, ministers and 
gentlewomen in waiting, prieata and deacons, crowded 
iiA IcHsons, and naturally ran away with the notion, 
thul (iinue such a result could be so spcodily wrought, 
and since they were so thoroughly iuterc&ted in the 



same, — ^all England muai sing at sight within a twelve- 
month. Nay more : they met — they had claasaa among 
themselves. Ancient and augnvt persons, too, fondly 
expected that they shonid learn the entire acicooe of 
Song in " one breath.** The consequence was inewitab!e. 

" These violent delights have violent ends." 

So soon as it was discovered for the millionth time 
that Art is not a pastime, to be learned in one half 
hour, and practised the next,— a reaction took place, — 
some other toy came up, and Mr. Hullah and the 
Wilhem method were as capriciously left to themselreA, 
a.« they had been extravagantly bepraised, and used, and 
all but spoiled in the praise and the immoderate usage. 

I am intending neither objection nor criticism ; merely 
writing history. Without truth as its principle, or 
energy as its motive power, projecU thus spasmodically 
forced and checked can hardly keep life and aoiil 
together. The destruction of many a noble scheme may 
be ascribed to a neglect of this old adage. But the 
Method and the Man in question survived, because 
both are sterling. Not a penny of (Government money 
ever went to the scheme; so far from this, the pro- 
ceeds of the singing exhibitions, when they were mo»t 
lucrative, were applied to the support of an unsucceas- 
ful attempt to establi^^h drawing-classes : but when a 
lull came, and Oovemment patronage slackened — when 
Kxeter Hall was found too costly, and ita tenancy 
clogged with too many discomforts and diDobligements 
to be kept up; the Singing Classes removed to the 
ApoUonicon liooms in St Martin's Lane, and there 
continued their courses of study — none the less efficiently 
for the partial withdrawal of the lion hunters. All this 
while, let me observe, the method has been introduced 
in other public establishments, with various success — 
rooting itself here, dying out there — in proportion as 
circumstances fostered or discouraged it; ita failures 
and its gains contributing, however, to one general 
result, not merely a very sensible progress in certain 
mtich-neglected branches of the art— such as church 
singing and the like — ^but a difl'usion of interest in the 
subject. We must all remember the time, and have 
sufi^iered too much constraint under a dispensation 
— when, and under which. Music was scouted as 
frivolous, if not worse ; when, to speak of it as forming 
part of an Englishman's education, would have been to 
expose the speaker to certain ridicule ; not to consider 
the present willingness of learned, and virtuous, and 
influential persons (not musically gifted) to entertain 
and encourage the Art, as a most cheering sign of pro- 
gress. It is something to have lived to hear the Head of 
the English Church (as was the case the other day at the 
Examiuation of the National Society^s Westminster 
School) recognising Music aa a recreation which it is 
Sill utar}- to cultivate. 1 1 was something to stand by, whf le 
one of the Ministers of this great country left his more 
seriouR duties to lay the first stone of a People's Singing 
Hall :- the funds of which are to be largely contributed 
by The People I 

This brings me back to my ehroniele. The Apol- 
lonicon Rooms, from the first, were considered as merely 
provisional ; hardly sufficient for class-practice ; totally 
unfit for performances ; and containing i^cimt accommo- 
dation for the friends of the singers, whose sympathy ' 
and pleasure is a thing never to be lost sight of. The 
hire of Exeter Hall for occasional exhibitions waa i 
resorted to; but, besides the very great costliness of I 
this measure, and the absence of a home-feeling (whieh 
again goes for much), I am sorry to say that the expc> 
client has been rendered additionally (tifficult and dis- 
agreeable by the churlishness of another popular musical 
body, who, having retained and arranged the Hall for 
ooni*ert purposes, refuse, on any fair terms, to allow the 
youD^er choral body to avail themselves of their accom- 
modations. When we hear of the Sacred Harmonic || 
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SocUfy locking its organ too fast for golden key to 
open, and removing its platform at gratuitous trouble 
and cost, — what can we say, but that a newer and more 
g-cnerous body of singers is wanted to show the world 
that Music can refine the manners 1 Mr. Hullah's 
classes, then, resolved to have their own room: and, 
to make a long story short, aided by the confidence of 
some kind and steady friends, were in a condition on 
Monday, Jane 21 st, to have the first stone thereof laid. 
This was done in a piece of ground between Ijong Acre 
and Endeil-street, by Lord Morpeth, in presence of a 
numerous and I.eartj company of frieiuis and well- 
wishers. 

Altogether, the scene wa« as picturesque a one as I 
have ever been spectator of. It was not merely the 
moral picturesque of all classes combining in recogni* 
tion of the Beautiful — it was not merely the knowledge, 
that, among the proceedings of the day, would be the 
handing over to Mr. Hullah the first instalment of the 
money hoarded up by the singers themselves, (including 
schoolmasters, shopmen and women — a soldier or two, 
etc. etc.) the produce of their own concerts, to the tune 
of Five Hundred Pounds : — but there was no want of 
quaint combinations to strike the eye. The ground is 
overlooked by workshops — warehouses — a large tavern ; 
and sundry of those inconceivable compositions of 
shingle and red-tile, — which hold together, year after 
year, while bran-new railway viaducts of iron and stone 
fall in. Many of these — aU, I may say, which could in 
any way command the spot— were rocking under a 
swarm of uninvited spectators; who looked on, 
amused, attentive, but not rude. Here and there a 
sky-high chimney cut its joke, and a garret window 
vented its witticism. One funny fellow at last chose to 
take part in the show, and to direct " Ood save the 
Queen," — ^following the motions of Mr. Hullah's baton 
with a bit of lath. Now and then might be heard, 
from the side street without, the " concert sweet" of 
shrill children, who wanted, naturally enough, to come 
in and disturb what was going on : some of us, too, 
were plagued with fears lest some of the youths and 
maidens clustered at rather nervous altitudes, might 
forget to hold fast : — but on the whole, I must bear 
testimony to the respectful behaviour of the world 
without, in an unpromising locality, as remarkable : 
and note it by way of yet one more answer to such as hesi- 
tate to trust the good feeling and good breeding of the 
People of £ngland. That handful of lookers-on, might, 
without any overt act, have disconcerted the whole 
ceremony. 

This, it had been wisely ordained, was short and 
simple. A prayer was delivered ; the Old Hundredth 
Psalm sung by the classes; a capital speech — brief, 
feeling, and wise — made by T^ord Morpeth; then the 
address read to Mr. Hullah, with the tender of the 
money I have mentioned. This, of coarse, he acknow- 
ledged — ^and acknowledged well, because speaking no 
set Hpeech, but under the influence of deep and natural 
feeling while he was opeaking. I could not help look- 
inju: at a beautiful child, with thick rings of golden 
hair, and cheeks like fresh roses, — and wondering, 
whether, when he grows to be a man. he will retain any 
dim memory of that day ; so remarkable a one in his 
Father's life ! After Mr Hullah had said his say, the 
Bishop of Norwich clenched the matter by a few hearty 
and energetic words of approbation. Then " God save 
the Queen ** was sung — legitimately and illegitimately 
conducted, as I have said— and the party separated. 

We met in the evening at the Crown and Anchor 
to crown the good work, by finishing the day sociably. 
The party was an enormous one: and, of course, as 
mixed as party can be. But a blither, better ordered 
giitbering, with more obvious ease and enjoyment, was 
never seen. Some of our eminent professional musicians 
did themselves credit by lending aid to the entertain- 



ment. We had songs from Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, 
Miss Duval, — the brave sea-ditty of the " Bay of Biscay," 
sung in his old stentorian fuhion, by the vet«ran 
Braham — another song of Dibdin's, by Mr. Phillips, etc. 
— nor must Mr. W. Seguin and Mr. Clifford be forgotten. 
Then there was no lack of madrigals, glees, part-songs, 
executed by the pupils of the Singing Classes, who sate 
or stood, up and down the room, singing or not, as it 
liked them best — thus, by the way, unconsciously tea- 
tifying to musical cavillers, had any such been present, 
the entire soundness of their culture. Those excellent 
players and worthy men, the Distin family, lent their 
aid. Mr. Godefroid, too, who now ranks first among 
European harpists, treated the company to two «oib9, 
which were listened to with breathless silence, and 
received with the warmest applause. About twelve 
o'clock, " God save the Queen" was again sung, and the 
party broke up. 

Thus ended a most agreeable and memorable day. I 
cannot but add — and the testimony of a person with a 
tendency to morbid sensitiveness on such points is 
worth something — that one of its most agreeable features 
was the absence of any thing forced or factitious in either 
the serious or the social portion of our enjoyment. 
There was no clap-trap — no high profession — no weedt 
of rhetoric (as distinguished tram flowers of speech) — 
no fulsome bandying of compliment— no aflfected con- 
descensions-no affected humilities: and, inasmuch as 
the New Music Hall has been begun in a natural man- 
ner, 1 do believe devoutly, as I hope earnestly, that it 
will go on healthily towards completion, and prosper 
when completed. Nor will any one, I apprehend, with- 
hold from my good wishes the aid and sympathy of a 
cordial **Amen!'* 



WHAT THE HUTCHINSONS ARE DOING. 

"What are the Hutchinsons doing 1" is a question 
which has been asked us repeatedly, and which we our- 
selves have asked without finding any one to answer it. 
Knowing, therefore, the great and affectionate interest 
which is felt towards these noble young people, by that 
portion of the public which heard and saw them, I 
have much pleasure in giving, in the columns of our 
Journal, some extracts from a letter which I have just 
received from Abby; and in doing so, 1 trust that she 
herself will not feel displeased, that what she wrote for 
our private reading has thus been made public. She 
and her brothers enshrined themselves in thousands of 
pure and noble hearts, and to these her beautirul and 
child-like spirit speaks in this letter as well as to 
ourselves. 

Plymouth, May 5, 1847. 
Mt dear Mas. Howitt, 

My hope is that ere this time you have forgiven 
my silence. If hearts could correspond, without pen, 
ink and paper, I should often have communed with 
you, though so far dii>tant. Oh, those bright days 
spent in " our old fatherland," and made beautiful by 
the generosity of dear English hearts; we never could 
have stayed so long and so far away, had it not been 
for those' good, kind friends I and let it not be be- 
lieved, dear Mrs. Howitt, though our tongues and pens 
are silent, that we love you less. Every little wave that 
beats on the wild New England shore, brings tidin-s 
from across the deep, and our hearts bless you all. 

I received dear Mary's letter some months ago .... 

I have written so far and have not yet mentioned my 
brothers, or told you where they are. I must tell you 
that Asa has purchased the "old home-farm*' from 
father, and Judson has one adjoining it. John is about 
a mile and a quarter from us, in a little cottage amon^ 
the Elms, (not the Elms, Lower Clapton,) but in " ^ 
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old Granite State." Asa was married last Monday 
week, and is verj happy. We had, at his marriage, a 
family meeting, and were all there except two brothers 
who could not leave their homes. It was on May-day 
that we met at the old farm-house, and we rambled in 
the fields and gathered May-flowers, and then made our 
new sister a bridal " May-queen." Dear Alfred Tenny- 
son was not forgotten in that ''happiest day of all the 
glad mid-year," and many times did that sweet song 
sound forth in the old home. ... 

I haye not yet told you where brother Jesse and I 
are this summer. He is nicely settled at his little stone 
cottage at High Rock, Lynn ; and I am away, many 
miles from home, in Old Plymouth, Massachusetts. 
This is the same old shore that welcomed our pilgrim 
fathers, and offered them a free home. There are many 
pleasant associations in the old town which make me 
very happy. 

We were away singing all last winter, and had a 
pleasant though rather tedious tour. I suppose our 
English friends heard through the papers of the ex- 
citement we had at Philadelphia. We were very sorry 
that any thing of the kind should happen, and more 
on account of the coloured people than for ourselves. It 
is so wrong that they should be excluded on account of 
complexion. I hope, however, it will be no injury to 
the cause, but rather make people more zealous in the 
anti-slavery cause. " There is a good time coming'* by 
and bye, though we may wait long and anxiously. 

Dear friend, you can hardly think how many hearts 

are beating with joy in America, at the sound of 

and *B names. We are all desirous that you should 

come betore long to see our young country. We talk 
of you much, and I have many questions to answer 
regarding you. I see your Journal and read it with 
pleasure — it calls to mind former times. .... 

I am glad you are pleased with our dear countryman 
Elihu Burritt. He is a noble man, and is doing much 
with his '' Olive branches of peace" to make mankind 
happy in the spirit of love. .... 

Enclosed is a little flower which was one of the first 
seen by our Puritan Fathers the spring after they 
landed. They named it the " May-flower,*' from their 
little vessel ; although it is not pressed very well, it may 
give you an idea of what it is in its original state. . . . 
I am, dear Mrs. Howitt, with sincere affection. 

Your friend, 

AbBY J. HuTCniNSON. 

The little flower which was sent was well pressed and 
retains its colour perfectly : it is a specimen of the 
JEpigcea repem. M. H. 



PROM THE HUNOARIAN OP PETOPI. 

TRANSLATKD BT DE. BOW&IKO, V.P. 

I BOUND my nosegay with the hair of that sweet orphan 

child, 
Who is herself the sweetest flower that ever breathed or 

smiled ; 
I plucked the flowers from field to field, I bound them 

with her hair. 
But fair as were the fairest flowers, the maid is far 

more fair. 
A jesting, joyous, laughing maid— the brightest and 

the best ; 
And yet 'twas hard to bear— to hear my passion called 

aiest. 
Oh ! there*8 a sky-blue flower that grows amidst the 

growing com, 
But flowers of brighter, hearenlier blue my jmaiden s 

eyes adorn. 
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Men, Women, and Books; a Selection of Sketches, 
Essays, and Critical Memoirs, from his uncollected 
Prose WrUings,hyLEiOR Hurt. In 2 vols. London : 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Thb great variety of topics included in these Tolnmes 
renders it impossible for any notice in our limited space 
to do justice to them. They are selected from the 
writings of Leigh Hunt's younger days, and are pre- 
ceded by a portrait of a corresponding age. He an- 
nounces two other volumes of his later writings, with 
a portrait of himself at the present period. The beads 
of his chapters will afford some idea of the riches of the 
volumes. 

Vol. I. — Piction and Matter of Pact ; the Inside of 
an Omnibus ; the Day of Disasters of Carfington 
Blundell, Esquire ; a Visit to the Zoological Qardens ; 
a Man introduced to his Ancestors ; a Novel Party ; 
Beds and Bed-rooms; the World of Books; Jack 
Abbott's Breakfast ; on Seeing a Pigeon make Love ; 
the Month of May ; the Giuli-Tre ; a Pew Remarks on 
the Rare Vice of Lying ; Criticism on Pemale Beauty ; 
on Deceased Statesmen who have written Verses ; 
Pemale Sovereigns of England. 

Vol. II. — Social Morality ; Pope, in some Lights in 
which he is not usually regarded; Garth, Physicians, 
and Love-letters; Cowley and Thomson; Bookstalls 
and "Galatea;" Bookbinding and Heliodorusi Ver- 
Vert, or the Psurot of the Nuns ; Specimens of British 
Poetesses ; Duchess of St. Alban's, and Marriages from 
the Stage ; Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; Life and 
African Visit of Pepys; Lite and Letters of Madame 
de S6vign6. 

Now, in all this variety of topics, who is not aware 
of what a variety of fine fancy, of kind and genial 
thoughts, of curious reading, and as quaint and curious 
rendering, he is sure to meet with in two volumes by- 
Leigh Hunt 1 In such stories as those of Carfington 
Blundell, Esquire, and Jack Abbott's Breakfast^ we are 
sure to meet with very ludicrous occurrences ; in 
Omnibuses, Bed-rooms, and the like, we have human 
nature analyzed and seen through and through, but 
with no unfriendly, though a critical eye. In the 
Month of May we have the poet in nature, and in 
Criticism on Pemale Beauty, the poet in art That is, 
we have the poet regarding with the eye of an artist the 
female form and attitudes of attraction, and everywhere 
diffusing over it beautiful ideas. The remarks on red 
and golden hair are peculiarly true to both art and 
history. 

The second [volume consists more of criticism, with 
scattered notices, and as it were peeps at poets and 
poetesses that we love ; it is full of delightful reading. 
Had we space for much quotation, we doubt the fiist 
volume would put uB into sufficient perplexity. What 
an admirable paper is that on the Zoological Gardens ! 
How full of the spirit of humanity and of a curious 
speculation 1 The remarks on monkeys are strikingly 
excellent; but those on the eagles make us sad : — 

The poor eagles and vultures 1 The very instinct of tbis 
epithet shows what an uunntural rtate they most have been 
bronght to. Think of eaglet being commiserated, and called 
" poor I" It is monatroos to see nny creature in a cage, far 
more any winged creature, and most of all snch as are accus^ 
tomed to soar through the vault of heaven, and have the world 
under their eve. Look at the eyes of these birds here, these 
eagles and vultures ! How strangi^ly clouded now seems that 
grand and stormy depression of the eyelid, drawn with that 
sidelong air of tightness, fierceness, and threat, as if by the 
brush of some mighty painter. That is an eye for the donds 
and the subject-earth, nut for a miserable hoieoop. And 
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poor flagrgin^ wretches I how they stimd on their perches, each 
at a little distance from one another, in poor stationary eihi- 
bition, eagles all of a row ! — qoiet, impaired, tcrvbby ; almost 
motionless 1 Are these the sovereign creatures described by 
the Buffons and Mudies, by the Wilsons of ornitholofgr i^nd 
poetry, by Spenser, bv Homer ? Is this the eagle of Pindar, 
heaving his moist back in sleep npon the sceptre of Jove, nnder 
the inAuence of the music of the gods ? Is this the bird of the 
English poet, * 



" Soaring through his wide empire of the air, 
To ¥!€atker hi* broad vans /*' 

Wonderful and admirable is the quietness, the philosophy, or 
whatever yon choose to call it, with which all the creatures in 
this place, the birds in particular, submit themselves to their 
destimr. They do not howl and cry, brutes though they be ; 
they do not endeavour to tear their chains up, or beat down 
their dens ; they find the rontest hopeless, and they handsomely 
and wisely give it up. 

There is no paper, however, more excellent in these 
Tolumes than that on the Rare Vice caXled Lying, which 
is, in fact, a moat capital article on the ballot. We sup- 
pose that this originally appeared in the Examiner ; 
but wherever it appeared first, we are glad that it is 
here. It is a masterly and conclosive composition. It 
is difficult to say whether its beginning, its middle, or 
its ending, is the best. ' He ends by telling " the dear 
anti-ballot people" that he has two things to say to 
them, namely. 

Before you have a ri^ht to nsk the voter not to be false to 
you, yon must get rid of your own falsehoods, great and small ; 
and second, that when yon do get rid of them, you mil be tueh 
wry coMsrieHtiottt men, thai you will not have (he face to ask 
him to violate nis cotucience. 

Bat the list to be got rid of is a formidable one, if we 
arc to judge by the author*s opening of his case, which 
must be the extent of our extract. With this we again 
take leave of him, witli thanks for many happy hours 
and charming thoughts', and with our hearty congratu- 
lation that at length the government has acknowledged 
his worth by an annuity. Long, very long, may he 
live to enjoy it, for no man has more richly deserved it 
than he I 

Tiie great argument against the ballot is, that it teaches 
people duplicity, — that the elector will promise his vote to one 
man, and pye it to auother. In short, that he will lie. Lying 
is a horrid vice, — VM-English. It must not be suffered to 
pollnte our shores. People lie in France. They lie in Italy. 
They lie in Spain and Portugal. They lie in Africa. They lie 
in Asia and America. But in England, who ever heard of such 
a thin? ? 

" Wlint is lyin^ ?" says the English courtier. 

" Can't say, indeed, sir," says the footman. 

" Nor I," Mys the government spy. 

" Never heard of it," says the tradesman. 

" Never borough-mongered with it," says the peer. 

" Never bribed with it," says the member of parliament. 

•• Never subscribed the Thirty-nine Articles with it," says the 
collr^an. 

" Never pretended to a call with it," says the clergyman. 

" Never nolo emtcoparied witli it," says the bishop. 

** Never plaved a ruse de guerre with it," says tlic general. 

** Never told it to a woman," says the man of gallantry. 

" Never arpied for it," says the barrister. 

" Never sent in medicine with it," says the apotliecary. 

" Never jockeyed with it," says the turf man. 

" Never dealt with it," says the man at Crockford*s. 

" Never wrote a great A with it," says the underwriter. 

" Never took in the custom-house with it," says the captain. 

" Never doctored my port with it " says the wme-merchant. 

" Never praised or condemned with it," says the critic. 

" Never concealed a motive with it," says the partisan. 

" Never puffed with it," says the bookseller. 

" Nor I," says the manager. 

" Nor I," says the auctioneer. • 

" Nor I," says the quack-doctor. 

" Never used it in my bread," says the baker. 

« Nor I in a bUl," s.nys the tailor. 



** Nor I in a messure," sava the coalman. 

" Can t conceive how anybody ever thought of it," says the 
innkeeper. 

** Never made an excuse with it," says the fine lady. 

" Nor I," says the ladv's-maid. 

" Nor I," tays the miUiner. 

" Am a horrible sinner, but never went so far as that,** says 
the methodist. 

" Never uttered one to my wife, pretty, jealous soul," says 
the husband. 

*' Nor I to my husband, poor man," says the wife. 

^ Nor I to my mother," says the little boy. 

" Nor I in one of my speedies," says the king. 

" Nor I in mine," says the minister. 

" Nor I at a foreign court," says the diplomatist. 

" Should never forgive myself such a tiling," says the pick- 
pocket. 

" CouIdnH live nnder it," says the beggar. 

" Never saved myself from starvation," says the Irishman. 

" Nor got a bawbee," says the Scotchman. 

** Nor I a penny," says all England. 

O, spirits of Lucian, of Babelais, of Moli^re, of Henry 
Yielding, of Steme,^ook down upon borough-mongers and 
their anti-ballot men, in the shopkeeping nation of England, 
and in the nineteenth century, protesting against the horrible 
innovation of encouraging the bribed and mitrepreseuted to tay 
one thing in iBlf defence^ and intend another/ 
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TJie PoeVa CliUdren to Vie Oood-tialured Bear, 

DxAB Mr. Good-natured Bear, 

You growled so very beautifully about a year 
ago, in that lovely book that Mr. Cundall sent us, that 
we want to know if yon will please to growl a little for 
us in our Corner. It is such a nice, snug little Comer, 
and you will be so comfortable in it. 

Do growl, dear Mr. Good-natured Bear t Do, if you 
please !; . 

Your lovinff 

Poet's Children. 

The Good-natured Bear, Handing in his usual 
attitude of politeness lays one paw upon his heart, 
bows, and growls as requested. 

He then addresses tJte Children in the following 
toords ;-— 

Respected Small-ones — dear friends of tender skin 
— Chappy and highly-favoured creatures of the earth, who 
learn at a very early period to leave off crawling on all 
fours, and who acquire the art of speech in an easy, 
insensible manner — allow me to offer you my grateful 
thanks for your pleasant recollection of me. The stoiy 
of my life, which you received from my friend and 
publisher, Mr. Cundall, is a true and faithful account in 
all respects. Should you doubt any part of it as being 
too wonderful to be true, then believe that those sur- 
prising events seemed quite natural to me. 1 confess 
that my imagination may have been much excited at 
times, and may have caused me to relate some things in 
very strong colours, as the painters say ; but how coold 
it be otherwise with a Bear on his first introduction 
among the human family, and its polite circles ? 

I have more particularly alluded to the sincerity of 
my narrative, in order that it may qualify me to object 
to one expression in the address you have made to me. 
It is an address in all other respects quite charming, 
and enough to make any young Bear dance for joy, 
though at my mature years it is only permitted to mo 
to bow, and to smile with my eyes. I cannot smile, as 
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yoa do, with my cheeks, hecanse of the rough beard I 
wear, — but I can, and do, smile upon you from the rexy 
bottom of my deep brown heart. 

This, then, is the one objection I feel bound to make. 
And I must make it ; I owe it as a dutv to society, 
which has so kindly admitted me — pardon this uncourtly 
exhibition of energy ; but 1 feel strongly, and, feeling 
so, must speak — I say, that I owe it as a duty to society, 
as a duty to myself and my many arduous efforts to 
obtain a little education ; and as a duty to my country, 
unhappy Poland, and to the country where all my higher 
class of studies were began and finished — I mean Ger- 
many ; — ^to all these 1 owe an unqualified objection to 
the supposition that I ever so far forgot myself, in my pre- 
sent condition of life, as io groidf Good heavens !— 1 — 
what / do such a thing as growl ] I not only owe it as a 
duty to all 1 have enumerated above, but to my confiding 
publisher of Old Bond Street, and also to my German 
publisher in Leipzig, who is almost as good a bookseller as 
Cundall, (he aught to be betl^r, as be is much older,) that 
I should enter this public denial and protest against this 
erroneous and injurious supposition. 1 will defy any child, 
from the age of four to ten — in &ct, of any age— to 
point out a single instance in which I utter a growl t 
^0— throughout the whole of my story, amidst all its 
eventful scenes, and, I must say, my occasionally very 
difficult and trying situations,— never once have I been 
heard to utter so harsh a thing as a g^wl. 

I am ready to admit, my dear young friends — children 
of the Friend wiih the daisy- wreath round his hat— that 
there was one occasion in the course of my life, upon 
which I certainly did feel a sudden inclination to give a 
growl. In fact, 1 had a narrow escape of giving rather 
a loud growl. It was this : you all remember that I was, 
at an early period of my history, connected with a cele- 
brated menagerie from Berlin. Well, — we were at a 
freat fair in the provinces ; and you will recollect that 
was advertised, placarded, and my portrait hung up in 
front of the caravan, as " The Intellectual Prodigy." 
At that very time a young gentleman of eight years of 
age, dressca in a scarlet blouse, with a large black hat 
and feathers, lighted one end of a long straw, and 
attempted to poke it up my sensible nose ! Another 
small boy stood close to him, of the age of ten, dressed 
entirely in black, with a countenance of the same hue, 
who was apparently studying for the bar — I mean the 
bar of a grate, as he was by profession a chimney 
sweeper, and was, I believe, attached to the mite of the 
English ambassador. This learned young sprig of the 
flue, seeing me — the Intellectual Proditjy — thus insulted, 
actually laughed loudly, and cried " Well done ! " 

What did I do 1 I could have put out one paw, and 
drawn them both through into my cage with ease, if I 
had chosen to be a brute. I merely raised my head 
beyond the reach of the lighted straw, and turning my 
back upon such ill-behaved little animals, walked to the 
other side of my apartment. I was, however, very near 
giving such a growl 1 But I did not ; by a powerful 
effort — as the ladies and gentlemen say in fashionable 
novels — I mastered my emotions, and appeared as 
calm as a cauliflower. 

Judge then, young friends, after this explanation, 
whether I am not entitled to some excuse for all the 
difficulties I have made on the subject of growling. 
'* Thk Good-naturbd Bbab" may dissent, — may object, — 
may demur ; — he may venture to differ, — he may, with 
all due submission, express a great doubt, — he may 
respectfully but firmly deny, when the occasion is very 
momentous- -but, believe me, he never growls. 

I trust I have said nothing which can be construed 
into offence by any child, or grown-up person ; and I 
gratefully and respectfully take my leave of the present 
company. 



SIONOR SARTPS AKATOMICAL EXHIBITION. 

Wb do not well remember ever experiencing a greater 
intellectual treat, than by a visit the other day to Si^or 
Sarti's Anatomical Exhibition. It comprises a complete 
museum of human anatomy, modelled in wax ; the size, 
and presenting the most exact copy, of nature. It i.^ 
indeed nature herself, without her liability to decay or 
change. We have first the male and female form as 
they exist in the maturity of life, with their beautiful 
proportion and swelling outline. These so take to 
pieces, or, as it were, gndually unfold their inner mys- 
teries beneath the hands of the able lecturer and anato- 
mist, that we have every organ from the largest to the 
minutest ; every bone, nerve, and muscle, reveals its 
beautiful order, and the manner of its w^onderful work. 
The whole preaches a great sermon, most pure and 
touching for the heart of man. We have ihe more im- 
portant vital organs, and portions of the body sepa- 
rately modelled, both whole, as well as in various ana- 
tomical conditions, as in states of disease and health. 
We behold the vocal organs, that by dissection show 
such wonderful means for the production and adaptation 
of sound— from the simple reed of the mythic Pan to 
the more elaborate pipe of the cathedral organ — that we 
are absolutely startled to find man in his noblest works 
but humbly copying some sublime type or idea already 
existing from the hand of God. The heart displays its 
wonderful mechanism as the great agent of the circula- 
tion of the blood ; the spine, its adaptation to flexibility 
and movement, and the great seat of nervous influence 
and vitality; the lungs, the necessity of their healthy 
action to life ; the eye, the ear, and lastly, the brain, the 
great temple of the mystery of mind of which all the 
other organs and senses seem but servants, whose un- 
changeable duty is to reverently assist and serve. 

The whole is thus a great book for the public to read, 
and one that, studied 'as it will be by and by, shall pro- 
duce moral and physical results as wonderful as they 
will be progressive. At present much ignorance exists, 
even amongst the otherwise highly educated, upon man's 

fdiysieal nature, and its relation to his moral and intel- 
ectual condition ; and this ignorance is generative of a 
false modest}', a surfacism of morals, as apart from 
purity as truth is from falsehood. When man through 
kno\N ledge knows the marvellous mechanism that sur- 
rounds the great abstraction called life, how its laws 
are in dependence one upon another, how in disease he 
iVr not, what in health he is, then disease must necessarily 
be decreased, for who by crime would interrupt the great 
harmony of his own nature 1 

The works of the two Combes have done much to 
spread general physical knowledge amongHt the great 
bulk of the people, and in this as well as in many other 
things they are amongst the greatest benefactors of the 
age. But much remains to be done ; and there is an 
indissoluble link between the physiologist and jurist 
that is not at first seen. Once make the simple know- 
ledge of man's physical being a necessary part of gene- 
ral education, and wc slialldo more to elevate humanity, 
more to create a sublime idea of God, more to make 
religion practical, more to uproot animalism, than by a 
million sermons of mere words. Such an exhibition as 
this is a real servioe to all classes : and there is at this 
time a social tendency amongst the more educated of the 
people to make attention to human physiology one of 
their ele^-ating signs. We advise all within reach of thi.s 
masterly collection of patient and elaborate art to ate it. 
as one that will profit them and exalt and purify natui^ 
in their sight. To ourselves, we confess to have been 
deeply interested ; the whole .poetry of our nature was 
touched with a new and indescribable reverence for Him 
who fashioned all thinjfs with the same omnipotent 
intelUgeuoe. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH ORNBRAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



In UiU department of our Journal we mean not only to state candidly our own earnest opinion on any nuUler 
of imporiancethut ehail endtavour, a» far ae in ue lies, to fonn and guide public opinion, as every Iionest 
journalist should do; and with equal sincerity we solicit the opinions qf others oj all cuuMcs—be they rich or 
poor, be they tnasters or men^ be they inen or women. We work wok all, and we desire to work with a^.~ Eds. 



Co-operative Bamks and Indtutrial Exckanye. — We are glad 
to find that oar Letters on liabour, and the various articles on 
co-operation that have appeared from time to time in this 
JoHmal, are producing their desired effects upon the intelligent 
of the working classes. We scarcely need aj^ain say, who have 
ao earnestly and so often asserted it, that in co-operative labour 
and its capital lie the people's saving uieans. Only combine ; onlv 
labour in combination ; only steadily accumulate csspital througli 
combination ; and the power of mere station, and the injustice 
of bad laws, become a harmless fiction. We are led to these 
remarks bv the letter of an intelligeut artisan of Birmingham. 
After speaking of the Terbal professions of the wealthier classes, 
to judge from which the operatives of this country must be both 
morally aud politically well cared for, he proceeds to trace the 
present disastrous condition of the working classes as in part 
arising from the currency laws. He suggests, as a means of 
obtaining legitimate power over the exclianges of society, that 
the people snould institute amongst themselves Equitable Ex- 
change Banks. We will now give his scheme in his own 
words. **Iiet there be a Savings Bank and an Indus- 
trial Exchange established in every town where there is a 
Co-operative League. Capital to be raised by the working 
classes taking shares of 1/. each, payable by weekly instalments 
of sixpence each share. Five thousand shares might be thus 
taken, say by two thousand holders. For capital so deposited, 
three and a half per cent, might be given, and upon it, as 
aecurity, might be issued labour-not^^s, made immediatelv 
payable, if necessary, in the Industrie Exchange connected with 
the bank. Privilege of payment by money or commodities 
being equal to all shareholders. By these means there would 
be a constant flow of cash into the bank, which miglit serve in 
the purchase of such articles and raw material as were not pro- 
curable by the labour-note. These two positions of capital in 
kind and reprebentation would be found profitable. If three 
and a half per cent, were given for cash, there would be eight 
and a thira per cent, profit on the goods sold ; productive in 
total of a five per cent, profit. Cash deposited could be payable on 
demand at a month's notice, and on the giving up the security of 
the labour-note. Further, such bank might lend labour-notes 
to parties on security, at five per cent, interest, or receive them 
on advance for raw material already purchased with the cash 
deposits. We will suppose a business of 100,000/. transacted in 
the twelve months, which is small for the capital taken. Profits 
at the year's end at eight and a third perxent., or of one penny 
to the shilling, would amount to the sum of 8,333/. d«. %d. 
Institutions producing such profits mi^ht be established in 
London, Leeas, Manchester, Sheffield, Liverpool, and Birming- 
ham; such aitablishnients exchanging commodities one with 
auotiier, and making Liverpool the central d^pdt for foreign 
exchanges. Committees of the Co-operative Leagues in such 
towns to be commissioned to carry forth this plan. By begin- 
ning in this way in the large towns, the working classes might 
soon have the capital to become landowners, and thus have 
means to send forth upon their land their Jason Bolds and 
Walter Nobles, and possess Associated Homes on the plan of 
Mary Oilliea. This amehoration must be begun by the operative 
classes. It is they who, by raising capital through the exchange 
of manufiictures, will be able to emancipate the agricultural 
classes by opening an equable and ready-money market for 
produce. I would further add that these Exchange Banks might 
be under the management of a number of dlrectois aud a 
governor.. One director to be chosen for the purpose of meet- 
ing and conferring with directors similarly chosen and deputed 
from otherestaliliiihments; such combined directors constituting 
a Board of Trade. Working men are said to be destitute of 
bu'^inesi^ hAi)ita. Let us but organise the^e institutions, aud 
pro{)er men will be found to place at their head, and I do not 
fciir for the 'result.' " 

The Co-operaiice Leayue of London held a soirde on Monday 
evening, which was numerously attended. The affairs of the 
League appear to be in a prosperous condition, and we hope 



next week to inform our readers of some of the practical 
movements of this body. In the meantime we have great plea- 
sure in giving publicity to a letter wliich has been issued by 
them to their friends in America on a subject of the highest 
importance, and to which we called the attention of all co-opera- 
tive bodies in the mouth of March. The letter is as follows : 

Farringdon Hall, King** Arnu Yard, Snow BUI, London, 
Jun/flStk, 1847.— 7b John 0. Waltlet, dncinnafi, Ohio, United 
5!f«/w.— RispECTED Brother, — Your very intelligent, sympa- 
thetic, and loveful letter, written some months ago, was published 
in the 13th number of HotcitCs Journal, March 27tn, having 
been forwarded to that work bv Goodwyu Barniby, who had 
received it direct from the friend to whom it was addressed in 
Scotland. We accordinglv suggest that we should open a com- 
munication with you an(f your association on the subject of 
forming a system which should enable the consumer of corn in 
this country to obtain the produce you have to dispose of, 
undefiled by the selfish spirit, aud untaxed by the speculator's 
profits. 

Except the raising of the prime necessaries of life from the 
land by our own hands, no labour seems more suitable for the 
Co-operative Lcsgtie at the present crisis, than to become instru- 
mental in elevating our fellow-citiEens above that extreme pres- 
sure for food which must pass away before we can expect any 
permanent or heart-founded improvement in ineik or in sodety. 
The present competitive order of things in this country does 
little for the working man's benefit, eitiier in the way of educa- 
tion, employment, health, or provision. It would be well, there- 
fore, that the benign spirit ot co-operation should stretch forth 
a helping hand. The time has now come when, tlie old plan of 
individualism iiaviug most strikingly failed, the long desired 
principle of unitive interests may be acted on. Let those, who 
are till now uninformed or unconvinccxl of practical brotherly 
love, feel through its succour aud its timely relief that it is not 
merely a pious wi»h. 

Some of our ntembers have visited the United States, and 
have a just appreciation of the great, the almost boundless 
reiiources of the great valley through which tlie ** father of 
waters" fiows. We also feel in how high a position your con- 
federated nations would stand it' they should be wise and noble 
enough to abandon their peddling in land, and adopt the jubilant 
invitation to all people to come aud freely participate in their 
unbought i)OSsei«tiions. In business matters, ai^o, we trust to be 
found no leas adroit, than to our principles we are faitiiful. It 
will be ueedful that agt^nts should be employed at tlie shipping 
port to put such corn as yon might send on board a vessel for 
this or some other port in England. Honest persons, we are 
sure, could be found for this purpose. The arrangements al^o 
for yuur recompense, whether in money or goods, shall conform 
to your wishes. 

We notice with gratification the low prices of grain in your 
city, as proof of the high fertility of the neighbouring soil ; but 
we are apprehensive that Uie cost of transmission to a sea-port 
will enhance the price so much, that it may oonsiderablydiminish 
the advantages wliich your society so kindly designs. We invite 
your attention to this point, and also whether you deem the 
route bv the river to New Orleans, or by canal to New York, the 
preferable mode of transit. 

The method of its storage and distribution also we shall in 
the meantime undertake to arrange on the same principle of 
universal beneficence which actuates you in the production. 

Hitherto, commerce between men and nations has been carried 
on at great loss, because the basis of it was false to humanity. 

W^c hope a new and true system is at length beginning, and in 
the joyful anticipation of ushering in so gratifying, so glorious a 
change, I remain, your sincere friend. 

By order of the Directors of the 
Co-operative League, 

W. AfNOKR, Secretary. 

We anxiously await your views and advice, which may be 
communicated direct to this place. 
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Tke Proposed Oeneral Co-operative Congrett. — In No. 5 of 
tlie Ilcnild of Co-operation, we observe that a General Co-opera- 
tive Congress is proposed by Goodwyn Barmby, to which we 
call the attention of the co-operative public. In proposing it, 
he writes : — 

** Its desirability mast be so evident to the friends of associa- 
tion, that little requires to be said in its favour. Our principles 
teach us that union is strength, and that co-operation is power. 
Every true principle is ako universal in its application. If, 
therefore, the strength of union and the power of co-operation 
is shown by the combination of individuals in a society, how 
much greater would it be manifested by the junction of our 
societies in one vast confederation !" 

The Editor of the Herald of Co-operation, the organ of the 
Leeds Kedemption Society, adds : — 

" We entirely coincide with the views of Mr. Barmby, re- 
specting the necessity of a genenU organization of all holding 
co-operative views. • ♦ ♦ The proposition of Mr. Barmby 
will no doubt receive the approbation of the executive of the 
Kedemption Society ; and should no immediate steps be adopted, 
we shall take care that the subject is not lost sight of." 

Besolutions also approving this proposal for a congress, 
have been sent to us from the Nottingham Importotion 
Society, and the Birmingham Co-operative League, and we 
understand that the other associative bodies in tliis country are 
taking up the subject. 

To the Editor of EowUCm Journal. — Sir, — Reading with ranch 
pleasure an article by Silverpen, I beg to send the following 
brief account of what has been done by a number of men wiio 
have determined to abate the enormous evil that is now forcing 
itself upon public attention. A public meeting of working meu 
was held at the Temperance Hall, King-street, Seven Dials, on 
Thursday, May 6th ; Mr. Pridgion, chairman. A most attentive 
audience of 1 60 persons present, unanimously resolved, 

" That, in the opinion of this meeting, the system that now 
unhappily exists of trading in seduction and prostitution is a 
grievous evil, inasmuch as it causes the destruction of large 
numbers of female children, and plunges many innocent families 
into the deepest distress." 

Again, on Thursday, June 10th, a very large meeting, at which 
nearly, or quite 1,000 persons assembled, the majority of whom 
were rate-payen, was held at Theobalds-road Assembly Rooms, 
B. B. CabDell, Esq., M.P., Chairman ; the same resolution was 
unanimonsly adopted, witli the addition, " besides entailing a 
serious expense upon the rate-paycra of this and other 
boroughs." 

A petition in favour of ^[r. Spooner's Bill was signed at both 
meeting^, by the chairman, the speakers atone or both meetings 
being, amongst others, Mr. IV.rker, the Rev. B. WoodyaTtl, 
Mr. Marriott, Luke J. Hansard, Escj., George Roper, Esq., 
— ^Northouse, Esq., besides several working men. Now, I for one 
think it is a sure sign of success in any good canse when men, 
differing in opinion upon other subjects, can feel and act aUke 
upon one subicct ; as a working man and a parent, I am glad to 
see that " Silverpen " has determined to devote a portion of his 
time to this important subject, and beg him to make what use of 
this communication he may think At. 

James Osborme. 

THE SLAVE OF THE OVEN. 

BT JOHN HURREY. 

Talk not of the swelting negro, 

Toiling 'nentli a burning sky, 
Like a sorry beast of burden ; 

Till like it, worn out, he die. 
Though he's torn from home and kindred. 

Doomed to drag the clanking chain, 
With a heart t)iRt*s daily breaking. 

And a fiery, maddened brain ; 

We've as great a slave in England 

As e'er Dreathed the breath of life, 
From whose veins the blood's ont-sweated. 

To support his babes and wife ! 
In the bake-house close and sultry, 

Where the crackling blnze is heard, 
Day and ni:xht he toils — receiving 

Not one kindly look or word. 

See how long and hard he labours, 

Like a horse, throughout the week, 
While the sweat runs down the furrows 

Grief hath worn deep in his check ; 



Hear the sigh that rends his bosom. 

As he toiu and toils alway. 
Like a galleyslave, to keep him 

And his children through the day ! 

Who can wonder that the spirit 

Should repine within his breast, 
Or like prisoned bird should languish 

To fly hence and be at rest,? 
Is he not possessed of feeling. 

Of the self-same flesh ana blood P 
Or do lich and poor men differ 

In their nature and their God P 

Though the whip may never torture 

The scant flesh upon his back, 
There's a chain upon his spirit 

Like the one upon the black ; 
Though their skins may widely differ, 

Both alike are wretched slaves, 
And the more they work, the sooner 

They will win — their destined graves j 

'* England is the land of freedom. 

Where a slave is never found," — 
So the laws and world will have it, 

Though our streets with slaves abound I 
Tell me not of Afric's children. 

Doomed to drag the cursed chain ; 
We have « White Skives," wearing fettera 

On the heart and on tlie brain I 
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THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 
From a Paintiho iw the Exhibition of thh Royal 

AOADEHT, BT A. RaKXLET. 

Our illustration this week tells its own stoxy. It is a 
clear and able transfer of Oliver Goldsmith's poetrj' of 
The Deserted ViUagt into the region of the sister art, 
by Mr. Rankley. 

*< At chnrch, with meek and anaffected grace. 
His looks adorned the venerable iilaoe ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with doable sway, 
And fools, who came to sooff, remained to pray/' 

The fools here, are thoae who naturally would be wisMi 
in their own conceit, the young and fashionable. Tne 
wise are those aimple creatures of the village who come 
under the benediction, ** Blessed are the poor in spirit^ 
for theirs is the kingdom of Heaven," and who intro- 
duce in Goldsmith's poem those beautiful descriptions of 
rustic life and of iU ChrisUan minister which MWv »— 

" The service past, around the pioos man, 
With steady zeal, each honest rustic raa ; 
£vpn ciiildntn followed with endeariof^sinili*. 
And plucked liis gown to share the goot man*s leiflA " |lc. 



TO EMILY JAKE HOWITT. 

BT aiCBAED HOWITT. 

pBAR Emily I a year ago, 
A spacious bed of drab moraea 

Was all my narrow worid of woe, — 
Thk outer world of life, aoaeeiir 

Through a whole month of April diji 
I saw the ]»belled botilea aland, 

Whilst birdi were chanting merry lays, 
And flowers wire making sweet the land. 

Yet in that dark anddalorous time, 
Of noiselesa feet anii aeeenia lew, 

Bright shapes, as from the heavenly clime. 
Moved round the curtalna, to ^vA fro. 

You, you, dear Emily ! were thet^ 
Intent to cool the fevered brain ; ' ^ 

To prop the head, to smooth the bed, \^ 
And render less the sum of pain. ' -. 

Well, that is o'er, — and I once more 
Am where the winds on violets blow ; 

But if aught worthier than before. 
Or happier aught — I do not knoir. 

Life is the same, ita sunshine brief, 
Its weft and woof are toil and care; 

And I, but like a withered leaf, 
Am tossed at random here and there. 

Enjoyment cornea not hot with breatlk— 
It is not life that life endeare — 

To live unloved is daily death, 
But Love is life for days or years. 

Our life of Mind seems ttiward only, 
Of outward action, little known-* 

Subsiding to still hollows lonely, 
And still with yean is more alone. 

But, Being dear I may you inherit, 
From God, what worthiest is, and best — 

Way, scope, for your intrinsic merit, 
That you " in blessing, may be blest." 

Whilst still for me, the steady rush 
Of Time's free current bears me whither 

Coniejt down with night, the eternal huj^, 
And Btills all noisy tendence thither, 
April 8«A, 1847. 



SCENES PROM THE PEASANT-LIFE OP 

HUNGARY. 

Trandaied from (ht original of R, K. Terzky, 

BT XA&T HOWITT. 

No. II.— Thk Liov or the Tillagi. 

{C9netuded from p» tl.) 

Iv a few daya, however, Janko waa compelled to think 
the words of the constable graver than he had been 
willing to deem them. Hia old mother came etying 
home one day from a neighbour^a, and told her aon 
that his gay course of life had determined the public 
to put his name in the wheel of fortune, and tiuit there 
was no doubt of ita being drawn, aa the whole of the 
magistrates had their eye upon him in partlevlar. 

UovilliBff to eomprewNul the matter, ke would only 
glire credit io it wh^ hie aweetheart came weeping 
m directly afterwarda, bringing to him the same 
tidUuca; Janko both by the magUUrttea and by Date 
was doomed to be a soldier. When tlw old wonmn 
heard her own Udlnga thoa eonilrmed, ahe waa driven 
almoat to desperation, and otteriDf ioo4 lamentations, 
haatened out of the house, ia oi4er to eonviiioe her- 
self of the truth of these words, aa4 to maku remon- 
atranee, abd obtain intereession agBimii her laateupport 
being thos taken from her. U was true that her pro- 
perty was nest to nothing, and the payments therefrom 
were 80 small, that, accox^ing to this scale, her son could 
hardly be reckoned as a regi^ar toz-paying hooseholder ; 
still some regard ought to be had to her, and to the 
age of her aon. 

Janko, on the eontnry, could htfdly bring ont a 
word for rage and astoniahment, at the thought of any 
magistrate placing him in the ranka when he was already 
turned of thirty. Three aevera) timea did he throw hie 
broad hat upon the nnswept floor, and swe$r ratlier to 
die than go to Leatshau. Had be ever broken an oath 
he had sworn for the last ten years t and now he would 
split Hhe skull of th« wnj first msn with his txe, who 
vehtured to lay hamla upon him 1 People might play 
what lottery-pranks they pleased with other yonng 
folks, but he waa not going to be fooled with. 

** Go home, fiuse," said he to the girl, who, still weep- 
ing, kept at a distance from the enraged man ; and then, 
swipging her up at onee, ii| no venr amiable manner, he 
put her ont of the house, bolted himself in, and took 
the ave in hia hand. 

Soon after this, oim of the Jnrymeii tepp^d it ^e 
window, and asked Janko to open It, aa be Imd some- 
thing to say to him in a friendly aptrit 

As Janko saw that he was alone, and wiUmol nny 
risible meaiis of compulsion, and willing at the same 
time to believe his apparently friendly worda, he opened 
the door, hoping to hear some message of emity. 

" Look now, Janko," said the man, '* you ere a 
sensible fellow, now be reasonable, and don't mnl^e 
needlesa opposition, for the whole thing is orer.** 

'* 1 1 but 1 am not goinff 1 no power in hearen or 
earth shall make e soldier of me I At my time of life 
I am not going to be made a fool of t — there, take eare 
of the axe 1 The fint man who lure handa on me shall 
so lie down as never to rise again. 

" But brother dear, don't make a fool of yonnelf ! 
Think, our young king has only stipulated for a ten 
years' service from his young soldiers." 

" And if it were only for one year, I would not go t 
and as to the stipulation, it is not true. As to the 
old soldiers, they have kept them on service, spite of 
having agreed to their dismissal, even on the continuance 
of war." 
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" Ah, well, come come, Janko t They will not keep 
yoQ in Leutshaa when they get you there, because you 
are too old ! " 

At this moment Janko struck the man such a blow in 
the face with his fist as sent him backwards against the 
door; recoTering himself, he shook his head, and 
exclaimed, 

'• Wait only, thou lazy, good-for-nothing drunkard ; 
the armed patrol will soon be bodily upon thee; 
and they will be a match for thee, with their loaded 
muskets ! " 

Scarcely was this man gone, when Janko barricaded 
the door, and in the moment's desperation bethought 
himself of committing suicide. This state of feeling 
bordered on insanity. He dashed about among the vener- 
able goods and chatties of his old mother ; it was a strange 
surprise to him. If he had only known a day or two 
earlier what was intended against him, he would hare 
absconded ; but now, where could he go ? The whole 
Tillage seemed to be on the alert ; the whole neigh- 
bourhood was out in the streets to watch his steps, and, 
if needfhl, to pursue him. In the state of fierce despera- 
tion he at length came to the resolve which so many a 
young man takes in order to escape the bitter yoke of 
militarv service— he would disable himself. But thanks 
to his dread of suffering, he could not, even in his great 
rage, overcome this. He attempted to knock out his 
front teeth, but stopped short ; and when he determined 
to cut off his forefinger, the same difiiculties met him ; 
his state Qf mind was that of a strange combat Already 
had he laid his hand on the table ; already raised the axe 
with his right hand, and wrought his feelings purposely 
to the highest state of excitement and resolution, and yet 
he dashed the axe upon the floor, and lamented that be 
had not a gun wherewith to shatter his head to pieces. 
But neither wouid he have done this, for poor Janko 
was by natare a coward. Many a strong, silent nature, 
on the contrary, who wishes to avoid the military yoke, 
goes to work with the greatest, the calmest determina- 
tion, and without a cry indicative of pain, cuts off the 
finger which is needful in the use of the musket. Many 
hundreds of the finest youths of this country may, 
therefore, be seen with some damage done to their 
bodies, in order that they may escape military service, 
and also — even if they live in poverty — may escape the 
various bodily sufferings which it involves. 

" Now, Janko, will you. go, or will you not? "cried a 
voice through the window, whilst a bayonet was dashed 
through it, and the mouth of a musket was protruded 
into the room. " Once more, I ask, Janko, are you 
inclined to go ? ** That same moment, also, the door was 
broken open, and several bayonets were pointed behind 
him. 

" If I must, I must !" said Janko, fiercely; "but wait, 
constable, and see what will happen — I will come back 
on furlough I I will bum the whole village ! '* 

Poor Janko ! he saw the seriousness of the moment, 
the impossibility of opposition, and he submitted to the 
bayonets. He was bound, kept for several hours in the 
village, and then, with eight other young fellows, 
thrust into a sledge, and driven for enrolment at 
Loutshau. 

In the town of licutshau there is a large building 
which becomes more dilapidated every year, and which, 
through the curse of a mistaken economical policy, 
cannot be saved from total ruin either by the state or 
the town. It is the great military barracks, with its 
damp yellow walls, with its filth inside, and the most 
wretched of pavements in its court. Here, in the month 
of January, all the peasant youths who had been drawn 
by lot were brought for examination, and afterwards for 
full incorporation into the military body. They were 
brought hither on low sledges, some' bound, and others 
not ; some singing, and others weeping and lamenting ; 
some drunk, others sober ; with horses decorated with 



ribbons, and always in such numbers that it was impos- 
sible for them to do Qiore than stand in the straw-filled 
sledges. 

Already had the^ twelve sledges arrived with their 
human tribute from the twelve districts, and were con- 
gregated in the court of the barracks, when the com- 
missioners assembled in the great hall, which had been 
especially prepared for this purpose. A large table 
stood in the centre, i^pon which lay the protocol and the 
necessary materials for writing, for comfortable smoking, 
together with a bottle of spirits for the refreshment of 
the gentlemen* Around the table stood the civil and 
military commissioners to the number of six persons^ who 
appeared impatient to begin their operations. Directly 
opposite the table stood the ancient banner, damaged 
by time and by bullet-shot, which reminded the spectator 
of the hot days of Grtitz and Bar snr Aube. Weapons 
of infiskntxy service, somewhat in disorder, leaned near 
the banner ; and these, with the opposite iron store, 
and two long benches at the further eQ4> formed the 
entire furniture of the whole room. 

The people round the table spoke in single words, or 
short, abrupt sentenoes ; their whole mind seemed to be 
too much absorbed by the approaching moment for 
them to be disposed for conversation, except on this 
subject The greatest uneasiness, however, was betrayed 
by a young officer and commander of recruits, who was 
continually glancing, and often without any aim, to the 
paper which he held in his hand, and then again at 
the door. 

At length the door opened, and a crowd of from eight 
to ten young peasants were thrust in. Poor fellows ! 
they were in such general confusion of mind, that they 
allowed themselves to be pushed into the middle of the 
room, trod upon one another's feet, and uttered all those 
sounds of folly and stupidity which people can only 
utter when in the utmost embarrassment. With these 
presented themselves the magistrates of their respective 
villages, who advanced in corpore towards the authorities 
at the table. Several old-accustomed men, who in 
particular attended to this service, now put the poor 
fellows into the greatest perplexity that they ever had 
been in before through their whole lives; they com- 
manded that they should at once proceed to unclothing, 
and appear in the full undress of innocence, without 
even the fig-leaf apron. 

What humiliation 1 what a melancholy spectacle was 
presented before all were ready for medical examination! 
The first came forward, and the usual words followed — 
" A fine young man ; fiiir ; healthy ; strong,*' etc. 

The officer looked into his list; the physician 
examined him, and he was pronounced, " accepted." 
Next came forward a red-haired, slender youth, and 
stood trembling before the examiner. He turned his 
eyes in an entraordinary manner, as if he would £ain 
say something. The physician examined him with 
great attention, because he is answerable for evexy 
accepted recruit, and, in case of any mistake on his part, 
must find a substitute at his own cost 
• " This young man has an inward complaint," reported 
the military physician. The next moment, however, 
the physician appointed by the civil authorities came 
forward, and looking sternly at the youth, commanded 
him, in a loud tone, to open his clenched fist ; and on 
that, out fell the cause of the inward complaint, in the 
form of a bank note. Fatal discovery! The young 
man was declared of sound health, and accepted 
accordingly. 

A young Jew was now brought forward ; his old father 
came a few steps behind him, and both trembled. The 
old man cast a significant glance at the physician, but 
the two practitioners seemed to be at variance, and the 
fate of the young man depended upon them both. 

" A fine young fellow, this Jew," was the universal 
opinion. He was most strictly examined, and it was 
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not tl 1 they came to the [teeth, that any demur arose. 
The colour of hU teeth gave rise to the question, — ^were 
they good or bad 1 

" Qood teeth/' said the civil physician, and the Jew 
was " accepted." 

And BO the examination went on, through the whole 
number ; but we will not fatigue the reader with farther 
particulars, but now proceed to that division of the 
recruits in which our poor Janko is to be found. It 
was afternoon when this was brought up for examina- 
tion, but any one entering the room shortly before him, 
Would have found all parties in a state of the most 
active negotiation. In particular was Uiis the case with 
the recruiting officer who had the management of the 
incorporation-protocol. The father of tbal red-haired 
youth, who, in the forenoon, had been declared fit for 
service, had now found a substitute in the street, and 
besought the officer, for the sake of many considera- 
tions, and for the sake of two hundred gulden, to allow 
of an exchange. The officer demanded three hundred 
gulden, and the peasant swore to the impossibility of 
obtaining this sum by any means. At length the 
business was settled, and the two hundred gulden were 
accepted. The father of the red-haired youth counted 
out the money in bank notes, and retired apparently 
satisfied. Immediately afterwards, the substitute came 
forward : a ragged journeyman bricklayer, without a 
character, and without a baptismal register, received 
one hundred gulden, and theh the protocol was made 
out in his name. 

After this, the old Jew stepped in, and made a very 
agreeable proposal to the officer, and concluded by 
saying that he had himself been looking about for a 
substitute for his son, and he prayed that the gentle- 
man officer would permit it. But he must beg him to 
wait to the morrow, as the substitute would be found 
from among those who were released from the prison to 
serve in this capacity. 

Whilst this transaction was going forward, an old 
gentleman with a moustache, the civil commissioner, 
walked up and down the hall. He might have made 
some objection to what wont fonvard, but he wished to 
keep well with the military ; and besides this, he had not 
the nighest opinion of humanity. 

Again the door opened, and the division in which 
was Janko entered. He trembled, and had lost all 
courage; and when he saw, poor fellow, that the judge 
fixed his eye upon him in particular, and spoke at the 
same time to the Commisar, he lost also the last ray of 
hope. Like the rest of his associates, he was subjected 
to the same humiliating examination, and then ho 
turned himself beseechingly to the physician. He 
intimated to him that at certain times he suffered from 
inflammation of the chest, and considering this, and 
his age, he should be more expense than service to the 
state, and moreover that he thought he should not live 
long. After, however, lie had been made to take deep 
inspirations, and to cough in every variety of tone, both 
doctors, in one breath, pronounced him sound, and at 
once he gave up all prospect and hope of ever living 
gaily again among his companions, as the Lion of the 
turf, or of leading homj his beloved as a bride. Like 
all the rest of the " accepted," Jauko was le<l out under 
a guard to dres^. Completely broken in spirit, he now 
I crept at the side of th^; old myrmidons through the 
crowd, and to the place where his hair, as his first Pacri- 
fice to a stern law enjoiain^ equality and cleanliue&>, 
must be shorn off. 

"Sit thee down tlicro, thou old recruit,*' said a 
gloomy looking old soldier to him, as he immctliately 
began to clip ott* Janko's wild locks with a pair of 
wool shears. " Thou must, methinks, be a fine fellow, 
for them to lake thee in thy old age," continued 
he, and threw the long locks upon his knee. Jauko, 
however, sate so silent and immoveable upon tho three- 



legged stool, staring at the&lling locks, that he scarcely 
perceived the order for him to turn himself round. 

Even in the coarsest natures there are moments in 
which feeling and anguish melt the stony covering of 
the breast, and a silent tear of melancholy rolls down 
the cheek. And how great and how well founded was 
the anguish which Janko endured ! He had seen so 
many, even of the friends of his youth, return from a 
soldier's life as cripples both morally and physical] j ; 
uncared for, and with none to aid them ; in the greatest 
want, given up a prey to beggary and drunkenness ! Be- 
sides this, he founded his idea of a military life only from 
the elements of it, the lash, the drum, and theexercisc^. 
He saw, in every instance, flogging administered for the 
slightest ofience ; and ah ! when he remembered the 
case of one soldier,, who, for stealing a half loaf of bread, 
was sentenced to run the gauntlet — and which he had 
himself seen — no wonder that he should shed a tear 
over his hair, and his approaching fate ! Oh, if he had 
only been possessed of an hundred gulden, how easily 
he might have, been released! But heaven willed it 
otherwise, and, therefore, Janko, be resigned to thy fate ; 
rouse up thy heart to bear its sorrows manfully, lest it 
seduce thee to desert in a moment of weakness — in a 
moment in which thou art tempted to flee away from 
the close, walled court of the barracks, into the grecn» 
budding freedom of nature, and to breathe the air of 
thy favourite woods and pastures,— in a moment in 
which the inhuman behaviour of thy superiors, and 
the necessities of thy life, will make thee envy every 
beast of burden, — ^in a moment when thou, as the victim 
of another's passion, wilt sigh under the la.sh, and cur^ 
thy existence. 

... Be pious, poor Janko ! Lift up thy shorn head 
towards heaven ! . . . . Alas ! that one might almost 
believe Heaven itself at this moment had given thee up 
to the powers of darkness ! No prayer, no tear, only 
curses and blasphemy resound from the sea of' bayonets 
towards heaven as a hymn of praise. . . . 

The door again opened, and the whole crowd of from 
twenty to thirty of such as were declared fit for service, 
and of those who were shorn, stood on the thresliold. 
They pushed one against another, like sheep by the 
river. None will enter, till at length an old ram, under 
the effect of the cudgel, gives a bound, and away the 
flock go in his footsteps. 

Janko seems to have become at once taller and 
slenderer. He has already stuck his person, like the 
greater number of them, into the Hungarian blue 
trousers, and resembles a doll. One of the most 
important regimental reg ulati ons is even carried out in 
his case ; he is compelled "to wear a shirt that opens 
behind. 

And now the solemnity begins with a most impressive 
exhortation from the officers on this important moment ; 
their hands are* then arranged for takiug the oath, which 
is slowly read to them in the Sclavonian and Gennan 
languages, by a sergeant, and repeated again by tbem 
in all their bewilderment and anxiety. The following 
is the oath : — 

" We swear to be faithful and obedient to God, etc. : 
to his majesty, etc. ; but above all, to be faithful and 
obcdicut to their generals; to obey all other superiors who 
are set over us; to honour and to defend them; to per- 
form all their commands and wishes in any sen'ice 
whatever, against whatever enemy soever, and wherever 
the will of hirt majesty may require, by vatcr and on 
land, by day and night, in battle and storm, fights and 
undertakings of any kind ; in a word, iu every pl:\ce, at 
all times and on all occasions, boldly and manfully to 
combat; never in any case to abandon our troop, 
standard, or colours ; always to conduct ourselves an 
t|^e laws of war require, and as beseems brave soldier.^, 
and in this manner to live and die with honour. 

" So help us God ! " 




Any Jew or Jevs^ however, instead of the conclnding 
words, said the following : 

" So help us God, through the promise of the true 
Messiah and the prophets sent to our fathers." 

With tearful eyes they heard the funeral oration of 
their former happiness, of the joy of their youth, and 
oven of their parents. 

The brazen partition wall between parents, sweet- 
hearts and relations, between their future and their 
former life, was planted with these words, and woe unto 
him who would dare to break through it ! 

In the outer court they found their lamenting mothers, 
from whom one moment has for ever robbed them of 
their sons ; and, as if from instinctive feeling, they now 
impress upon their lips those kisses which, since the time 
of their childhood, have not been given. 

Several days have now passed, and we see, in the 
square of the town, the newly enrolled recruits drawn 
up in three rows, ready to be marched to the capital. 
Assembled around them, but yet at some distance, stand 
the acquaintance and kindred of the young soldiers, 
and wave to them the last farewell with hands that 
may not approach them. Immediately before them 
stands the miyor, who gives them into the hands of a 
tall, handsome officer who is to conduct them to the 
capital. Before the major, however, parts from them, he 
puts to them this general question : " Is there any one 
amongst them who has any request to make, or has he 
anything of which to complain 1 " 

On this a young lad came forward with trembling 
steps, from the second division of the company, and 
besought, in the humblest and most inoffensive terms, 
that that piece of linen, and those five gulden, which 
his mother had given to the doctors in order that he 
might be excused, might be restored to her. The major 
fiercely ordered him back, and gave the word to march. 

Insanity !— the poor lad has raved ! — Ah, yes ! he 
lost his mind in the very thought of how his mother 
for one whole year had spun that piece of linen, wove it, 
and bleached it ; in the remembrance of how she had 
suflbred want, and how she must yet suffer, for that 
five gulden. Ah ! that this insanity might become the 
curse which clung to Dejanira's last gift ! Away, away, 
poor youth ! The unaccustomed sound of the drum will 
stifle thy suffering, and harden thy excited feelings 
against the contempt and the injustice of man. Away, 
away, my poor lad ; thy old motner will again sow flax, 
and spin, and perhaps weave. With the tears which 
thy fate will call forth, will she moisten the long 
threads which she spins, and which she will destine to 
be woven into a wedding shirt for tbce. In the twilight 
of the long winter evenings will she sit spinning by 
feeble fire-light during the ten years of thy absence, in 
the hope of clasping thee at last to her maternal bosom. 
Oh youth, thou must indeed come back. Let the pre* 
dictions of the mighty god of war be verified in thy 
case, and come thou back uninjured in body, and un- 
injured in heart, to the arms of thy old mother ! For 
her withered hands will only be able to spin so long as 
sbe can cherish the hope of one day seeing thee put on 
this wedding shirt ; and only so long will her heart beat 
either for thee or for this world, as she knows that thou 
hast not married the maiden of Kamorn.^ 

l^ot far from a village through which the little band 
of recruits had to pass, a female figure stands upon a 
low ascent by the nMidside, waiting for the passing of 
the train. From under the dazzlingly white head-dress 
looked forth like two roses a pair of youthful check's, 

(1) There stands, in an attitude of defiance, upon the bastion 
of the invincible fortress of Kamorn, the stone figure of n 
maiden, and reminds the spectator of the fruitless endeavours of 
the Turks to storm this island-fortreas, whicli was built by 
Mathias Corvinust It is now used, like most of the Austrian 
strongholds, for a military prison. 



glowing with the breath of winter; her eye dwelt 
anxiously on the snow-covered plain beyond her, that 
she might obtain, if possible, one moment's consolation 
for her throbbing, wounded heart. The nearer the little 
troop advanced, the more quickly and violently heaved 
her bosom. A ray of light shot forth once more through 
the tempested night of her feelings. She trembled 
both in body and soul, and had neither hearing nor 
sight for the officer's equivocal words and glances, nor 
for the deafening sound of the drum ; she only looked 
from face to face as they marched by, till her eye at 
length found him — and then she rushed towards him 
for his last embrace. 

" Back, you hussy !" resounded the annihilating words 
of the tall officer, who hastened forward, and who thrust 
back the recruit into his line, with the threat of the 
symbolical number "twenty-five." "The rascal of a 
recruit, what business had he to transgress orders, and 
step out of the ranks ! '' 

A very prosaic interruption — very distressing — but 
.... And thou, poor girl ! Ah I she felt not the 
derision of the passers-by. As if stupified, she laid her 
face in her hanas, and stared for some moments on the 
frozen earth. When she looked up again, the train was 
advancing along the valley, and among them her 
beloved, her poor Janko. The thousands of cr}'6tals on 
the snow-covered ground swam all into one in her tears, 
and she heard from the near wood the reverberating 
echo of the dizzying dram. 

Similar attempted leave-takings occurred between 
parents, relations, beloved ones, and the poor recruits 
in all the villages through which they marched ; but the 
command and the enforcer of the command was severe, 
and tears flowed at a distance from the severing objects 
of affection. 

We have not space here to analyse some of the 
important moments of military life, with which we 
ourselves are acquainted, but we can assure the reader 
that these partings have a deeper cause of sorrow in 
this country than in almost any other. It may be, that 
in the former time of war many of " the never-returning 
sons " have been given back to our generation ; whilst 
the latter yeara of peace have shown sufficient cause for 
those who entered its service to be regarded as " the lost, 
as the dead." 

The difference of climate in Italy, where most of them 
are sent ; the extreme hardships, the renunciation, the 
constraint and the drudgery of their new condition, as 
well as the sudden change and the moral slavery of their 
new mode of life, operate most destructively on the 
recruit. How many a healthy child of nature is unfit 
for the Procrustes-bed of a despotic tyranny, the admi- 
nistration of whose severe martial law is often entrusted 
to inhuman satraps, whose passions and whose arbitrary 
will border on madness 1 

And nowhere does the despotic humour, ungovernable 
pa.ssion, and especially pcrfional revenge of tyranny find 
so irresponsible a field for it;^ operation as under the 
shield of subordination. Kvcry year despair, madnesi>, 
and suicide take their per ceutagc from the rank?, and 
that too probably out of the noblest natures. These 
martyrs often struggle with the demon which has selected 
them as its prey, for many years, amid their more volatile 
companions, in silent endurance of their wrongs and their 
woes, bearing the greatest, the deepest sorrow impressed 
upon their pale countenances, without complaint and 
without sympathy, till they at length succumb beneath 
it. Hence, during the first months of service, such 
frequent desertion among these wild sons of nature ; and 
neither a shorter period of service, nor the threat, nor 
yet the execution of the most horrible punishment can 
deter many of them from a step which can only lead to 
every degree of suffering. 

The mother, therefore, acts with good reason when she 
clings to the son on whom military service has laid its 
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hands, and when with tears she gires him her hist 
coonseL And however mnch any one may be disposed 
to expUin the dying off of these recruits by natural 
causes, still an incredulous and a melancholy feeling is 
excited when we take a comparative view of the able- 
bodied men in the Hungarian regiments during only 
one ten years of peace. It is a fiict, that out of several 
regiments, scarcely one-third part have ever again seen 
their homes. 



JUNE IS COME! 



BT XIS8 PABDOB. 



JuKB is come ! In courtly halls 
Beauty's footstep lightly falls ; 
And within each proud saloon 
Torches shed the blaze of noon ; 
While upon the languid ear 
Of high-bom dame and cavalier, 
3Iu8ic's sweet voluptuous strain 
Sinks as soft as summer rain. 

Nature's children— where are they ? 
Sporting in the new-mown hay; 
There the dance, too, light and long. 
Is relieved by jest and song; • 

There the smn's benignant ray 
Smiles upon their holiday ; 
And leafy boughs, and bees, and birds. 
Send music to their gladsome words. 

June is come i The dawn is nigh. 

The first warm tint has streaked the sky; 

With wearied limbs and aching head 

Fashion's idols seek their bed. 

Still whirls their brain with noise and glare 

They sicken 'neath the morning air, ' 

Worn with the past, yet eager still 

Their empty mission to fulfil. 

Nature's children— where are they 1 
Sleeping on the new-mown hay. 
Laughingly the stars o'erhead 
Look down upon their fragrant bed ; 
While the breeases, warm and low, 
Fondly fan each weary brow, 
And the dull-vested nightingale 
Is their melodious sentineL 

Fashion's votaries I run your race. 
Brief and bright, in lordly place;' 
Dearly do ye pay for all, 
Banquet rich and courtly ball ; 
Youth flies fast, and health declines. 
Even where folly's banner shines; 
Wasted day and slothful morrow ' 
Yield an age of pain and sorrow. 

Nature's children I laugh and toil • 
Bend ye o'er the teeming soil ; ' 
Pear not labour, it is wealth, ' 
Nor heaven's breere, for it is health • 
Homely meal, and quiet mind, ' 
Make ye rich among your kind ; 
Honest heart, and willing hand. 
Are the best treasures of the Und. 



ASSOCIATED HOMES FOB THE MIDDLE 

.CLASS. 

BT MABT aiLLIB& 
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It is satisftu^ry to perceive that the idea of combi- 
nation for the improvement of domestic economj is 
spreading, and that in various quarters effinia an 
making to form associations or clubs calcniated for 
&milies. Besides the United Service Family Club, 
destined for the use of officers of the army, described in 
Ifowitfs Journal for June 19th, others are in coorae of 
progress. The promoters of two of these have commu- 
nicated with the present writer on the subject, and the 
plans and arrangements of one association are sufficiently 
formed to be laid before the public As everything 
tangible or practical is of great use in all new under- 
takings, as a point to start from, the following condeBsed 
summary of the principal provisions included in this 
scheme will, it is hoped, be found interesting. 

The Family Club is to be a society of individuals 
residing under one roof, but in totally separate suites of 
apartments, as in the case of Chambers in the Inns of 
Court ; having, however, the advantage of a common 
establishment, conducted in the manner of the cloba at 
the west end of London, with such improvements as 
may be necessary in order to accommodate it to the 
comfort and convenience of lady members. 

There will be under one roof, therefore, a certain 
number of sets of chambers, totally distinct from each 
other, with dining-room, coffee-room, drawing-room, and 
library for the common use of the members, situated in a 
central part of the building ; also kitchen, cellara, and all 
other oflices ; and lai^ge nursery, pky-room and school- 
rooms. The sets of chambers will vary in size, some con- 
taining several rooms, while others will be composed of 
single bed-rooms for those persons to whom it would be 
convenient to live wholly in the club-rooms. The rent " 
^11 include all charges for the conduct and management 
of the institution. 

An experienced person will be appointed as house- 
keeper and manager, who will have the general super- 
intendence of the establishment, with cooks and all 
other necessary servants. 

Breakfast will be ready at half- past seven, and remain 
on the table till ten. Two tables d'h6te will be provided 
daily, one at half past one, the other at half-past five 
the charge for which will be the lowest sum which 
expenence proves possible. Coffee and tea, and other 
refreshments, including cold meat, chops, etc., will be 
at all times provided in the coffee-rooms, and provisions 
may be obtained at any time in the day, from the larder. I 
All provisions supplied will be charged at fixed prices 
not exceeding the actual cost. ' i 

The servants of the club will clean all the common i 
club-rooms, the staircases and the outside doors of the i 
sets of chambers. Each set will have to be kept clean i 
by the tenants. But, where such an arrangement is 
preferred, an additional fixed rent will be payable to ' 
mclude charges for cleaning the interior of the sets, ' 
making the beds, and doing all other necessary work 
which would, however, be distinctly defined, so that no i 
member should employ the club servants upon any i 
work except that for which he or she bargained and 
paid. 

Provisions will be sent to any of the sets of chambers 
by the club servants, for which, including the use of 
plates, etc., the charge will be the same as for the like 
articles in the coffee-room. But membera will be 
expected to give the order at the laider, and not to . 
employ the servants of the club in conveying orders or I 
any other messages. 
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In cue of Bickneffi or neeeaaity, the aasistance of the 
club senrants will be allowed at a fixed scale of charge. 
In the whole of these arrangements, the principle is, 
that ererj member should pay for the exact amount of 
work done for him, and that, on the other hand, the 
opportunity should be giten to those who can dispense 
with the serrices of the dub servants, to do so, if they 
choose, and not be still charged with the work done for 
others. 

Arrangements will be made for securing the services 
of a teacher of first-rate ability on a liberal scale of 
remuneration, but upon a plan that will avoid taxing 
members of the club not requiring her services with any 
portion of such remuneration. Much more might be 
said as to all the opportunities for the training of infancy, 
the progress of education, the assistance of masters, etc. 
All the members would be tenants to the trustees of 
the club at a monthly rent. Meetings of the members 
will be held monthly, at which all general business will 
be transacted. There will be a house committee of 
three ladies, to which one new member will be added 
monthly, in the place of the senior member retiring. 
The house committee will be in the position of mistresses 
of the house during their months of offiee. 

It is intended to form a company for the erection of 
suitable club-houses, but in the first instance there will 
probably be few shareholders except persons intending 
to become members of the club, which will be a separate 
society. In order to give every facility for persons of 
moderate means to become shareholders in the company 
as well as members of the club, the amount of the shares 
will be payable by monthly instalments of U. per month. 
A large ultimate capital will be fixed on, but only 
100,000?. will be raised at first in shares of JQOl. each. 
As soon as 100 shares are taken, operations may be 
commenced. The club trustees will be tenants to the 
company, at a rent amounting to 51. per cent on the 
capital employed, clear of all charges. The investment 
will therefore be a very good one, and yet the reat 
moderate. All candidates for membership will be 
ballotted for. 

In order to avoid delay and outlay in the first instance, 
it would be expedient to endeavour to rent some large 
mansion, or unemployed club-house or hotel, which 
might be fitted up to suit the required purpose. But 
should none such be found, it is presumed that there 
would be no difficulty in finding a builder ready to 
undertake the speculation. 

In the foregoing scheme, there is nothing impracti- 
cable, or even difficult to accomplish, and it is earnestly 
to be hoped that it will soon be put into operation. 
The only snggestion that offers as a point to be depre- 
cated, is the proposal of taking meals at a common 
table as the rvute, and the sending provisions to private 
rooms as the eocception. It would be better to reverse 
these conditions. The habits of domestic life in this 
countiy are all based on domestic privacy. It would, 
therefore, be safer to make the arrangements on the 
presumption that the majority of the members, and 
certainly all those who have families, will choose to take 
their meals in their own homes, and at their own hours. 
Single men will probably in most cases prefer the 
puhlic rooms, and every means should be used, by the 
most careful arrangements as to punctilious decorum 
and politeness, to induce single women to do the 
same. This practice could be easily begun by brothers 
who have sisters bringing them into the public rooms, 
or by elderly ladies, whether widows or unmarried, 
joining the public table. It appears a trifling matter 
at first sight, but it is, in truth, a very important one, 
to bring about such a change in English manners. The 
convenience, the saving of expense, and the saving, too, 
of lonely dulness, by bringing them out of their soli- 
tarv rooms into social and cheerful apartments, are all 
undoubted. The improvement in refinement, and in 



the tone of morality, are equally certain as prospective 
advantages. Twenty years ago, women could scarcely 
walk in any part of London alone, without fear of 
insult ; now, that they have conquered the old habit of 
apprehension, and that they all, except those who 
abstain from it on the score of rank or fashion, not only 
walk anywhere unattended, but get into omnibuses, or 
steamers, or railway carriages, or perform long journeys 

3uite alone, there are no instances of insult This is* a 
ecided progress in refinement, a step gained towards 
a higher civilization, and connequently to a higher 
morality. 

The formation of a company for the erection of suit- 
able club-houses is an event to be expected in time ; but 
that, and even the raising a sufficient capital, might be 
anticipated by a simpler and more immediate plan. 
For persons of small incomes, varying from fifty or 
sixty pounds a-year, up to two hundred, a set of Asso- 
ciated Homes might be set on foot, it is conceived, in 
the following manner. 

Suppose a hundred individuals, heads of families, 
and single men and women, should agree together to 
guarantee to a builder a certain fixed rent. Suppose 
that fifty of them pay on an average 10^. a-year, and the 
other fifty on an average 20?., here is a rental of 1,600/. 
a-year. Having this rent guaranteed, it in probable that 
a builder could easily be found to erect the suitable 
premises to contain a" hundred homes. Some of these 
would be single rooms, rented below the average of 10/. ; 
othera in sets of two rooms, rented above it ; others in 
sets of three, four, five, or six rooms, at various rents 
below and above the average of 20/. The agreement 
should be that rent must be paid monthly and in 
advance. In this case there could be little or no risk. 
On members failing or seceding, numbers would be 
ready to fill their places, were such a plan in operation. 

Certain conditions mu8t be strictly enforced before 
making the agreement. The first would be as to con- 
venience and salubrity of situation. A spot should be 
chosen as fiar as possible from the smoke of the city, yet 
within walking distance for the members to their places 
of business. No locality will be found so advantageous 
in both these respects as all that scries of outlets towards 
the north-west of the city, leading from HoUoway, Isling- 
ton, Pentonville and the Regent's Park, towards High- 
gate, Hampstead and the West-end. In all this region 
you can get nearer to pure air and green fields than 
within a similar distance on any other side of London. 
The sewerage of the district must be carefully inquired 
into. London is unhappily still excluded from the 
provisions of the Health of Towns Bill, and until the 
legislature takes charge of oi^r sanitary condition we 
must take care of ourselves as well as we can. Nothing 
is more difficult to find than a well-drained neighbour- 
hood, but nothing is more important to health and 
comfort. No cheapness, pleasantness, or other advan- 
tages will compensate for the loss of health and strength 
attendant on malaria. 

The choice of an architect is next in importance. 
The same amount of outlay will produce in some hands 
a clumsy, ill-contrived building, and in others a beau- ' 
tiful and convenient one. All the beauty of outward 
form that is compatible with the requiftite economy 
should be aimed at. This is a public duty. To raise 
the standard of taste, and to increase the sense of beauty, 
is a work of great importance, and the first founden of 
Associated Homes must beware of setting a bad example. 

** Each building that is raised," sajs that excellent 
Journal, " The Builder," " influences the appearance of 
many others ; and one weakness or monstrosity begets a 
thousand. It is impossible to calculate the mischief 
which may be done to architecture as an art by even 
one building, or say how long its advance may be re- 
tarded by it. The extent to which a design affects the 
architecture of the time may be seen every day. Nothing 
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is too ugly to be copied when once erected, and eyery 
repetition will play its part in farther vitiating public 
taste, and preparing the way for worse." 

But the arrangement of the inside of the building is 
equally dependent on the skill of the architect, and is 
aU4mportant to the succesB of the undertaking. The 
proviflions for thorough drainage and dryness are never 
properly attended to in unskilled handiL Besides this, 
eveiT distinct set of chambers, however small, or even a 
single room, should be so contrived as to be a home in 
itself, uninterfered with, or overlooked or annoyed by 
sounds from other homes. The ventilation of the whole 
building, and of every room in it, should be scientifically 
ensured. The importance of ventilation is only begin- 
ning to be understood, but is daily forcing itself on 
public attention. The following instance, taken from 
the same Journal quoted above, affords a melancholy 
proof of this, and, at the same time, of our wretched 
arrangements as to the payn^ent of labour : — 

" In a weaving mill, near Manchester, where the ven- 
tilation was very bad, the proprietor caused a fan to be 
mounted, and so improved it greatly. What was the 
result) The operatives made a formal complaint to 
him that the ventilator had increased their appetites, 
and therefore entitled them to a corresponding increase 
of wages ! ' By stopping the fan a part of the day,' 
says our authority, (a Glasgow paper,) ' the ventilation 
and voracity of the establishment were brought to a 
medium stiutdard, and complaints ceased.' " 

But as the inmates of this Associated Home will not, 
like the poor factory operatives, have reason to dread 
'* an increased appetite," they should ensure good venti- 
lation. A well contrived kitchen, with the best fittings 
and appliances of the time, with good larders, store 
rooms, and cellars, wash-houses and drying-rooms, to- 
gether with baths, all so contrived as to be sufficient for 
the whole community, would equally require a skilful 
architect There must, besides, be arrangements for lay- 
ing on water at every flooi*, and for carrying away by pipes, 
and ample supplies of water, all that should be carried 
off from every set of rooms ; for lighting the whole of 
the public rooms and passages with gas, and for warm- 
ing them throughout. It would be a great saving of 
trouble and expense to warm and light the private 
rooms also ,* but though in Edinburgh gas lights are 
nearly universal in all the new houses, English people 
have not learned to like them, and in no part of the 
United Kingdom would it be easy to reconcile a do- 
mestic circle, or still less a solitary bachelor or old 
maid, to the absence of their favourite cheerful fire. It 
is a consolation, however, to reflect that this luxury 
could be enjoyed at a wonderfully cheap rate in this 
improved state of housekeeping. It is the kitchen 
range that is the great consumer of coals. Without 
that to feed, the expense of fuel would be much reduced, 
besides that the coala would always be laid in at the 
cheap period of the year, and in laige quantities, at 
ready money prices. 

For all these requisites, then, the individuala forming 
a Family Club, or Associated Home, should carefully 
provide in making an agreement wiUi any builder who 
would undertake the speculation. Having chosen a 
good site, and good architect, they should require a 
building to be erected, containing, the given number of 
separate homes ; a common kitchen and all offices ; 
public rooms, to the nnmber of five or six, of moderate 
size, comprising dining-room for such as chose to use 
it, drawing-room, readmg-room, class-rooms and nur- 
series, or infant school-rooms, with all the arrangements 
for warming, lighting, ventilating, and supplying with 
water, already enumerated. 

For the expenses of lighting and water-supply, a rate, 
laid on every occupant in proportion to the rent, would 
pay. In the same manner, the expenses of furnishing 
the whole of the kitchens and offices, and public rooms, 



must be met. The builder would probably contiset 
with different tradesmen to furnish all that was neoea- 
sary on such a scale of expense as a settled agreement 
with the occupants, made beforehand, would show tfaer 
could meet. For the rate of incomes here supposedf 
the utmost simplicity and cheapness, compatU>Ie with 
comfort, should be observed ; and if that were strictly 
attended to, a rate or tax perfectly within their meana 
would amply pay a good interest on the necessary out- 
lay. The furnishing of each room or set of rooois 
would then devolve on the individual occupiers. Some 
would be already provided. Those who were not, would 
find their expense greatly lightened by having neither 
servants' rooms, kitehen, nor pantry, to replenish with 
all that multitude of small articles which together 
mount up into a formidable sum. With regard to the 
furniture of private rooms, the same exhortation aa 
that concerning the outward form may be made to 
those who begin this now undertaking. Let there be 
as much beauty as is compatible with economy. But, 
how little real beauty depends on costliness, would 
scarcely be credited by those who believe that expensive 
and heavy articles of furniture, mahogany sideboards 
and dining-tables, and showy carpets and curtains, 
must be bought, or the house will not be like other 
people's, or like what it ought be. There was a small 
room well known to the writer which used to impress 
every one who went into it with a feeling of elegance. 
Its only ornaments, besides a glass of flowers, were a 
pillar bought of an Italian boy, on which was a bust of 
Baillie's Kve, and usually some ivy twined round it; 
and a large basket of a good form, filled with long 
graceful grapes bending over in a fountain-like form. 
Three or four shillings had paid for these, and as to all 
the furniture of the room, it certainly had not cost two 
pounds. Yet, ladies accustomed to handsome and well- 
arranged drawing-rooms would say as they entered it, 
" how beautiful ! " It is good taste in the arrangement 
of form and colour, and fitness and simplicity, which 
give an impression of beauty. Expense has nothing to 
do with it. 

The domestic government must fall upon the inmates. 
The plans proposed in the scheme already arranged, 
and detailed above, appear extremely good. One super- 
intending matron there should be, and, probably, also a 
steward. The idea of a house committee of three 
ladicA appears also very judicious, and certainly there 
should be a monthly committee of a certain number of 
the inmates to examine accoimts, receive and pay 
rent, etc. 

All the stores being laid in by the matron and 
steward, and all given out under their eye ; the cooks 
and all the servants under their control; and they, 
themselves, answerable to the house committee for 
the time, and the monthly committee of inmates, 
it would appear that the best arniugements for care* 
fulness, comfort, and economy might be made. The 
wages of the ser>'ants of the establishment being 
met by a fixed charge or rate on each occupant, and 
all extra service required by any occupants by other 
fixed charges, all this matter would be simplified ; and 
those whoso incomes were very small, and who chose (o 
live in the common rooms, ought to be charged at the 
lowest rate, as giving least trouble. The price of all 
articles of consumption would, of course, be simply 
what they were found to cost. No one would be seek- 
ing a profit. The matron and steward ought to be well 
remunerated for their arduous office, and all the ser- 
vants to be well paid ; and it would be found for the 
interest of all ooncemed, to have the proper number of 
attendants, so that no one might be over-worked. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the great facilities for 
the training and education of childhood and youth 
presented by this principle of combination. They 
have already been recognised, and when the time comes. 
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the best means of taming ihem to aeeount most be 
carsfull J and religiously deriaed and acted upon. 

The more the subject is considered, the more it 
iMHSomes apparent that the whole of our social arrange- 
ments majT be wonderfully improved, and that £is 
co-operatlTe plan is the medium by which it will be 
elevated. The Bcale of expense contemplated in the 
present short paper, is that adapted to the humblest 
portions of the middle class ; but for the more opulent, 
comforts and luxuries might be added, such as they 
ciannot oommand at present ; and in every grade of life, 
from the poorest to the richest, combination would 
raise the scale of comfort and the means of enjoyment, 
while it diminished the trouble and the expenditure, 
and this to a degree which, perhaps it may be found, 
will astonish even those who have the greatest fiiith in 
the power of the principle. 

There is something in the luxuriance and beauty of 
Natare, at Uie present season, which strongly inspires 
the wish that all could enjoy them more frequently, 
more completely. While toiling crowds are complain- 
ing of heat and &tigue, all around the towns and cities 
whore thejr toil lie the green fields, the shady lanes, the 
leafy woods, the cool streams, the fresh bracing hills 
and aplsnds. These delights are free to all. They 
cost nothing. We want no ticket of admission* to the 
concert of birds, nor are required to pay a price for the 
seents of the bright flowers. When we sit under a 
spreading tree, enjoying the cool shade, and rejoicing 
in the bright landscape all round, or looking up at 
I Uie blue sky through the thick roof of leaves, we do 
not want riches or lands. The beauty is ours — as free 
to us, as the free air around and above us. All we want 
is time to ei^oy these pure pleasures with minds free 
from care. We want life to be loss cumbrous. To get 
rid of the petty details, and set our time free for the 
I real work that the world so much needs. To leave off 
1 wasting with one hand what wo toil unceasingly to get 
with the other. To work that we may live ; not to live 
that we may work. To this end, let us not lose time in 
needless delays, but strenuously begin to act. If 
any suggestions given in these papers may contribute 
in any degree to help on the good cause, the object of 
the writer will be accomplished. 



THE CULTIVATION OP TUB BLACKBERRY. 

(a first step im PBooans.) 

1 HAVE often been told that blackberry pudding is 
very nice, that blackberry wine is very good, that black- 
beny jam is exceedingly so, and particularly beneficial 
for sore tfiroaU ; that the fruit in every way (except, 
like all other fruit, when eaten unripe) is very whole- 
some : but with the exception of gathering one or two 
while ruralizing, never tasted them till last season, 
which, AS many, doubtless to their sorrow, remember, 
WS8 one of great scarcity, especially of plums and 
damions. Happening to be at Brighton, and observing 
the blackberries particularly large, and of fine appearance 
in the market, I ordered some for a tart as an experiment, 
and liked it veiy well, in flavour better thou damsons, 
except being a little watery, and having that hardness 
of texture common to raspberries, gooseberries, and all 
other fruit when cultivation is neglected ; which, how- 
ever, I could not help thinking might by judicious 
can and attention be as effectually removed in the case 
of the blackberry as in that of the fruits in question. 
And knowing that the Society of Arts frequently offer 
premiums for improvements of this nature, I was in- 
duced to address the following letter to the Secretary :~ 



90, Ou%f4fordr9treetf Bussdl-square, 
February 20, 1847. 
Sib,— The great advantages resulting from the general 
introduction of rhubarb, as an early spring substitute 
for fruit, has led me to the idea that similar benefits 
might be brought to accrue, during our autumns, snd 
especially in seasons of prevailing scarcity of plums and 
d^msons, from the cultivation of the common hedge 
blackberry. The abundance and hardihood of the 
plant, its suitability to our climate, the wholesome, and, 
even in its wild state, not unpleasant flavour of the fruit, 
as also the drcnmstance of its being well adapted for 
preserving in the form of jam, would evidently (in an 
improved state) render it a highly desirable acquisition 
to thousands who are unable to Uicur the cost of more 
expensive fruits ; and I, therefore, beg respectfully to 
suggest to your society the expediency of offering en- 
couragement for the cultivation and improvement of the 
blackbeny, especially in the neighbourhood of laigo 
cities. 

I have the honour to be. Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 

J, ScoU Russell, Esq,, etc, etc., 
Secretary, 

^In due time the following answer arrived : — 

Society of A rts, A delphi, 
20th May, 1847. 
Madam, — The Committee of Agriculture having re- 
ported to the society last evening on your suggestion as 
to the cultivation of the blackberry, I am directed to 
express to you the thanks of the society for your com- 
munication, and the committee consider it is veiy 
desirable that the experiment suggested should be 
made, and they would be glad to receive specimens of 
the fruit fcom the cultivated plant 

(Signed) Samuel J. Davskfort. 

Now, Oicrffore, be it known to all who possess the 
necessary means and facilities, ttf all who '* love their 
brethren" — who desire to do good in a world where so 
much good is needed, and at a period when so much 
suffering from scarcity of almost every kind prevails ; 
that an opportunity presents itself for the accomplish- 
ment of a successful result through the bestowal of ca'e 
and attention on the cultivation of this hitherto neg- 
lected, but unquestionably useful plant. It may m 
said that it is only now and then that a season occurs, 
when it would be really needed, to find a substitute for 
blighted products; that already, during vears when 
apples, plums, etc are in abundance, much waste of 
these fruits occurs in many districts, and that the 
cost of sending them to the London and other markets 
is more than can be procured for the produce. But 
such a state of things, though it may now and then 
occur, is only an exception to the ordinary contingencies, 
and is, moreover, the result either of bad management, 
or narrow sordid policy, each of which, in a national 
point of view, are daily and gradually becoming super- 
seded by wiser precautions, and a more generous and 
liberal spirit. There is no need or necessity for the 
commission of the sin of wasting wholesome produce ; 
and whenever toasts is going on in one house, or dis.trict, 
privatiott from foant of that which is wasted is invari- 
ably felt in many. In seasons even of abundance, were the 
price of transmittlhg produce reduced,— as we trust it will 
bOy and, through the extension of railways, are convinced 
it might, witA mutual advantage,— it would be found 
that Bupplv was seldom too great for consumption ; and 
when markets are overstocked with fruit, an excellent 
opportunity is presented for the making of wine, as also 
for preserving m various forms, which, sinco the removal 
of the du^ and restrictions on crown glass, and its 
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application to thiB and other domesUc purposes at a 
cheap rate, may be kept as well for two or three years, 
until perhaps a season of scarcity arrires, as (from the 
porous nature of the earthenware jam pots, which admit 
the air and dty the contents) it can now be kept 
for one. 

But once again to the point of cnltiration. There 
can be little expectation of result this year, the season 
is too far adnmced. NcTertheless, useful knowledge 
may be gathered, obserration made, and probably some 
partial experiments might be tried. Let those who are 
disposed to -essay their powers, carefully observe the qna^ 
lity of the soi1,and the aspect, whether north or south, east 
or west, in which the plant is most prolific, and the fhiit 
the best ; if it luxuriates in high and dry, or in low and 
marshy difltricts ; -whether it thriires best alone, or in 
the immediate neighbourhood of other plants, or pro- 
ducts, and the nature of those plants, et'C. etc. Whether 
there exists any difference in the quality or nature of 
the plant itself, or if the results are always owing to 
locality and circumstance. 

Having made these obserrations, it would doubtless 
be desirable to ascertain in what manner the slips and 
seeds are best propagated ; and then, if opportunity 
occurs, endeavour to cultivate the plant on the innu- 
merable slips of ground by the hedges and way-sideA, 
the strength of which is now wasted by the growth ^f 
the briar, the thorn, and the thistle, and other emblems 
of the sluggard, but which, by the industrious use of 
honest and prudent means, might easily be devoted to 
usefhl and beneficial produce. 

Finally, let it be again remembered that great good 
often results iirom small and feeble beginnings. The 
beginning in this case will be, the exercise of a little 
leal and emulation in the cultivation of the plant so 
as to obtain the finest fruit Let not partial failure, or 
only partial success, deter any from repeating the at- 
tempt. Kome wn& not built in a day, and many equally 
great and more good works have been accomplished by 
patience and perseverance. Let the successful producer 
of improved fruit send specimens, carriage free, enclosed 
to the secretary of the Society of Arts, Adelphi, London, 
accompanied by a plainly written statement of all the 
particulars relating to the growth, the observations made, 
the precautions taken, and the means employed ; and 
then the good old society, being refreshed and invigor- 
ated by tasting the fruit, will, doubtless, reward those 
from whom the best specimens are received, by giving 
publicity to the facts and particulars, at its crowded and 
highly respectable meetings ; by, perhaps, the honour of 
a gold or silver medal, or some pecuniary gratuity ac- 
cording to cireumstances ; and by admitting the sta- 
tistics of the tultivation into the annual volume of its 
transactions ; a copy of which is forwarded to His Itoyal 
Highness Prince Albert, the president, and a host of 
distinguished individuals, in the nobility of nature as 
well as rank, among the nearly one thousand members 
of the society. 

May, 1S47. 

P.S. Upon inquiry I find it has been observed, that 
high banks and dry soils appear best adapted to the per- 
fection of the fruit. In Normandy, 1 am also informed 
by a friend who has resided there, that vast quantities 
of blackberry plants, which assnme the form of large 
bushes, are found to grow wild in the forests, under shel- 
ter of the trees, which are very lofty, the fruit of which is 
as large as very fine mulberries, and of exceedingly deli- 
cious flavour, and the syrup made from the juice forms 
a beautiful drink, and is very beneficial to sore throats. 
The circumstance of the fruit being of so fine a quality 
when grown under shade of trees in the forests of Nor- 
mandy, and doubtless other parts of France, and which 
there is reason to believe is chiefly owing to the absorp- 
tion of the rain and moisture by the overhanging foliage, 



would also suggest the probability of producing it in 
equal if not greater perfection here under Uie prote9- 
tion of green or hot-houses. Our own hot-hooite 
grapes, pines, and other similar fruits, being- es- 
teemed of finer flavour and quality than any which 
grow in the open air on the eontinent, on 'aoeonnt 
of the absence of an undue quantity of moiaiure, 
and the consequent absorption of water into the ynices 
of the plant. It is, however, firom the cheaper methods 
of cultivation in tbe open air t^^ the greatest general 
advantage is to be derived. 



DR. BOWRING ON THE DECIMAL SYSTEM OF 

COINAGE. 

Dr. BowRiira has sent us the following article, which 
includes a summary of his speech in Parliament, on Hm 
17th of April last, on the introduction of a decimal sja- 
tem into our coinage, and its adoption into our mode of 
keepinj^ accounts. 

Ue was glad to have received much encouragement 
in a great variety of communications with which he 
had been favoured, all showing that the public mind 
was prepared for the changes he proposcMl; and thai 
there was a general conviction of the great advantages 
of a decimal system of coinage, over the complex 
system now existing. Ajnong many schemes, that 
which he was about to suggest met with the most 
general acceptance. He knew how strong was the feel- 
ing—the prejudice he might say — in favour of existing 
habits and usages ; and that in this country, more than 
anywhere else, the question was less about the quo 
eundum est than the quo Uur, But still the recom- 
mendations of a decimal system were so many, and so 
obvious, that its introduction would not be long de- 
layed. Every man who looked at his ten fingers, saw 
an argument for its use, and an evidence of its practi- 
cability. His suggestion was simply to divide the 
pound sterling into one thousand farthings, and this 
would give all the needful elements for a perfect system 
of decimal coinage. He would preserve the pound 
sterling as the integer or point of unity. It had been 
associated with our accounts, and with our currency, 
from almost immemorial time ; and was in fskci a very 
convenient starting post for decimal division. Pro- 
fessor De Morgan, and many other eminent men, con- 
curred in the suggestion of dividing the pound sterling 
into a thousand parts, and accommodating our coinage 
to the centesimal and decimal divisions. The Arabic 
numerals, so admirably adapted to a decimal system, 
seemed to point to that system as a necessary conse- 
quence of their introdoetion ,* for though the Komans 
seem to have had some gleams of the advantages of a 
decimal currency, their numerals would not easily ac- 
commodate themselves to it, nor indeed to any arith- 
metical calculations. The decimal system had made 
great progress through the civilized world. At this 
moment, it was used by more than half the great human 
fiunily. With three or four exceptions, it had been 
adopted by all the nations of Europ^^ — ^in the vast 
Russian empire, fh>m Kamtschatka to tne Baltic— from 
the Euxine and the Caspian to the White Sea— and 
through the wide regions of China, with its more than 
300,000,000 of souls. In proposing this change, it was 
his object to interfere as little as possible either with 
the names or values of existing coins. He suggested 
no new copper coinage, but a very slight diminution of 
the value of the farthing, halfpenny, and penny, so that, 
instead of representing the l-960th, l-480th, and l-240th 
of a pound sterling, they should pass for the MOOOth, 
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l-SOOth^ and l-250th psrU. The gold ooinage would n- 
xuain without any alteration, and intheailver ho should 
{>ropoise to introduce Itwo new coins, namely, the two- 
Hhilling^ piece, which he suggested might be called a 
Queen, and which would be the tenth part of a pound 
sterling ; and another piece to represent the tenth of 
the Queen, or the 1-1 00th part of the pound sterling, to 
which he proposed giring the name of Victoria — in 
both cases designating the era in which the decimal 
gVBtenk had been adopted. Thus in the gold currency, 
the aoTcreign would represent 1,000 farthings — the 
half sovereign 500 farthings^ or half the pound. In the 
silver coins, the crown would represent 250 farthings or 
the fourth of a pound, the half crown 125 fisrthings or 
the eighth of a pound, the Queen 100 farthings or the 
tenth of a pound, the shilling fifty &rthings or the 
twentieth of a pound, the sizpence twenty-five farthings 
or the fortieth of a pound, and the Victoria ten farthings 
or the 100th of a pound; and the copper coinage would 
still represent farthings, half pence, and pennies, betuf 
1,000th, 500th, and 250th parts of a pound. They should 
on the fiiwt new issues be reduced to the extent of four 
per cent., tlukt is to s^, 1,000 instead of 960 farthings 
would go to the pound sterling. If a new system haid 
to be introduced, there might be some advantage in 
calling the farthings mils or millimes, the Victorias 
cents or centimes, the Queens decs, dimes, or decimes ; 
but on the whole he was disposed to retain the anc ent 
names^ as they would at once present associations of 
value, and, as he believed, facilitate the early application 
and universal adoption of the system. The two new 
silver coins would be exceedingly convenient. The 
two-shilling piece, from its form «ad weight, would soon 
become popidar, and in fact the most useful of all the 
silver coins. Having made some inquiries, he was able 
to say that its size would allow it to be a beautiful 
specimen of monetaiy art. I ts value, the double shilling, 
would be understood by everybody ; it would be about 
half a dollar, the coin which^ perhaps, of all others, is 
best known through the commercial world, and it 
nearly represents the Austrian florin, which has a wide 
circulation. The Victoria would be the smallest of the 
silver coins, representing the 100th part of the pound 
sterling, or 2{(i. of existing currency, which to the popu- 
lar mind would be nearly allied to 2i<i. This coin is 
about the value of the vellon rial of Spain, which is the 
: point of unity of the Spanish currency. It has been 
objected that it would be too small for common use ; 
I but he begged to remind the House, that it would not 
I be much smaller than the silver penny in the time of 
4 Edward the Third, which was then the only currency 
< in the realm — the only recognised coin of the land. 
' Our pounds, shillings, and pence, in the Saxon 
, period, no doubt represented an unvarying quantity 
M of silver, the penny being twenty-four grains, the 
\ oonee twenty pennies, and the pound twelve ounces, 
jl the weight and the tale being identical; but gradual 
I' depreciations brought down the pound sterling from 
I 5,760 to 1,614 grains, the present standard, so that 
{ the yalne of the currency has been reduced nearly 
three-fourths. At, and after the conquest, down to the 
time of £dward the First, the penny weighed twenty- 
two and a half grains. Edward the First reduced it to 
twenty-two grains, and £dward the Third to twenty 
gnisB, and he first coined twopences and fourpences, 
that is, half groats and groats, weighing forty and 
eighty grains. The present weight of a silver penny 
is about 6f grains ; so that the new coin would weigh 
about eighteen grains, which he repeated would be about 
the sice of the whole currency of England in the four- 
teenth century. The introduction of a decimal system 
in France, with whatever resistance it had been origi- 
nally met, was now a matter of universal congratulatron. 
No inao could be found in that eountiy who did not 
acknowledge its benefits. It had supplanted a currency 



of ponnda^ shillings, pence, and farthings— the livro^ 
sol, denier, and Hard. These had been replaced with 
francs and centimes; and though sometimes the o'd 
names were heard, they introduced no confusion, and 
the National Assembly by the establishment of the 
decimal currency was everywhere recognised as having 
conferred an immense benefit upon the oountiy. From 
France the good example had spread to Italy, where 
many of the states had adopted a decimal system. In 
Lombardy and the Venetian provinces, it was intro* 
duced in 1823, and accounts were kept in lire (value 
about 8<1), or soldi, being 1-1 0th, and oentesimi, being 
1-lOOth of the lira. Ducata and zecchins were heard of 
in conversation, but not employed in accounts. In bar> 
dinia, the decimal system of francs and centimes was 
adopted. In the Roman States, the scudo, being worth 
about 4«. 4d,, was divided into 10 paoli and 100 biyoo- 
chi, so that they enjoyed a complete decimal system of 
currency and account. In Tuscany, though the phrase- 
ology of pound, shilling, and pence, lire, soldi, and 
danari, is retained, the urn is practically divided into 
100 cents. In Naples, all is decimal accountancy, the 
ducat being ten carlini— the carlino ten grains. Hol- 
land, a country, like our own, strongly wedded to antique 
doctrines and usages, abandoned her ancient currency 
in 1811, and adopted the decimal system, dividing the 
florin, equal to 20d,, into 100 cents, and coining the 
Willem, equal to ten florins. The old silver coinage is 
already beginning to disappear, and the gold of the 
former coinage passes by weight instead of tale. The 
Dutch colonies ^ve not been slow to follow the example 
of the mother country. Belgium, immediately after 
her separation from Holland, introduced the French 
decimal system of coins, weights, and measures, though 
at first the public accounts were kept both in florins 
and francs : the use of the florins continued only a short 
time; both coins and calculations have disappeared, 
and francs and centimes are now universally adopted 
and with universal approval. The ZoUvercln, which 
had to accommodate itaelf to a very great variety of 
coins, weights, and measures, made an important step 
towards a decimal system by recognising no weight 
but the centner of lOOlbs. Prussian, and no coins 
but the dollar of thirty groschen, and the florin 
of sixty kreutzers. Several of the Swiss states had 
introduced the decimal divisions, by making the 
Swiss franc represent 100 cents. Decimal coinage 
and decimal accounts were universal in the extensive 
KuMian empire, with its 70,000,000 of inhabitants, the 
rouble, consisting of 100 copecks, being established over 
all the territory. In Greece, one of the earliest results 
of the revolution was the adbption of a decimal cur- 
rency, the only coins of account being the phoenix or 
(hrachma (of about S^d. sterling), and its hundredth 
part, the lipta. Portugal and the Brazils both enjoyed 
a decimal system, their milrei being divided into 1,000 
reis, precisely as he proposed to divide the pound ster- 
ling into a thousand fiarthings. Through the United 
States of America the decimal coinage prevailed— the 
dollar with its 100 cents — and the same system had 
already made its way into Mexico, Central America, 
and many other transatlantic communities. He had 
already stated that the whole Chinese population reck- 
oned by tens, and that a decimal mode of calculation 
and account had existed in that empire from the re- 
motest times. Even into the Ottoman dominions the 
decimal system was penetrating. In Egypt, all the 
coinage of Mahomet All represented decimal divisions, 
there being in copper the one and the five paras ; in 
silver, the ten and twenty pans, the one, five, ten, and 
twenty piastrea ; and in gold, five, ten, twenty and U'O 
piastres. In Persia, too, the decimal coinage prevailed ; 
ten floose make the danim, ten danims the mahmoudy, 
and 100 mahmoudies the tomand. Without going 
farther, and wearying the House with other details, he 
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thought he had establiBhed his ease, and ahowed the 
eaae with which hia Bugg^stions might be adopted. 
Would Great Britain stand alone with her complicated 
and entangled tsjBiem, so unintelligible to foreigners, 
and often so embarrassing to her own subjects 1 Every 
European country, except Spain, Denmark, and Sweden, 
had giren us satisfiictoiy evidence of the benefits of the 
chuige he suggested ; and it was little honour to us to 
lag behind the civilized world. All the puzzles and 
perplexities of compound addition, subtraction, multl- 
I>lication, and division, would be got rid of bv the 
simplicity of decimal calculation ; all interest would be 
reckoned by the simplest processes of multiplication ; 
and a short experience of the advantages of a decimal 
system would produce only a feeling of wonder that we 
should have so long tolerated the existing state of our 
coinage, currency, and accounts. He did not at present 
propose a change in our system of weights and measures. 
That change would naturally follow upon the improve- 
ments he now suggested. The Besolution he had to 
propose for the approval of the Houss was — 

" That an Humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
j esty, requesting that She will be graciously pleased to 
authorize the issue of Coins representing the value of 
Two Shillings, being the tenth of a Pound sterling, and 
two pence and two-fifths, being the hundredth part of a 
Pound sterling, such Coins to be called Queens and 
yictoria'9, or any other name which to Her Majesty may 
seem beat.**^ 



Hfttrarg IXotitt. 

SetUers and Convicts; or, BecoUections of Sixteen Years* 
Labour in the Australian Backwoods. By an 
Emig^nt Mechanic. London : Co.t, 1 2, King Wil- 
liam-street, Strand. 

Thb perusal of this work, which constitutes the 12th 
and 18th of Knight's Monthly Volumes, has reminded 
us strongly of the saying of Cobbett, that going out to 
live in a colony was like a mouse jumping from beneath 
the cat's stomach under her paws. If a man find an 
arbitrary spirit prevailing at home, he finds ten times 
more of it abroad in our Colonies, and more constantly 
operating. Little men in authority, fiir from the con- 
trol of government, and of home opinion, often exercise 
that authority with a wicked wantonness that is annoy- 
ing, and that makes us, in reading of their doings, 
rejoice to be still at home. 

The narrative of our Emigrant displays this state of 
things in Sydney most strikingly. He describes the 
condition of the convict population as wretched in the 
extreme, both morally and physically. The crime and 
debanchery amongst them is utterly revolting, and the 
brutality with which they are treated is equally so. .The 
lash is applied unmereifully, on various occasions, till 
the flesli of their backs is torn away in shreds. As the 
period of their transportation approaches its end, they 
are irritated, and pushed if possible into some excess 
of temper; or some accident is mngnified into a crime, 
the lash is resorted to, and the period of their banish- 
ment is prolonged by the ready mag^tracy. Our Emi- 
grant found that a free labourer was regarded with 
great aversion by the magistracy and landowners, 
because they consider the sight of free labourers renders 
the convict labourers discontented. He found it difficult, 
on this account, to procure employment, and having 
advanced two hundred miles up the conntiy to seek it, 

(1) Would not our worthy frifcnd reverse the valacs of his 
two new coins P As they now stand, they make Victoria only 
the tenth of a Q^ten ; wbereiu. reverted, one Victoria would bo 
wortli tern ordinary Queens. — ^Elos. 



he was seized, and marched back to Sydney, because he 
had neglected to carry his certificate with him. These 
circumstances he describes as frequent, but carefully 
concealed by writers in general on Australia. 

Spite of all obstacles and opposition, he eventuallv 
obtained work as a sawyer in the cedar bush, undertoolc 
various jobs on his own account, then became a grazier, 
and finally seems to have returned in search of health, 
and well off in the world, to- his native country. 

The whole story is written in a clear and manly style, 
having every evidence of truth, and the description of 
the life of -the settlers is one of the best we have seen. 
It conveys you into the country, and lays before your 
eye the native forests, th^ great plains with their wan- 
dering herdsmen, and herds ; the bush and bush-rangers ; 
the aborigines ; the chain-gangs ; the solitary hut of the 
cattle-keeper in the wilderness, of the wood-fellers in 
the forest ; and the easy, prosperous life of the farmers. 
The writer, falling in in one of his sawing engagements 
with a farmer's son, finds in him a sincere friend, is 
introduced by him to his family, of which he becomes 
one, and marries his friend's sister Mary. The adven- 
tures of his life are deeply interesting, as is the whole 
book. He is attempted to be seizcKl on a charge of 
cattlb stealing; some head of cattle belonging to a 
neighbouring magistrate having, as often is the case in 
the bush, got into his herd, and were branded with his 
mark. To avoid prison, he is obliged to fly for a time, 
and in crossing the wild bush he well-nigh perished of 
hunger, a very frequent occurrence in those immense, 
pathless, and bewildering deserts, where skeletons are 
found lying in the thickets, often across some fallen 
tree, where the exhausted wanderer has fainted, and 
breathed his last. But it will give a livelier idea of the 
country and its population to select a passage or two 
from our author s experience. 

In Sydney, roving to and fro to acquaint himself 
with the real life and manners of the place, he came 
upon one of the haunts of the sailors and convicts. It 
was on the rocks which wall the back of the wharf at 
Port Jackson. It was, in fact, one of the most desperate 
dens of robbery and debauch, kept by Dennis M'Carthy, 
an Irishman. In this scene of rude revel and pocket 
picking, our Emigrant's attention was attracted by the 
wreck of a young woman, whose fate and end, as 
described by him, have something extremely touching 
in them, and may afford some deep lessons of wisdom 
to those who are too righteous, in their own ejes, to 
seek and save those who are lost We shall, therefore, 
offer no apology for their introduction hero : — 

The render will. I donbt not, permit the introdnction of a 
little episode. It has reference to n subject which I have all my 
life since this time felt that I should uke to say hidf-a- dozen 
words about to the community at Urge. The lopic is gcnemlly 
a delioate and n difficult one ; but in the present case, its events 
were of far too painful and mdancboly a cliaracter to be deemed 
ofTensive. 

When our meal was over, I, who had no incbnittion to join in 
the frightful doses of raw spirit which those who carac in with 
me were swallowing, fell into conversation M'ith a youuff woman 
who vrtA sitting beside me. She was quite sober, and on my 
coming in had made room for me beside her, bv an act of 
nnturnl courtesy ; and when several times I offered her the glass 
during supper, merely sipped and put it down. She was sallow 
and thin, aud coughed almost incessantly. She told me she was 
given over by the doctor, and when I asked her how ahe could 
tiiink of coming to such a place under such circumstances, she 
said she knew it was not rigiit, but she could not sleep of a 
night, and wanted company ; when her " sister'* — so they usu.iUy 
speak in ihesuterkood of sorrow — came here, she came too. Her 
breath was very bad, and she was afraid she should die aomo 
night while she was alone. Slie was a native of London ; and 
had been there nearly seven years, but ihould not Ite there 
much loHffer, How long had I been here ? Waa I a towney 
too? 

** An emigrant ; here about twelve months, and a Londoner.** 

" Indeed, where was I working P ** 
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" Came to Sjdney, with a load of oedar from the ulaiidB.** 
** Bid I mean to stay in Sydney P I mnst mind what I drank 
in that honae, fur old George was alwart hoenaking lome poor 
la^rger ^sailor) or another, and leaving: him without a feather 
to fly with when he waked in the morning?* 

My attention became wholly abttractra from the fierce riot 
aroond ; I heard nothing bnt the broken voiea that was answer- 
ing my qnnUons ; I saw nothinehnt my own mental visions of 
the woes it told, till some one threw open tlie window shatters, 
and said it was sunrise. 

Sunrise seemed the signal for a general dissolution of the 
assemblage. The sailors went to their ships; the convicts 
sneaked off to their gangs ; and the wretched, half-frnntic women 
that liad completed the groups staggered away to any dog- 
hole where they could ftna a temporary lurking-place to Jeep off 
the effects of drink. 

The rocks, being so elevated, and almost surrounded bv the 
waters of the harbour, are the plcasautest part of Sydner. When 
.Oeorge-street, the main street, is like an oven, a fine, soft 
breeze may generally be felt moving on that high ground. 
Having nothing to do, I often strolled up there ; and whenever , 
I happened to meet with Jane, the poor invalid I have mentioned, 
I «-eot into the " Sheer Uulk," and sate down vrith her ; for 
she was generally, if out at aU, sitting in the shade somewhere 
aboat tlint spot. She could never drink anything but tea, so I 

osed to make old D provide us with some. A remarkable 

and admirable religious instinct had led her companions of her 
o^n sex to insist on her living st their chanre for some time 
before. The cost might not be greut, but still it wns human 
nature stunding forward in its heroism between its kind and the 
enemy. Their expression was : *' She should Tiot die in her 
sin." I tlionght it very beautiful. It had not occurred to me, 
who had plenty of money, and strength, and right to earn more ; 
but these outcasts, whose eimings wen a crime, and wliom men 
trampled upon ns the worthless ones of the eartli. Mere steady 
in their reckless kindness, never forgetful, and often giving half 
of all they possessed beyond mere clothing to her, who would 
not be long able to ^vc even the simple remnnemlion of her 
thanks. At last I insisted on her taking a rupee or a dollar from 
me every few days. Some days passed, nt length, t» ithout my 
seeing her. I made no inquiries, expecting every day to meet 
her. But the fourth afternoon her particular associate met me, 
and asked me to go witii her to " her sister," for she was very 
ill. She conducted me to one of the worst parts of the Bocks, 
and then np the steps of an old house, with the window shutter 
nailed up, imd a shattered door without fastening. The joists 
were still ranged along the ground floor, but the boards were 
all torn off, probably to burn. Stepping from one joiit to 
another through the front and back rooms, which were both in 
the same condition, we went into a little weather-boarded shed, 
not much bigger than a large chebt of drawers, built up to the 
back of the house for a iort of a washhouse. Here the two 
occupied one small bed on the bare ground. They had, some 
time before, been turned out of doors to make room for a bctt(*r 
lodger, l)ecause they were too poor to pay their rent regularly ; 
and the sad impulse of necessity had conducted them to this 
empty house, where the bare joists prevented iltcm using the 
empty rooms, and the staircase being too brokeu to go up and 
down at night, they had taken possession of the shed. It had 
an earthen floor, and the sun I^eing on th.it side all the middle 
of the day, the lic.it bent through the low roof of wood, only 
luilf an inch or so thick, M'ith an intolerable force. 

What a feat for man to triumph in, to have brought simple, 
confiding woman to snch a duora as this! The poor sufferer 
was too hoarse to speak, or rather, could make no sound. She 
had cau<rht the influrnzn, which wns then aljout, and is the only 
fatal epidemic of the colony. Added to her previous complaint, 
it had made perfect havoc of her little remaining; strrn^h. 
Her eye was lustrous and \iihl, her face chimniy nil o\cr with 
the heat, and her brcnihing one protmctcd slru;!gle. If my 

Ix>rd , who took her from her father and iiiotlior and 

brothers ten years a^o, at sixteen years of age, could ha\e 
looked from amid his luxury into this thed, he must have h.itcd 
hismockinz escutchron. 

As I eomd not underst'tnd what she was trying to sny, I went 
out and got a pencil and paper, for she had had a finit-'rate edu- 
cation. An old Italian, who had Ix^en a prisoner, but was now 
boating on the river, told me she understood his language as well 
as he did himself, and " talked it like a lady." She must have 
had a good knowledge of music, for she knew the names 
of almost all the pieces played by the military baud. 
She wrote on tne paper that she should like to have a doctor; 



that the thought the should get better; and would I eome and 
see her every day P From the instant I went in, fts soon as I saw 
the piece of buttered bread that lay untouched beside her, quite 
crisped with the heat, and the butter melted right through it, I 
had quite settled that point. I said that I woum fetch a doctor 
directly. Off I went down the Rocks, across George>street, 
post the Tanks, to Dr. Bland's, the first medical practitioner in 
the colony. I met him at his own door : like himself, when I 
described the ease,that good man turned and went with me at once. 
After seeing Jane, he told me there was no hope of lier living 
more than six or seven weeks, and he urged her being sent to 
the hospital. But this she would not hear of. She informed 
me that she had once been a patient there, but was so terrified 
by seeing the scarcely dead dragged off their beds whilst }et 
warm, and covered with some scant rag, borne off to the cold 
and solitary dead-house, that she had come out half cured, and 
would sooner die than go there again. Tlie next thought uas 
what ought to have been the first. I went out and took a largo 
first-floor room that looked down on the water for her, a nice 
cool shady place, on the side of the house not exposed to the 
mid-day sun ; and as soon as it grew a little cool we removed 
her ; the companion of her poverty, who had given her half her 
narrow bed, going with her as volunteer nurse. That night, 
when the moon ^t up, I had the happiest yet the saddest walk 
I have ever had in my life. Its sensations remain to this hour. 
I had left ko" in a quiet house, nursed tenderly, medicated wisely, 
fanned by a sweet sea breeze, and, more than all the rest, con- 
fiding in, depending on m^. But this was the end of all, and it 
was to be but for a few days. So thinking and feeling, I rambled 
on to near Paramatta and back before morning. At this distance 
of time, it seems to me very strange ; but I felt then as if I had 
never been in such perfect tranquil enjoyment of all the highest 
faculties of my being. Perhaps it was so. Perhaps this first 
downright outburst of my soul set me thenceforth thinking, and 
feeling, and knowing, and willing, and enjoying, and daring, and 
gaining, and desiring as I never had done before. Forgetfulness of 
self is surely the gate into the divine places of the universe ; and 
thns this night, for a little while, I was allowed to walk with Qod. 

In about ten days, the influenza, which Jane had been 
Libouring under, was subdued ; but she was very weak. She, 
however, did get up, and for some days walked about ; but her 
weakness became greater, and she again took to her bed. She 
rose no more. I sat up with her the chief part of the nights 
myself. Oh, how tending the dying makes us love them t During 
these houra I read to her nearly the whole of the Testament, of 
which she became more and more fond. About a week before 
she died, she ^ve me directions to take from her pocket a packet 
of letters, which, as soon as she was dead, I was to sink in the 
middle of the harbour. I could have been belter pleased 
than with my mission ; I imagined them to be the letters of her 
destroyer, and I abhorred their contact. Sitting the same night 
in the old arm-chair by the bed-head re.iding as usual, I fell 
'asleep about two or three o'clock in the mominr. When I 
awoke, it was broad davlight. My right hand had fmlen over on 
to the pillow ; she had clas|)ed it in both here, pressed it to her 
lips, and fallen asleep. Tear spots were still damp upon the 
pillow. A few days after this siic died. I did not see lier die ; 
but they said it was the mere change of a minnte— a gentle 
wandcringof 1 bought into bewilderment — bewilderment becoming 
unconsciousness — unconsciousness settling into death. 

J list out side S>duey, south, there is a large, uneven track of 
sand, the Sand HUljt. * Everybody in New South Wales knows 
the import of fke Sund Hiils. It is one of the still trophy 
vards of death — one of the stillest — out; of the saddest. Here 
in a cloudv, w inter dny, a chiller and more wail-like breeze goes 
stealing along each little knoll that breasts up along the barren 
hollow. And here, too, in the summer's prime, the sand, 

Eitheringtlie solar heat, ||:lows upward agniu into the solar 
•ams, intensifyinpr thcin, till it is laintness and Lliudness, and 
s<jmethinsr nctir suirucitiou to stand still anywhere within the 
dread precinct. If the world were Eenrchcd from end to end, 
nowhere could )ou find another such volume of uuutterablc woe 
as is liound up in this little ^wi. In yonder coriKr lie the Jews ; 
in this the Protestants; here the Presbyterian; there the 
Catholic; hut all wanderers far from home and kin. Take any 
group of these masses, and analyse it. What elements! Mis- 
fortunes wonderful — incredible delusions — pure suffering— and 
direct criminality. To snch a home they carried the woe- begone 
creature whose truest friend had met her all too late. I could 
not properlv follow her to the grave, but some of her own sort 
did ; and when all was over, and the town still, I went aut 
alone, and paid my last melancholy tribute to her remains. 
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The length of this deeply interesting episode precludes 
our quoting from some of the author's inland adyen* 
tares, and modes of life. They are full of variety and 
novelty. Visits from Bushrangers and natives, to the 
camps of the black men, and to the houses of the 
.settlers. The whole is written in a most clear and graphic 
gtjle-^full of manly sentiment. We have rarely read 
two little volumes with so much pleasure ; and we have 
derived a mors lively idea of the country than from any 
work which we ever met with before. 



CAPITALISTS AND EDUCATION. 

Labour is the source of all wealth. But a truth of 
equal significance and importance is this, that most of 
the wealthy men of England who now vrield immense 
masses of capital, more or less efficiently, in the em- 
ployment of labour and in the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, have risen from the working classes 
during the last fifty or sixty years. No one can doubt 
the truth of this statement who knows anything of the 
personal history of our principal merchants and manu- 
lacturers. Now, amongst capitalists, as amongst all 
great numbers of individuals, there exists the greatest 
variety of character and conduct. For the sake of illus- 
tration, let us consider two extreme cases. Take first 
the case of a man in the annual receipt of forty thou- 
sand pounds, which he annually expends in the manner 
following : — he has two or three establishments in 
different parts of the coun1|y, in each of which there is 
a large retinue of servants ; he is continually enlarging 
and embellishing his mansions, purchasing costly paint- 
ings, precious gems, and other costly works of art, and 
adding to a libraiy of which no rational use is ever 
made ; he keeps twenty or thirty race-horses, with the 
necessary attendants — ^a hunting stud, with hounds and 
huntsmen ; he travels, he plays deeply, "he is a patron 
of theatricals and music ; in a word, the sum of forty 
thousand pounds is annually spent in providing luxuries 
for one man, that he may be made conspicuous above 
his fellow-creatures. Now, although such a course of 
expenditure must necessarily be attended in some re- 
spects with great advantages to all those interested in it, 
it is evident that it does not contribute in the greatest 
possible degree to the happiness of the comipunity. 
For there are numbers of individuals destitute of the 
Hec€4i8arieSt conveniences, and comforts of life; while 
there are great sources of wealth as yet undeveloped, it 
being possible to invest capital in many ways with a 
reasonable prospect of realizing a pretit; and at the 
same time an amount of wealth represented by forty 
thousand pounds has been consumed, and not replaced 
by the labour of the consumers by an equivalent value 
of articles most generally desired. 

Take next the case of a man who possesses four 
hundred thousand pounds, which sum he employs with 
Enterprise, skill, and pru'denoe, in manufactures, in the 
construction of railroads, in agriculture, or in any other 
way, by which he realises a profit of forty thousand 
pounds a year. Suppose that he set apart from this 
annual income four thousand pounds for his own and 
fiimily's expenses, and that the rest is partly added to 
the original stock — the whole to be again profitably 
employed— and partly expended, as follows, in attempt- 
ing to raise the condition of the lowest class with 
which he may be connected. He builds cottages for 
his workmen, on a plan best calculated to promote the 
health of the inmates, by securing good drainage, ven- 
tilation, and a plentiful supply of wat«r ; he encourages 
elubs instituted for the purpose of supporting the sick, 
the aged, and the infirm ; he originates schools for the 
children and for the adults ; news-rooms, reading-rooms, 



and societies 'for discussion and conversation on scien- 
tific, literary, and moral subjects. Thus disease and 
poverty will be inunediately diminished, and the dif- 
fusion of knowledge, and the cultivation of the feelings 
and tastes, will ultimately lead to the formation of an 
army of labourers similar to himself. Surely this capi- 
talist is one of the most useftil of men. Property, it is 
said, has its duties as well as its rights, and in this 
instance they are nobly performed. Moreover, the case 
is not imaginary. But how great and beneficent would 
be the changes effected on the condition of man, were 
it the rule and not the exception. However, the inves- 
tigations of philosophers, os'well ss the results of 
experience, have clearly shown the injustice and inex- 
pediency of attempting to control by force the use of 
capital. To interfere directly with the conduct of the 
rich, luxurious spendthrift, would be no less absurd 
than to interfere with that of the artisan who spends 
half his weekly earnings in riotous debauchery. No I 
the empire of force is tottering to its basis, and nothing 
must be doiie to retard its fall How, then, can a class 
of capitalists be created, capable of acting from the 
highest motives— unwilling to glorify themselves at the 
expense of the community — satisfied with a decent com- 
petency, if by their exertions and by the instramen- 
tality of their honestly-acquired wealth the condition 
of the most degraded classes can be ameliorated 1 Such 
a class will necessarily be formed in the onward course 
of civilization ;^the process, indeed, has already com- 
menced. Everything can be accomplished by the mild 
influence of persuasion, by the gradual and universal 
diffusion of knowledge, and by the development of the 
best emotions. Is not the highest welfare of the indi- 
vidual coincident with that of his fellow creatures? 
Is it not Xrue that man can pity, sympathize with, and 
love his fellow creatures] Is he not capable of eiyoy- 
ing the luxury of doing good with as great a zest as the 
luxuries of wealth 1 Can he not be taught to despise 
the baubles of antiquity, and to estimate the value of 
everything by its tendency to promote the general 
welfare 1 Yes ! there are truths and principles latent 
in the bosom of every rude and untutored man, and 
there needs but opportunity and cireumstance to rouse 
them into activity. Of what paramount importance, 
therefore, is the education of the people ! Labourers 
and artisans are continually becoming employers, 
tradesmen, manufacturers, and merehants. Oh ! that 
everj' child incur beloved country could be enlightened, 
that its moral feelings and sentiments could be elicited; 
so that, when arrived at manhood, it might be able to 
appreciate the true nature of happiness, to estimate 
correctly the value of the pleasures and duties of life, 
and to comprehend the increased responsibility indis- 
solubly connected with increased power for good or evil. 

Bbta. 



SUMMER SONNET. 

BY PETSB ' PAUL PALETTB. 

Bright, sunny Summer ! season of warm days, 

Of ripening suns, and yellow harve«try ! 

Beneath the brooding fervence of thy sky 

The teeming earth its fruitfulness displays. 

And toiling husbandmen in store repays. 

Where'er we rove, soft gales go flitting by. 

Charged with the hav's sweet breath delioiously 

From many a heapM field. Through pleasant ways — 

Green, windins? lanes — that lead from farm to farm, 

A thousand tinkling teams the fragrant load 

Bear ofi*, to crofts and yards, at thy command ; 

And crowds of merry harvest-gatherers swarm 

In every mead, and rural, leafy road, 

Throughout the length and breadth of this fair land. 
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In this department of our Journal im mean not only to stale candidly our own earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance, hut shaU endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form and guide puhlic opinion, as every honest 
journalist should do ; and with equal sincerity ufe solicit the opinions q; others of aU dasses---be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or UJomen. We work fob cUl, and ufs desire to work with all. — Eds. 



New and wry important OJkemieal Diteopsry. — Before our 
next Jonnial appears, the pablie will be made acquainted, through 
the newspapen, with one of the most important of modern disco- 
Teriee. It is that of mjUidfar destroying aU offensive tmetU. 
This great discoTery, to invaluable to our domestic existence in a 
thousand ways, is of French origin. It has been submitted, by 
the discoverer, to the Government of this country, who have, 
for a considerable time, been testing its powers by a series of 
earefiil experiments, in the hands of a committee of gentlemen 
of eminent scientific knowledge. The trial has been thoroughly 
saocesaful, and its publicity is now determined upon. We nave 
long been cognisant of these proceedings, but were not at liberty 
to oivnlge them. We rejoice that the time is now arrived for 
the oommunication of this flreat boon to mankind. 

We reserve the details of tne properties of this chemical agent 
t'9 another week, but we may here state briefly, that every species 
of noisome and unwholesome smell is immediately destroyed bv 
it. Pour a quantity of it into the most fetid kink or cesroool, 
and all offensive odonr is annihilated ; the foulest air of the 
foulest apartment, where disease or death and putrefaction reign, 
becomes instantly sweet ; all taint is removed from meat or any 
other article ; and, in short, in the sick chamber, in the closest 
and densest atmosphere, wherever the most repulsive stench arises 
from the decomposition of animal matter, or in the process of 
any manufacture, we possess in this preparation, which we believe 
i:f cheap enough for the most universal nse^ an instant and effec- 
tual destroyer of tlie offensive e£Buvia. 

It will at once be apparent what a welcome gift this roust prove 
to mankind, and how vast and varied is the fleld of its application. 
If, as we trust, its powers are equal to the report we have of 
them, we can conceive nothing which could give a greater 
advance to the comfort, health, and purity of social life. 

Frederick BougUu*. — The American Anti-Slavery Society has 
taken the bold but proper step of marking at once its sense of 
the treatment of Frederick*DougIan on board the Cambria, and 
of the anti-Christian prqudioe against colour which is so 
prev^ent in the United States, by electing Frederick Douglass 
president of the recent Anti-Slavery Convention. This is going 
the whole hog. America has thus seen a black man not only 
admitted to the society of educated whites, but placed at their 
head ; nOt merely admitted to the same room, but occupying the 
seat of honour in that room ; not only permitted to sit down 
teiih whites, bat sitting as their director and mler. This is a step 
dictated by the genuine instinct of the fitting and the true in 
hnman nature. 

Cottages^ Idmdy and Conaemal Society, — In oar notice of the 
proposal made under this head in our Record of July Sd, the 
reference was inadvertently omitted. All inquiries on the sub- 
ject may be addressed to Mr. George Howe, 10, Deptford 
Bridge. 

WkUiingfon Clnb in Birminyham. — Ere this appears, a public 
meeting will have been held in Birmingham, George Dawson in 
the chair, to consider the propriety of such an institution in that 
tuwn. 

Propoaal for an Union of MtdneU Impropement Societiei. — 
SiRy— One cannot help being struck at this time with the univer- 
sal movement now taking place amongst the workinic classes in 
advancing and forwarding themselVi^s in a moral and intellectual 
point of view. Tlu*y appear at last to have awakened from the 
apathy in which, up to this time, they have been sunk, and 
setting in earnest to the good work of progress. This move- 
ment is characterised in many ways, but the principal one 
appears to be the founding of ** Improvement Societies." These 
societies are now spread throughout the kingdom ; every little 
village and town lias now its society, and the earnest and 
thoughtful spirit in which they are worked ia sure to produce a 



good effect. StUl something is needed to ensure the diffhsion of 
oorrect knowledge on different snbjecta, some bond of brother- 
hood betwixt society and society. Many societies, started with 
the best of motives, have expertenoed a premature decline, and 
sunk into a state of lifeless inanity for the want of something 
adapted for turning their thoughts into the right channels, and 
directing their energies to the pursuit of a right object. In 
other places they have been formed without due n^ard to cir- 
cumstances and locality, and have been doomed by the voices 
of the wealthy and illiberal to a violent death. Such cases are 
taking place even now, one, which deserves special attention, 
having just come under my own notice. A mechanics' institn- 
tion was formed at a small village called Walton, a few miles 
from Wakefield, by a few weU-wishin|f young men, who wished 
to do a little good in their own province, and which has been 
doomed since its birth to a system of pemecntion almost un- 
panilleled. In some eases, masters have threatened to dismiss 
their servants if they persisted in attending the institution, 
thus checking the good fruit in the bud. Such instances are, 
however, happily verv rare ; but, however, to provide luainst all 
these contingencies this union has been projected. M^ plan is 
tliis, — that the shires of England be divided into unions, one 
union to one shire, each union to elect out of its officers two or 
more representatives (governed, of course, by circumstances) to 
represent them in a general annual meeting of the unions 
throughout the kingdom, when the state of progress shonl4 be 
reported. The advantages such a union would effect are many, 
one or two of which may be enumerated. In the first place, any 
accident by which the progress of the society might be retarded, 
would be removed by the helping hand from the parent society, 
thus placing a bar betwixt the society and its enemies. In the 
next place, a series of peculiar advantages might be made avail- 
able by this union. For, as under existing' circumstances 
societies are liable to a charge of sameness from some not over- 
earnest members ; this might be removed by the passing from 
society to society of able lecturers, thus securing to all the same 
privileges, and awakening the spirit of instruction from the 
gratification of curiosity. However, besides these, many other 
advantages might be made applicable to all the societies, and a 
livelier tone and spirit of advancement would be the result. 

I feel, Sir, I am exceeding the bounds, but the snhject is one 
of peculiar importance, and I shall be satisfied if this feeble 
effort of mine would raise up some powerful writer in our 
behalf. And believe me, yonra truly, 

Westgate, Wakefield. Georos Ttas, Juk. 

The TarUameniary Society. — Mart and William Howttt. 
— ^Dear Friends, — Ai I know that your columns are open 
equally to the moderately-wealthy class as to the poor, I take 
this opportunity for endeavouring to spread among tliat class 
the advantages they can now derive, as follows : — A discussion 
society, called " The Parliamentary Society," has been just 
formed, to which it would be to the advantage of all young men 
who ever expect or hope to represent their country in parliament 
to belong. It is superior to other discussion societies, as being 
conducted similarly to the House of Commons, and therefore 
possesses superior advantages for the moderately-wealthy chus. 
^ing but just organized, it at present meets at the houses of 
the different members to determine on the rules, etc. ; but if any 
gentleman would wish to belong to such a society, but would 
first wish to be present at a meeting to determine whether he 
will join, he can do so by writing to any of the under-mentioned 
gentlemen, and giving two respectable referees. 

I am, Madam and Sir, your humble admirer, 

London, June 15M, 1847. A, B. C. 

Mr. E. T. Smith, 24, Gohlen^nare; Mr. Abraham, jun., 6, 
Gt. Marlborough-street ; Mr. H. C. Greenwood, 103, Caradeu- 
road ViUaa, Camden Town ; Mr. M. R. Leveson, 18, Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. 
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Demiuiraiion hy ike J)is$enferi ,in^fa»OHjr^i^^ l^^nniffry 
Educ4Bhn^ — Wi'^RM Authorised to stoU, Uiat't^o dk-ivatejaeetiog^ 
Have be«n held^vi^h the vieir of ooqsi^cHpg ni« . prpsnetjf of 
tnkin^- early ifleasur^'for*«tKe formation 0^ a 'sbdety ior the 
promotion' of pdpbUr -edQcMipn, esclusiyely on tKe \'ol(Uitaiy ; 
princi^e.- ^'. < 

Id ordcr*to/MeivQ4l)G fr^iexnt^iQn^of ppioioR^-aofd (hei&ost^ 
enlarg^' Go-owra^ti, xti% .inteni^ra], we .are infdrm'ed, -to , con,- " 

veue a:c6n|^(%l^,of itip>irien4V of vttlu^taiycducatibn'throi^hV 
oat tlie-coUnt^^ 4oqo 'As-practi^Ue oner tUB cij^ngploction.^ 
The ar(ftngehicJ(t&.^ilL'iM*tytiii|||y simbunAed^iivfl course. 

Gifi of iiH etiaie to ike J^i» Medrmpiioti .W*>fjy.— Tliis 
estate, which licH'ncar Cac^martacn iti-Sontir Wales* has 1been 
offered to>the acceptance of the Leeds E6demptioh Society on 
certain oonditiona. The proprietor, who is a young nan and a 
communist, proposes, wfi near, to locate himself with the other 
settlers upon it. 

ImUaiioiu of Cameos. — We have seen it new node of imita- 
ting these beautiful gems, of wliich we cannot speak too highly. 
It IS the invention of Miss M. A. Nicholi, and enables her at a 
reasonable cost to present the finest facsimile of the most costly 
CAmeo, whilst it is adapted for every use to which this 
beautiful ornament can be applied. . 

Emigration of French Ckmmnttuis. — ^Tlie Frenph Commnnists 
having lately suffered much persecution, are now proposing to 
emigrate, en masse, under the direction of M. Cabet, to fouiid a 
Communist State, probably in America. H. Cabgt was at one 
time a member of the Froneh Chamber of Beputies, and is also 
known as the author of a Uistory of France. His two chief 
Communist works are tlie Voyage en Icarie, an Utopian romance, 
from whence those .who agree with his views have been called 
Ictirians; and rrai CArieiiaHieme, in which he bases Communism 
upon the faith of Jesus. lie alaons editor of the Ptuntlaire, in 
wliich paper he has developed the necessitv of French Commu- 
nist emigration. His appeal to this enct has met with a 
willing response from, the Gomraimipfea in 'Franoe, itud.tHeir«y; 
^a »ew veMioD of "To your teats, OJsrMlI"— is Jtlotu en 
Icarie. They will emigrate at least by hundreds. To co- 
operate with them in this step, a meeting of a preliminary 
ciuiracter has already been held by the English- Communists, 
at the Coffee-room of the Litprarv Institute, John-street, Tot- 
tenham Court-road, at which Goodwyn Barmbv, Cbaries Sully, 
and others, were present. Another meeting wiU also be held at 
the same place, at which definite resolutions on the matter will 
be moved, and a Communist Emigration Committee organised. 

SuygetlioH in regard io Oapiial Pvnithmenit. — Sir, — It 
appears, notwiUistanding that the motion of Mr. Ewart in the 
House of Commons some years since, directed against capital 
punishment, was negatived only by a majority of one, ret that it 
remiiins the law of the land, desiiite the exertions of the Society 
of Friends and those who emulate their zeal in the cause of 
rcjison and humanity. I remember when wtiat is called Catholic 
Emancipation (aud a verjr imperfect emancipation it was) 
occupiea greatly the attention of pariiament, and on one occa- 
sion was near being carried, but failed through the exertions of 
the late Ix)rd Colchester; the friends of the mcasuro immediately 
commenced operations for sapping what they could hot storm. 
Now, Sir, it appears to ma tliat something of a similar nature 
might be adv«ntageoasly employed on the other Question. Cer- 
tainly, if any favourable pinmrnstanoes are now disclosed in the 
course of procecdings/termiiiAting in convictions for capihil 
offences, tho government generally interferes,- and commutes the 
punishroent uf the delinquents ; out I conceive that if the pcr- 
p(«.trator8 of any particular description of capital offence wore 
granted immunity by law from the extreme pcuaity, the ultimate 
object of the fri(Mtds of total abolition would be advanced. Now, 
Ihcre is one class of weighty crimes, it strikes me, eminently 
calculated for sucli.an arraagemeut. I mean the destruction 1^ 
women of their new-born offspring. 

I observe tliat a pardon is very rare in siich cases, and yet 
how loudly is itoulladftir ! > There a woman, obeying the sweet, 
ot and most potuut inipufeos of human nature^ and Yielding to 
iho weakness of her wt &nd the influence of her seducer, nills. 
This beiii;; is utterly unoomt|)tcd, with the exception of the 
error to u hich she has yielded. Slio iws not another black spot 
in her x^Uule moml system, and now, writliing under the lash of 
iiitolemble degradation, deserted by a baruu-ian, and wliolly 
uu.^ble to find suljsistence for herself and her wretched infant, 
site succumbs to temptation and perishes miserably ; while the 
heartless villain, who, knowing but too well what is no\ unlikely 
to happen in the pursuit of his selfish enjoyroenta, has supplied 
the iupulbes to guilt, (^scapes unpunished. 



Th^re-have been cases even where a woman has been exrentril 
when she conght a common grave with the infant, whom, if she 
left behind her, she must have consigned to want, ami most 
prollably to guilt and infamy. Heaven fotbid that I should 
seek utter impunity for a crime in the abstract certainlv bar- 
barous. Aiid unnatural; but inrely, if there is one sueu that 
•fdmits of.mticb polliatioQ, tliiaisit. -Now,- let ut.oenie to the 
njote of repo^ng^it^optcd-by the legislature. The victim is 
•drqgged l^qre the pijblic in the ^rst i^i^tance to undergo vihat 
to one bf her toniperament — one so gedtle,' gracious, and seusi- 
Hve, jit she mo*ft frequiantly is-^isneaHy as bad as death itself; 
and when ^he has receivea her d.opm, we Imye nothing wone to 
awtird to the long bmtalizecl mffiaii, who, to obtain the means 
of ratifying his gross desires, imbrues his hands in tlie 
blood of his fellow-creature. 

' Well, the perhaps beautiful creature (for where is beauty — 
where are all feminine attractions so rife ns ii^ beautiful Eng- 
land P) is now dragged from her loathsome ' dungeon ; palpi- 
tating;* trembling, fidn^ing, she is placed Ixmeath the fatal 
engine ; the rudest of the rude spectators, all unused to the 
melting mood, Imrsts into a passion of tears and sobs, and from 
all sides are reiterated cries of Shame ! Shiinie ! The scene — 
the horrible scene — ^then closes with a ntorm of execrations, 
both lond and deep. For abominations, of which tlie above is a 
poor and inadequate sketch, tec the public papers. 

Now. Sir, I would ask anv legislator who might be called on 
to decide on the question before us, whether such scenes are 
likely to repress the crime, or, by erasing from the human bosom 
over)- emotion but pity and indignation in favour of the sufferer, 
to foster it? 

I remain. Sir, with respect for yourself and admiration of 
your invaluable Journal, A Constant Rxadzr. 

Liverpool, JttMe 2oM. 
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GLEN CLUNIJI. 

From a Painting hy Frederick Taylor^ in the Old 
Water Colour Exhibition. 

Wb present Mr. Taylor's cliarming peep into thd 
Highlands this week, as it U now the time thai the 
northern mountain landiu becoininj? every way delightful, 
and hundreds of spirits, weary of the heat and the 
distiipationa of town, are longing to wing their way 
thitherward. Already arti^t^, and others, not chained hy 
parliamentary duties to London, are gone, and are 
luxuriating a i.ld the freMhuesa of mountain air, the 
clear, cool ruHh of mountain streams, the wide proipect 
of solitary heuths, and hanging woodlands, where the 
fragrant birch spreads a fairy-land l>eauty. As we see 
the group of peasants passing over the bridge home* 
wards, we long to be with them, and talking with them 
of their simple cares, labours, and traditions, and of all 
the hintoricsof ihe country round. Fishing Upd deer- 
stalking already give a delieiout change to numbers 
who have felt the sultry oppres.siun of a London s<\)uorn ; 
and the time of grou.^e shouting faxt approaohea. What 
a relief it is to all the struggle and tension of politioai 
life to lei the mind at once free from them, and become 
once more a climber of mountains, a rambler along 
rivcra and laken fresh and beautiful as the world has to 
show ; to wade through heather alreiidy kindling Into a 
blaze of erlmson splcudour ; to sit under ihe soughing 
pine, and feel all the solitude and solemn spirit of thoM 
still, lonely, melancholy, but delightful regions t Let 
the shooter and the fisher ei\joy all their exciting pur- 
suits, and labours that weary only to refresh : for us it 
would be enough to stroll on oy dashing oatarsQis, under 
hanging woods, over knolls blooming wiUi heather, and 
scattered with the light fairy birches, as by the hand of 
Titania ; to gaze on groy and splintered preclpice^t, on 
the dark storm-cloud, black as night, frowning on the 
mountain tops; or Into the oiear diutiknce, where peak 
beyond peak, in all the colours of ethereal beauty, rear 
themselves into the still sky. With such pleasures, 
crowned \yf the crowning pleasure of the society of 
congenial iiiends, what could the world produce l^itef 
as a temptation 1 To such thoughts has the picture or 
our artist, from ihe lovely glens of Aberdeenshire, lifted 
us ; and we can only wish that, as we cannot, he may 
himseU ai this moment l^e eujoying the most beMiUful 
scenery of beautiful Hraemsr. 



BONHIT. 

TO MABT BU9SELL MITFOBD. 

Br w, a nxxxin. 

Out hare 1 Veen this morning— oui» awaj, 
Far from ihe bustling carefulness of towns-— 
Through April gleams and showers— on windy dowQl — 
By rushy meadow-streams with willows gn^ ; — 
In thick-leafed woods have hid me from the day 
Sultry with June — and where the windmill crowns 
The hills' green height, the landscape that renowns 
Thy own green county, have I, as I hiy 
Crushing the sweetness of the flowering thyme, 
Tracked through the misty distance, yillage greens 
All shout and cheerfulness in cricket ti'me^ 
Red winter firesides — autumn cornfield scenes, j 
All have I seen within my garden nook. 
Thanks to the magic of thy breezy book. 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS :— GAME-LAW 

TACTICS. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 

No. L 

In one of the midland counties a few years sgo lived 
two brothers, named from their stature and bulk — lK>th 
of no ordinaiT dimensions— Gog and Magog. Gog was 
the squire, Magog the clergyman, of the village.' It is 
a pretty village in a very pretty country, presenting in 
most directions eitensive views, but especially towards 
the Peak Mountains, which, at twenty miles distance, 
showed the azure ran^e of their pleasant foregrounds. 
As you approached this village, the very position of the 
chureli ana the two residences of the two portly brothers 
seemed to say to you— Gog and Magog. There stood 
the little grey church close to the road, and on either 
hand a house of one of the bulky brethren, as if pur- 
posely placed in guardianship of ihe sacred fabric. 
These were all the buildings within view, and these 
were liacked with masses of noble trees which shut out 
ihe farm-houses and ooitages beyond ; and fine lawns in 
front, scattered with old snd, in spring, richly blos- 
somed hawthorns, completed as charming a scene of 
rural pe«ee and beauty as oonld be found almost any- 
where, 

Gog and Magog had their lot east oertainly in a 
goodly scene, which if they did not perceive all the 
advantages of, U was a pity. An object there %as often 
as I passed that way in summer, which to me seemed 
Tery well ealoulated, by way of oontrasi, to make the 

Cruprietomhip of such a plaoe, and such an estate as 
\y around it, particularly perceptible. It was a very 
old man seated on a heap of stones, and thumping 
away at them with a hammer, at the payable rat« of 
iwo-and-six pence the cart-load, in full view of the 
palaces of Gog and Magog, with all their goodly trees, 
and goodly lawns, and goodly herds of bullocks 
grazing, in parsing once, this conversation occurred : — 

** Well, my friend, and what do you get for cracking 
all that heap i" 

*• Haifa- crown." 

** Haifa-crown ! and how many can yon break np in 
a week T 

^ Well, sir, about one and a bait lin old, ye see.** 

** So t you can earo^ then, about three-and-nine* 
nenee a week f 

** About that] ai most^ fonr shllUngs." 

^ And pray how many of jou have to live out of 
thatr 

** Oh I on\y nysai^ and my old woman, and a little 
mndohild/ • 

" Three of you r 

** Three of us ; a hleeslag It's no more. My son went 
Stff in a eonsumption, and his wife soon followed him ; 
and so they left poor little Sukey "Xa us— poor thing. 
They were siockingcrs, sir, and stockingers are just 
regularly famished. What can a man and his family 
do out of five or six shillings a week, and always sitting 
and working 1 it just wears them out afore their time. 
God bless you 1 stockingers now-a-days are little better 
than walking otomies." {Anaiomies; t.cr. skeletons.) 

" That is very bad ; and you, my friend, you won't 
get rich at pulverizing these stone heaps. You'll never 
buy these two halls and estate, if they should be sold in 
your time." 

The old man suspended his hammer, and turned on 
me a melancholy smile. It was an idea that evidently 
amused him. But he finished his blow, and then said, 

" Lord bless you, sir, how you talk ! it's never likely. 
The gentlemen there are the china day ; such as we 
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I are olkly brick claj. Bot they canna iak their fine 
1 1 houses and land wi' 'em ; and, may be, I'm better off on 
I a stone heap, and three-and-ninepencea week, if I could 
L knoir eveiy thing. Hay be, if I bad such a hoiue and 
, land, the stones would iret into my heart instead of 
i; nndermy hands, and I should do but little good witii 
it to some other poor wretch that might be sitting here, 
riding on a stone pony to a workhouse." 

" Ko, as yon lay — they cannot take their land with 
tfaom." 

** No, by Leddy !" said the old man, again striking an 
nnnsually energetic blow. " If people could take their 
land with them, they would tear up the earth to the 
spindle; there would not be a bit of ground left for a 
poor man to stand on t" 

I could not help laughing at the 'oddity of the idea. 
The old man joined heartily in it. It was evident that 
he was a wag ; and I soon perceived that not Oog or 
Hagog themselves could be much happier at that 
moment than was the old man of seventy-six, riding, as 
he called it| *' on a stone pony to the workhouse." 

I put into his hand a trifle to fill his tobacco-box, 
and went on, thinking of what I had heard and seen. 
In the midst of my reverie, 1 found myself in the midst 
I of a wood, through which the foot-path led. The 
nightingale was singing in the thicket, the cushat 
i eooed in the dark spruce fir-trees, the blackbird and 
throstle sung loud on different tree-tops, and the little 
ehil-ehal — so called from its never- varying, never- 
eeasing note — was chanting the tune of its name, in a 
eadenoe endeared to me from long memory of many 
pleasant places in which I had heard it. I was roused 
I out of my thoughts. I stopped, and was struck most 
l' pleasingly with the scene and the sounds around me. 
The charming chiaro-acnro of the wood ; the openings 
i where the sunshine poured in like floods of heavenly 
gold ; the breath of primroses and rich masses of blue- 
bells which came as in an invisible cloud over me; 
I made me suddenly exclaim, " What a delightful spot I 
What a peace and a poetry are here t Spite of the old 
stone-breaker's wit, who would not be Oog or Magog, or 
I both of them in one, to possess a place like this 1 In 
such scenes men eannoi avoid their influence. They 
most be good men, for Nature is their divine teacher 
' and benefactor, and they must love her and grow like 
I her." In my rhapsody, I had insensibly diverged from 
the track. 1 had stooped and plucked here a handful 
of primroses — here a splendid blue-bell, a full foot high 
— here a branch of wilding in full bloom, beautiful 
enou^ for the garden of a king, and sweet enough for 
the inhalation of a queen. At this moment my foot 
' simck against a stump; I perceived all the brown 
leaves on the ground move in a line; I started, be- 
lieving that I had roused a snake — ^and a snake it was 
I of the deadliest kind. With my stick 1 removed some 
of the leaves, and beheld a chain I I traced the chain ; 
a horrid snspicion went through me with an icy cold- 
ness. The ehain was attached to a steel-trap. With a 
feeling of inexpressible resentment that so deadly a 
machine should be set in such a place, within ten yards 
of a foot-path, in open defiance of law and all human 
feeling, I dragged at the chain ; the leaves again stirred, 
and ihe jagged teeth, spikes of two inches long (!) of 
the devilish enginery showed themselves in the day- 
light 1 It was a steel-trap of enormous size, set here 
m for poachers! With a perfect inspiration of anger, 
I ran, caught np a log of wood that lay at a distance, 
and eoming near, hurled it into the midst of the trap t 
With an instant clash, its fiendish semicircle rose and 
snapped together, catching the descending log as it 
would have caught me by the thigh had I advanced 
two yards further, and driving its steel fangs deep into 
the senseless wood ! 
And this was all the teaching which a beautiful and 
I merciful nature oould instil into a Oog or a Magog. 



With broad and lovely lands, with woods that waved 
with a princely disunity, with sloping meads and corn- 
fields that brought in rents that might fill the hand of 
beneficence with a divine power of conferring blessings, 
with the songii of birds and the odours ot flowers around 
them — what did they roam these woods to think ot 1 
That poachers caught their hares in gins, and they 
must catch the poachers in steel-traps ! 

In an adjoining field there was an old coal-pit — there 
are plenty thereabouts. With a strength which indig- 
nation irave me, I tore up the stump which fastened 
the chain, and dragging steel-trap, log of wood, and 
all, I flun^ them through the hed^^e at the wood-side, 
dragged them again onwara, and, with a feeling of 
triumph indescribable, hurled them down into the 
seventy-fathom-decp pit I 

It would not be easy for me to describe my feelings 
at this moment. The atrocious nature of the Game 
Laws, which thus convert men into monsters — gentle- 
men into tyrants, instead of benefactors to their poor 
neighbours — which blind men of education to all the 
glories of nature and the blessings of providence, and 
tuni all their thoughts from the eminent advantagres 
which English country gentlemen possess, and concen- 
, trate them on the low thirst of bloody vengeance for 
hares and pheasants destroyed — never so palpably 
before forced itself upon me. 

I hastened on at a rapid rate to walk off some of my 
excitement. At some distance I saw a farmer on horse- 
back, and going up to him, I told him what 1 had 
seen and done ; and said, " How can men dare to do 
such things now ? If a poor m:m ?utd been caught in 
that detestable trap, what would this Gog have done Y 
How would he have escaped the consequences of such 
an atrocity ]" 

The farmer smiled. " Sir," said he, " it is easy 
enough to see you do not live near here, or you would 
know that for many miles round the country consists of 
large estates— that each proprietor is a magistrate—* 
that all are bound and linked together to support game 
and the game laws." 

" Weill and what thenT I asked. "If they had 
caught a poacher, and miserably mangled him, as they 
must, how dare they face the public and the public 
indignation V 
The farmer a?ain smiled significantly. 
*« W ho's to tell the public all about it T 
" Who I why, the man himself !'' I exclaimed ; ** his 
friends — the press — the whole country I" 

" Pshaw !" said the farmer, smiling even compassion- 
ately on me; " his friends would know nothing of it — 
the press nothing — the whole country nothing. The 
keeper would find the man, he would be carried off to 
his house, the doctor would be sent for, and the wound 
dressed, and the poor wretch sent to the county jail. 
Care would be taken to let none of his friends oome 
near him ; he would be described as a desperate fellow 
who had been wounded in a scuffle, and at the very 
next quarter sessions, on the evidenee of keepers and 
the like, be transported." 

"But the man might have eomrades; and these 
might escape and tell the tale." 

" They might. But they would probably be silent 
to escape notice themselves. If a noise waa made, it 
would be denied; and who shall contend with a whole 
district of country magistrates ] Who would trouble 
himself about a desperate poacher, convicted by the 
whole wortihipful bench) But come in to my house 
here, and eat a snack of pigeon pie for luncheon, and 
I will tell you a thing or two rather more on the 
amusing side of the question." 

I went in, and over a good hearty luncheon I found 
that this farmer was not a tenant of Gog or Magog's, 
but of a distant nobleman, or he probably would not 
have been so communicative. 
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" This Oog/' said he, " is just what, a hundred years 
ago, a whole race of country squires was. He is a 
man, as his nickname implies, of an almost gigantic 
size. He has a huge and massy person, a laige and 
solemn countenance, and a regular rubicund com- 
plexion. Of reading he cares for nothing beyond 
Bum's Justice and the county Tory paper. He does 
not want natural abilities, but all these are exerted 
over cattle, iarming, and game. He has had his wild 
days, but those are over; approaching fifty, he is sober, 
plodding, and getUng dally more fond of money. He 
is a diligent rider over his lands ; sits and watches the 

Eloughmen, or the harvesters, or the drainers, from his 
orse ; alights, and handles his bollocks, takes a compass 
through his woods and plantations, and speculates pro- 
foundly on hares, pheasants, and poachers. Then 
home to a heavy dinner, and a heavier sleep after it. 
One day to the county town and county hall, where 
he is head of the bench of magistrates, has the satis- 
faction of committing poor wretches thiftt were never 
taught any better by him or his brethren of the 
quorum than to steal, quarrel, or— crime of crimes — 
poach. Such is his life. 

" His estate here is a fine one, as you see, and well 
stocked ; but if you would know to what extent stocked, 
you should cross it on an evening after sunset. Oh ! 
then what legions of hares, pheasants, rabbits, and 
partridges, are swarming abroad, and especially on the 
corn-lands near the wood-sides, where the hares, 
pheasants, and rabbits, fairly snie.^ 

" Well, a Mr. William Lee, a Yorkshire clothier, 
used to come round this part of the .country with his 
cloth, and passing this neighbourhood, was much 
taken with its pleasantness. He had long wished to 
get a farm in the Midland counties, where to the dif- 
^rent village shops he sold a large quantity of his 
goods. His brother manufactured at home, and he, 
travelling with his covered cart, disposed of their 
cloths. It may be supposed that Mr. Lee was more 
acquainted with cloth-selling than with farming ; but 
here all looked so rich and plentiful, that he thought 
he should have nothing to do but to let things grow 
and gather them. For the rest he was a shrewd and 
thriving man. 

" He found the very fiirm at liberty that you have 
crossed, and where the trap was set in the wood. It was 
Michaelmas when he entered on it ; all the crops were 
in, and he went on ploughing, sowing, and preparing 
for another year, till that year was come, and spring 
taught him to expect the growth of his seed. He had, 
however, made one of his cloth-selling journeys, and 
came homo in April. What could be the matter 1 He 
walked over his farm, and rubbed his eyes. The spring 
was not late,— he had feasted his eyes as he travelled 
along for many a mile on deep grass, and still deeper 
green com, — here all was bare and barren. His wheat ! 
why, the cattle and sheep must have been allowed to go 
in and eat them clean on. His young oats and barley ! 
Had they never come upl He hurried home, and 
demanded of his men how it happened. 

'* * Laos, master ! ' said they, ' why, it's the game. 
Nobody ever gets any crops off this farm. That's why 
Mr. Sharpe, and Mr. Keen before him, and Mr. Strideout 
before him, left it. None but a regular foreigner would 
ever take it.' 

'* * The game ! ' exclaimed Mr. Lee, ' how can any 
game ever eat all the com up 1 why, there must be 
legions, thousands, millions ! ' 

" ' Ay, true enough, and there is legions, thousands, 
and millions. The woods snie with 'em. You should 
just go out after dusk, or by three o'block in the morning, 
and you'd see.' 



(1) A proriuciol word derived from to snow^to come down 
in Abimdaoce. 



*' This information fell like a dash of cold water on 
poor Lee. He had hardly patience to let the son sink 
behind the distant hills, when forth he sped, and sure 
enough, all along the wood-sides he saw troops of hares, 
rabbits, and pheasants, busy devouring the small remains 
of his crops, with the voracity of so many locusts. The 
mystery was at an end, and Lee reflected with conster- 
nation, that he had a fourteen years' lease. 

" The next morning he was up before the snn, and 
again issuing forth, saw whole armies of these pro- 
tected vermin scudding away at his approach towards 
the shelter of the woods. In his wrau, he declared at 
breakfast time amongst his men that he would go at 
once to the squire, and insist on the keeper being sent 
to shoot them all off. The very clowns buret into a 
horse laugh at the idea. 

" ' £h, master 1 ' said they, ' it s not the first time, 
nor the twentieth time, that farmers have begged of th' 
squire to have the game killed ; but all they got was a 
curse for their impudence, and an order to get out of 
his house as fast as possible. You'd lose your labour, 
and may-be your temper too, if you went to th* hall on 
such an errand.' 

'* Lee bit his lips, walked out, mounted his horse, and 
rode off towards the county town. In that town, in a 
deep and narrow street, lived an old man, nicknamed 
Old Blackball. The house of this worthy was more like 
a menagerie than a human habitation. It had all the 
stifling and rank odour peculiar to beasts in close con- 
finement. It was, in fact, the depOt of a gretit trade, 
the trade of dog-stealing, which has its agents, and 
ramifications, and connections, all over the country, 
and extending to the continent Through this widely 
spread machinery, dogs of any value are stolen, and 
conveyed away to the places where there is the most 
demand for this particular kind, or may be recovered 
by a due reward on application to one of the class of 
merchants, amongst whom none were more renowned 
for dexterity and success than Old Blackball. 

From Old Blackball, Mr. Lee procured half-a-dozen 
terriers of different varieties, from the smooth, fine- 
nosed white and tan kind, to the little rough and pictu- 
resque Scotch one. These he kept up a few days in an 
empty bam, and cultivated their good graces by feeding 
and playing with them. As soon as he saw that he was 
a favourite with them, he sallied out with them one 
evening to the fields, and soon had them in full cry and 
chaso itrter the furry and feathered devoorers of his crops. 
Morning and evening, and nearly all night, did Lee now 
traverse his fields with his troop of terriers. It became 
almost a frenzy with him. He trained his dogs to keep 
out of the woods, where he knew the keepers would be 
ready to shoot them. It was not long before he saw the 
faces of keepers peering over the fences out of the 
woods, in savage astonishment at his practice of thus 
driving the game from his land. 

But Lee's com now grew as fast as any other com. 
The licensed vermin, having no rest here, betook them- 
selves to the fields of other farmers. But one mornin^% 
as Lee sate at breakfast, he heard his little dogs all sii 
once commence a furious barking at the garden gate ; 
at once all the farmer-men, who were at their breakfasts, 
rose and looked out, and at once they all exclaimed, 
' There's the squire 1 ' 

" Lee, who now too heard, amid the barking, a loud 
calling of his name, rose and went out. There, at the 
garden gate, sate on horseback Gog himself, with a face 
of unusual redness, and evidently in a veiy a-Gogbb 
hum'our. 

*' ' So you keep a whole puck of these d— d curs, 
eh, Lee ? ' 

" ' Yes, sir.' 

" * And what the d— 1 do you keep them for]' 

" • To destroy the vermin, sir. * 

" ' And pray what may you call rcrminl ' 
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Rata, mice, weasels, hares, rabbits, pheasants, aud 
the like.' 

"It would hare done some people good to have seen 
the astonishment of Gog as Lee veiy coolly ran over 
this catalogue. 

"' So ! I ace t ' said Gog, ' why, you are a confounded 
radical, ehl That*8 just the slang of that race of vennin. 
Vermin ! ehl hares ! rabbits 1 pheasants I In a word, 
sir, jon must send off every one of these rascally curs.' 

" ' No, sir, I shall not send one of them off. They 
are necessary to me ; without them I should not have 
an ear of com.' 

'* ' Ton must send them off.' 

" ' No, sir.' 

" ' Then by G^— d I will have every imp of them 
shot ! ' 

' Do it at your peril, sir.' 

Gog sate as if petrified in astonishment at these 
word^ Never had such words in his hearing fallen from 
the mouth of one of those much-enduring creatures 
called £irmers 1 

" ' No, sir,' repeated Lee, ' not a dog shall go ; and if 
any man dare to shoot one of them, he shall answer for 
it. They are my property; I pay tax for every one 
of them ; and the law which taxes me for them shall 
defend my right in them. Sir, it is necessary, I per< 
ccive, to DC plain with you. I engaged your farm to 
raise crops ; I must pay your rent ; and on these crops 
depends the ability to pay it. Till these crops are 
housed, I shall, as a duty to myself, drive by dog or 
any oUier means these voracious vermin from my 
fields.' 

*' * Feltbw !' exclaimed Gog, in a terrible rage, ' I tell 
you that either these dogs shall go or you shall go. 
D*yehearr 

" ' You don't say so f asked Lee, mildly, for a bright 
hope camo across him. " You cannot be so ui\just as 
to say such a thing merely because I will protect that 
property which enables me to pay you and others what 
I owef 

' But I do say it, sir; and what I say I mean.' 
' Come hither,' said Lee to one of the labourers 
who stood in the }'ard listening to this strange dialogue. 
' You hear what the squire says — that the dogs shall 
quit the farm, or I shall quit it. Now, sir, I think you 
cannot mean it : it is too ungentlemanly and unjust,' 

" * But I do mean it,' roared Gog, ' and by all that 
Uvea, I tell you not a scoundrel shall live on my land 
that dares to keep dogs to drive my game.' 

" * Yon hear that, Jobsoni Jenkins, Carter, you 
hear that T said Lee. 

*' The clowns bowed, half afraid, in token of assent. 

" ' Then,* continued William Lee, advancing close to 
the little garden gate at which the squire sat on his 
hone, and clapping his hand energetically on the post 
— * Then that is all I want. Sir, the dogs shall go, and 
I will go with them. My lease is at an end. Good 
morning 1' 

"The truth now flashed on Gog's mind; — ho had 
actually relieved him from his lease. This was more 
than he meant. Lee was a man of substance, and a 
good payer. He hoped to bully him into acquiescence, 
not to drive him away. He now, therefore, shouted 
after him, ' Ob, you are there, are you 1 But you'll find 
yonrself mistaken — I have you on parchment, and there 
ni hold you, and shoot your cursed dogs into the 
bargain.' 

*' Bat Lee had disappeared into the house, and 
closed the door. All summer he continued to drive 
the vermin, as he called them ; harvest came, and 
he housed splendid crops. Everybody, and Gog 
himself, thought the storm was blown over and for 
gotten. Whenever Lee met the squire, he always very 
good-humouredly touched his hat, and said pleasantly, 
' Good day, sir.' But it was seen that immediately 
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after harvest Lee thrashed out his com, carried it to 
market^ drove off all his stock, and carted away his 
hay and implements; and at Michaelmas, when he 
appeared at the hall to pay his rent, reiterated his firm 
resolve to quit the farm : and he did quit it. 

" Gog in the mean time had consulted his lawyer, and 
found that, unless he could bring over the witnesses to 
the conversation, it was hopeless to compel Lee to 
remain on the farm. There waa an attempt then to 
bribe the men, and it seemed to succeed ; but when the 
trial should have come on, an action for breach of 
covenant having been brought, it was found that two 
of these witnesses were installed with Lee as labourers 
at good wages on a distant farm on which he was now 
located. The matter was deemed hopeless, and Lee 
was suffered to remain unmolested by any further 
legal proceedings : — he had fairly escaped out of what 
he called the great vermin trap." 

Such was the relation of my new acquaintance, the 
jolly farmer of Hawsworth. It had so much diverted 
the current of my thoughts as to have beguiled my 
wrath into something more like amusement ; and as my 
host rode by my side some distance down the hill on 
my onward way, he gave me another instance of these 
game-law tactics, which I will reserve for another 
paper. 
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This day twelvemonth, or thereabouts, we 
were wandering about the Rhine Land in company — at 
the ruin of Heisterbacht than which I have seen 
nothing lovelier; or riding through the rain, when day 
was closing in, to the dreary old house at Gudenau ; or 
drinking coffee most un-Engliahly in the garden at 
Rolandseck, by moonlight; or wandering round the 
walls of Oberwesel : telling all manner of odd tales, and 
making merry over our own and every one else's blun- 
ders. I vowed a sort of vow, that I would get the 
Danube by heart as thoroughly this year, as I then 
learned that more renowned stream. But the keeping 
of vows is not veiy easy : and, therefore, instead of 
talking to you about Grein or Gk>ttweib, or the 
curious and fantastic scenery of the Ilz river, or the 
beetling ruin of Aggstein, you must put up with rather 
more prosaic things, and take a tale of two days up the 
Danube, spent in the Galatea steamer. 

I could have " lilted" — to use the Scotch word — ^with 
lightness of heart on the morning of leaving Vienna. 
There seemed to me a sort of moral malaria in the 
place, which I know not how to describe. Disagree- 
able thoughts were perpetually forcing themselves on 
my notice — disagreeable combinations perpetually 
occurring. The intense profligacy of the people (to use 
the word in its very widest sense) is so strangely mixed 
np with much that is sociable and kindly— with pro- 
sperity, and (I dare to say it, let Nature and Grace fight 
how they will about it) a devotional spirit— aa to leave 
a blanking, disheartening weariness of impression I 
have rarely received elsewhere ; save, perhaps, at Milan, 
where the same causes are at work, accompanied by the 
same effects. Yet our return to the Danube at Nuss- 
dorf was not very cheering. A thick, steamy, white fog, 
hung low upon the water: the process of departure 
seemed unusually ta/dy and ill-managed : and «ome of 
us — for we have join^ company with a pleasant pair 
of countrymen — were dyspeptic and a little doleful. 
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So I laid me down on the cnnhions in the cabin, and fell 
faat to sleep ; to awaken with a strifye of aching in my 
back, owing to a Ktingtng Rtiff edge against which with 
my usual awkwardness I had leaned. 

The weather continued bad— our progress slow — and 
onr society (collectively) not in the brightest of 
humours. Hlessings. at sdch times, on the idiot King of 
France for whom cards were invented 1 No ret-oiirce like 
whist ( — though one could not but laugh to think how 
we may have personated "four gambling Englishmen," 
to the knitting German ladie.-*, and the eating German 
gentlemen swaddled up in their cloaks, who silently sat 
all the way down the cabin ! And we had keen eyes 
on board :— no less than three artistf*, able to sketch 
humours, an well as to see them (not to count your poor 
correspondent, with his bad pen and pale ink) ! One 
was a young Polish Count, — one of those highly-accom- 
plished gentlemen, touching whom there could not be 
an instant's mistake made by the least apprehensive 
observer. Another was a young Polish lady travelling 
with her father (we have been much in the track of Poles 
this year), who was no less *' obvious to construct ion :" — 
as rather pretty — very clever — but behaving a little too 
much on the ** Hailfellow-weUmet" principle. A grand 
sketch-book, with gilt leaves and silver clasps, somewhat 
obtrusively flourished early in the day, promised more 
artifice than art. But she really was a draughtsu^oman 
of very high class. Her father, too, was at first sight 
also to be read for a clever man : speaking every lan- 
guage — ^peeping into every corner with that indescriba- 
bly oily air of civil sociability, which means anything 
rather than heart or good manners. He had written a 
book on Austrian finance, which waasaid to be very clever: 
and proved to be an employ^ of Russia. Somehow, we did 
not crony with him at all : but he was not left in want 
of company long. Did you ever see a Bore, good friend 1 
and a long Bore, in four syllables — a regular seccatore, 
Italian fashion (their word being so much more im- 
pressive than ours) I Such an one was on board : a 
tall, loud, grim-fiiced, wide-mouthed man— awkward, 
resolute, uncouth : the very image of one of Gait's or 
Miss Ferriar's Scotchmen, who is always in every 
one's dish ! and who will not be said ** nay " to, by 
any repulsion of manner. After hovering round our 
quartett, with predatory inclinations, there was no 
doubting for an instant, — ^and hardly being prevented 
from making a stoop, by our combined resolution — he 
betook himself remorselessly to the task of pleasing 
Herr and his daughter; — and spread his huge 

hands, and told his dull tale, and emitted his gating 
voice, till I scarce knew whether compassion or diver- 
sion were uppermost. The young lady's artistic tastes 
having transpired, he would give her a lesson on per- 
spective I So down he sate, with her gay book on his 
awkward knees — sparing her neither line nor precept — 
in «tc/i French, too ! — till, at length, a little crowd 
gathered round to admire how long the harangue would 
last, and her patience therewith endure. It was droll 
to see how the little foot began to play petulantly, and 
the scornful mouth to bite the pencil, and the eyes to 
look wickedly around them in search of sympathy ; dn)ll, 
too, was the complete and obtuse ignnranee of the wretch, 
who obviously thought, like " Poor Peter Peebles,'' that 
he ** was aye kent for being agreeable to the fair *ex." 
Nor was this our sole diversion for the day. In the fore 
part of the vessel were groups not less worth sketching : 
gamblers more persevering than " the four Englanders." 
A vigorous game of Taroeeo had been going on from 
an early hour in the steerage ; and on the deck sate 
a couple of parties of peasants playing at some non- 
descript business which held them for some six or 
seven hours :— studies for a new group of ** card- 
players," witff their quaint round hats, all corded and 
tassel led — ^their stone bottle of liquor (a veritable piece 
of Tenien earthenware) which made a loving circuit — 



and the Tyrolese belts of some ; and the eager faces of all. 
To do them justice, I never saw a bout of playing so 
stoutly protracted, without the slightest sign of wrangle 
or violence. My Panza told me that they were probably 
cattle dealers, — who will play in this fashion for hours, 
staking considerable sums. There were other mute 
fisj^res : — ^a Ilanak, or linen merchant ; his fringed 
drawers and shirt of his own ware, his huge white 
blanket coat and small round hat. making a capital 
picture with his Mongolian features, his brown com- 
plexion, and his profu.^e black hair : — a little boy, in 
a Tyrolese hat, who made himself friends with every 
one— from the gruff, blinking, white-moustached can- 
ducteur to the cook's scullion : — a soldier or two. — ^a 
pearl of an old woman, who sat knitting in a pair of 
goggles which nipped her clever nose ; the very picture 
of country proverbial wisdom ! — and a handsome, fine- 
Hmbed young fellow, some six feet high, who slept on a 
rug in his black and red nightcap, his round jacket, 
his waistcoat with huge silver buttons, his black shamoy 
breeches, (an eating apparatus pushing out of the left 
pocket,) and his brown Hewian boots— as intensely and 
as gracefully as the well-known Faun at Munich. I 
watched him well. When he waked up, it was to read : 
a piece of reading odd enough to be chosen by a peasant 
of his pith and sinew. The book was neither more 
nor less than one of those flaerant romances I bad 
remarked as filling the booksellers' shops in Vienna ; 
with a frontispiec3 of a Nun, a Knight, and a Skeleton, 
in the most approved style of the sanguinar}' school. 
Such was our provender for the first day up the Danube. 

The night was spent comfortlessly enough : the 
German sweet -tAr' phobia manifesting itself on the 
largest poa<«ib1e scale. But I have had worse nights in 
the course of my career : a never-to-be-forgotten one on 
a Belgian Diligence, with six Priests a-top (Acreq/*, who 
kicked us with their square-toed shoes, aans remorse : 
another yet more dismal on a sand-bank, betwixt Kehl 
and Mannheim, without light, or fire, or food, or 
means of lying down, or a single companionable 
creature who could help one over the long hours. But, 
hoMTSoever long they seem, no one that has ever watched 
through such can forget the rapidity with which thej 
seem to have sped, when over. It appeared as if I had 
only laid me aown among my ordinary society of bad 
dreams, when my Panza's pleacuint face and cheery voice 
bade me get up and see the whirlpools, which we passed 
in the gray of the morning. It is a scene not to be 
written : there are not many living who could paint it ; 
since how few there be who can now enter into faery 
land I You would disdain the Oeteirr at the Lurley 
for ever and a day, ssi a mere storm in a slop-basin, 
could you see that magnificent landscape and that 
cauldron of waters I 

As morning went over, the humours of our travel- 
ling companions became more prononrJs than on the 
preceding day. The Polish party became more distinct 

— M. le Comte in his taste and high breeding, M. 

and Madempiselle in worldliness and artistic enthu- 
siasm (to give laissez oiler without positive effrontery 
a party name) ! The Capitano of the QaUUea was an 
Italian— a handsome, impudent man of forty , aware to 
the full of his charms, but a thoroughly good fellow to 

boot The whim seized M. le Comte and 

simultaneously to make a sketch of him, as he sate on 
his paddle-box. Never was handsome fellow so en- 
chanted. He became poeitively radiant with smiles, 
which he bit his lips to conceal ; and when the versions 
were finished, ran to show them to the young lady, who 
had already shown symptoms of exercising her talent 
upon her neighbours. •then, you should have heard 
how the Bore broke out i He must, there and then, 
put himself as forward as if he had been beauty or 

beauty-painter. He must poke his fingers at • *% 

drawing, and his face under the damsel's coquettish 
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lH>nnet ; — and praUe, and diactifis, and criticise, in that 
discordant voice of his, till — like Maria in *' Twelfth 
Night " when she aaw the croM-gartered Mafvolio ap- 
proaching delicately — one could "hardly forbear hurling 
things at him." Dodge how one would, to avoid his 
infliction, there he was in one*8 ear ! — T am glad, aa a 
collector, once in my life to have had an opportunity of 
examining such a perfect specimen of the genus : — and 
not sure that any other country save Italy could have 
yielded it One must have knocked down a French- 
man, or gone to sleep under a Qermanf or cut an 
Englishman ; but none of these " short and easy** 

methods would avail with Signer P S (for the 

creature thrust his card on must of the party ere he let 
them go) ) " A windmill would have been a hermitage'* 
(as L<ady Morgan hath it) " to his neighbourhood." The 
" ragazzuy" as he chose to style the young lA<ly, should 
exhibit A<fr sketches ! Ilcwould take no denial : and she 
— consented I And round her swarmed all the passengers, 
and captain, and conducteur, (tlie two last making eyes 
at her in a manner as personal as polite,) till I fully 
expected that the cooks and Uirocco players would l>e 
called up to take p^rt in this impromptu exhibition ! I 
Truth to say, the object bore it with a charming indif- 
ference ; ending by sketching a round half dozen of us, 
a^ quietly as if we had been so many Pentweazles of old 
acquaintance, and sitting as undisturbed by all that 
coarse flattery and admiration as if the scene had been 
a Vienna drawing-room, and the speakers belonged to 
the bl(M4 offiinals and men of fashion who are delic^hted 
to have something new to vent their platitudes upon ! 
So got over the day : and we are now at Linz, where 
I will let you go. But the scene (or you are essentially 
changed since we made ourselves so merry over certain 
travelling adventures, which I mmt put on paper some 
day) would have diverted you as much as it did 

Your sincere and at)liged 

A. P. 



SIMPLE AND EFFECTUAL METHOD OF 
CUKING TYPHUS FEVER. 

The following letter, which we have received through 
the hands of an old and highly esteemed friend, now 
s>eeking the benefit of Dr. Macleod's establishment, we 
have inserted at the earliest possiltle moment, from a 
sense of its importance at the present crisis, fi.lly 
believing with our benevolent friend that were its plan 
of treatment generally adopted, a great saving of life 
wonld be the result. 



Ben Rhydding Hffdr&paihie EataUishmtnt, 
near OtUy, 6^* July, 1847. 

To WllLTAM IIOWITT. 

Sir, — I can no longer refrain from soliciting 
a space in your valuable Journal, for the purpose of 
direetlnir attention to the present mortality occasioned 
by the fever which is now raging in various districts of 
this coontrv. It is granted liy every authority of 
standing, who haa written upon typhus fever, that we 
know of no drug, and of no medicinal means, by which 
that disease may be cured ; that whether we bleed and 
blister, purge and calomelize, or stimulate with brandy, 
wine, or whisky, the average number of deaths is very 
nearly the same in each mode of treatment; that, in a 
word, ihere is no known remedy in the pharmacopoeia 
for the cure of typhus fever; that free ventilation, 
moderate diet, shaving and keeping the head cool, and 
cooling drinks, with attention, are all that we really 



can do in cases of fever; that with these means, patients 
will generally recover, providing they be not labouring 
under a malignant or very serious attack. But if, on 
the contrary, the cases be serious, all the leeching, 
drugging, blistering, bleeding, and brandying, would 
be of no avail. I do not write thus for the purpose of 
exposing the weakness of the art of medicine, but in 
order that society generally may be made acquainted 
with, and the medical profession in particular be led to 
investigate, a mode of treatment under which the 
average number of deaths does not exceed four in one 
hundred— provided it be tried in the earlier stages of 
the complaint — and all medicines, bleeding, and stimu* 
lants avoided. The following is the plan of treatment 
recommended. The patient, as soon as possible, ought 
to be placed in a sheet, well wrung out of cold water. 
This sheet should be laid on a blanket, extended on the 
mattrans; and next, let the patient lay himself, or be 
laid, at full length upon the sheet, which mu^t then be 
wrapped round him so as to come in immediate and 
close contact with every portion of the body as high as 
the neck. The blanket must then be folded tightly 
over, so as to exclude the external air, and then covered 
by two other blankets or a small feather bed. This 
process must be repeated every time the patient 
becomes restless or uncomfortable, and until tLe dry 
hot skin has become softer and more prone to perspira- 
tion, and the fever entirely subsided ; even should its 
repetition be necessary every ten miuutes, or should 
the fever continue abated for twenty-four hours. Im- 
mediately after each envelope, the patient must be well 
washed in a slipper bath, or common tub, the tempera- 
ture of the water being scventvfive degrees Fahrenheit, or 
thereabouts. The head should be shaved, and bandagesi 
wrung out of cold water, kept applied, changing them 
each time they become w?rm, until all headache is 
removed. A similar bandage should likewise be folded 
onoe round the stomach, carefully and closely covered 
by three folds of dry cloth to prevent evaporation, and 
changed every second hour. The patient should drink 
as much cold water as he pleases during the whole 
course of the disease, and a free circulutfon of air 
ought to bo kept up in the room, and the room kept 
cool. The fever, by means of this process i> usually 
overcome in le^s than twenty-four hours, and the 
patient is then nearly out of danger. 

For the next three days, however, the wet sheet 
envelope, as above def^cribed, should be applied 
morning, noon, and afternoon, the patient remaining 
in, each time, for three quarters of an hour ; the body 
to be washed after each with water of the natural tern* 
perature. Should the bowels be constipated, let an 
injection of tepid water be used every morning, as long 
as required. Gentle exercise and moderate diet should 
be pursued until perfect recovery takes place, and all 
menicine and artiiicial stimulants, as wine, etc., 
avoided. 

If the process here described be pursued, my own 
exp rience warrants me in saying that the average 
number of deaths from the pref<ent epidemic will not 
exceed four out of one hundred of the worst cases, pro- 
vided it be resorted to sufiiciently early Should anv 
rrson wish to know- more explicitly how to proceen, 
shall be most happy gratuitously to give all the 
advice 1 can as to the treatment of individual cases. 

Dear Sir, truly yours, 

W. Maolkod, 
FtUmo of (lie Royal College of PhysiciaM, 
Edinburgh, aud Phytsician to Die Btn 
Rhydding Hydropathic Establishment, 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. OLKVSSTKR, M.D. T.B.S. 
X, — DsPEHDEirOB 07 LiFB UPOH FoOD. 

It may be thought snperfluons to dwell upon a truth 
which is 80 completely, and, at the present time, so 
extensively, demonstrated by daily experience of the 
moat painful kind, — as that the maintenance of Life is 
dependent upon a continual supply of Food ; or, in other 
words, that a living being will die if it be starved. Yet 
although this knowledge is, as it were, practically forced 
upon all of us, there are comparatively few who could 
give a reasonable explanation of the fact ; by showing 
why it is that for the continuance t>f Life, or at least of 
all living action, such a supply is requisite. To many 
it may seem quite enough to know that such is the 
case, without seeking for any further information. The 
fire, they may say, goes out for want of fuel ; the lamp 
ceases to bum when the oil is exhausted ; and it is but 
reasonable to expect that the vital flame should be 
extinguished when the means of keeping it up are 
wanting. But the actions of a living body are not so 
simple as the bumtn<^ of a lamp or the blazing of a fire. 
For the latter, one material only suffices ; so that wc 
can readily trace the necessary connection between the 
stoppage of the supply, and the cessation of the action. 
But the former consist of a multitude of different pro- 
cesses, each of which has its own particular requirements; 
and it is of great importance that the difference betireen 
the chief of these should be constantly kept in view. 
We will suppose, by way of illustration, that a furnace 
oould not be Kept alight, without a certain mixture of 
different kinds of fuel ; and that the mixture found to 
answer best was not always the same, but required to be 
I varied according to the kinds of work which was required 
from the furnace. Now, although experience might 
afford a certain deg^e of knowledge as to what mij^ht 
be wanted for each purpose, yet experience alone would 
be often at fault. The fire would often go out unex- 
pectedly, and one remedy after another might be tried 
without avail ; and it would be probable that, in the 
ordinary feeding of the furnace, a great deal more than 
is desirable would be supplied of some of the materials, 
whilst the supply of others, though sufficient to keep up 
the action, might not be that which would do so most 
efficiently. But supposing the nature of every part of 
ihe process to be distinctly understood, and the purpose 
served by each ingredient in the fuel to be exactly 
known, it is obvious that in every case the supply might 
be exactly proportioned to the demand, so as to avoid 
deficieney on tne one hand, and waste or superfluity on 
the other, and to keep the furnace in its most efficient 
condition, with the smallest expenditure of fuel. We 
shall endeavour to show, in the present and succeeding 
papers, the importance of this meUfod of inquiry ; in 
the determination of the purposes for which the respec- 
tive ingredients of the food of living beings are de- 
manded in their economy, and in the gn^idance which 
is hence obtained for the most judicious and economical 
regulation of the diet. 

" It is the office of Science," says the great Bacon, 
** to Bhorten the long turnings and winding^ of Experi- 
ence." The scientific Astronomer is enabled, by his 
knowledge of the laws regulating the movements of the 
heavenly bodies, to predict the place of any one of them 
at a distant period, with far more exactitude than the 
most laborious and persevering observer could do upon 
the simple basis of his knowledge of their past changes of 
position. The Chinese Astronomers of the present time, 
like the Chaldean shepherds of old, early acquired 
experience enough to predict eclipses ; but this after a 
very rude and imperfect fiishion, in which no improve- 



ment has been made for centuries, in spite of the vaflt 
number of additional facts which their records would 
now supply : whilst the youngest disciple of Newton 
and Laplace could now, after a very brief calculation, 
predict from the present relative position of the Sun, 
Moon, and Earth, which a single observation would 
supply, all the eclipses which will occur for thoasanda 
and tens of thousands of years; with a degree of exact- 
ness which nothing but a complete acquaintance with 
the laws which regulate, and the various influences 
which modify, the actions of these bodies could enable 
him to do. — We may draw another illustration from a 
recent discovery, which will probably be novel to most of 
our readers. A magnificent palm-house being now in 
course of erection in the Botanic Garden at Kew, Mr. 
Hunt, a gentleman well known for his researches on 
the influence of Light upon Vegetation, was applied to 
for his opinion in regard to the best kind of glass to be 
employed for the purpose. The object to be gained was 
this:— that the leaves should be protected from the 
scorching rays of the summer sun, which are very inju- 
rious to them ; whilst at the same time, neither the 
luminova nor the chemical rays, upon the influence of 
which the due performance of the vegetative processes 
is dependent, should be excluded. It had been previ- 
ously ascertained by careful and ingenious experiments, 
that the hecut, the light, and the chemiocd effedi of the 
solar beam, are three different properties, which are 
very much influenced in their relative degree by its 
pa.S8age through different transparent substances, some 
allowing the first to pass with the greatest facility, others 
the second, and others the third. The colour of these 
substances has much to do with their effect upon these 
several constituents of the solar ray ; and it was antici- 
pated that it would be possible to give a tinge to glass, 
which should produce exactly the required effect After 
a long series of experiments, and much ingenious rea- 
soning upon them, Mr. Hunt came to the conclusion 
that a slight tinge of gpreen, a little deeper than that 
which exists in ordinary window-glass, would give to 
the glass the property sought for; namely, that of 
allowing all (or very nearly all) the luminous and che- 
mical rays to pass ; whilst it should stop enough of the 
heating rays (the want of which, when deficient^ can of 
course be supplied by heat within the building) to pre- 
vent the scorching action complained of. With such 
glass the palm-house is now being fitted up; and Mr. 
Hunt has had the satisfaction of finding that his recom- 
mendation has the full approval of many practical 
gardeners in the neighbourhood of London, wno have 
observed that their Plants do not grow as well under 
the white or colourless glass now generally used for con- 
servatories, forcing-houses, etc., as th^ did under the 
greenish glass which was formerly employed. The 
substitution of colourless glass has been the result of 
improvements in the glass manufacture, and might 
naturally be supposed to be of real service in horticol- 
ture ; so that the experience of its opposite character 
was not sufficient to check its use, until the man of 
science could show why the medium Unted by its 
impurity should be preferable. 

Let us then now inquire into the causes which render 
a supply of food neceuary to the living being ; into the 
purposes which the several elements of our ordinary 
food are destined to answer in our economy ; and into 
the circumstances which produce variations in the 
demand for each of ihem. We shall find ourselves thus 
prepared, by scientific investigation, to understand that 
which experience tells us ; and to apply this knowledge 
to the most economical and productive use of the various 
means of sustenance which the Creator has placed 
within our reach. A double purpose is thus answered : 
for whilst our own health is better preserved, and our 
bodily and mental powers are kept in greater vigour, by 
the supply of the real requirements of the system with- 
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oat ii^ariom saperfluity, the preasing wanta of others 
are more effectually provided for, when the most advan- 
tageoua and economical application is made of the 
materials at command, and when the supply of these is 
increased by the disuse of all that toe can dispense 
with. 

In all living beings, a supply of material is required 
for the development of the germ into the complete 
fabric. We should no more expect that a house could 
be built np without bricks and mortar, than that a Plant 
or an Animal could develop itaelf without food. In 
the lowest Plants we find that the germs set free from 
the parent hare from the first the power of obtaining 
their own food from the elements around them. Under 
the influence of Light, they begin to decompose the 
Carbonic Acid of the atmosphere, and to unite its carbon 
with water, to form a gammy compound, which is the 
material at whose expense the first cell is developed 
from the germ, and new cells are produced by a sort of 
budding process from the first. ' In this manner, the 
Conferva-threads (or crow-silk) of our running streams 
each take their origin in a germ which has been fur- 
nished by a previous one of the same kind ; and they 
might be made, by chemical processes, to yield back all 
the carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen, which have been 
combined into the solid substance of their fabric This 
method of reproduction prevails among all the Sea- 
Weeds, Lichens, Fungi, Mosses, and even in Plants so 
highly organized as Ferns ; for in none of these is there 
any seed, properly so called ; but the germ when cast 
off from the parent is entirely dependent for the mate- 
rials of its growth upon its power of obtaining these 
from the air and moisture around,— having, so to 
^peak, to get its own living from its earliest infancy. 
fiut in the Flowering Plants, we find the germ accom- 
panied by a large mass of nutritious matter, stored up 
for its use by the parent ; and it is chiefly of this, that 
the seed is composed. The nature of this matter is 
snch. that it is not disposed to undergo change excepting 
under the combined influence of warmth, moisture, and 
air : and we consequently find that, when one or more 
of these influences is wanting, the seed may remain 
nnchanged for ages, and may yet retain its power of 
gprowth when circumstances call this into exercise. Thus, 
grains of wheat which have been rolled up in the folds 
of bituminous cloth that envelop the bodies of Egyptian 
mummies, and seeds of various kinds which have been 
boned deep in the soil for two thousand years or more, 
have yet grown when placed under favourable circum- 
stances. Now the germination or sprouting of a seed 
consists in this :— that the starchy substance of which 
it is chiefly composed is converted by a chemical process 
into sugar, and this sugar is appropriated by the germ 
aa the material of its growth, until it is all exhausted. 
Thus the young Plant develops and unfolds its first 
tree leaves, and implants into the soil its first true roots, 
at the expense, — not of the nourishment it has itself 
drawn from the air and moisture around, — ^but by the 
aid of that which has been prepared for it by the parent, 
and stored up in the seed for the purpose. When the 
first true leaves have been unfolded, and the roots have 
imbedded themselves in the soil, the young Plant is in 
a condition to shift for itself; and it henceforth (the 
supply of food afforded by the seed being completely 
exhausted) draws its nutriment through these organs^ 
from the same elements— Carbonic Acid and water — ^as 
those which are appropriated from the first by the lowest 
forms of Vegetation. 

But although water and carbon, — the former chiefly 
taken up by the soil through the roots, and the latter 
obtained by the action of the leaves upon the Carbonic 
Acid of the atmosphere, — ^are the chief materials of the 
Vegetable fabric, they are seldom the only ones. If 
Plants were confined to these, they could not produce 
anything but gum, sugar, starch, oil, and other sub- 



stances that resemble these, in being composed of only 
three elements, — oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon. They 
could not effect what appears to be their chief purpose 
in the general economy of creation, — the preparation of 
food for the Animal kingdom. In the substances of 
which the flesh of Animals is chiefly composed, four 
elements are contained ; namely, the oxygen, hydrogen, 
and carbon, of the Vegetable fabric, with the addition 
of nitrogen or azote, the gas which makes up four-firths 
of our atmosphere. Now the Animal, as we shall here- 
after find, has no power of preparing these substances 
for itself. It cannot even take the gum, sugar, starch, or 
oil of the Plant as its foundation, and combine these 
(as it was formerly supposed to be able to do) with 
nitrogen, so as to produce the chief materials of its own 
fabric. Far less can the Animal obtain its food by 
formiug original compounds of the four elementary 
substances themselves. It can only make use of what 
the Plant supplies ; and thus the whole Animal kingdom 
is immediately and directly dependent upon the Vege- 
table for its means of existence. Kow although the 
Vegetable fabric itself, — that is, the structure which 
surrounds and encloses its various cavities and canals, 
— is composed of three elements only, various substances 
are formed by its means, and are stored up in these 
cavities and canals for the use of Animals, which consist 
of the /our already mentioned. In order that these may 
be prepared, the Plant is endowed not merely with the 
power of decomposing Carbonic Acid, and of retaining 
its carbon to combine with the oxygen and hydrogen of 
water, but also with the power of decomposing ammonia 
(the gas that gives pungency to hartshorn), which is a 
compound gas maae up of hydrogen and nitrogen. 
A quantity of this gas too small to be measured in any 
ordinary way is difi^used through the atmosphere ; being 
very readily absorbed or sucked-up l»y water, it is 
entangled as it were in the falling rain, and is by it 
carried to the ground, where it will be taken in with 
the water drawn up by the roots of the Plant. The soil 
itself, if composed of sufficiently porou^ substances, will 
also have the power of absorbing Carbonic Acid and 
ammonia from the atmosphere ; and these gases, being 
taken up by the water that filters through the soil, are 
conveyed as before into the interior of the plant by the 
absorbing power of the roots. Further, if the 8oil con- 
tain decaying Vegetable or Animal mattcr,'an additional 
quantity of Carbonic Acid and ammonia is continually 
being set free by its decomposition ; and thus a further 
supply of these important articles of Vegetable food is 
afforded, in a manner which effectually hastens the pro- 
cesses of growth, and increases the amount of the 
peculiar products which it is the ofiice of the Plant 
to form. The whole theory of the use of manures con- 
sists in the proper understanding of the wants of the 
particular kind of Plant whose growth it is desired to 
promote, and of the nature of the substances which the 
manure is able to affbrd. Thus, to take two extreme 
cases, in the cultivation of Com it is desirable to increase 
as much as possible the production of those substances 
in the seed, which resemble Animal flesh in their oom- 
position; and in order that a due supply of nitrogen 
may be afforded, a rich Animal manure, steadily dis- 
engaging ammonia ¥rith Carbonic Acid, should be had 
recourse -to. Moreover, as the seed-coat of the Corn- 
grains naturally contains a very large amount of the 
phosphate of lime or bone-earth, the manure ought to 
contain this substance, unless the soil be capable of 
yielding it in sufficient quantity. There is no manure 
which so completely combines these requisites as guano ; 
and it is well known that there is none which, when 
judiciously applied, is so effectual for the purpose. On 
the other hand, in the cultivation of the Sugar-cane, the 
object is to produce the greatest possible amount of 
sugar, a substance which does not contain nitrogen. 
A steady supply of Carbonic Acid, therefore, is the point 
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of greatest Importance, a very small qnantity of ammonia 
being needed ; and this supply may be most econo- 
mically afforded by a Vegetable manure, which would be 
quite ageless in the cultivation of Corn. Further, the 
Sugar-cane, like other Plants of the Qrass tribe, contains 
in its tisrtue a great quantity of eilex or flinty matter ; 
and if this be not aflforded, in a form in which it can be 
appropriated by the Plant, its growth will languish. 
Hence, if it be deficient in the soil, it ought to be sup- 
plied by the manure ; and there is no way in which the 
due amount of decaying Vegetable matter and of flinty 
particles may l»c so readily and advantageously obtained 
as by employing for manure the leaves and stems of the 
canes of a former growth, from which the sweet juice 
has been pressed out.i 

Thus we Kee that the devehpment of the Vegetable 
fabric, and the production of those substances which are 
prepared by its means for the wants of Animals, can 
only be effected by a due supply of food; but the food 
of Plants is far different from that of Animals, consist- 
ing only of the oxygen and hydrogen stipplied by 
water, of carbon derived from Carbonic Acid, and of 
nitrogen obtained from ammonia; with the addition 
of certain mineral substances, the demand for which 
varies in different species. But this is not the only 
source of the demand for food in the living Vegetable. 
A certain amount of decay is constantly going on (as has 
been already remarked) in all living structures; and 
although the durable nature of the substances of which 
a large part of the Vegetable fabric Ik composed, renders 
them but little liable to it, yet we trace its results in that 
disengagement of Carbonic Acid which was stated in a 
former paper (vol. i. p. 278) to be taking place during 
the whole life of every Plant. But we have a more 
complete and extensive decay taking place at intervals, 
even in the forest trees of longest life and most durible 
structure; and, however strange it may appear, this 
decay is necessary to the development and increase of 
the fabric in which it takes place. We refer to the well 
known "fall of the leaf;" a phenomenon which has 
been a continual source of perplexity to the philosopher, 
whilst it has been a fruitful theme for the imaginative 
compositions of the poet ; but of which modem physio- 
loQ^ieal science enables us to give a very satisfactory 
explanation. It seems to be an universal law, that 
those living structures whose vital actions are most 
active shall have the briefest duration ; whilst those 
which (so to speak) live alowcM, ali*o live longest. Now 
if we compare the soft succulent tissue of the leaf of n 
Plant with the hard woody fibre of its stem, we might at 
once guess that the nature of the former would of itself 
render it liable to decay, whilst the latter might pop^cKs 
an almost unlimited duration : but we should find a 
much better reason for this difference in their relative 
degrees of activity. For the tissue of which the leaves 
are composed is, of the whole Plant, that which is most 
energetically employed in performing those important 
processes, which are required for the conversion of the 
elements supplied as food into the varied products which 
the Plant is destined to afford. It is by its agency that 
the material is provided, at the expense of which the 
solid stem and branches receive their annual increase. 
It is through the chemical changes it effects on the 
crude sap which rises to them from the roots, that this 
thin watery fluid is converted into the viscid juice which 
conveys nutriment to every part of the iitructure, and 
which already contains the various products, — oil. 



(1) This refuse is nsuaUv employed as fuel, for the boiling 
down of the sugar joicw. The Author some years a^o, however, 
pointed out the far greater economy of employing it as manure 
for the growing canes ; the fuel for the boiling-house being 
.pa.«jily obtained from other sources. He has been informed that 
the change which he has inpcested has been put in practice in 
several instances, with most beneficial effects. 



starch, sugar, colouring matters, acids, alkalies, etc. — 
that are to be drawn from it and stored up in the bark, 
the wood, or the seeds. And it is on account of this 
very energy of its life, that it must soon come to a cIom. 
The processes to which the leaves are subservient, and 
which are most actively performed in the height of 
summer, become less and less energetic as the season 
advances ; and the first departure of the fresh green 
tint, the slightest indication of a change towards the 
"sere and yellow leaf," indicates that death and decay 
are beginning to take place. It is found by chemical 
investigation, that the quantity of Carbonic Acid girm 
q/f from the leaves as soon as this change commences, is 
grfater than that which is taken in ; an evident proof 
that decay is in progress. And thus we see that, having 
discharged their allotted duty, they die and decay, to be 
succeeded by a new generation when the returning 
warmth of spring shall again stimulate the vegetative 
processes to activity; this generation in its turn to 
flouriHh beneath the summer sun, to produce the ma- 
terials for the extension of the solid and durable portion 
of the fabric, and in its turn to pass away when it has 
performed the office committed to it, to be succeeded by 
another and another of equal Iv brief duration. — In the 
so-called evergreen trees and shrubs the process is 
exactly the same; the only difference being that the 
leaves do not all fall off at once, but decay and are 
rcn«»we(l independently of each other. 

The development of the permanent fabric, then, and 
the renovation of those parts whose continual decay is 
subservient to that development, are, then, the two 
great sources of the demand for food in the Plant ; and 
the demand for particular elements of that food depends, 
as we have seen, on the nature of the aubstanccs to be 
produced. 



ACCOUNT OF THE NEW AND IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY OF A DISINFECTING FLUID. 

Thkrk are some among the evils which it has pleased 
the Beneficent Creator to interweave with the good in 
this portion of his creation which are as yet mysteries 
to us; which we must bear as our Cross, and learn 
thereby the divine religion of sorrow. There are many 
more, which, in the li^ht of increasing knowledge, take 
the new form of blessings in disguise ; the appointed 
means of a greater amount of happiness, and constant 
incitements to progression. There are still more, which, 
yieldmg to the power of truth, science, and benevolence, 
are grad ually disappearing al together. Forms of moral 
penersion and political oppression, once common, have 
vanished, leaving only their traces behind them. Dis* 
easoR, once the scourge of nations, arc forgotten, or only 
matters of history. Howard extinguished the jail fever ; 
Soutliwood Smith prophesies the extinction of typhns, 
and works towards the fulfilment of his prophecy. 
Ether, as now used in operations, shows that physical 
pain may be deadened. And now, a new and curious 
discovery promises to wipe out a long list of human 
inconveniences and sufferings, and to turn their very 
sources into the means of riches and fertility. 

A fluid which posses-ses the property of destroy- 
ing noxious gases, has been discovered by a French 
chemist, and placed by him, throngh the instrumen- 
tality of an energetic and patriotic Englishman, at 
the disposal of the English Government. This "disln> 
fecting fluid," as it has been named, is inexpensive, 
simple of application, and without any odour of its 
own. It destroys the putrid smell of all substances, 
animal or vegetable, in any stage of decomposition. 
The *' dead-rooms" of hospitals, all dissecting-rooms, 
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the Rnhjects of coroners* inquests, or of any post- 
niorlem examination, may, by its presence, be rendered 
perfectly inoffenaive. Portions of human remains, 
portionB of animal remains, of hah, of vegetable matter, 
Ro putrid as scarcely to retain their form sufficiently to 
be recognised, have, by it, been restored to their natu- 
ral odour. Night-Roil. arrived at that most poisonous 
pitch of stench which it emits when accumulated for 
years in cesspools, is, by it, nearly deprived of all 
smell ; that which it retains being so trifling as only to 
be perceptible by very close observation. Cesspools, 
into which a certain portion of this fluid has been 
poured, have been emptied in the middle of populous 
neighbourhoods, in open day, and the contents carted 
away, and neither the men employed, the people of the 
neighbourhood in which it was situated, nor those of 
the neighbourhood through which it passed, have had 
any cause to complain, or indeed (except those whose 
attention was drawn to the matter) have been conscious 
of the proceeding. The night-men, whose occupation 
is usually so disgusting and dangerous, as to be mo'^t 
painful to contemplate, have expressed their astonish- 
ment at this wonderful relief. Thus disinfected, this 
material becomes a valuable manure. It is said to pre- 
^vent the potato disease, but we require further time 
and experience before that can be ascertained ; there is 
no doubt, from several observations, however, about its 
being highly fertilising to vegetation in general, much 
more so than the night-soil unmixed with this fluid ; 
because the chemical action is to fix all that is nutritive, 
and to destroy all that is at once hurtful to life and 
oflTensive to the sense of smell. 

Important as this single property is, it is the relief 
from the noxious eflSuviit of all excremeutitious matter 
which first strikes the mind as the. great boon of this 
discovery. Whoever knows anything of the state of 
the worst and most wretched districts in all our towns, 
under our present deficiency of sanitary precautions, 
will at once perceive how much this discovery will 
aid sanitary measures, if indeed we may hope ever to 
Bee them put into operation. But we do not require to 
examine the state of the worst districts only, in order 
to perceive the advantages we shall derive from the use 
of this fluid. Poisonous smells attack us on every side. 
Nothing is more difficult than to find a house which is 
not rendered disagreeable and unhealthy by them at 
times. Nothing is more difficult than to find a locality 
free from them. As long as cesspools, properly desig- 
nated-" poison pits,'* are permitted to exist in populous 
places, the cleansing of them must be perpetual sources 
of disgust and disease to whole neighbourhoods. Here 
we have an antidote for this evil. 

In sickness, also, the relief afforded will be extraor- 
dinary. A sick room may be, in the course of two or 
three minutes, perfectly purified by the use of a small 
quantity of this fluid, and all that was dihagreeable to 
the senses before replaced by a sense of singular fresh- 
ness. The crowded wards of hospitals have been not only 
thus purified, but the creation of any offensive smell at 
all has been prevented by it. In thinking of a number 
of sufferers whose proximity in their state of sickness 
and prostration necessarily renders each a cause of 
offence and additional suffering to all, the blessing of 
this new power to prevent this portion of their calamity 
is very striking. 

But there is a more important consequence involved. 
The generator of all the classes of infectious disease, 
the poison which, arising from the decomposition of 
animal and vegetable matter, liccomes diffused in the 
atmojiphere, and, being inhaled into the lungs, causes 
thit dreadful scourge fever, is neutralized, is actually 
destroyed by the chemical action of this fluid. The 
danger to which nurses and medical attendants are 
perpetually exposed, and which, in the present bad 
form of fever prevaihng to so great an extent, has been 



particularly fatal, will now be averted. And it appears, 
from the experience already acquired, that a most bene- 
ficial effect is produced on the patients themselves by 
this purification of the air around them. We should 
naturally have expected this, and it has proved so. A 
fever patient becomes in himself a source of fever. All 
the exhalations given off from him are dangerous to 
lite; and while he inhales them he is continually taking 
fresh doses of the poison that has prostrated him. By 
annihilating the poison, a wonderful assistance is g^ven 
to the physician in curing him. Hitherto this effect 
has been produced, as far as possible, by ventilation in 
all well r'^gulatcd sick rooms and hospitals, but the 
new fluid does it much more completely. Ventilation 
only dilutes, this gets rid of the poison. In the most 
crowded and ill-ventilated wards, filled with cases of 
dysentery and fever in the dreadful form now prevail- 
ing in Ireland, it has been found sufficient to wave in 
the air, and to hang round the beds, pieces of linen 
saturated in the fluid, and the state of the atmosphere 
around has been changed in a few minutes from one so 
noxious as to be highly dangerous to all those whose 
duty called them into the dreadful service of breathing 
it, into one of perfect safety and purity ; while the poor 
suffering patients declared themselves to be ''in 
Heaven." 

The same effect has been obtained in cases of sores, 
wounds, and ulcers. The offensive smell arising from 
these has been entirely prevented by dressings saturated 
with this fluid. It is affirmed by the discoverer, that 
the healing or cure is thereby promoted ; but experience 
alone can test this. The obliteration of the oflcnsive 
smell is in itself a blessing to the sufferers as well as to 
the attendants, and this is certain. 

We are detaihng extraordinary facts ; bat they are 
facUi, not fables. We have before as the Reports of Dr. 
South wood Smith, Mr. Toynbee, and Mr. Gfrainger, 
who have carefully tested the truth of these statements 
as commissioners appointed by government. The Re- 
ports have been printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons, and presented by Her Majesty's command. We 
have also before us, printed together with these, reports 
and letters from several physicians, surgeons, and 
others in London, on the subject ; and also copies of 
letters or reports received by the Chief Commissioner 
of Woods and Forests from Manchester and Liverpool, 
and also from Ireland, on the efficacy of the disinfecting 
fluid. Tiie chief cause of doubt in the mind of any one 
as to the tnith of these details must now be, the wonder, 
that having in their hands so invaluabhe a remedy for 
the ills which are now with peculiar severity pressing 
on large portions of the population, the English govern- 
ment should delay for a moment to enforce its universal 
use. When we see that the Report of the Commis- 
sioners was given in on the 29th of March, our wonder 
is increased. We understand, however, that the delay 
is now over, and that before this article goes to press, 
the announcement will have gone out to all the Unions 
in the country, that applications for this fluid in any 
quantities will be attended to. We shall, therefore, 
hope to see it put into use in every hospital imme- 
diately. For this important result, the public is pro- 
bably indebti'd in great measure to the following 
eloquent appeal from Dr. Southwood Smith, which we 
find printed at page 23 of the Report :-^ 

CGPT Of LXTTEa FaoV DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH TO VISCOUNT 

MOKPETH. 

88, rtntbury-aauare, ZBfk /•«*, 1S47. 
Mr LoRP, — One of the constant ana distinguishing ehamcters 
of a severe epidemic is that it attacks the attendants on the 
sick. The fever which ib at present prevailing to snch a de- 
plorable extent in almost every part of the United Kingdom 
exhibit.*! this character in an annsaal defrree. From the accounts 
daily received from the larger towns in England, bat particularly 
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from those of Ireland and Scotland, it is certain that in great 
nnmbers of instances fever is commonicated not only to clei^ymen 
and relieving officers who visit the sick in their 01111 wretched 
homes and poisonoas localities, bnt also to the nurses and 
medical men m attendance even on private families ; while it is 
far more prevalent and mortal among nurses, medical students, 
and the surgeons and physicians of hospitals and unions. Now 
this part of the calamity at least might bo spared. Whatever 
dijicnltifs your lordship mav have encountered in obtaining 
the necessary powers to make even any commencement of a 
system of prevention, by the removal of tlie causes of fever, you 
have in your own hands, and have had for some months nast, 
the sure and certain means of preventing the extension of fever 
to the immediate attendsnts on the sirk. An asent has been 
disoovered (M. Ledoyen's Disinfecting Fluid) capaole of entirely 
destroying the noxious gases arising from decomposing animsd 
and v^retable substances. The properties and powers of this 
fluid, after having been examined by a series of careful and 
exact experiments, performed partly under your lordship*s own 
observation, have been further tested in the crowded and 

Sisonons fever- wards of the hospitals and unions of Manchester, 
verpool, and Dublin. All classes of witnesses, from the 
nurses and wardsraen to the highest medical authorities, without 
a single exception, have corroborated (from what they have 
themselves seen^ the correctness of the conclusions deduced 
from the original experiments, and given in detail in a report 
presented to your lordship on the 29th of March, 1847. 

When used in a sick chamber, or in hospital and union wards, 
this disinfecting agent decomposes and destroys the poisonous 
matters given off from the breath and skin, and from all the dis- 
charges of the body, and thus maintains the air surrounding the 
paticata in a state of perpetual purity. It therefore effects more 
than ventilation; for while ventilation merely dilutes the 
poisonous matters diffused in the air, by the introduction of fresh 
currents of pure air, this agent destroys the very sources of 
impurity. 

No instructed person will suppose that this fluid can exercise, 
as a remedial agent, any influence on the state of fever itself, or 
on the disessed processes so often set up in it ; yet the effect 
produced indirectly b^ it (merely bv maintaining flie purity vf 
tlie surrounding air), m improving the condition of the patient, 
is sometimes most striking and permanent. It is a further 
properly and advantage of this fluid, that it creates no dis- 
agreeable odour of its own (as is the case with other disinfecting 
agents), but, on the contrary, produces a peculiar sensation of 
freshness. 
^ I have been unable to afford my patients in the Fever Hos- 
pital the full benefit of this importint discovery, on account of 
my inability to procure the fluid in sufficient quantities for daily 
and regular use. I have regretted this the more, because a bad 
form of erysipelas, proving fatal in several iu^tRnces, Itns spread 
extensively through the wards, and I am sniisficd that this 
might have been checked by the free use of this fluid. 

I have also been anxious to procure enough of the fluid to 
immerse in it the body-linen and the bed-clothes of the patients ; 
for we have scarcely ever had in the Fever Hospital a laundress 
who has not sooner or Inter been attacked 'by fever ; but froip 
wiiat has been stated, it is obvious thst nU these classes of 
persons, nurses, laundresses, and medical mm, wlio are always 
in imminent danger, and who so often suffer, might perform 
their arduous duties wilh perfect securify. I therefore respect- 
fully but earnestly beg of your lordship no lon^r to withhold 
from the public, more especially in tlir present condition of 
the country, the knowIed{|rf) of a preventive and remedial agent, 
the general employment of which (irrespective of other uses 
to winch it is applicable) will undoubtedly contribute towards 
saving the lives of many valuable persons. 

I am, etc. 
(Signed) T. SouxinrooD Smith. 

Dr. Sotithwood Smith has by his scnrices on this 
occasion increased tho debt of gratitude which the 
country already owe* him. The discoverer and intro- 
ducer of this fluid have also become dcsenring of an 
amount of gratitude which will increase from year to 
year, as the blessings it will spread become more widely 
Known and diffused. The following extract from a 
letter to Lord Morpeth from Colonel Calvert, on pre- 
senting his reports from Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Dublin, will be read with interest : — 



I have endeavoured to meet every proposition to test tliis 
fluid, and I hope I have done so openly ana honourably. I am 
now in ^onr lordship's hands, to direct me in which way you 
wish thu discovery to be presented to the country. I wish, if 
I may be allowed that gratification, that it should be through 
your lordship \ it would be received as an additional boon of 
your lordship's benevolent solicitude to improve the hesJth of 
the afflicted, and assist you in carrying out your plans for the 
Health of Towns. 

I must beg to remind your lordship that you have the report 
of Dr. Southwood Smith, Mr. Grainger, and Mr. Toynbee, with 
other very important certificates from different gentlemen ; also 
from the master nightmen and their workmen ; all of these 
relate to experiments which have taken place in London. 

I continue to receive favourable reports from the London 
Fever Hospital, where this fluid is in constant use. I could not 
resist the request of Dr. Southwood Smith, the physician to this 
institution, who has been kind enough, not only there, bnt on 
all and e^ery oceasion (even in his private practice), of affording 
us tlie benefit of his g^at experience in giving every opporta> 
ni^ of testing this fluid ; ana it gives me great happiness in 
I being able to state that ho has communicated to me the nicoess 
of tho fluid wherever he has applied it. 

Mr. Ledoyen and myself wait Jour lordship's farther direc- 
tions; we feel confident that evervthing tnat is kind and 
honourable will be the result of your lordihip's decision. 

I have, etc. 
(Signed) A. C. Caltxrt. 

12,Lomhard-«treet, 22 Jvne, 1847. 

There are many portions of this Report which will be 
found highly deserring of attention, and to these we 
shall return. The following letter is a curioua illus- 
tration of the effects of the relief from the usual 
horrible smell on the workmen employed :— 

OOrr Of LETTXB FEOll THE WORKING MGnTXKV TO 
OOLOHSL CALVERT. 

4 Febmmy, 1847. 

Sir,— We, the workmen employed by Mr. Radford, nightman, 
to empty a cesspool of night-soil yesterday at Mr. Elderton's, 
Brixton, feel it our duty to return you our thanks for your 
kindness .to ns, and to express our astonishment at the diseoveiy 
of the French gentleman in taking all the smell from the night- 
soil in so short a time ; we never emptied a privy before but 
what had a dreadful stink, but we could not smell anything in 
the one we did yesterday ; we worked with pleasure, and did the 
work in much less time. You do not know, sir, the good you 
are doing to all the poor men that are obliged to follow this 
business, nor the lives you will save, for men are often suflTo- 
cated while employed at this sort of work. Ourselves are often 
very ill from it ; when it is more known, every nirhtman and 
his workmen ought to bless and pniy for you. William />«. 
vfiti tiid at all you geHtUmen taw—latted it^ and Witliam Dyer 
put some over his eyes -icilkovt injuring them : if it bad not 
gone through your process, it would liave blinded him. 

We beg you to accept our best wishes, and may you live long 
to do good. We are, etc. 

(Signed) William Fenwick, 

Living at 15, Ewer-street, Oravel-laue, Southwark. 

JOUX DOBSON, 

No. 8, Queen-street, Southwark. 
CnABLEs Cook, 
21, Pepper-street, Southwark. 

William Dyer, 
Nelson-yard, Old Kent Road. 

We cannot expect to find many such enthusiasi« as 
William Fenwick and William Dyer— nor, indeed, do 
we desire it ; but tho discovery is of a kind which may 
well excite our admiration and thankfulness. 

We should add that J^Iessrs. Ledoven and Calvert 
state that they have with them the Report of a Com- 
mission, ordered by the French Government^ and 
composed of the first chemists and agrfculturists, who 
performed a series of experiments with their fluid in 
the years 1845 and 1846; and also certificates from 
many physicians and surgeons of different hospitals in 
Paris on ita efllcacy ; and from the Minister of War, 
ordering M. Ledoyen to disiufect all military hospitals, 
barracks^ etc. To all such institutions— to all places 
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irhere nnmbers are congregated in small Bpaoe— above 
all^ in the navy and merchant service — it irill be, of 
course, most yalnable. We repeat our hope that the 
British QoTemment will duly estimate the confidence 
which has placed it in their hands, and will not only 
assist, but enforce its uniyersal use. Their withdrawal 
of the " Health of Towns Bill/ after the startling 
evidence of its pressing necessity which poured in from 
all qnarterSy must, however, shaJce our confidence in all 
their proceedings as to the sanitary state of the country. 
The public ought to be roused to greater vigour on this 
point. They may be assured that nothing but the 
" pressure firom without" will conquer the apathy of 
their rulers. The people have the power in their own 
hands, and ought to use it If they use it strongly and 
wisely, science and legislation may, even in our own 
times, bring about the fulfilment of Dr. Southwood 
Smith's prediction, to which we have before alluded ; 
and we may live to see the day when in our towns 
" typhus fever^ may be a matter of history, as in our 
prisons "jail fever" is already. 



THE MACEDONIAN. 

BT H. 6. ADAVS. 

la days of fratricidal strife. 

When brother sought a brother's life. 

And o'er the wide Allanttc main 

Threats and defiances were hurled, 
And kindred ties were rent in twain. 

And kindred nations wide unfurled 
Their warlike standards to the gales, 
That bore, with full distended Bails, 
Their adverse vessels o'er the brine. 
With human blood incarnardine : — 

'Twas then a frigate left our shore, — 
The British flag aloft she bore. 
Nor bore it long : a shattered wreck, 

With rent sails on each splintered mast, 
And mangled forms heaped on each deck, 

From whence the gory streams flowed fast. 
And all signs that could indicate 
How fierce the fray to vindicate 
Her " nation's honour'* — ^as terms go — 
She yielded to the stronger foe. 

Full many a year hath passed sinbe then 
Of friendly intercourse, and men 
Have wiser, if not better, grown. 

The white- winged messengers of peace 
From either shore to shore have flown. 

To bid all strife and bloodshed cease ; 
By them the threat, the menace rude, 
Is hushed — the envious thought subdued, — 
And heart to heart, as hand to hand. 
Is joined from each once hostile strand. 

Again the gallant frigate ploughs 
The waves, that seem to kiss her bows. 
And bear her gladsomely along ; 

While western breezes, as they spread 
Her canvas, shout a joyful song. 

And sunbeams brightness round her shed. 
She comes, prepare your guns — prepare 
To do whatever man may dare. 
To wipe away the former stain. 
And win the proud ship back again. 

What, not a shot 1 What, not an arm 

Upraised in menace, or alarm ] 

No bristling fort, no battery manned, 

To crush the foe that dares to flaunt. 
The stripes and stars of Yankee land, 

And of his nation's prowess vaunt 1 



She nears the land, — ^her boats are out; 
Where is the rattling drum — the rout 
Of trained bands mustering for the fight, 
And all those sounds which peace afifright ? 

Hark ! now there ringeth loud and high 
A wild shout, like a gathering cry ; 
From inland down unto the shore. 

And 'thence far o'er the heaving flood. 
It swells, it echoes more and more ; 

What saith it ? " Food I they bring us food I" 
Food ! and the fiimisbed millions stimd 
All eager-eyed along the strand ; 
And every heart sends up a prayer 
For that good ship at anchor there. 

Go back, thou messenger of good. 
Freighted with words of brotherhood, 
And say, if ever cause should move 

Our hearts to thoughts of deadly strife. 
With those who sent thee here in love, 

When Famine walked abroad, and life 
Withered beneath his touch, as grass 
Wherethrough the scorching flames do pass ; — 
We'll pause, reflect, and speak, and write, — 
Do anything before we'll fight. 

Qo, plough the intervening seas. 
Shake loose thy canvas to the breeze. 
Thou link of unity between 

Two kindred nations, that should ne'er 
In hostile attitude have been ; 

It matters not whose flag ye bear ! 
Though warlike be thy look and name. 
We care not ; from henceforth thy fame 
Is holy, as an ark wherein 
The dove of peace may refuge win. 



UiteracB Notices. 

The Evangel of Love interpreted. By HsNar Suttov. 
London : Bartlett, Paternoster Bow. 

Thi readers of the stereotyped class will regard the 
author of this .volume as insane ; the orthodox will 
throw it down with horror ; and the most liberal and 
tolerant will find enough to tolerate : but they who have 
gone long enough through the world to see that weeds 
spring up amid the most beautiful masses of flowers ; 
tnat it is hopeless to expect wheat without tares, or 
barley without cockle, as Job found it in his day, will 
remember the words of our Saviour, " and let the tares 
and the wheat grow on together till the time of harvest, 
when God will know and select that which is for his 
gamer." 

Mr. Sutton is one of the scliool of modem mystics. 
Oarlyle and Emerson have contrived to bring Behmen 
and George Fox again into fashion; and Emanuel 
Swedenborg has found in their disciples a collateral 
existence. It is not to be denied that both beauties and 
extravagances are revived, but there is at the same time 
a spirit of Angular beauty and love in the writings of 
the young authors of this class. Mr. Sutton ha9 all the 
beauties and the defects combined. He commits the 
injustice to himself and his assuredly great powers, of 
treating plain matters of ancient history as hierogly- 
phics concealing other and mystical meanings. With 
these we have little patience. We say, let fact be fact» 
and sentiment be sentiment Let us not confound one 
with the other till we no longer know whether what we 
see be dry land or water, or a mirage. It is an eoual 
injustice to the spiritual tendencies of the k^, which is 
rising in daily growing strength against its spirit of 
materialism. The spread of infidelity amongst the people 
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is wide and lamentable, and we fear thU clam of writers 
is not likely to diminiBh it. Instead of sound and 
strong reason, they oppose to the sceptical character of 
the time what all that are sceptical will treat as little 
better than insanity, while they alarm the orthodox 
beyond expression. 

We must, however, take them as we find them ; and 
we must confess, that amid a mysticism, that equals 
anything in Lady Quyon, or Isaac Pennington, we find 
in this young writer ajil the characteristics of a bold 
independence united to a spirit of love and a sense of 
beauty both in nature and in sentiment that is quite 
refreshing. None but a person prepared for martyrdom 
— and the. world h&s its martyrs and its inquisitors yet 
in no trivial number —would have dared to utter a 
tithe of the things which are uttered in this little 
volume; few could have uttered the thousandth part 
of the beautiful and splendid things that it contains. 
Kottingham is a remarkable place ; it would have been 
so had it produced nothing but Festus and the Evangel 
of Love. 

The author sets oat by declaring that " Qod is all in 
all, and that the Universal Soul has seven attributes or 
manifestations : — Truth ,* Power ; Beauty ; Light ; Life ; 
Goodness ; and Love." These he takes as his text, and 
under them preaches of Bible Shallows, and Bible Deeps; 
Living Oracles and Conduct; Analogies of Beauty; 
Assimilation and Vision ; Spiritual Illumination ; Life 
lost and won ; Life here and hereafter ; Life Extra Uni- 
versal ; the Lamp Stands ; Friday in the Church ; and 
Friday in the World; the Universe; Internal Percep- 
tive Love ; External Perceptive Love ; and the Epilogue. 

It is plain that a vast deal may be said under these 
heads ; and that a vast deal of what is strange may be 
expected. It will not be expected in vain. We shall, 
however, seek less to show what is singular, thsn what is 
beautiful ; and, fortunately, that too is abundant. What 
he says of beauty itself is very beautiful : — 

All good and beautiful souls delight to dwell amid beautiful 
objects, because there they feel at home, and amonff their friends. 
And it is the duty of all to make themselves and their appurten- 
ances as handsome as they can. And I say to all, be sure neglect 
■0 simple and lawfnl means of making your person, your actions, 
yonr dwelling, your life, as beautiful to yourself and those 
around you, as every life and person may and ought to be made. 
Have flowers much about you ; who that is good for anything 
does not love flowers P Be yourself always pleasant where possi- 
ble, and think it your duty to infuse as much grace into everything 
as its natuse and yonr means may lawfully admit of. Use your 
eyes to the contemplation of fair objects, and be much among 
beantifal colours, and forms, and sounds ; and to this end, love 
the fine arts, and read much poetry, and converse continually 
with fields and streams. 

And the duty of all this may htt learnt from a consideration of 
the law of assimilation : H'^kai a man k€$, he Uctmft. For 
there is in the mind a principle by which what we look at and 
dwell amongst is transferred within us, and becomes thenceforth 
part of ourselves. Therefore, if a man would be a poem, 
living a noble and heroic life, he should have his house and 
nmiture, and diet, as simple and comely as he can. And it is 
from the potency of this law of AssimiUtion, that we gather the 
necessity every Christian is under, of avoiding murk atnverte wiih 
mU-mimdsd and nnbeuitiiful aouh. * * * * * 

By this law, we derive the utmost advantage frnm the society 
of the beautiful. This ia true, even, to some exteht, with regard 
to mere outward beauty. Therefore I seldom see a fair woman 
without feeling thankful for her ; or a fair child. For I consider 
it always so much gain ; — gain to the friends and acquaintance 
of such an one, because of the operation of this law of Assimi- 
lation ; — and gain also to me though I never see her again. For, 
apart from this same law, there is here one more nchievement 
of Humanity to be gloried in ; one more portrait of Him whom 
the sool loveth ; one more realisation in the day of evil marriage 
of what all shall at lust possess ; one more aswrtion of the 
power of nnrriaffe-correspondenoy, even though it be only in 
the phyaioal spheres. Moreover, a wholesome stimulus is 
applied to all Vitalised souls by the sight of Beauty written on 
these breatliing tablets, it being a figure or representation of 



that fact, which he who sees ought himself to have become. 

For in this majestic form, this lovely face, these exquisite limbs, 
lies a fine rebuke to the unfaithful Christian, who may see her 
before him, drawn out in colours, forms, and motions, that 
Loveliness which ought before now to have been internally his 
own ; and if not eqnal to this, his pattern, he has been untrue to 
his own soul. But if benefit may be got from the company of (fie 
purely beautiful in body, how ineffably more from the beautiful 
in soul ! Few blessings, indeed, there are, that arc greater, few 
for which we should more thank 6t)d. In the honrs of despond, 
when the mind is dark, the way grievous, the joy turned into 
the mist of tears ; when the soul, beset by temptations, almost 
doubts of the possibility of becoming clean ;— O, what a comfort 
it is to have those with us, in person or memory, who have 
aeliieved the victory, and do practically foreshow that possibilitv 
which we have been despairing of. To look at some frieno, 
beautiful in soul, if not in externals— the good and the faithful. 

Who, rowing hard against the stream. 
Sees present paradises ^^leam, 
And does not dream it) is a dream ! 

Equally beautiful is that which he saya of prayer ; 
equally just of the present tendency towards the equali- 
zation of labour, and towards the acknowledgment of 
the right of the poor to intellectual culture. 

The following remarks are not the leas vital with a 
great truth because uttered by a very young man : — 

What beautiful lives, what happy homes might we not h^ve, 
my friends, were this wretched huntiug after sensnai pleasure 
done away ! It must be said freely, we have cast out the beat 
poesies of life, through our cnrtied sensualism. And it must be 
repeated, tliat it ia of no use to complain that oar every-day 
life is prosaic, while ourselves are wantonly making it an. Lile 
to the roost has become a matter of mere eating, driuking, 
sleeping, scraping ; and then, having brought ourselves thus low, 
we call Nature hard names, and are sorry the world ia ao 
trumpery. In thickening the walls of our dwellings, we spend 
our years; and havinsr succeeded in making them dcatt, beclouded, 
so as to be impenetrable to the glories that would stream through 
them, we exclaim against the poverty of our state, and atgli over 
" the clouds of glory" we trailed behind us in infancy, bat which 
have now " faded into the light of conunon day." 

In conclutiion, we recognise oar author as one of the 
spirits of the age that is coming, fresh, vigorous, daring, 
independent, but seeking in the law of love the law of 
happiness. Another such we met the other day, who 
had worked out the theory of anew and bold philosophy 
yet unpublished, commencing with the enunciation of 
the dogma that the infinite universe is composed of 
matter and of spirit, and drawing thence a theory of 
our physical and intellectual nature, full of an incontro- 
vertible justice and a moral beauty, which, to carry out, 
would make Christianity no longer an empty dream, 
but the most magnificent reality. It is pleasant to sit 
in the still places of a mature age, and watch the young, 
ardent spirits of the onward world walk forth with their 
new views and aspirations, which are but the flower and 
fruits of our age's planting. 

Classical Edition of the British Poets. Parti. Cowpbr. 

London : W. II Reid. 
This is a very acceptable series of reprints, beauti- 
fully brought out, and at a price so low — the cost being 
only sixpence a part — that we not only wish for it, but 
anticipate, a large sale. The publisher opens his series 
with the works of Cowper — a poet so purely English, 
and of such high moral excellence, that we rejoice at a 
handsome and portable edition of bis works b«ing thus 
placed within the reach of almost every working man 
and woman in the country who has the taste for reading 
and poetry. A well-written abstract of Cowper's singu- 
larly interesting but melancholy life, by Charles White- 
head, himself a poet, is prefixed to the poems, and will 
be read with interest by all, especially by the intelligent 
portion of the people, to whom the life and writings of 
this pure and Christian poet are only too little known. 
NVe sball keep our eye on the progress of this series. 
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Tie Pocr and the Pow-Lates. — Sir, — I havR often been 
deeply affected while reflecting upon the wide-spread calamity 
which at present involves thottiiands in misery and distress. 
Having just received your Joamal for this week^ I turned to the 
article nimishcd by a Glasgow correspondent, and I could not 
help asking mywelfy have we a poor-law in this Christian 
country ? and if we have, what is the real meaning of it ? Was 
it intended to meet the necessities of the indigent and famishing 
poor, or merely to tantalise and npbraid them, because they are 
unfortunate in being sick, infinn, and out of employment ; was 
it intended to add insult to misery and destitution, and drive the 
poor wretch^ to a premature grave P Surely our wise and 
Christian legislators could never contemplate such direful effects 
resulting from the administration of such a law. Why is it, 
then, that so many are actually dying for want of the common 
necessaries of life ? Is it because the people are unwilling to 
apply to the board of guardians for relief; or, if they do apply, 
are the guardians unvrilling or unable to meet their urgent 
necenities P Thete must be something seriously wrong about 
the whole machinery and working of this precious poor-law, and 
the whole batch of commissioners and guardians connected 
with it. 

The people are destitute and suffering in the extreme, and 
thousands dare not apply to the parish for relief from a dread of 
being forced into the poor-houses. This statement is supported 
by Dr. Howard, of Manchester, physician to the Royal Infirmary, 
iu a letter which may be found in the Manchester Guardian of 
May 32d, where he ^ves an account of the destitution and suf- 
fering of the Door in this town. 

Dr. Howard says, *' It may appear a strong, and, to those not 
intimately acquainted with the condition of a large mass of the 
poor, peniaps an exaggerated statemeot for me to mnke, but 
nevertheleas I wiU not shrink from expressing my firm convic- 
tion, that a great number of the inhabitants of this town are at 
the present moment daily perisliing from the effects of deficiency 
of food, absolutely dying from want. I do not make this state- 
ment rashly or unadvisedly ; it is not the theoretical or visionary 
opinion of a novice or an enthusiast. The condition of the 
poor is not a subject which I have only recently investigated ; 
my attention has lour been directed to it. I have carefullv 
studied the effects produced among them by deficiency of fo<jd, 
and I am not likely to be deceived either by the facts and symp- 
toms I witness, or the statements I hear in my intercourse with 
them. My information is not acquired from hearsay, not from 
the reports of others ; it has been obtained from personal visi- 
tation and attendance upon the indigent at their own houses. 
For nearly eighteen years past I have oeen constantly connected 
with the lai^^est public institutions of the town, either as a 
resident medical officer, or as a physician; and during this 
period, I have on several occasions been witness to a great deal 
of saffering and distress, and of disease arising therefrom ; but 
I muat candidly own I have never seen so much, and such 
aggravated destitution, as I have met with during the last few 
weeks. Within range of my observations the present amount of 
destitution is unparalleled ; and I repeat, I am convinced that 
numbers are sinking into the grave solely from want of food. 
Now, I by no means wish to imply that the relieving officers 
intentionally made an incorrect representation of the state of the 
poor, but the dreumstances of their report fully convince me of 
a fact which I have long been aware of, and I have endeavoured, 
on previous occasions, to make known, that great nnmbers of 
persons, during periods of extraordinary distress, suffer long, 
and sonietines even to death, from destitution, without ever 
making an application to the guardians for relief. Tlii» reluct- 
ance to apply for assistance arises, no doubt, sometimes from a 
spirit of independence ; sometimes, perhaiw, from a dread of the 
tests to which relieving officers often (and occasionally, witliout 
doubt, p rop erl y enoi^rh) put to them — the offer of the workhouse 
or of removal to their parish ; but it is, I am persuaded, much 
more frequently owing to the fact, that gradual starvation so 
depmaea the powers both of body and nund— produces such a 



degree of physical and mental prostration, that individuals so 
suffering, have neither the physical nor mental vigour necessary 
to make a formal application for relief; they become so 
weakened, so listless, and so apathetic, that they have not suffi- 
cient energy left to make an effort to obtain asuLstance, and die 
unrelieved, unless some sympathising neighbour takes the trouble 
of making their condition known to the authorities. 

" The amount of unrelieved destitution in tbis town is great at 
all times, and at present absolutely appalling. Though no 
verdicts of 'died from starvation* be given by coroners' juries, 
numbers are weekly being carried off by want of the necessaries 
of life." 

Now, Sir, so much for a Christian country, where Providence 
showers an abundance of his blessings, and where we profess so 
much religion, and where institutions flourish, and armies are 
maintained for conquering the world, and where poor-law makers 
at festive boards can r(r}oioe and sing — 

" Britons never, never shall be slaves." 

Surely, Sir, as a uation we are a set of the vilest reptiles that 
live to allow such destitution and misery to exist when we have 
it in our power to relieve it. Yours truly, 

Manehester, 2Mh June, I. L. 

NottinyhoM Land Sarinys Bank. — ^This institution, it appears 
from its sixth Report, now before us, was founded in 1841, and 
includes as its members and promoters ahnost every leading 
man of the place. For the rules of the association we must 
refer to the neport itself, for they are lengthy ; but we may 
state that the association appears to be roost prosperous, and to 
furnish a striking example for imitation in other towns and 
neighbourhoods. It receives from M. to 1/. per month towards 
each sharp, and pays four per cent, on all deposits; and it 
advances loans on security of the allotments when once obtained, 
so that the proprietors may erect comfortable houses on tliem, 
and pay off the debt by instalments. The Report states that 
7,000 acres are already held in allotments, and that lands for 
cottage allotments to the value of 5,493^. have been allotted 
within the last year. This bank includes also a life assurance, 
annuity, and family endowment offices, so ns to furnish to the 
working man every advantageous mode of investment, and pro- 
vision for the future, both for himself and family. There is 
another very important consideration connected with this plan: 
every acre purchased is divided into four gardens, and if occu- 
pied by the owner, each will confer the elective franchise. 
Any man, through this institution, may, at an averaee price of 
7/., emancipate himself, and obtain h valuable freehold ! 

To the masses of our countrymen, desirous of obtaining the 
attributes of freemen, here is a society of enfranchisement per- 
fectly legal, and accessible to almost every working man. 

From this Report we extract the following passages, which 
give a singular proof of how greatly is wanting an efficient system 
for ike Henltk of Towns. — The number of dwellings in Notting- 
ham is about 11,000, and of these, 8,000 are under 10/. a-year 
rental. Of this latter class a great majority are unprovided 
with suitable convenieneeQ,not having more than one receptacle 
for refuse to three or four houses, containing generally from fifteen 
to twenty inhabitants. Frequently there is only one to five or six 
houses. Tliese are for the most part placed in the centre of a 
square of buildings, in rows of three, four, five, or six, witli one 
ash-pit to the whole, or otherwise erected under the dwellings 
in which whole families live and sleep, and nearly always ex- 
posed to the sight of the inhabitants of the courts and places in 
which they are situated, militating grievouttly against the 
comfort, health, morality, and even decency of the inhabitants. 

Numerous blocks of houses are built back to back, containing 
from 1,000 to 3,000 inhabitants, intersected with narrow alleys 
and courts, having a tunnel passage of about three feet wide 
leading into them, precluding a requisite ventilation, having 
only one room on a floor of from seven to nine feet square, in 
which the washing and all the business of a family has to be 
done. The average duration of human life in these districts is 
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—.feinalea, 24 yean; males, 20^; and in some of the most 
densely populated narts of the town, the mean duration of hnman 
lire ii reported to De 14, IS, and even 11 years. 

Post Office DisciusioM. — ^We have received oommnnieations 
in consequence of the artide thus headed, req^uesting us to allow 
our Journal to become the medium of this discussion. The 
writers mistake the meaning of the proposer. No journal could 
undertake the task, or And the space ror such a purnose. The 
parties must open up any such discussions throngn tne medium 
of tlieir acquaintances in different places. We may add a 
similar remark to those interested in the scheme of CoitoffeSt 
Land^ and Congenial Society. We gave the reference to the 
proper medium of inquiry last week. 

Edinburgh JjuUei SmanctpaiioH Society. — The ladies of 
Edinburah and Glasgow arc actively prosecuting the anti-slavery 
cause. The Glasgow ladies have issued a zealous address to the 
free women of America on behalf of the enslaved, especially of 
their own sex; and the Edinburgh ladies have presented a 
spirited remonstrance to the Free Church of Scotland against its 
mercenary conduct. From their Report we learn that 61,000 
Coolies have been imported into the Mauritius between the 
years 184*2 and 1846, and this importation has not been found 
sufficient to supply the loss by deaths; and the cost has 
amounted to 150,000/. 

Poplar Workinp MevCe AMtociaiion. — On Tuesday, June 20th, 
a public tea-meeting of this association was held at the reading- 
room in Woolmorc-street, Poplar, after which the chair was 
taken by the President, the Bev. J. A. Baynes, A.M., and the 
meeting was addressed by J. R. Sdirborongh, Esq., Messrs. 
Jackson, Reed, Heydon, Sewell, W. Cumming, and W. A. Shields. 
In the course of the evening, the Nations! Anthem was sung 
by some of the members of one of Mr. HuIUih*s classes, and 
some beautiful coloured specimens of Daguerreotype pictures 
were exhibited, and the process described by the chairman. It 
was announced that the association had arranged for the deliveir . 
of a course of Lectures, to alternate with mscussions throngn « 
the ensuing quarter, to sdl of wltich, as well as to the advantages 
of the reading-room, library, and classes, the payment of one 
shilling Quarterly will give aright. Very many joined the assoda- 
t'on at the close of the meeting ; and this institution, formed six 
months ago at a meeting over which William Howitt presided, 
bids ftiir to prosper and be useful. 

Halifax Mutual ImprovemeHt Society. — An excellent and 
praiseworthy example nas been set by a number of ycung men 
of Ualidsx, in the evtablishment of a Mutual Improvement 
Society ,r— an example which young men elsewhere would do well 
to follow. The society has now been in existence twelve months, 
and has had to struggle with numerous difficulties, but has 
triumphed over them all. The first quarter, they mustered 70 ; 
the second quarter, 130 ; and by the end of the third quarter, 
they had increased to 225 members. As their numben have 
grown, they have extended their accommodation, until they have 
now two large and commodious rooms, engaged at a good rent. 
Several gentlemen, of different sects, includmg Churchmen, have 
volunteered their aid to these young men as teachers ; and the 
society may be considered as in a highly prosperous state. It is 
altogetlier self-supporting. The proposition was indeed made 
to solicit subscriptions from the wealthier classes in support of 
the institution ; out this proposition was at once scouted. 

" No I *' said the sclf-relisint young men, *' let us depend upon 
ourselves. Once let our experiment lean upon eleemosynary aid, 
and half of its value is lost— its influence upon ourselves will 
become weakened. We must be self-dependent and wlf-support- 
ing, even though we should double the amount of our weekly 
contributions.*' 

And so the independence of the society remained unimpaired. 
Anutlier beautiful feature in this young men*s institution is 
its entirely unsectarian character. " Young men of evexy 
creed " are invited to ioin it, and welcome. All stand on the 
%amo level of brotherliood — ^mutually aiding, encouraging, and 
cheering each other. The society numbers six gratuitous 
volunteer teachers, several of them men of real learning. The 
chisses are as follows : — One composition-class, three grammar- 
classes, two reading, two writing, one geographical, and one 
phrenological Other measures of improvement are in progress 
It is intended to open a general news-room and a discussion- 
class so soon as the financial state of the institution will allow ; 
and other equally improving means of self-development are 
doubtless intended to follow in their wake. To tlicse brave 



young men, and to young men evenrwhere, we woold address 
words of encouragement and hope. Effort in the right direction 
will never be witliout its own wages and reward ; no effort to do 
good is ever reaUv lost. In due season, it will spring up m 
thousand fold. To the earnest, especially, we woold aay, labour 
on and fiiint not — relax not your exertions because you do not 
see the anticipated blessings springing up beneath your feet. Yoa 
must labour in hope and faith, and icaU, 

Strive ! be not down-hearted ever,— 

Manfully and boldly bear thee, — 
Faint and idle rest thee never, — 
. Work away right cheerfully. 
Oh ! sit not sighing. 
While Time is fitting, 
And Truth is crying, 
"Up and awake, all hearts that love me I " 

Strive I the Good and True before thee. 

Aiming ijye with bold endeavour. 
Never hopeless, never weary. 

Shrinking, blanching, fearing never ; — 
The False is waning. 
The Good still ^ning. 
And Truth proclaiming, 
" On towards light— on, on for ever ! ** 

S.S. 
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COLONEL THOMPSON. 



BT DR. SMILES. 



Peace can boast of far greater, and more glouous, 
viclories than War. Though lefts sudden and startling, 
they are more enduring Their fruits arc more benefi- 
cent, and in course of time are shared in by all. The 
long and arduous struggles of peace may, it is true, bo 
Attended by the " hope deferred, that maketh the heart 
sick,'* by the painful defection of friends and relatives, 
or the raging hostility of enemies : they may draw forth 
the poisoned breath of detraction, or excite the ribaldry 
and the sneers of factions ; but these are only the trials 
which test the highest courage of the manly heart 
Undaunted and unswerving, the Hero of Peace, once 
possessed by a great idea, an inspiring truth, dares all 
consequences ; and, keeping his eye steadily fixed on 
the' goal, he labours without ceasing, through good and 
through evil report, until his well-earned triumph is 
finally accomplished. 

It is a gratifying feature of our times, that the num- 
ber of men educated for a military life, but who give up 
tlie sword for the pen, and devote that talent and 
industry to the amelioration of the human lot which 
vas originally intended to be devoted to warfare and 
destruction, is steadily and rapidly on the increase. The 
long period of continental peace which w^ have enjoyed, 
has withdrawn their activities from the pursuit of what 
has so egregiously been miscalled *' glory ;*' and the 
generous ardour of their nature, spuming idleness 
and despair, has enlisted them instead, in the truly 
glorious work of human progress and improvement. 
Among the most illustrious of these men, must be 
regarded the gentleman who forms the subject of our 
present sketch. 

It is now just twenty years since a manuscript pam- 
phlet was sent to a London printing-office, written by a 
new author, on a subject till then considered about the 
dullest and driest in Political Economy. The composi- 
tore were set to work upon it ; but never did manuscript 
create such a sensation in a printing-shop before. The 
author, when he called to correct the proofs, found the 
place ringing with shouts of laughter. The laughter 
was at his own pamphlet The men were reciting to 
each other passages from the ** copy," and contending 
which was the most droll and ludicrous. In due course, 
the pamphlet appeared, and, the public laughed as the 
printers had done before them. The demand for it was 
so great, that it was stereotyped, and, in the course of a 
few years, went through twenty editions of 1000 each. 
A modern Democritus had appeared, who tickled the 
public midriff with bis strokes of genial humour, 
mingled with the keenest practical wisdom and philo- 
sophy. He placed the defenders of a monstxous public 
wrong in so ludicrous a position — so quaintly and yet 
so trenchantly deipolished the fallacies on which that 
wrong was based — at the same time tliat, with the 
genius of a discoverer, he threw a flood of light upon a 
subject before then deemed abstruse and difficult of 
comprehension — stripping off the tawdry tinsel of here- 
ditary falsehoods, and dissecting the whole question, 
till the very bare bones of it stood revealed before the 
commoneye,— that from thenceforward the iniquity of 
the ooBK tAws stood confessed, and the fallacies on 
which they bad been based were scattered to the winds 
for ever. 

Need we say that the pamphlet to which we refer, 
was the CcUechisin of the Com Laws ; and the then 
unknown author. Colonel Perkorkt Thohfsok ! 

The Corn Law CcUechism must be regarded as the 
most thoroughly original and characteristic of Colonel 



Thompson's works. It sparkled with wit and humour, 
—the wit being of what is called the '* dry " kind, and 
the humour of the most quaint, and often the most 
comical description. And both were often as logical 
in their application, as logic itself. The rtdudio ad 
absurdum was never more happily employed ,* and this 
in away not only to ravish the admiration of studenta 
of Euclid (for the author was himself a profound ma- 
thematician), but to enlist the applause, and to convince 
the judgments, of men of all classes : manufacturera, 
merchants, tradesmen, and operatives. 

Never were fallacies more tersely, pungently, and 
conclusively demolished. Drawn from the speeches of 
corn-law defenders, and the leading reviews in the great 
conservative interest, they were set up only to be 
knocked down like so many nine-pins. The blows 
always struck home. The luiil was hit invariably on 
the head. The author never missed his mark. The 
style, too, in which the work was written, was pure, 
straightforward, sterling English; and when forcible 
eloquence was called for, there was no lack of power. 
The concluding passages of the Introduction to the 
Catechism are, for point and vigour, unsurpassed in the 
English language. 

But the literary qualities of the Catechism were not 
its chief merits. It was strongly suggestive : it set the 
nation a-thinking : moreover, it stirred the nation into 
action ; for it formed the commencement of the great 
Anti-Com-Law movement. It was the Primer from 
which all the great agitators of the last ten years 
learned their first lessons ; Mr. Cobden has more than 
once publicly stated this ; and almost all that has been 
spoken and written in the course of that memorable 
movement, has only been an amplification of the views 
and arguments put forward twenty years ago in the 
Com^Law Catechism of Colonel Thompson. 

Bince the appearance of that pamphlet, the Colonel 
has been prominently before the public in many ways — 
as a quarterly reviewer in the WefUminsier, as a member 
of Parliament, and as a leader in most of the great 
popular movements of the time. No man is more 
closely identified than he with the great cause of Pro- 
gress. He has laboured and spent much in the public 
service ; and though others may have reaped the 
honours and rewards, none exgoy more of the general 
thankfulness, especially of the humbler classes, than he 
does. It is because of the interest naturally felt 
respecting the history and career of such a man, tliat 
the present brief sketch is now presented to the readers 
of this Journal. 

Perronet Thompson was bom at Hull in 176S. His 
father was a banker in that town, and held a high 
standing there as a man of business, and also as a lead- 
ing Methodist. But in his day, Methodism had not 
secured that general recognition in public opinion that 
it has since obtained. It was fighting, up-hill, against 
tiie vehement opposition of a populace bigotedly in 
favour of " Church and King.** Mr. Thompson was one 
of the local preachers of the body, and used to address 
such audiences as could be collected in the villages 
around Hull. Not unfrequently he and his friends had 
to sustain peltings with cabbage-stalks and rotten eggs. 
On one of these occasions, when preaching, an egg 
was pitched right into his mouth, which he used after* 
wards to say was " one of the sweetest eggs he had ever 
tasted." On another occasion, at Holdeme^ after 
preaching to the people, on going to the stable and 
leading forth his horse, he found the saddle-flaps cut 
ofl*. Such tricks were usual at that time of day. for 
Methodism had not yet become " respectable." By his 
mother's side also Perronet Thompson was connected 
with high Methodism ; she being g^randdaughter to the 
Rev. Vincent Perronet, vicar of Shoreham — one of the 
four clergymen who joined John Wesley at the com- 
mencement of his mission. 
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The yoath vaa educated at the Oxammar School of 
Hall, under the Rev. Joseph Milner, a thorough-going 
Tory of the old school, and also a thorough scholar, 
ojider whom hU pupil made great progress. From 
thenoe, he proceeded to Queen*s College, Cambridge, 
and at eighteen took his degree of Bachelor of Arts, 
having bj thia time acquired a high reputation for 
scholarship. When the time came that be bad to make 
choice of a profession, like many of the other ardent 
^Irita of his time, he turned his thoughts towards the 
army. Europe, at that period, was one great encamp- 
ment. The nations were all arming, if not already 
armed. The French republic had pushed its rictorious 
ir^ in all directions. The campaigns of the youug 
Napoleon in Italy had fired the hearts of the youth of 
all countries ; he was now First Consul, and was on the 
eye of declaring war against Great Britain. At thirt 
period, in the year 1803, Perronet Thompson entered 
the navy, having been prevented joining the army by 
the opposition of his relatives. He first sailed, as a 
midshipman, in the Ins of 50 guns, the flag-ship of 
Vioe-Admiral Oambier, on the Newfoundland station. 
There was active service enough in those days ; and on 
their voyage out several prizes were made, on board one 
i4 whieh the young midshipnum was put, with instruc- 
tions to take her to Newfoundland, which be accom- 
plished in safety. After returning home, and making 
a second voyage to Newfoundland, he was put on board 
the Poinoiia frigate, on the Boulogne station, one of 
the numerous ships set to watch and blockade the 
French coast during the war. He remained till the 
year 1805, and, during the period he served there, 
he was elected to a Fellowship, at Queen's College, 
Cambridge. 

Kot relishing the sea service, and still longing after 
the army, his friends at length consented to his enter- 
ing the Hifle corps, as a second lieutenant, early in the 
spring of 1806; and with the regiment (then the 95th), 
he proceeded with the expedition, under General Craw- 
ford, to South America, and was one among the many 
prisoners made in the ill-fated attack on Buenos Ayres, 
m September, 1807. 

Shortly after his return to England he came in con- 
tact with Mr. Wilberforce, an early and intimate friend 
pf his lather's, who induced him to go out to Africa as 
governor of the colony of Sierra Leone. Having ex- 
changed to the half-pay, he accordingly sailed for that 
colony in 1808, the same year in which it had been 
transferred by the Sierra J^one Company to the British 
Crown, on the passing of the Act for the abolition of 
the Slave Trade. Affairs were in a troubled and 
transitive state on the coast of Africa at the time, in 
consequence of the passing of that Act ; but the new 
governor set himself determinedly to work, to carry it 
into effect. Almost immediately on his arrival, he 
published a proclamation for the suppression of the 
Slave Trade of that colony. The old veiited slave 
interest immediately took alarm at the bold measures 
of the governor, and combined against him. But he 
determinedly persevered ; and an occasion was not long 
in presenting itself for putting his proclamation in 
foroe. He found that the slave-dealers had combined 
to evade the Act by selling the slaves as apprentices ; 
and several public sales were actually effected under 
thia guise of apprenticing. The governor immediately 
liberated such sUves or apprentices, or seized them for 
the crown; and to protect both himself and them from 
the revenge of the slavers, he provided each negro with 
a musket and ball-cartridge. This vigorous procedure 
had the effect of completely holding the slave-dealers in 
check, and gained the govemer the good will of all the 
negroes in the colony. The slavers, however, com- 
plained bitterly to Lord Castlereagh, then in power ; and 
the governor, who had only carried out the acts of the 
Leglslatare itself, was ordered home. When a frigate 



came out with a new governor, some of the negroes 
addressed their liberator in the following significant 
terms : " Governor, if it was a thing to fight about, 
that ship would not take the colony from yoK." 
But the governor, too liberal for Sierra Leone, was 
sent home — alive; and we believe he is almost the 
only ex^govemor of that colony who has survived office 
there I 

He reached England in 1810, and in 1812 was 
gazetted to a lieutenancy in the 7th fusileers, whence 
be immediately exchanged into the 14th light dragoons. 
His experience at Sierra Leone had shaken his faith in 
Toryism, and his views rapidly assumed a more liberal 
cast. Having by this time also begun to comprehend 
the military genius and general character of Napoleon, 
he did not disguise his admiration for that tremendous 
innovator and overthrower of ancient despotisms. In 
Spain, however, it was his fate to serve against the 
armies of the French, in 1813 and 1814. During the 
latter year, he served as an attach^ of General Fane, 
who commanded a brigade ; his duty being, to be ready 
at all calls to take a few dragoons and execute such 
commissions as might be entrusted to him, which he 
always performed with a promptitude to command the 
approbation of his superiors. While engaged in this 
service, he was a diligent student ; unfavourable though 
the camp be for the pursuit of truih and the acquisition 
of knowledge. In his leisure moments, he wrote a short 
but pithy treatise on Morals and Law (since published 
in his collected works, vol iv.) This treatise was 
written long before he had heard of Jeremy Bentham, 
or the " Greatest Happiness principle ; " but he works 
out his problem in so similar a style, and arrives at such 
kindred conclusions, that it indicates sufficient reasons 
for his afterwards joining the ranks of that prophet, and 
becoming one of the most luminous expositors of his 
doctrines. In the year 1814 also, wc find him engaged 
in the composition of a treatise entitled, " On a Con- 
Htitution," exhibiting a maturity of opinion on this 
subject, which one could scarcely expect as a result of 
Peninsular campaigning. 

On returning to England at the peace of 1S14, Per- 
ronet Thompson was promoted to the rank of captain 
in the 30th foot, whence he immediately exchanged 
into the 17th light dragoons, then serving in India. 
A desire to render himself master of the Arabic lan- 
guage, was a principal motive in inducing him to take 
this step. While in India, he served with honour in 
the Pendarry campaign, and usually commanded the 
outposts of the force under Sir William Keir Grant. 
On that officer taking the command, in 1819, of the ex- 
pedition against the Wahabees of the Persian Gulf, he 
accompanied him in the office of Arabic interpreter. 
In this capacity he assisted in the reduction of the 
fortress of Kas Al Khjma, and other strong places along 
the coast; and, when the main body of the expedition 
returned to Bombay, he was left in charge of Has Al 
Kiiyma, which post he occupied for some time, until he 
received orders to demolish it, and withdrew. While 
serving in the above capacity, Captain Thompson drew 
up the Treaty with the Arab Tribes of the Persian 
Gulf, which is remarkable for being the first public 
act in which the Slave Trade was written daton Piracy ; 
the American act to a similar effect halving been 
passed in the May following, though known first in 
Europe. The Treaty opens in the following terms : 
" In the name of God, the Merciful and Compassionate. 
Praise be to God who hath ordained Peace to be a bless- 
ing to his creatures.'* And the 9th article in the Treaty 
runs thus : " The carrying off of slaves, men, women, 
or children, from the coast of Africa or elsewhere, and 
the transporting them in Vessels, is plunder and piracy , 
and none of the friendly Arabs shall do this.** 

In 1821, the year following, the regiment was ordered 
home, and he applied for, and obtained, leave to pro- 
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cccd by way of the Red Sea; and he accordingly re- 
turned to England by that route, journeying alfio across 
the Desert, — at a time when such a journey was not so 
much of a mere tourist's exploit as it is now, — ^accom- 
panied by his wife and a son six years of age. Soon 
after the arriTal of his regiment, he found himself 
senior captain; and in June, 1825, he was promoted to 
an unattached majority. In Febmaiy, 1829, he was 
promoted to an unattached lientenant-coionelcy of 
infantry, — in which grade he has since remained ; for, 
at the last brevet promotion, whether by accident or 
design, he was, we believe, the only officer of his stand- 
ing who was overlooked. 

We now turn to the Colonel's literary and political 
career. So soon as relieved from military service, his 
ardent sympathies for the popular cause led him to take 
an active interest in the political movements of the 
day. On the appearance of the Westminster Heview, 
established in 1824, an article appeared from his pen 
on the "Instrument of Exchange." This periodical 
was set on foot by Jeremy Bentham and Dr. Bowring, 
with whom Colonel Thompson had by this time esta- 
blished a friendship of an intimate kind. In 1829, he 
became joint proprietor, with Dr. Bowring, of the 
Review, and, commencing with " The Catholic State 
Waggon," a racy and vigorous article in favour of 
Catholic Emancipation, of which not less than 40,000 
copies were sold and distributed in a cheap form, he 
continued to write at the rate of three or four articles 
for each number, until the Review was transferred into 
other hands, in 1836. In the mean time, he had pub- 
lUhcd, in 1 826, hU " True Theory of Rent," and in 
1827, the Com Law Catechism, above referred to. 
The Westminster Review articles were distinguished by 
a racy vigour of style, and a force and originality, which 
gave to them a distinct character and individuality. 
In these articles, about one hundred in all, the writer 
has discussed, in a masterly style, the questions of Free 
Trade, Radical Reform, Slaver}-, Ireland, Military 
Flogging, Banking, Catholic and Jewish Disabilities, 
the Greatest Happiness principle, Taxes on Literature, 
Church Reform, Property Tax, Music, Mathematics, 
and Bundiy other subjects, with which his highly in- 
formed mind had made itself thoroughly familiar. Had 
we space, we could select from these articles a store of 
maxims, equal to anything in Lacon — containing the 
very concentrated essence of Truth, expressed in the 
pithiest possible style. 

Many of the friends of the popular cause, among the 
constituencies, desirous to see such a man in Parlia- 
ment, various attempts were made to elect him. At 
Preston, 1836 voters polled for him, though not present 
at the election. In June of the same year, 1835, the 
electors of his native town, Hull, returned him to Par- 
liament by a mstjoniy of five ; but his election being 
petitioned against, ho was subjected to the enormous 
expense of about four thousand pounds in defending it. 
As he stated in a letter to the Secretary of the Hull 
Reform Association, he was " laid down and robbed at 
the door of the House of Commons, possibly by a con- 
spiracy of the richest and most powerful individuals in 
the kingdom." 

While Colonel Thompson represented Hull, in con- 
formity with the example of that pattern representative, 
Andrew Marvell, who represented the same tovm, he com- 
municated a weekly letter to his constituents on the 
progress of the measures in Parliament, and the state 
of the popular cause. He made an excellent member 
of Parliament; was regular in his attendance, and 
always voted on the right side. He spoke seldom, but 
to the point. Possibly his speeches were too allusive in 
their style, to catch a House of Commons audience. 
He would often say the happiest things, which but a 
few near him perceived the full drift of. The most 
successful speaker genciully, is the diffuse,— he who piles 



sentence upon sentence, and illoBtration upon illustra- 
tion, with a redundancy of language, that aimoBt knows 
no end. 

On the other hand, the speaker who adopts the con- 
centrated, sententious, and epigrammatic style, — who 
carefully rejects all superfluous expletives, and preBomes 
upon an audience as thoroughly well-read, and at home 
in the interpretation of his qmuntand delicate allusiona, 
as he is himself, — though he will be listened to with 
interest and profit, will not be pronounced a sncoessful 
speaker. Hence, how rarely does the accomptished 
writer shine as a speaker; and even still more rarely 
does the accomplished speaker shine as a writer. For 
this sufficient reason, that the styles required for com- 
plete success in oratory and in letters, are altogether 
and essentially distinct; and indeed it is honour enoagh 
if a man succeed in gaining distinction in either sphere. 
On more than one occasion, however. Colonel Thompson 
has produced a poweiful impression as a speaker, by 
the earnestness with which he appealed to his audience, 
— this earnestness being, after all, one of the great 
secrets of true eloquence. One of the speeches we refer 
to, he delivered to the Hull reformers, in 1837, on the 
celebration of the birth-day of the Princess Victoria. 
His speeches also, on the Canadian question in 1838, 
were exceedingly effective. 

Since 1837, Colonel Thompson has remained excluded 
from Parliament, though a powerful party of his 
friends, which are to be found among every consti- 
tuency, have endeavoured to send him there to repre- 
sent them — at Manchester, Kendal, Hull, and Sunder- 
land. Though excluded from Parliament, however, he 
has not by any means been idle, ai his extensive 
correspondence with liberal newspapers, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, and his great exertions during the 
Com Law agitation, abundantly testify. In his politics, 
we need scarcely say, Colonel Thompson is a thorough 
Radical. "What," he asks, "rs a RadicaU One that 
has got the root of the matter in him. One that knows 

his ills, and goes the way to remove them So is 

every man a Radical that shuts his mouth to keep out 
flies. . . . Does any man go to a doctor, and a^k fur a 
cure that is not radical ? All men have been Radicals 
who ever did any good since the world began. Adam 
was a Radical when he cleared the fir^t place from 
rubbish, for Eve to spin in. Noah was a prodigious 
Radical, when, hearing the world was to be drowned, 
he went about such a common- sense proceeding as 
making himself a ship to swim in. A Whig would 
have laid half a dozen sticks together for an ark, and 
called it a virtual representation." 

Perhaps the best history of Colonel Thompson is to 
be found in his collected works, in six volumes, pub- 
lished in 1842, a copy of which, we believe, he pre- 
sented, on their publication, to every Mechanics' and 
popular Institute then existing in Great Britain. They 
are pregnant with political truth, as well as marked by 
great literary excellence. 

The greatest victoiy with which Colonel Thompson's 
name will be linked in future times, is the victoiy of 
the British people over the Com Laws. That victor}', 
though one emphatically of peace, will prove far more 
prolific in great results than either Vittoria or Water- 
loo. And so long as true valour— the valour of truth- 
ful and courageous utterance in the people's cause at the 
right season — is deemed worthy of esteem, so long 
must Colonel Thompson's name maintain a high place 
in the roll of true British Heroes. 
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FACTS FROM THE FIELDS :— GAME-LAW 

TACTICS. 

BT WILLIAH BOWITT. 

No. II. 

Ijr the village of Kimberley, at the distance ot some 
two miles from the farm occupied by William Lee at 
the time of the occurrences narrated in our last paper, 
and on the other Bide of those woods from which issued 
such quantities of game to devour his crops, there lived 
a hale old man, Solomon Qodber, a shoemaker. 

Solomon had formerly been a soldier, but having 
served out the term of his enlistment, ne had returned 
to his native village, and recommenced his trade. 
He had a wife — a woman of strong sense, and a some- 
what independent humour, like himself. They had no 
children. Solomon had been marched about a good 
deal in his time ; had been quartered in large cities, 
and had also been in Holland and Spain. He had 
worked at his trade frequently in those places and 
countries for his fellow soldiers, and their wives and 
children ; and having seen the best fashions, was 
reckoned such a hand at a shoe, whether strong or fine, 
ai had seldom, if ever, been seen in the village of 
Kimberley. He was, moreover, a man full of talk, of 
anecdote and story, and was much sought after by the 
Tillagera, both old and young, who were fond of hearing 
of ''hairbreadth escapes and perils i' th' imminent 
breach,** when he was in the humour — for that was not 
always the case. There was a great variation of 
humour, indeed, in Solomon Qodber. Sometimes he 
was extremely communicative ; and as a number of the 
villagers would congregate in his workshop, or lean 
over his little half door, he would relate to them things 
that would circulate roimd the whole counti-y for years 
by the cottage firesides, till they had assumed a shape 
that Solomon could never have recognised them in. 
At other times he was as much shut up, and people who 
strolled up to his door for a noon or evening gossip, 
would find him working away very solemnly, and would 
get nothing but a nod, or a short " Yes" or " No" from 
him. Or he would be sitting on the great wooden 
bench under his cottage window, smoking his pipe, in 
as locked up a mood. These fits of gloomy abstraction 
would last sometimes for a week or more, and nobody 
would attempt to converse with him till he was seen to 
give one of his cheerful nods, and as cheerful " How 
d'ye dosT in passing by. Then all would know that 
the cloud was gone by, the gloom was over, and Solo- 
mon was himself again. 

At these times the villagers imagined that Solomon 
was troubled in his conscfbnce—that the recollection of 
some passages in his soldier life came over him with a 
crushing power — ^that he had qualms about the number 
of his fellow mortals that he had shot down in the 
ranks of battle, as he !used to say, like starlings in a 
flock. There were those who had heard him once, and 
but once, speak of the horror he had felt when, in pur- 
suit of the enemy after a battle, he had bayoneted a 
great strong man running before him, and on his 
falling had discovered that he was a French soldier who 
had formerly been a prisoner under his care, to whom 
he had taken a great liking, and who had told him 
many things in his former lif^ that had occasioned him 
to enter tlie army, which hod deeply touched Solomon, 
and had made such a friendship between them, that 
they had vowed when the war was over to visit each 
other in their native countries. Solomon had related 
how the poor fellow groaned when he saw who was his 
destroyer, and yet had clasped his hand in forgiveness, 
and gasped for water, which Solomon, at the risk of his 



own life, had run for and given him ; and stayed by him 
—it was but a few peconds — till he expired. There 
were some things about the mother and sister of this 
Frenchman, that Solomon's wife had once told in con- 
fidence to a friend, that would have made a heart of 
stone weep at the idea of the soldier's death ; but of 
this Solomon never uttered a syllable. 

Others thought that Solomon's mind was troubled 
because he had nearly broken his own mothei'^s heart by 
going for a soldier, who wa.s a poor widow, with other 
children to be sure, but doatingly fond of this son, the 
youngest ; and this opinion was strengthened by Solo- 
mon being in strong hopes when he left the army, 
— which ho did to the loss of his pension, — that he 
should find his mother still alive, and be able to make 
her last days comfortable. She had been dead five 
years. 

Solomon Qodber wa<i a man of strong passions, and 
consequently of strong feelings ; and there can be little 
doubt that some deep sources of remorse lay within his 
breast. He was a man that, when oucc bent on a 
point, was most determined, cnthusiu^stically dogged, 
and apt to be carried on in his resentment, or towards 
what he considered a great object, to a length that 
made him seem hard and unfeeling, but for which 
there was every reason to believe ho did the keenest 
penance in his own mind. He would describe the fury 
and desperate mood to which ho had been wrought in 
hard-fought battles, and in storming towns ; and when- 
ever he had been betrayed into such a relation by the 
zeal of his discourse, ho would suddenly shake his head 
and say, " Ah, bad — ^very bad ! dog's work ! dog's 
work !" and become silent. 

His wife, as we have said, was a woman also of strong 
and marked character, but with great command over 
herself, and ako over him; but it was observed that 
whenever Solomon was in one of his gloomy, close 
moods, she never interfered with him, said little to 
him, but was particularly attentive to him, and M'atch- 
ful to keep from him any intrusion or annoyance. At 
such times, he would often shift his work-bench to his 
chamber, and his wife would carry out his work, and 
lock the door after her, that no one might interrupt 
him while she was absent ; and if any one went at these 
times, they would go in vain, for Solomon would work 
on in his chamber, and take not the least notice of any 
knocking or calling. 

Well, Solomon Godber was ver>' fond of a garden ; 
and he had a fine garden, which not only supplied him 
plentifully with vegetables of all kinds, but was, near 
the house, laid out in flower-beds, which were perfectly 
gorgeous in summer with the most beautiful flowers. 
He did not profess to be a florist, but he had still fine 
tulips, polyanthuses, auriculas, ranunculuses, and hya- 
cinths, the flowers to which the florists pay particular 
attention ; besides these, however, he had almost all the 
flowers which belong to gardens, in singular perfection. 
His wall-flowers were in the richest masses, and for 
deep wealth of colour and aromatic odour were unri- 
valled. Everything seemed to flourish under his hand, 
and it was the belief that he had learned much from 
the Dutch as to the secrets of the flower-garden. Over 
his door hung one of the most magnificent honey- 
suckles, and his beds were quite a-blaze with peonies, 
campanulas, roses, and lilies. 

This little paradise of a garden lay behind his house, 
and consisted of a sort of little glen, bounded on each 
side by crofts belonging to his neighbours, and at the 
upper end by the woods of Gog, whose noble trees hung 
their mighty branches over Solomon's garden with a 
perfectly regal grandeur. 

In this garden Solomon worked morning and 
evening. In the spring and summer months he was in 
it by the earliest peep of day, and on summer nights he 
would be still busily at work, or wandering to and fro. 



pipe in mouth, till the moon and the nightingale had 
each reached their highest pitch, or the white moth 
was the only thing discernible in the soft twilight of a 
midsummer midnight. 

The only enemies to Solomon's peace here, whatever 
might be existent in the retreats of his mind, were the 
hares and pheasants of the said great preserver of such 
cattle, Gog, the brother of Magog. These for some 
years he had managed to keep pretty well out by 
wattling the bottom of the hedge next to the wood 
with briars, and thrusting into all interstices branches 
of the prickliest furze. He had, moreover, a grey and 
ugly little dog, which lay in a small kennel near the 
door, and scoured the garden at all hours of the night, 
without being able to escape ont of it But of late, this 
dog — ^a dog of the regiment, one that looked really too 
knowing in past martial affairs, and was as humour- 
some as his master — had shown rapidly advancing 
symptoms of age — ^had grown fat, and extremely deaf, 
and nearly blind. He did not care to move from the 
pavement by the door, often lay on the very door stone, 
and was frequently getting trodden on by persons 
coming to the house. The game, therefore, from the 
wood, as If well aware of Adjutant the dog's decay, 
made from time to time a more bold and frequent 
appearance in Solomon's garden. Under the high 
preserving care of the great Gog, they had, too, im- 
mensely increased, and were therefore the more desperate 
in the extension of their range of forage. Solomon 
found not only his cabbages, but his flowers, nib- 
bled often to irreparable damage by these maraud- 
ers. It was in vain that he wattled briars into the 
hedge bottom, or stufTed in fresh furze and thorns ; the 
devastations in his garden continued to increase, and 
often roused his choler enormously. Solomon, in fact, 
began to vow vows and utter denunciations; and at 
length a shot was fired from his chamber window early 
one morning, a great hare rolled over amongst his 
lettuces, and Solomon was seen to g^o out and carry in 
the hare. He was seen, and by no friendly eye, for the 
same week he was summoned before Qog for the deed, 
and sentenced to the penalty of five nounds. 

It was in vain that Solomon pleaaed the damage he 
h*id suffered from Gk)g's hares and other creatures ; and 
that he had done all in his power to keep them out, as 
might be seen, and could be testified by his neighbours ; 
and that it was surely necessary to protect his garden. 
There was no mitigation ; five pounds were ordered as 
the penalty, and five pounds he paid. 

With a deeply incensed mina did Solomon Godbcr 
leave the justice-room, accompanied by his ^ife. Tlicy 
walked on together without a word. They knew what 
was stirring in each other's breasts. It was a sense of 
the prevalence of injustice, and of the hatefulness of 
arbitrary power. With the spirit of indignation which 
these kindled, they uttered in their hearts bitter accu- 
sations against the rulers of the land, the framers of the 
laws, the whole constitution and executive of the 
country, which seemed leagued in a bond of iniquity to 
oppress the poor man, and to put him at the mercy of 
the moHt selfish and insolent petty tyrants, if he dared 
even to defend his own little spot of earth on which he 
grew his food, and from which he drew the innocent 
solace of his few leisure hours. " Is this a Christian 
country V* said they internally — for they had lived so 
long together, that one spirit only really seemed to 
occupy their two persons, and their thoughts went on 
working as by a mesmeric sympathy together, just as if 
they were communicated to each other by words. " Is 
this a Christian country, whore the great roast-beef 
lords of the soil shall keep swarms of vermin to eat up 
the little 'plot of the laborioas poorl Is it not enough 
that these overgrown men shall have their parkland 
palaces, and their tens of thousands of acres, and shall 
yet let their tmalljcattle break into the cabbage-plot of 



the indigent man, who maintains perhaps his fen 
children out of as many shillings per week, even by 
long days and nights of excessive labour) Is this not 
enough either, but if this poor man, when he has ex- 
hausted all his ingenuity to fence hia poor spot of 
ground — the scene of his many labours after he ha« 
completed daily labours, enough of themselves — shall 
destroy this vermin, he shall be called up by the man 
of money who has already injured him by his licenced 
vermin, and shall be plundered by him to the amount 
of five pounds 1 

" And if he have not this five pounds, as many a 
person has not — how few poor men have ! — what then ? 
Is he to be condemned U> the treadmill for six months t 
Is this thy law — is this thy justice — is this thy mercy- 
is this thy religioi and thy Christianity — ^0 England t 
And if this poor man, employed by the farmer at six shil- 
lings a^week in summer, shall be turned off five months, 
as is often the case, in winter — if he then, with a famish- 
ing wife and a heap of children crying with the misery 
of hun^r, shall rush out, and in his own garden hedge 
place the snare which shall at once stop the furry depre- 
dator from eating up his last sprig of parsley, and shall 
prevent the death of several human beings — is this man 
for a second or third offence f?) of this kind to be sent 
out of the country, and his wife and family cast on the 
mercies of a parish union? Is this justice! is this 
reason? is this law] Is this a fitting state of things 
for a land which prides itself on its knowledge, and a 
people that deems itself merciful ) 

" Oh ! these are things which confound all sense of 
right and wrong — that make the poor man desperate- - 
that turn his blood to gall— and convert that strength 
which God gave him for healthy labour, the support of 
a happy family, and a boon t.o his country, into a mid- 
night power of craft and violence— which arouse him 
to go on from self-defence to an offence to others — 
which corrupt, and harden, and cruelise him, make him 
a ruflSan and a desperado — till he who began with 
tears ends with curees : he who shuddered at first at the 
shriek of a strangling hare, at last commits a desperate 
murder in some solitary place, and feels no pang. 

" How many thousands of men who would have been 
good and true, have these detestable laws converted 
into monsters ! how many families have they rednced 
from virtue and comfort to crime, and despair, and 
death I And all this perpetrated in the name of law. 
All this the rich and wJl-fcd commit on the poor and 
starving. All this the man of ten thousand acres 
inflicts solemnly, and with the air of a righteous judge, 
on the man who has two hands for the whole of his 
patrimony, and nothing for those hands to do ! All 
this the man of education does against him whose 
country has left him without one lesson in his youth 
against crime, though God has not left him without a 
keen sense of the sacred rights of nature, and the 
wrongs which power commits in the violate name of 
public order and social good ! And is there no remedy? 
Has the poor man, who is denied labour and is punished 
for catching the poorest of those wild crcatun»s, which 
no man ever purchased with his money- on which no 
man can set his hand, or say, this has lived at my sole 
expense, and is confined to my sole lands by adequate 
fences — ^has this poor mnn no recompense for the insults 
offered him, and the thefts committed on him in the 
name of law? No I and therefore he seeks his recom- 
pense in revenge ! He spends one penny in lucifers, 
and bums down a thousand potmds in stacks of com. 
It is a penny-wise folly, indeed, which purchases the 
poor man's vengeance at such a cost, when ten shillings 
a-week, or twenty-four pounds a-year, would leave him 
a Christian, and make him a good subject, and a happy 
man. It is a cruel and a barbarous policy, which tor 
hares and pheasants converts the simple labourer into 
a prowling midnight desperado, ready to shoot down 
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hare or homan creatare, if such oppose him — which de- 
populates cottages and peoples prisons — which gives u» 
crime inatead of industry, malice instead of love, and 
one wide sense of injury and recrimioation instead of 
kindness and the united efforts of rich and poor to 
make England what the land of the brave and the free 
ought to be." 

Such were the thoughts which rolled ou through the 
bosoms of Solomon Godber and his wife, as with rapid 
steps and in the most unbroken silence they stalked 
homewards. Let no man say that this language is too 
comprehen^ve or too eloquent for the poor shoemaker 
and. his wife They who think so are wofully mistaken. 
There is nothing which quickens the perception, which 
opens the intellectual vision to the wide regions of 
resentful thought so much as unmerited injury. There 
is no eloquence so thrilling or so true as the eloquence 
of the voice of Qod in the outraged soul of the poor 
man ! What cry is so strong as that which reaches to 
the highest heaven 1 What voice so eloquent as that 
which pleads, and not in vain, with the Creator? 

*• And is there no remedy — no means of defeating, 
or at least resisting, these oppressors T rcpeat/^d within 
him^ielf Solomon CJodber, as his wife, repeating the 
same query in herself simultaneously, turned the key 
in the door of their cottage, for they now stood before 
it, and flinging it open, in marched Solomon, and 
CiRt himself in deep thought into his old listing-bot- 
tomed arm-chair. His wife set about breaking up the 
raking coal, as there is called the large lump left to keep 
the fire in, and set on the kettle for tea. In the mean 
time, Solomon's strong mind and strong passions were 
all collected and directed into one intense current. 
They were working tor something— if not quite revenge, 
yet vastly like it. Once roused, as we have said, he 
was a desperate and most pcTsevering man. Well, his 
thoughts were now fixed — on whatl On a gun, and on 
death ! Start not, reader. He does not mean to shoot 
the magistrate ; he does not mean to kill Gog — he 
only means to kill his hares. On that he is resolved ; 
and to kill them day and night, and from year to ye^ir, 
aa long as he lives, or, at least, has strength to lifi a 
gun. 

O Solomon ! canst thou be called Solomon the 
wise? Wilt thou not get again fined 1 — perhaps put 
upon the treadmill 1 — perhaps transported 1 Hold — 
pause — reflect 1 And Solomon had been holding, 
pausing, and reflecting all this time — ay, even in the 
midst of his hottest anger. He is a singular man, ia 
Solomon ; and now he says, 

" Well, I have it, Molly I The kettle boils; let ns 
have some tea !'* 

" What is it, Solomon V* said Molly Godber, sitting 
down to the tea4able with a smile. " I know it is 
good." 

" It is good, my wench ; It is good ; capital ! famous ! 
uncommon famous. My itartain ! but won't they stare ! 
Won't Gog and Magog be astouit^hed ! ha ! ha !" and 
Solomon laui;hed outright 

" What is it I" said his wife. 

"It is this," said Solomon. " Thou knowcRt, Molly, 
my dear, that this house is as good as our own." Mully 
nodded. " We have a mortgage on it." She nodded 
again. "I have the offer to buy it for a very little 
more money than is lent on it.*' Molly again assented 
by a nod. " I will buy it !" 

" That's right," said Molly ; " I've long wished it.'* 

''But then I had not the money; 1 have it now. 
The bit of money lent to Blore, the miller, he wants to 
pay in. Ill buy the house. I don't like banks; and 
what little we've saved can't be better laid out than in 
a hou^ie to shelter us, and to shelter thee, Molly, when 
Vm gone, if 1 should go firsL Well, then, there's tlie 
little annuity that 1 bouofht, and what do we want 
more t Why, to be revenged on this Gog, and on these 



game-laws — and it shall be done, too, Molly — I'll tak 
out a licence to shoot." 

"Thee, Solomon •" 

"Ay, me, Molly. I'll tak out a licence: any man 
ran do that, to shoot on his own ground. 1*11 shoot ; 
I'll kill ; and, what is more, I'll eat, and thou shalt eat, 
spite of Gog, Magog, or any giant of them all." 

•• I see ! I see I'* said his wife. " I knew it would be 
good." And Solomon and she Fat , and made a famous 
tea, and then went to bed, locking up the house, while 
it was daylight, for Solomon must make a long journey 
on foot in the morning. 

With the lark he was up ; and by a late hour the 
next evening he was back again. Blore, the miller, 
had paid in the money ; the house was purchased ; and 
the veiy next week the deed waa to be ready and 
signed. 

Summer went on; the day for registering licences 
to shoot came ; the list was published in the county 
papers, and amongst them was seen with astonishment 
by the whole population of the neighbourhood that of 
Solomon Godber, Esq. of Kimbcrley. Solomon God- 
ber, Esq. I — why no such squire ever was heard of there ! 
but there was Solomon Giodber, the shoemaker; and 
when his neighbours asked, " Has tee taken out a 
licence to shoot, Solomon 1" he smiled, and replied with 
a nod, " I have, lad." 

If Solomon's neighbours were astonished at this fact, 
not the less so were Gog and Magog. When the keeper 
pointed out his name in the list, Gog opened wide his 
eyes, and said, " What does the fellow mean ?" 

"He means," replied the keeper, "to shoot your 
worship's hares and pheasants." 

" He I where 1 when 1 how 1 Let him dare V* 

" He'll do it, eir," replied the keeper : " he is one of 
the most denperatest fellows in the country when his 
blood is up. 1 bear he means to shoot all that comes 
into his garden out of his chamber window ; there's no 
keeping tliem out there, and he may play havoc with 
the game." 

" The impudent scoundrel ! But I'll put a stop to it. 
ril havf^ him up ; I'll - - Tou must go and threaten 
him ; let him know that I'll chase him out of the county.*' 

" I've told him so, your worship, and he laughed at 
me. 1 said, ' Let me once catch you on our ground 1* 
and he only smiled, and said, * Thoull never catch me 
there, lad ! I've land enough of my own.' " 

" Of his own 1 Why, whot^e house is that he lives in T 

" Uh, it's old Timothv Green's, of Heage." 

" Then I'll send to Green ; I'll buy the house ; 111 
turn him out; I'll rid the neighbourhood of him." 

Gog sent to Timothy Green, of Heage, and there 
learned that Solomon had bought and paid for the 
house and garden. In sullen wrath Gog now waited 
the event. In the mean time, Solomon was not idle. 
He had cabbages, brocoli, turnips, all sorts of hare and 
pheasant temptations planted or sown in his garden. 
He sowed clover and buckwheat ; he had a famous bed 
of curled parsley ; in short, one hare or one pheasant ftnce 
in that garden would spread the news of such a land of 
luxury through all haredom and pheasantdom. Winter 
approached ; Solomon lay quiet, only he pulled all the 
wattled briars out of the wood-side hedge, and all the 
branches of prickly furze ; in came hares, and in came 
pheasants, but only by ones or twos, and that early in 
a morning, before people were stirring. They came at 
first shyly and timidly, but finding nothing to alarm 
them, they soon became bold, and came in troops. 
Then fired Solomon out of his chamber window, and 
over rolled hare and pheasant. Meek after week this 
went on. The winter deepened ; snow fell ; frost 
became fierce ; and though Solomon still fired, the 
hares and pheasants still came, for there was abundance 
of food, and he made it more so by scattering hay for 
the hares, and barley for the pheasants. Game was 
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salcnble, and Solomon sold it. He drove a rare trade 
with the poulterer of the county town ! 

Imagine the wrath of Gog ! The man was there on 
his own land, and licenced to kill all the game that 
issued from his best preserve ! He even allured it with 
hay, and com, and turnips ! What was to be done 1 
Why, first Uiere came men, and stopped all the holes in 
the hedge next to Solomon's garden. But the hares 
still managed to get through somehow, and the phea- 
sants flew over. Then there appeared a number of men 
in the wood, with loads of posts, and rails, and pali- 
sadocs ; and all the fence at the end of Solomon's garden 
was flanked inside the wood with a lofty paling, so close 
as effectually to preclude the passing through of hares 
and the flying over of pheasants, because of the thick 
overhans>:ing boughs of the trees. But what of that? 
hares can run round, and pheasants also can fly round 
when it suiU them ; and so hares and pheasants still 
came into Solomon s garden as fast as ever. 

To prevent this, Solomon's neighbours on each side 
were applied to, to let their fences be made impervious 
to game ; but as they were no tenants of Gog or Magog, 
whose game had also devoured their grass and garden- 
stuff, and as Solomon was very popular, and very liberal 
in gifts of this very game, they flatly refused. 

Imagine, again, the Indignation of Gog and all the 
game-preserving squirearchy ! Here was a contuma- 
cious and rebellious village ! The gentry — the old and 
hereditary gentr>'— defied, insulted, and set at nought, 
and all at the instigation of a turbulent shoemaker. 
Was this to be tolerated ? Were the natural gentry to 
be thus used, who had done so much for the neighbour- 
hood 1 Done what] asked the villagers. Had they 
lived in the village 1 spent their money in the village I 
educated the children of the village 1 visited the sick, 
relieved the poor, taught the ignorant ? No ; there was 
no school, no church even, or clergyman. They were 
left to the Methodists and the field-preaching of the 
Banters. The colliery was worked by strangers, the 
colliers were themselves the Sunday-school teachers and 
the popular pi'eachen. What had Gog, and Magog, 
and the natural gentry done 1 Oh ! they had not been 
idle. They had levied poor-rates, and church-i'irtes, and 
highway-rates, or had enforced their payment, while the 
poor wore oflencr insulted than relieved ; church there 
was none ; and the roads were infamous. Game they 
had plentifully rai:<ed, and poachers they had vigilantly 
prosecuted. Such, said tnese turbulent, unthankful 
villagers, were tho benefits of such gentry. 

Well, all this ingratitude of a people who could not 
sec who were their benefactors, was to be punished. 
The publican, at wbo^e house the men of the hamlet 
met and debated these matters, and himself took a pro- 
minent part in them, was informed of for adulterating 
his ale with tobacco and coccuIub indicas. A man 
swore at the county hall that he had gone into the 
brewhouse, and found such things in a little bag in the 
copper. Was there any denying that, for the man pro- 
duced the bag ] The publican didn't deny it ; but said, 
if the bag ever was in his copper, the informer himself 
put it in« He called a score of the most thirsty colliers 
of the place, and the blacksmith, to say whether they 
ever found anything injurious in his ale. They said no ; 
and none could be better judges, for they drank it 
every day. But Gog and the other dignitaries said 
there was no withstanding the evidence; a bag was a 
bag, tobacco was tobacco, a copper a copper ; and when 
this bag and this tobacco were actually found in that 
copper, why, what was to be said 1 And this Gog put 
with a very solemn air, and all the justices shook their 
heads as solemnly, and said, " Oh I nothing could be 
said ; it was too plain for anything." And so the man 
was fined, and his licence taken away ; and the conse- 
quence was that a worse house was left, and worse ale 
was drunk. 



Next came an indictment of the high road. It 
bad enough, to be sure ; but the hardship was, that by 
the wise Acts of Parliament of this country, that road 
had five toll-bars upon it in ten miles, and yet the 
trustees who received these tolls did nothing towards 
mending the roads. A treble expense now fell on the 
village, for Gog would have the work most effectually 
done. Carts on carts came, laden with stone, ready 
broken, lest the breaking might give a job to a poor 
Kimberleyan. Every one had to pay a most crushing 
rate. The farmers and everybody grumbled, but it was 
whispered about that it was all along of Solomon 
Godber, who offended the gentry, and lost the village 
their favour. Why did not they get rid of such a pes- 
tilent fellow out of the parish t 

And this argument took effect. Half the village, 
and all the farmers, who smarted under the heavy high- 
way rates, grew quite furious against Solomon; and 
many who at first had laughed and talked most loudly 
about his " sen'ing out the squire so capitally," as thcj 
called it, were now as bitter as aloes against bim. The 
place was divided ; there was civil war ; and Gog and 
Magog had now their triumph. But it was brief. Old 
Solomon did not care a pin for what any one thought 
or said about him, or did towards him. He had his 
work-bench up at his chamber window, and there he 
thumped away at his work, and even sung some solemn 
old religious tunes; and as sure as a hare, or phca^^nt, 
or rabbit, during the season, came into his garden, it 
was knocked over. It was hopeless. There was but 
one means of getting rid of the nuisance — that is, of 
Solomon — and it was tried. A stranger was employed 
to offer him a sum of money for his house and garden 
that, it was thought, would be irresistible. It Wiis, 
indeed, ten times what Solomon had paid for them ; it 
would have made him a gentleman ; but Solomon saw 
through the scheme, cast out the tempter with a blow 
on his lapstone that almost split it, and refused, vowing 
to live and die on that spot, and to shoot game, and 
eat game, and sell game, as long as he could lift bis 
gun. And he kept his word. He outlived both Gog 
and Magog, who were twenty years younger than him- 
self; but he did not the lesi cease to sow parsley, and 
clover, and turnips, in his garden, to lure hares, and to 
scatter corn for pheasants ; for he said he did it because 
he had vowed it, and for an example. 

There requires one word yet to do Solomon Godber 
full justice. There may be readers who will think that 
he was vindictive ; there were those on the spot who 
thou:^ht so. When Gog died, and died suddenly of 
apoplexy, many of Solomon's neighbours hurried in to 
congratulate him, and to triumph over the iallcn 
enemy. 

" It is the manifest hand of God !** said they. 

"Then to God leave him," replied Solomon, "and 
may he deal mercifully with him, for maybe he knew 
no better. He was badly educated." 

" What, at college 1" asked the publican. 

"At the college and elsewhere," rejoined Solomon. 
" Could a man bo worse taught than that bares and 
pheasants, and such vermin, are of more value than 
human creatures ? Could any ignorance be denser than 
to believe that life has no better pleasures than shoot- 
ing brutes, and being brutes to poor men T Ay, believe 
me, the gentry want very much enlightening ; maybe 
they'll know better by-and-by ; in the mean time, let 
us try to enlighten ourselves. And don't go away, 
neighbours, and imagine that I hated Gog; no, I only 
hated his principles, his ignorance, and his tyranny.*' 

Solomon lived a zealous sort of independent Primi- 
tive Methodist, and built a chapel, in which he made 
an old fellow soldier at once preacher and schoolmaster ; 
and left all he had at his wife's death to maintain it ; 
" For," said he, "as we see the ignorance of such men 
as Gog and Magog, let us take care not to be like them." 
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A VISIT TO THE MORAVIAN BROTHERS. 

Abridged from the French of Edo»ard Ordinaire. 

BY 0001>\rrx BAE2IBT. 

Ik arriTiDg at Hemhott, wc were 

completely disappointed, as, instead of the unitary 
liabitation trhich we had hoped to rcc, we found a little 
clYilized town, papselled out like all others. In accord- 
ance with an opinion very general Iv aocrfditcd at 
present, we supposed that the Illoravians lived under 
the system of community. This error had been rooted 
in us from a recent perusal of a romance which M. Vic- 
tor Dacange has given forth as a faithful portrait of 
Moravian customs. The novelist n^^urcs us that he 
had seen with his own eyes all the details which he had 
given ; and after having read the long preface of T)ie 
LutJicratif or the Moravian Family— ti preface, po- 
litical, historical, philosophic and social — we took as 
serious that which is, like the rest of the book, nothing 
bat a pure fiction, although its author has presented it 
as a veritable truth. As it is an amplification of vulgar 
errori», which it has itself since contributed to spread, 
wc believe it our duty to stay with it a moment. M. 
Dacange teaches us then that the Moravians live in the 
most perfect community. 

*' Each brother," says he, " is obliged to have a trade 
or some art, this eallini^ or that art should be lucrative, 
and all the benefits which are gained by it are thrown 
in common, belong to the ma&s, and are equally re- 
parted.** 

They have always, according to M. Ducange, a master 
and a mistress, charged, the one with the administration 
of the community, the other with the domestic economy, 
the launHrie?, the infirmaries, the kitchens, and such 
like etceteras. They have built themselves a house as 
large as to 1)e sufficient to lodge all the community : 
the plan of this edifice is found even at the commence- 
ment of the work. * * * The author gives his 
plan, with the most formal afiirmations, as that of a 
Moravian community in particular, and of all of them 
in general. He proceeds then regularly to the mystifi- 
cation of the reader, as he engages him to accompany 
him quickly to dwell in this mansion, which»he makes 
the abode of wisdom, and also of goodness. If vou 
would become wise and happy, become Moravian. 
Such is, in two words, the recipe proposed by Victor 
Ducange for the social malady. 

In his Eldorado, he expatiates upon and applies 
community to nearly all the branches of activity. " The 
children are brought up together as if they belonged 
to the same father, the mothers suckle them, as they 
f^y, in common, and they preside all together over 
their physical and moral education, under the inspec- 
tion of twelve brethren, chosen among their husbands. 
They have no priests ; each old man in his turn fulfils 
this duty, by leading each day the dominical lesson, and 
by preaching upon festival days upon a point of prac- 
tical morality. The Moravians are deist«." 

That all this was but a sad pleasantry, we compre- 
hended very quickly upon entering into Hernhutt. At 
fin^t it was necessary to seek for board and lodgings, 
and we were as indifi'ercntly treated as in the atibtrge 
on the road, which is but ordinary justice upon the 
turnpike, but which differs a little from the sacred and 
generoas hospitality which Dueango announces to his 
readers. We hastened then to see men and things, and 
to study them closely ; and it is from the conversations 
of many Moravian brethren, young and old, and of 
varied inteliigenco and position, that we have drawn 
up the following information. 

Their aaaoeiation, which is, as they understand it, a 
religious society, bears the name of " Unity of Regene- 
rate Brethren**' (UniUta Fratram ; Erneute Briider- 



Unitdi). Its first founders were the disciples of John 
Huss, who settled there, the Ist of March 1467, thirty- 
seven years after the martvrdom of their master, whom 
the council of Constance doomed to the flames, as every 
one knows. Thus, the anniversary of that event is 
celebrated in all the families of the unity. John Hiiss 
is the true founder of the reformation ; Luther, who 
afterwards received all the glory, executed simply only 
the plan of demolition which his predecessor had 
presented to the world. The unity of brethren is thus 
the most ancient reformed communion, and perhaps 
that which approaches the most to the primitive church. 
This is, at least, the pretension of those who com- 
pose it. 

These men are Christians, who wish to live in Jesus 
Christ, being, they say, the members of the same body 
of which Jeitus is the head. It is a veritable Christ- 
ocracy which they assume to have, a spiritual empire in 
which Christ alone governs. To arrive at this end, to 
submit themselves in every respect to the laws of the 
Gospel, they impose upon themselves while remaining 
faithful to the kings of the earth a particular social 
code. Thus, like the inhabitant* of the cloisters, they 
hold to be very difficult— what almost all have accounted 
impossible — the becoming a true Christian in the midst 
of actual society ; and like them they betake themselves 
apart, and in this act logically. « « • 

Thus, in all times, the men who hold by a religious, 
philosophic, and social doctrine, have not recoiled before 
its practical consequences, but have been forced to 
establish for themselves a special material centre, for 
lodging and for clothing, according to their nature 
and their wants. The Moravians, then, are Christians, 
in practice, as in theory— a thing very rare in civilized 
societies 1 To be received among them, one must 
believe in the doctrine of the Master and of his 
apostles, and observe his commandments ; nothing elee. 
Never does religious dispute arise to divide them ; they 
are Christians by sentiment, by faith, much more than 
by reason ; they lay aside every question of detail, to 
hold by the fundamental truths of the sacred books. 
It is in vain that over this land of Germany 
science pursues the work of Luther, and demolishes 
more and more the religious edifice ; their faith 
remains immovable : impavidum/eriunt ruinob. And 
it is this absence of discussion which maintains the 
fraternal bond which unites them, and which causes 
them to live in peace and in community of sentiment 
with the other Christiana who may be of their com- 
munion. Thus have they well established the principle, 
that their design is not to form a separate sect, apart 
from other evangelical churches, but tluit every Christian, 
even the Catholic, may, without denying his belief, 
become a member of the unity. For this they require 
him, by verbal speech, or writing, to observe the statutes 
and the discipline, but he remains free to retire when it 
seems good. • » « Thus was formed the population 
of Hernhutt, which, descending from the ancient Mora- 
vian brethren, formed the nucleus around which were 
grouped the men of different worships and opinions. 
Consequently their religion is ail practical, and not 
speculative and dogmatic, and their regulations appro- 
priately tend to favour its appliance. Admitting the 
verity and goodness of biblical precepts, they desire that 
they may be the rigorous guides of all the acts of their 
existence. We repeat it, that it is for this solely that 
the Moravian communes are established. 

Let us examine their constitution. We have said 
that the condition of their exiBtenee is the intimate 
union of wills. It is to maintain and reinforce this 
union that their synods are assembled. Each commune 
sends thither its plenipotentiaries : they represent 
the entire unity, and act in its name. The members 
who compose them are : — 
^irtf<.— The brothers to whom the preceding synod 
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had confided the government of tlie unity ; who, after 
the duty of convoking the synod, place also their 
authority in its handa. 

Second.— The bishops and other dignitaries, 

TViirrf.— The proprietors, or holders of the founda- 
tion of a commune, if they are members of the unity. 

FounK — The assistant (heifer), provincial or over- 
seer of all the communes of a province. 

F{fth,—T\iQ deputies chosen by these to represent 
them in the assembly. 

Sixth. — The deputies of the communal adminis- 
tration. 

Stventh. — Those of the servants of the communes 
and of the churches who are specially called there by 
the direction of the unity. 

The synod elects its president and council. The right 
of vote is equal for all; all may freely sustain their 
opinion verbally, or by writing. This deliberative 
asf;embly is thus not onlv open to the most influential 
proprietors; it receives besides the most special and 
capacitated persons. Its divers sessions are customarily 
separated by an interval of from seven to twelve years 
Since the foundation of Hernhutt, and the renewal of 
the unity, it has been eight; the last was convoked 
in 1825. 

By an exception, perhaps unique of its kind, the 
majority is not always sovereign in this assembly ; some- 
times it is left to the decision of destiny. It is this 
which turns the balance in affairs of high importance, 
or when an established deficiency of certitude permits 
them not themselves to decide with a perfect knowledge 
on the matter, and for peremptory re^isons. This 
method is perhaps not the worst, because, when our 
reason hesitates between two sides, or it finds equal in- 
conveniences, chance may, as well as our will, lead us 
to the better. But if the Moravians consult the lot, it 
is because they humbly know their insufficiency, espe- 
cially in that which concerns Divine things. They miy 
that " their thoughts are not always the thoughts of 
God, nor their means his means." An artless, simple 
faith persuades them that Jesus Christ will enlighten 
and direct his Church. Besides, it is not without incon- 
venience, according to themselves, that the majority 
conducts itself under every circumstance, and they wish 
to prevent the vain babble to which every a^^sembly is 
subject. And then, the first apostles, who could not 
have done wrong, had they not demanded by lot the 
election of St. Matthew ) The lot, was it not also con- 
sulted in 1466-7 at the Lhota synod, by the brothers of 
Bohemia, for a new election of brothers and of elders ] 

In the interval of the sessions, the administration 
devolves upon a college chosen by the synod, and con- 
firmed by lot. It is under the name of the Directory of 
the Unity, or Conference of Ancients— a little minintry, 
divided into three departments, of instruction and 
worship, of interior business, and of foreign afialr«i. 
Correspondence is active between it and the communes; 
and as the ujeau.^ of bringing into connexion tiW the 
brethren among themselves, and with it, it publishes 
every year an account of its admiuistratiou, and a 
monthly journal. E:vch one here seeks with devotion 
the news of the unity, and the names of tiie brothers 
recently admitted. If a member of the conference dies 
or retires, in the interval of the synods, it is himself 
who names his successor, for election. 

Such arc the bases of the constitution which joins 
in one same body these elements of the Moravian 
Society, spread over nearly all the inhabited earth. 
How are these elements or communes organised and 
adminisitcredl 

The inhaV)itantB of each are classed in series or choirs, 
after their state, their sex, their age. Thus there are 
choirs of married people, of widows and widowers, of 
celibatary men and women, of boys and girls, and of 
youths and maidens. This arrange lUent is intended to 



render more present to the various estates of human life 
the duties which religion impresses upon them, and to 
facilitate their performance. It is arranged tUu« that 
the servants or pastors of the commune may bestow the 
mojit scrupulous attention upon the care of their sou's, 
and that they may give to each the counsels and the 
sermons which its position calls for. Each choir has its 
chief, who is an elder, who watches over its interc6td» 
and over the observance of its rules. 

In the less important communes there is the house of 
brothers and that of unmarried sisters, sometimes of 
widows and of widowers. There are common habita- 
tions for the members of those choirs who have not, in 
their own right, either family or house. The table 
there is in common, as in a boarding house; the work 
of each covers the expenses;' and the direction of every- 
thing bilongs to the chiefs of the choii-s. Such is the 
only portion of community which we have been able to 
discover in the constitution of the Moravians; it is, as 
we can see, a little exception, but has suflSced, without 
doubt, to make it believed that all was in common 
among them. But when we comprehend this rightly, 
the inhabitants of these houses keep the products of 
their industry, their expenses being paid ; and their 
community consists in assembling under the same roof 
to sleep, to eat, and to pray. * » « 

The brother, who is in the position for having a wife, 
l>cgins by obtaining the advice of the elders. This is the 
custom to which each conforms. Afterwards he makes 
his choice himself, or by the recommendation of the 
elders ; and the directress of the choir, if the parents 
consent, is employed to make known his request to the 
young girl. The affianced are united according to the 
laws human and Divine. 

This is transacted in nearly the same way as every- 
where else, with the difference that, instead of sci^k- 
ing for suitableness of fortune, they endeavour after 
suitableness of character. It is imagined generally that 
the young brothers are always obliged to marry, accord- 
ing to the desire of the elders, and to women even 
whom they have not seen. This rarely happens. We 
know one example ; it was of a young German, who 
was sent to an Englishwoman ; and never, they say, did 
a marriage succeed better. However, it is true that they 
forward European women to the inhabitants of remote 
Moravian colonies ; but this is far better than that they 
should want them. 

The severity of their manners is excessive. Love, 
among them, is always reduced to its most simple ex- 
pression in marriage ; and those who permit themselves 
any amorous recreations, are precluded from their com- 
mune, and seek in vain to penetrate into another. The 
Moravians will hear no raillery on this point ; and they 
dismiss also those charitable souls who favour the 
meeting of othero, and even those who innocently pro- 
mote marriage, without the valid power of autitority. 

Dit^orders of this nature are rare, and everything 
tends to prevent them. From their infancy they are 
used to this kind of life ; they fashion them to the 
Christian yoke under which they ought to pursue their 
career; and those whose nature bears it help those 
whose would not, because occasion fails. In our state of 
society men are born Christians, but how few live in it 
as Christians I Those even who preserve for the Christian 
doctrine a theoretic fidelity, turn it into derision by the 
practice of their lives. And it is not a thing desired 
by the social circumference which environs us, and 
which has never been organized Christianly, in the 
rigorous acceptation of the word. If it took the fancy 
of the thirty-four millions of the French to rcnoimce 
Satan, in his pomps and in h'S works, and to be faithful 
to the words of their baptism, the most terrible of 
revulutions would inevitably follow from this con- 
version, l)ccause it would put aside the working multi- 
tude, industry being reduced to the satisfactiun of the 
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wants of strict necessity, and tliose of Inxtii^ being 
rfrpresfesed. It would put oat of the way even the Mora^ 
Tian« themBelrcs, if Germany and the o»hcr European 
conntries imitated France ; because, if their religious 
principles should keep them from using things of 
luxury, it should not permit them their fabrication, or 
thefte brare Christians, like the inhabitants of Salente, 
would thus send corruption to their neighbours. In 
the house of the brothers, and in that of the sifters, we 
have seen articles of jewellery, of fashion, and other 
things, which could not have been worn at Hemhutt, or 
in any family of the unity. To repress among (he 
women the taste for appearance, and to restrain them 
from the government of fashion, they place upon their 
heads the uniformity of a cap without grace, and of a 
bonnet small and homely. The ribbon which is ap- 
pointed is red for the girls, blue for the married women, 
and white for the widows. We eonceive that a like 
asik>oiation cannot exist but partially, and as an excep- 
tion, in the midst of general society : and tlie Mora- 
Tianit, who have numerous missionaries in all countries, 
cannot desire that they should have universal succcks, 
because, what would then become of their industry? 
Here necessity, more strong than their principl *s, has 
placed them in contradiction with themselves, because 
it would that all the world should live. Amoug them- 
selves, in fact, each lives, according to the ordinary 
aereptation and restriction of the word, because each 
labours; and he who fails, or whom misfortune has 
placed in want, is supported by his brethren. They 
have even a poor-fbnd for those whom age or disease 
have rendered incapable of labour. 

That they may be &ithful to their religious principles 
and morals, they avoid all occasion of sin ; they pro- 
scribe all balls, spectacles, or assemblies, which bring 
together the two sexes. They are bom and they die at 
Hemhutt, without understanding the music of the waltz, 
pleasures which we find in the meanest village of Ger- 
many. But, on the other hand, they there learn the 
siraplieity and calmness of family life ; they receive 
there the lessons and example of complete probity. 
Under this aspect, all the world renders justice to the 
Moravians, even with n^gard to their commercial affain, 
in which they are never deceptions. 

They bestow great care upon the edncation of their 
children. Kach commune has schools for the two sexes, 
where children receive, up to the age of thirteen or 
fourteen years, a complete primary education, and some 
elements of Latin. Instead of this last, the girls acquire 
needle-work. The pastor overlooks the school, and 
directs the religious instruction. They have also board 
ing-houses, where are moreover received the children of 
missionaries and other functionaries who cvnnot bring 
them up themeelves. The reputation of these esta- 
blishments being well known, many parents who are 
strangers send their children there. The boys destined 
to a scientific career are placed at Niesky, in Upper 
Lusatia, in the college of the unity, where they meet 
with the requisite knowledge to commence their univer- 
sity studies in law, medicine, etc. Those who would 
devote themselves to theology, go to the seminary of 
the unity, which is at Gnadenfeld, in Upper iSilesia. We 
shall speak more, further on, concerning the clergy, and 
the spiritual organization of the Moravian Church. In 
these establishments ttie rich pay, and the poor are sup- 
ported by voluntary gifts. 

We have seen that the whole unity is governed by 
the synod, and the council of elders. Each commune 
hiH an analogous organization; they have also each 
thfly college, or conference. The elders who compose 
it are appointed for the government of the commune 
generally, and for that of each of its choirs specially. 
The communal assistant presides in it by right; he 
represents the general interests of his place. The 
paustore and ehiefk of the choirs are admitted to it, to 



sustain, the one the interests of religion, in its worpliip 
and instraction, and the others those of their group, and 
of the assemblies of which they form part. The 
inspectors of educational establishments, and the heads 
of various administrations, have also there a deliberative 
voice. This council also bears the name of the Com- 
munal Direction, because its authority extends over the 
other conferenocs, whose procedure it overlooks. In 
the little populated families, one single individual is 
often charged with many functions ; but all those which 
give entry into the council are conferred by the synod, 
or the administration of the unity. 

To finish with the Moravian authorities, we shall 
Apeak of the college of superintendence ; its functions 
were in part those of the Roman censors ; thus, all 
which concerns manners, behaviour, good faith, in the 
relations of the brethren among themselves, is under its 
oare. It insures order and police, the strict execu- 
tion of the laws of the country, the regulations of the 
community, and the decisions of the council of elders. 
In its councils we find the greater part of the members 
who hold the other functions. But as the mass of 
citizens are most vividly interested in public order, a 
certain number chosen by them are sent to the college 
of superintendence. Liastly, purely temporal matters 
are directed by the municipal council, which unites the 
members of the two councils of which we have spoken, 
and besides some others chosen by the inhabitants. 

The impressions which we have received at Hemhutt 
and elsewhere, have led us to believe that the laws of 
the unity are well observed by those simple men. » » » 
However, there are exceptions to every rule, and they 
have proved it so there. Misconduct, and excitement 
to debauch and libertinism, are faults sought out and 
punished by the communal discipline, a judicature 
which has its hierarchy and means of repression; these 
means consisting of warnings, remonstrances, and 
punishments. The minii^tcrs of this judicature are 
generally the companions of the culpable, who exhort 
them with good feeling ; perhaps an elder, but finally 
the council of superintendence. The punishments 
which are used are, exclusion from Divine service, and 
from the holy table for a time, wych the judges render 
more or less in duration according to the weight of the 
crime and the repentance of the sinner. When reme- 
dies thus benign are without effect upon the confirmedly 
diseased, they have recourse to more determined meana. 
They cut off from the living body of the unity its 
gangrened members, at least when they do not detach 
themselves But such is, according to the Moravians, 
the extent of social misery, that even after this last 
extremity the fold may be again opened to the wander- 
ing sheep, when the shepherds recognise a sincere 
spirit for restoration, and a complete change. The 
infraction of the laws of the country are followed up 
by the tribunals. 

In the name of the Gospel, of reason, and of necessity, 
the Moravians have f jr their laws, and those who main- 
tain them, a perfect submission, and their particular 
customs are not in opposition to them. Not the less 
do they easily comprehend that their societies could 
not exist and act, in all their purity, without a conces- 
sion to government, because it is that which permits 
them to establish themselves in the family of the order, 
and in the particular discipline of their Church, as also 
its liturgy and its usages; to name themselves their 
governors and preachers ; to build the houses of reunion 
which they require ; and, in fine, to free them from the 
jurisdiction of the consistories which their oiganiaition 
renders nnnecessary. All their communes in the old 
and in the new world have been sanctioned in this 
manner, and each celebrates the anniversary of its 
foundation. 

(Governments favour their establishment ; some even 
exempt them from military service. Napoleon, who 
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began to make aach a great conBumption of men^ con- 
tinued to them this favour, but Prussia has concluded 
to suppress it. They preserve it, however, in Saxony, 
and most portions of the Germanic states. 

We have seen that this little society, for maintaining 
itself in perfect unity in doctrine and in conduct, has 
been led by reason or by instinct to a commencement 
of the serial order, and to the union of its elements, 
through the powerful bond of a hierarchy. This hier- 
archy is remarkable, moreover, in the bosom of a 
Protestantism which desires it not. Its results are 
remarkable, as, notwithstanding its imperfections, it 
has been able to maintain intact the unity of the 
brethren, since the time of their master, John Huss, 
exempting them from those variations of opinion which 
are wont to diminish sects, under the name of free will. 
Its clergy are personally divided into deacons, preachers, 
and bishops. The powers of these are retraced to 1467, 
having been transmitted from the ancient Church 
of Bohemia to the new by an uninterrupted course of 
ordinations. The bishops are taken from among the 
pastors, and elected by the synods, or in its absence, 
when the case requires, by the conference of the elders. 
Their duty is to conserve religious tradition, and to 
invest the pastors and the deacons with their ecclesias- 
tical functions. The pastors are placed over the 
religious direction of a commune, or sent upon missions 
among the pagans, and the deacons assist the pastors in 
their functions, and administer even the sacraments 
whenever they have received the necessary authority. 
Both are subordinate to the 9ynod and the conference. 
The Augsburg confession did not preserve the episco- 
pacy, notwithstanding which the countries in which it 
appeared established it because it was not contradictory 
to its principles. This was done in Denmark and 
Sweden, although Germany did not adopt it. 

The Moravian Church has some resemblance to that 
of Rome, through its hierarchy, and it is otherwise 
related to it by some practices of its worship. Thus it« 
believers meet in the temple nearly every day, and 
communicate many times in the year. Thus the pastors 
and chiefs of choirs are nearly confessors, they have the 
sustenance of their f;^th, the coufidance of their sins. 
But in other relations it is akin to Lutheran Protest- 
antism. Nothing is more naked than their temple, if 
they can thus call four white walls, furnished with a 
square of benches, and a little table above the aisle. 
It would be a crime among them to call upon, through 
the least image, through any material emblem whatso- 
ever, that Divine power which manifests itself every- 
where through the marvellous luxury of creation. Cer- 
tainly the magnificence of Catholicism is contradictory 
and illogical, in a religion which preaches poverty, 
humility, and suffering, and which exalts the senses 
which it would put to sleep; but does it not gain by 
being illogical, if in discarding its .principlej it 
approaches truth 1 

The bishops the most renowned among the Mora- 
vians, are Spangenberg and Count Zinzendorf. This 
last was impassioned in favour of these religionists, 
when they were persecuted and chased from Bohemia and 
Moravia. He offered them an asylum in the territory 
of the slgnoiy of Berthelsdorf. On the 1 7th of J une, 1 722, 
the first stone of the first house was laid, and the first 
tree was hewed by its carpenter. The memory of this 
event is dear to the inhabitants of this at present flourish- 
ing colony ; they have shown us, in the middle of a little 
walk, planted with trees, a monumental stone which 
consecrates IL The site of Hernhutt is charming in 
simplicity, and peculiarly adapted to serve as the 
hitreat of tranquil piety. The houses are built on the 
sunny declivity of the mountain of Hutt, which has 
given its name to the capital of the unity. The town 
has 1,200 inhabitants ; it is twenty-one leagues from 
Dresden, in the middle of Upper Lusatia, between 



Lobau and Zittau. The summit of the mountMn is 
crowned by a beautiful terrace, from which the coantr>' 
around is seen ; before arriving at the place, we find a 
field surmounted by hedges ; it is the Field of Gad, the 
cemetery. The tombs are arranged in order, and 
surmounted by stones exactly alike; they tell the 
visitors the name of the defunct, the dates of birth and of 
death, and nothing more. Three tombs in white marble 
arise, however, in the midst of this funereal equalitj ; 
the founder of Hernhutt and the members of hin 
family have well merited them ; they are placed in the 
midst of a wide alley which separates the cemetery into 
two parts. One side of the cemetery is for the men, 
the other is reserved for the women. Separated in the 
temple, separated in all the details of life, death even 
does not unite their bones. An avenue of beautiful 
trees unites Hernhutt to the village of BerthchKiorf ; its 
ancient manor-house is inhabited by the oonfcrcnce of 
elders ; the synods hold there their sessions. One of 
the most venerable of the conference desired to receive 
us there, and answer our inquiries. « » « 

Besides the communes occupied by the brethren, 
and where only they have the right of fixing them- 
selves, there are in such towns as Stockholm, Mos- 
cow, London, some Moravian families, who maintain 
relations with their central administration, and who 
unite among themselves to pray and refresh their 
faith. Among the members of this religious asso- 
ciation, there is much corporative spirit; they know 
their number, and the journal makes known to 
them the names of the brethren newly received. In 
Europe they have at least nearly 14,000, divided into 
thirty-five different families, of which more than three- 
fourths are in entirely Moravian communes. The 
greatest number of these are in Germany ; the others 
are found in England, in Holland, in Denmark, in 
Sweden, and in Russia. The least removed from Paris 
is at Zcist near Utrecht. In the other continents their 
population amounts to 10,000, without counting the 
aborigines of savage countries whom their missionaries 
have converted to Christianity. It possesses a quaran- 
tine of different families situated in the two Americas, 
and in the English, Danish, and Dutch colonies of Asia 
and Africa. Their most important mission is in Green- 
land, in the countxy of icebergs, which bears the name 
of New Hernhutt. They also possess in this country 
two or three other establishments. The Moravians owe 
in a great part their prosperity to the incredible activity 
of Zinzendorf. * * He was made for being the chief of 
a sect or party. * * Nature had destined him to 
Impassion, to organize, and to put in order. As a child, 
his vocation had been fixed to establish among his 
comrades Uie Order of Oie Mustm'd-seed, a mysterious 
association of which the design is unknown to us, 
although probably it was one of extreme pietism. It 
was in vain that his uncle and tutor sent him to the 
university of Wittenberg, to hear the lessons of the 
enemies of his opinions ; he preserved them untouched, 
and his pen fought for them. The elector of Saxony, of 
whom his fiither, long since dead, had been minister, 
called him to him as a councillor of state ; but his 
attraction was not there, and he soon quitted the court 
to become the champion and chief of the Moravian*, 
whom some years previously he bad received and sup- 
ported. Ever after, his life was a battle and a travel ; 
he not only passed through Europe for the propagation 
of his church, but went to the United States, to Green- 
land, to the Isles of St. Croix and St. Thomas, and to 
the East Indies. In the midst of all this, he wrote 
without ceasing, sometimes to answer his numerens 
adversaries, and sometimes to publish books of piety. 
He has written more than a hundred volumes ! The 
Elector of Saxony decreed him for some while the 
honour of exile. He died at Hernhutt in 1760 ; he was 
born at Dresden, sixty years previously. This man, we 
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belicTc, notwithstanding some contradictory araertionB, 
was alvaya one of good faith ; he sought the perfec- 
tion, and welfare of his fellow creatures ; he merits 
then their reneration, and those aboTe others should 
render him homage who intend the same end, although 
by different means. 

Perhaps it will not hare been without interest, and 
some ntilitj, that we have placed here in relief the 
good germs which in the Moravian affiliation maintain 
order, calm, and a surety of material welfare, and also 
the inferior elements which prevent its spreading and 
generalizing itself in the world. But without making 
this article too long, we think that this simple develop- 
xnent of facts and ideas will be sufficient to make it 
understood that although there is among the Mora- 
vians a happy excitement of corporative spirit and 
religious sentiment, their system is far from being a 
system of perfect community. 



DR. LOUIS 8P0HR. 

Iv no spirit of vapouring self-praise, but of honest 
congratulation, may we remind the reader that what- 
ever be our country's faults in musical taste, or slack- 
ness of artistic cultivation, £ngland has successively 
been able to secure and reward the best exertions of 
such musicians as Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, Weber. 
More recently, the noble public of our common people 
has shown itself rich enough in enlightenment, associa- 
tion, and the means of remunerating genius and talent 
of the first order, to tempt to its great meetings Men- 
delssohn and Spohr : and this, not as almsgivors, but as 
guests, giving and receiving honour. 

It becomes us, then, — taking advantage of Dr. Spohr*s 
presence among us, — to offer our mite of record and 
welcome to a distinguished man. With regard to his 
life there is not very much to tell;— happy and rare 
circumstance in an art whose exhibiting Professors are, 
possibly, more subject to fevers, vicissitudes, — ^to excite- 
ment in youth and vapidity in age, than any other class 
of persons, devoted to imaginative pursuits and plea- 
sures ! Our g^est was bom, some sixty-four years since, 
at Saesen, in Brunswick ; the son of a phyaician. He 
early showed sig^ of musical genius ; a violin was put 
into his hands, and he was placed under one Maucourt, 
who will be best remembered as his master. By the 
time that he was twelve years old, he was fit to play a 
Concerto at a Court, whose Duke knew what good violin 
playing was. Before he was fifteen, his particular vein 
in composition had developed itself. The fine Qnartctt, 
op. 4, — which was performed by the Beethoven Society 
the other day, in his presence, — was written, we heard 
him say himself (smiling plea^ntly the while), when he 
was fourteen. When he was sixteen, he was placed 
under Franz Eck ; and two years later, having been 
pensioned by The Duke, he accompanied his master into 
Russia, where he stayed for a year and a half. Sub- 
sequently, Spohr received musical appointments at 
Gotha; at the theatre An der Wie^i, Vienna; at the 
Frankfort theatre; and more than twenty years ago, 
cime finally to an anchor at Hesse Cassel : whence many 
of hia best works have proceeded ; and where most of the 
German violin players have, at one period or other, Ijcen 
his pupils. Dr. Spohr has been twice married. His 
first wife, Fr&ulein Scheidler, was the best harpist in 
Qermany ; and the finish of their duett performances 
is spoken of in all musical chronicles as something re- 
markable. The present Madame Spohr is alive. 

When we have eaid that our guest possesses that 
tranquil, serene, and equable spirit, which prevents its 
owner from "inviting storms," and pilots him eafely 
and speedily through such as are inevitable ; — and have 



pointed to his life in the pleasant town of Cassel as an 
enviable example of cheerful leisure, spent in ease and 
pastime, alternated with steady worK and pleasant 
joumeyings from time to time, to reap honours as its 
fruit, — ^when we have recorded, that after having been 
for some quarter of a century considered not only as the 
first German violin master, but also as one of the first 
German violin players, — Dr. Spohr has naturally and 
graeofnlly retired from public exhibition, leaving the 
arena to younger, not worthier men, — the story of his 
life is told ; and we have but to speak of his works. 

Though to US there are few things more distasteful 
than unmixed eulogy ; and praise loses its value when 
unaccompanied by signs of power to distinguish, — there 
are "times and occasions," as Sir Charles Grand ison 
had it, when the duty of a writer is but to dwell on 
that which merits admiration : the present is one. We 
meet Dr. Spohr in every aspect which a musical com- 
poser can take. In all he has shown himself meritorious 
and successful ; in all, individual. Among his Oratorios, 
" The Last Judgment " is our favourite, for the sake of 
the quartett and chorus which closes the Jirst part; and 
the grand scene of "Babylon," with the impressive 
funeral strain, " Blest are the departed," in the second. 
The instrumental introduction to the latter, also, de- 
serves notice, as richly scored, and full of graceful melody. 
Among Dr. Spohr's operas " Jessonda " deserves to be 
rated the highest as a whole ; though the gloom of the 
story, founded on " La Veuve de Malabar," ~a heavy 
and sentimental French tragedy by M.Lemierre, — has 
imparted a certain monotony to the music. But we 
do not forget the charming tHo for female voices in 
" Zcmire und Azor ;" nor the impressive burial chant 
in " Pietro von Abano ;" nor the many magnificent airs 
in " Faust ;" some of which have been recently revived 
in our recollection by the glorious singing and saying 
of Hcrr Pischek. In all, the orchestral portion is 
richly ingenious, and admirably finished. The mention 
of this brings us to this Master's exclusively instru- 
mental music ; beginning with his Symphonies. Here, 
again, there is much to admire, apart from the general 
praise due to one who is so Bu**e and masterly in his 
orchestral effects. The slow movement, sehero and 
finale, of the Symphony in D minor; the finale to 
the Symphony in C minor ; the first allegro, and the 
March in that picturesque Symphony, " The Power of 
Sound," are all as good as they are peculiar. And even 
in Dr. Spohr's works where our sympathies are more at 
fault, let us insist that the seal of individuality which 
distinguishes the originator from the copyist, is' never 
missing. In all, there is shown the self-respect of a 
true artist : care, learning, and high finish. 

No classical writer for the violin (distinguishing 
Rode, Viotti, Mayseder, and De Beriot, as brilliant ; 
which means something less, and something more, than 
classical) has contributed so much admirable and in- 
teresting mufiic for his instrument, as Dr. Spohr. His 
Concertos will long be in request, not merely for the 
grace and solidity of their solo parts, but for the rich- 
ness of the orchestral tissue. His duetts are incom- 
parable. We rate these* as the highest of his works, 
since no one has approached their composer, in whose 
hands the two instruments become almost a quartett — 
so rich and full are their effects and combinations. There 
have been painters of gallery pictures, the fame of which 
has been disputed, who, when restricting themselves 
within the smaller range of cabinet art, rise to unques- 
tioned perfection. Scale does not constitute excellence. 
One of Shakespeare's Sonnets is greater than a " wilder- 
ness" of epics by Let every groaning reader 

fill the blank for himself 1 Our singling out, therefore, 
of these less obtrusive works, must not be thought as 
disparagement to the Master or his essays on a more 
extensive scale. We shall only further dwell with grati- 
tude on the ingennityi delicacy, and rich harmonics of 
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Ilia quArteiU, single and double, the delight of all pUy- 
eni OD fitringed inaimmcnts, who find in them that 
exquisite acquaintance with what is possible and what 
is agreeablei which a theoretical study of any Instrument 
will hardly produce. Thus, while his violin music is his 
beati Dr. Spohr is least eminent when he writes for the 
pianoforte. Need we say more? Yes, one word. We 
believe that certain selected works of our guest have 
permanent life in them; and are good for a future, as 
well as for the present generation. May their liat 
still be lengthened I 



SUMMER SONNETS. 

BT PXTIB PAUL PALXTTB. 

Hot, glowing summer I — 'neath the shade of trees 

Arching o'erhead,a whispering canopy; 

By cool and trickling rills, that saunter by 

As though they loved to journey at their ease ; 

Near headlong torrents, leaping from the skies. 

Where the fresh wind abides perpetually ; 

'Mid elder-blooms, and hedge-aide rosery. 

Foxgloves, and ferns, and leafy companies ; 

At foot of scrme green bank, the new-mown hay 

With heaped fragmnce pillowing thy bead; 

— Hauntit where thou lov'st to lie — with tres?es given 

Loose to the fingering breeze ; thy bosom's play 

Seen through the gauzy kerchief overlaid ; 

Thy half-Hhut eyes just peeping at the heaven. 

Crown thee with roites and forget-me-not; 

And on the green marge of Home lucent pool. 

That beds thy semblance in its waters cool, 

Couch thee ; thick bouglis shall roof the pleasant spot, 

Whisp 'ring and low, and bending o'er ; and not 

A solitary i^lcam of fervid sun 

Shall find thee on thy soft and mossy throne, 

Lapped in delicious shadiness thy lot. 

In shadiness, and flowers, and herbage deep, 

Stretch thy fair limbs, half buried in the green. 

Thy blue eyes close for slumbering tranquilly; — 

Laxurioos thy bed, gentle thy sleep ; 

And like a thing forgotten or unseen, 

The fiery day Khali wheel unheeded by. 

How sweet the ramble on a summer s eve I 

When daylight liveu till near the "witching hour;" 

When setting suns magnificently pour 

Their flooded gold o'er earth ana sky, and leave 

The sphery world in deep-dyed pomp, to give 

Our summer evcis a matchlci^s colouring : 

When gentle breezes arc upon the wing. 

Bearing rich odourd from tne clover's hive. 

From woodbines, ro^cn, and the sweet-breathed hay, 

And many a bloom of blossoming beans and pease : 

When all is still, or hushing to repose ; 

Save lowing kinc in green and dewy leas. 

Or thro:»tle piping froji some favourite spray. 

Or home-bound rustic singing as he goes. 

A lon<;, delicious stroll, through pleasant meads 
Where shcep-belU tinkle, and the daisied green 
Bears a brown line which may not be unseen 
By wanderers scoking a sweet path tluit leads 
To verdant solitudes, where Quiet breeds 
Deep thought, and joy, and poesy divine ; — 
Or ramble i)y the brooklet's ambery twine. 
And Hhected lake, that lovingly imbeds 
The gold and azure of the glowing sky ; — 
Through cut ted lanes, enroofd with pleasant green ; 
Ocr flowery heaths and open downs to stray, 
Where gipsies csunp, and black-eyed girls are seen 
Bound the bright iirc that cnu'kles cheerily ; 
^-Such stroll how sweet to close a summer's day 1 



Summer 1 the poet loves thee more than all : — 
Loves thy warm sun, and glorious, glowing skiea; 
Thy pomp of trees, and greenwood witcheries ; — 
Loves all the flowers that obey thy call. 
And bloom in hosts where'er thy foot^tepa fiiU, 
Painting the wide earth with resplendent dyes ; — 
Loves thy bird-songs ; and those sweet melodiea 
Thy wild brooks chaunt — as, fringed with grasses tall« 
Bank weeds, and glittering blooms;, through meadows 

green. 
Dim woods, and lovelieat spots of earth, they wind. 
Vocal the pebbles and grey rocks among. 
Thine every charm is dear to him, I ween; 
He loves thee better than do all mankind; 
And would through all the year thy sunny reign prolong. 



CONSOLATIONS. 



BT EDWARD TOUL. 



GovBRHMKVTS canuot interfere with the seasons. The 
avarice of wealth and the exclusiveness of pride are 
confined to the earth which they deform, and the 
planets are beyond their reach. If it were otherwih<e, 
the operative classes would be signing petitions and 
convening meetings in support of their right to partici- 
pate in the blessing of the sunshine — in the healing of 
the south wind — in the splendour of the skies at night, 
when the stars shine through the darkness. Any one 
who considers how completely the minority — and prin- 
cipally the idle minority — have monopolized whatever 
they could lay their hands upon, on the earth's surface, 
and beneath its surface, and in the depths of the ocean, 
cannot for a moment doubt that inability alone has 
prevented them from grasping at the constellations 
also. 

Owing to his inability to appropriate the heavens, 
the sun is as much mine as his lordship's. He has a 
gallery of pictures; he has not a galaxy of stara. 
Nature does not recognise class-interests. The eclipse 
of the moon is mine as well as the astronomer's. A new 
planet may "swim into his ken," which i may never 
behold ; but every planet is new, when I newly see 
it And, after all, the new planet is as old as the 
oldest. I may have no property in summer-fruit, 
but I own the summer. \ou may exclude me from 
your pleasure ground, and deny me the sight of your 
ornamenlal sheet of water; but you cannot hide the 
mountain with a brick wall, or encompass the ocean 
with a palisade. 

The best things always seek the common good. They 
ask not your afl'cction alone — they demand the love of 
all men. You own the chef dvtuvre of an eminent 
sculptor. But not you alone. It will not be owned. 
The dull marble is yours, but the animation and beauty 
of the image— all that calls for admiration and exacts 
homage — all that the genius of the artist communi- 
cated to the rude block — arc mine as well as 
yours. I carry them away with me; I possess theiu 
for ever. Only the stones and mortar, the lead aiid 
timber, of that edifice are yours ; the architecture, the 
" pe trilled music," is mine — sings its song eternally in 
my ear.*. 

So throughout Nature and throughout art. Admit 
me not to sec your paintings: I shall bear them 
away with me, if you do ; I shall share with you tlie 
contents of your library, the glory of your landjficapc, 
the beauty of 3'our flowers. Governmeut, aristocracy, 
wealth — upon that which is best they cannot impottc 
restrictions. 
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In this department of our Jowmal we mean not only to state candidly our oum earnest opinion on any matter 
of importance f but shall endeavour, as far as in us lies, to form ami guide public opinion, as every honest 
journalist thauld do; and with equal sincerity we solicit tiie opinions of others of all classes — be they rich or 
poor, be they masters or men, be they men or women. We work for all, and we desire to work with ail. — Ei'S. 



Rariitay Uttfet propoted by Tkomoi Gray, Ike Founder of the 
Railwmf System.— In the course of last year, Mr. Plowitt made 
a strong appeal through the press in behalf of the claims of 
Tlionuu Gray, one of the greatest benefactors, nut only of his 
country, bat of mankind, by his planning and kphIous advo- 
cacy of the great rnilway svstem now in such immensely 
extended existence. He callea npon the country to avoid the 
disgrace of neglecting any longer this rrniarkable man, vrho, 
while tens of Uiousands have been enriched by the pro{>erty 
which his plans and exertions brought into existence, remained 
nnbenefitted in the slightest degree by it. That neglect, shanie- 
ful, most shameful as it is, still however continues. Thousands 
of locraiive appointments have been made on railroads to 
people withoat any particular claim. Thomas Gray, who has 
the greatest claim of^any man living, or who ever will hvp, has 
been refused the very smallest appointment on any part of the 
system. While the country pensions every dny men who have 
rendered at best some mere temporary service, Thomas Gray, 
who has given Enghnd the character of Founder of Railways, 
and promoted thecorofbrt of every civilized person living, either 
by opportunity of improved travel or of speedier intelligence — 
who has created by his nlans more property than any other 
thousand men— who haa added the mighty power of steuni loco- 
motion on drv land to all our other powers— and set us still 
higher at the head of nations than we ever were before, or could 
have been withoat this dlstiuctitm — Thomas Grny still is a man 
neglected and unnoticed, walking alxiut amid the wonders he 
has created in all the invisible and barren dignity of a creator — 
that is, a being who is unperoeived and unthanked I There will 
come a time when this wul have to be rectified, or to be bitti^riy 
repented of. In the mean time, this wonderful and most dis- 
interested man, who has achieved a victory for mankind worth 
a minion of Waterloos, but who has received no dukedom, no 
Strathlieldsayes, no statue in city or on Park- gate — who has 
received not even a simple " Thank you** for doubimg the speed, 
the power, the wealth, and the intelligence of the whole world — 
wlio devis^ slides, turn-tables, and all manner of inventions 
now in use on railways, and took no care to secure a single one 
by patent — who, in a word, has done ever) thing, and received 
nothing — does not the less watch over the work of his creation, 
and care for the lives of those who travel in myriads by his 
means. Had Government in the beginning passed a general 
act empowering companies to make the lines of railway whicli 
he so admirably mapped out before a single rail was laid, it is 
calculated that it would have saved Jiffy millions of money ! 
H<id it adopted the Cardinal Rules to be observed on all Rail- 
ways, how many lives and limbs would have been saved. He has 
just now forwarded to as tliese rules, in ti<e following shape : — 

Every line of railwav should be nniforroly straight and level. 

Every rail shonld be eoncex, in order to diniinisii friction, 
and tliereby insure economy in the constant work on railways 
in each din^ction throughout the year. 

The wheels of locomotive engines in particular, as well as of 
all other carriages, should have a true p<*rpendicular bearing, so 
as to avoid all lateral strain which noio tends so generally to the 
destraction and rapid wear and tear of rails. 

Down and ap trains to be scrupulously confined to their < 
respective lines of railway, and on no account whatever to be 
allowed to interfere with each other. 

Every railway should be of the same uniform gauge through- 
oat the country. 

Had tlieee plain rules, so enthusiastically reiterated by me on 
all occasions to the Government and public gcnerHl'y, been 
carried int^i execution, how much more cheering wuuld the 
share-lists be to the respective shareholders I 

The common interest of the public in railways is paremonnt, 
and mitft command the determined influence of the legislature 
over the ailly clamour about the vested rights of railway com- 
panies. Moat assuredly the public, by and from whom alone 



the railwav companies can prosper, will never succumb to the 
present arbitrary rates and fares. The miserably declining state 
of railway property can only be improved by adopting rules of 
common sense, intelligible to the meanest capaeity. 

The lowest tariff of rates and fares posbible will unerringly 
guide us to the most permanent state of pro.sperity, and would 
infallibly increase the revenue in a tenfold degree. One quarter 
of the rates and fares now charged will eventually be condemned 
as exorbitant and iutulerable. Let the same economy be 
practised on railways which characterises the application of 
steam power for tlie million in our manufactories and on board 
our vessels, and the welfare of all classes will be universal. 

These rules are so impartial to all, that none but tlie ignorant 
or arrogant will dare to dissent from thcin. All railway com- 
panies, however wealthy or important, will nevertheless Ijend to 
public opinion ; and mure particularly so, as they will find it 
their invanable interest to accommodate their only customers to 
the utmost. Tuom.\8 Gray, 

TIOC RAILWAY riOM£K&. 

Leayue of Vniversal Brotherhood. — On Tuesday evening, 
July 13th, a m(>cting of delegates from various local leagues, 
metropoUtan and provincial, took place at the M'hite Hart 
Tavern, Bishopsgate street i Joseph Sturge, Esq., in the chair. 
About forty perauns took tea together. The object was to lay 
the foundation of a national organization, as the best means of 
advancing the great principles of peace and brotherhood. The 
report was read by Elihu Burritt ; it was a beautifully written 
document, and gave the dc-tails of his progress in tlu^ country. 
It appeared that although very humble and siKnt agencies had 
been employed, that he hud obtained above 13,000 {signatures to 
liis pledge, and local branches were forming in e\ery direction. 
Several distinguished friends of ])eaee and temperance were 
present. After much discii^ion as to the bc^t means of effecting 
an eflieient and permanent union, and opening a line of commu- 
nicatiun througiiout tlic country, it was resolved that the 
whole sugifestions submitted to the meeting should be placed 
in the bunds of an exccutiv e committee, composed of the follow iug 
gentlemen: — Mr. C Gilpin, Mr. George Sturge, Mr. Thomas 
Beggs, Mr. George East, Mr. Thomas 13«)x, IVlr. George Bamby, 
and Mr. James Balfuur. It seemed to be unanimously decided 
as desirable steps, ta have twelve public meetings in as many 
large towns througiiout the empire, and to have a periodical 
devoted to the interests of the League. Thanks were votid to 
the chairman, and to Mr. Elihu Burritt, and the meeting 
separated about half-past nine. T. B. 

Co-operaiive Movement at Bedworih in Warvichshire — ^The 
friends of communism here, having observed with )«reat pleajiurc 
the proposal for a Co-operative Congress, unanimously adopted 
at their meeting of the 11th iust. the following resolution, in 
reference to the proposal 

"Resolved, that the Bedworth Gruup of the Communist 
Church fully approves of the Co-operutivc Coni^rc&s proposed 
by their respected Pontitrureli, Goodwyn Barniby, and hails with 
delight the promised importation from their American frimdsat 
Cincinnati, as the practical commencement of a s>i»tein of Com- 
munist Exchange among the nations; and that this resolution 
be forwarded to HotciiCs Journal for insertion therein.*' 

Elihu Burritfs Theory of the English Character. — Ocean 
Penny Postage. — We may find, in the constitntion of tlie English 
race, the first dement of the argument, bv which it was proposed 
to prove, that upon England alone devolves the duty of giving 
the world an OcKAN Penny Pustaox, The English race is the 
result of a remarkable combination of three remarkable eiemt nts, 
on a remarkable theatre of amalgamation, and at a remarkable 
time in the world's hi»>tory ; and for the purpose, it would appear, 
of making, in a new sense, of one blood, and of one language, 
all nation<« of men. TUese elements are the Celtic, Saxon, and 
Scandinavian, combined on the iidaud of Great Britain, just 
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before the discoyery of the New World. Each of these is ns 

essential to the ir.tpgrity and vital cnei^Biy of the English race, 

as any other of the three. If emigration had commenced to 

the Western or Eastern World, before this combination, or from 

either of these elementary races, the condition and prospects of 

mankind would have differed seriously from those that distinguish 

the present day. What would a colony of pure Celts, or Saxons, 

or Danes, have done on the American Continent ? Would the 

Celts have launched fortli into commercial and manufacturing 

entrrprise, and have set the streams of the new world to the 

music of machinery P Would not the Saxons have foUowed their 

old predilections, and have settled down upon the fertile lands, 

as mere agriculturists, and left the rivers and intervening ocean 

scarcely whitened by a yard of canvass, as they did in England, 

when the Danes surrounded the island with nearly a thousand of 

their little ships P And would not the Danes have overran the 

new continent, as they were wont to overran the seas ; without 

ever stoppinj^ to settle, or tarrying longer than to gratify their 

reckless spirit of adventure, by playing the Nimrod in the 

wilderaess, or by waging perpetual war with the Indians P An 

answer to these questions may be found in the experience of 

every elementary race, that has sought to colonise itself on the 

American Continent, or any other foreign land. The Prench is 

essentially an elementary race ; and it had the first and best chance 

of colonization in North America; and this it attempted in the 

clioia;st localities on the continent. Some of the best families 

of France settled on the St. Lawrence, Ohio, and Mississippi. 

But what has been the result ? The Canadian Fretich^ may be a 

fair answer. So with regard to Spain. She colonised her best 

blood in Mexico and Pera ; and what came of it, but a listless 

race, without energy or enterprise P Such, probably, would have 

been essentially the experience of each of the -elements of the 

English race, had it attempted the colonization of America. 

But, combined, they have given to the world a race, not only 

distinguished by the Celtic faculty of cohesion and endurance ; 

by the Saxon faculty of conformity to all climes and conditions 

of life, and by the hardy Scandinavian or Yankee spirit of 

adventure and migration, but also by a prodigious faculty of 

self-propagation, unknown to any portion of the human family. 

In evidence of this latter quality, the French savans themselves 

assort that the population of the United States doubles itself 

once in 25 years ; of Great Britain, in 44 years ; of Gerranny, 

in 76 years ; of Holland, in lOG ; of Italy, in 135 ; of Fninw, 

in 138 ; of Switzerland, in 227 ; of Portugal, in 238 ; apd of 

Turkey, in 555 years. The statistics of population in Asiatic 

and African countries are too lame to afford a trasty basis of 

esilcalation. But we know that there arc many nations of men 

tiiat do not increase at all in population ; that there are others 

gradually wasting, like morning dew, before the risiu!^ sun of 

civilization. And perhaps wo may safely assume, tliat the 

nifgregate population of all the other nations, besides those men- 

tiuued above, doubles itself in 1000 years. Then, taking the 

average increase of all these nations, tift population of the 

globe, exclusive of the English race, would double itself in 810 

years; and, if now 750 millions, would be in the year 2157, if 

the world endure so long, 1,500,000,000. But the English race 

doubles itself in 35 years ; and, putting it now at the very low 

estimate of 50 millions, if it should increase as it has done, it 

would amount to 21,940,000,000 in 2157 ; or morcth.in iKentjf- 

seven times the present number of the inhabitants of the globe ! 

and more X\i2kVifottrteen times the number of all the rest of the 

human family 310 years hence! Can there exist a reasonable 

doubt, then, of the ultimate prevalence of one blood and one 

language over the earth P Is it not inevitable, that these sluggish 

streams and stagnant pools of human vitality must be absorbed 

into that gulf-stream of population, which takes its head and 

im^ietus in England P 

Great Britain is not only the heart in which the blood of this 
wonderful race is elaborated, but the heart that propels it, by 
organic pulsations, to the world*8 extremes. During tlic ten 
yeiirs euding with 1846, under the pressure of a common ncces- 
sity, she propelled 745,309 of her children across the Atlantic, 
to seek a field of labour and life in North America alone; — and 
125,778 of these during the last year. And this is only one 
direction in which she has propelled the blood of the English 
race, to propa^te its kina among the dintaut tribes of men. 
America, with its 25 millions, of English lineage, language, and 
gpnius, is but a senior plantation. The whole globe is already 
.sown with the like in kind ; and each an evidence of the pro- 
disjious fecundity of the stock. Sail the wide oceans over, and 
yuu will flud one of these plantations striking its vigorous roots 
deep and brood into the soil, whereon the aborigines arc melting 



away like tinsuited exotics. Tlie island-heart of Britain \it^\i 
on ; and its blood acclimates itself to every clime and condition 
of vitality. And now its pulsations arc quickened and strength- 
ened by the pressure of a new necessity, which has Jong boen 
gathering force. Her sea-girt home is too contracted for lier 
landless millions, who are annually increasing in number, and 
in the relentless importunity for bread, and freer life and labour. 
And she must let iier people go— go by hundreds, wliere they 
have before gone by scores— go to all lands, where labour can 
meet the exigencies of human life. During the last year, the 
official register numbers 129,851 em^rants, who went out from 
her on this mission of existence. But what is this number com- 
pared with the host that will leave the United Kingdom the 
present year ! If nearly a million have gone to distant lands 
during the last ten, will not a million more follow them in the 
next Sve years ? And these will go, as their predecessors went, 
with as strong home affections and love of kindred as ever boond 
human hearts and habitations together. If any one doubt this, 
let him stand by and witness the scene that is enacted wlten an 
emigrant ship unmoors for the Western World ; or let him go 
to America and try the strength of the home -feeling with which 
the emigrant clings to the remembrance of his native land, uid 
of those he hns left behind. 

Now, then, it is with these millions of emigrants, and with the 
millions of their poor kindred left behind, that we have to do, in 
asking England to give the world an Ocean Pzkny Postage. 
We will say nothing now of the convenience of Commerce. The 
merchant can pay a shilling for the business letter he sends or 
receives across'the ocean. But there are millions in the United 
Kingdom who cannot do this, without pinching their means of 
subsistence. And there are a million abroad, bom in these two 
islands, — and soon there will be millions of them, — scattered far 
from the Atlantic sea-board, who can write home scarcely once 
a year, at the present rate of postage. Why* should EngUind 
expatriate these necessitous jnyriads of her children, and then 
cut them off from all comumnion with their old homes and their 
kindred P Why, setting aside the hnmnnity and justice of the 
measure, the home affections of these millions of emigrants 
might be made a source of revenue to Eugland, with an Ocla:* 
Ve.xz^y Postage. But wo reserve this department of the 
sulnect for future consideration. 

Let England apprehend her destiny and duty now, when 
world-wide mensure^i are requisite for the well-being of mankind. 
Unless some great physiail revolution supervene, to arrest or 
check the propagation of the English race, in 14-5 years it niu%t 
number 800,000,000 souls ; outnumbering the present popula- 
tion of the globe ! Shall England be the centre, the soul, and 
seat of moral and commercial legislation of this mighty race, at 
sucii an epoch of its hisitor}- ? Tlwn let her establish an Ocean 
Penny Postage how. Rowland Hill has st;«ted publicly, that 
nearly half of the entire correspondence of tlie United Kingdom 

f asses through the City of London. Let him expand the Penny 
'ost to the compass of the Ocean, and he may live to say, that 
half of the entire corrcsnoudence of the world passes through 
England and England's snipe, to all the sea-divided habitationt 
of men. Let the testimonial of England*s debt to his beueficrnt 
genius be deferred, until the people of every clime, colour and 
country, heyond the sea, and the iuhnbitants of the far-off ocean 
islands, may add a world's tribute of gratitude for an 

Ocean P£nnt PoaTAGE. 



London, May 6M, 1 W. 
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MADEMOISELLE RACHEL. 

SoMS fifteen yean since, a poor little girl might often 
be seen haunting the Parisian Boalevi^s singing for 
bread. She was a mere child, born of Jewish parents ; 
and she was sent out, sometimes in company with her 
little brothers and sisters, thus to beg for a liring. 
Clear black eyes lighted up that pale, thin face of iiBH | 
and though pinched in feature and struggling with 
want, she had a wonderfully winning way with her, 
which quite captivated those who gathered hrand to 
listen to her singing. With the water-lttim<in uf the 
Qate St. Martin she was an amazing I^VOttriie; and 
they would encourage her often with such litclamatlons 
as " Bravo ! little George T thus compiDrifig her with 
the greatest French actress of the day. ibe sung after 
no rule ; but her snatches of half-remembered BBum, 
heard in her infancy, or at the doors of eAf§s, or utioer 
the windows of gay salons, came from her with a fresh- 
ness and a beauty which indicated remarkable genius. 
Frequent sous were handed to her by her humble 
patrons, and the poor little girl rarely webt home to 
her parents empty-handed. 

Scarce ten years had passed over that Jewish girl's 
head ere f^he became "the rage" of the theatres and 
the saloai. From the Boulevards she was elevated to 
the Theahe Fran9ais, to the Royal Theatres of Paris 
and Lond-jn ; and our own Queen was so delighted with 
her' performances, that a few years ago she presented 
her with a diamond bracelet, with the words *' Victoria 
to Rachel*' emblazoned thereon. The genius of the 
poor little Jewess had elevated her to a position which 
commanded the admiration of royalty itself. 

But we must tell how it was that Mademoiselle 
Rachel waa helped to the first step of the ladder by 
which she rose. 

One cold winter evening in the mottth of January, 
she was singing in the streets of Paris; afid, though 
shivering with cold^ her VoicO rang out so full and 
clear through the frosty aih thai C'hoH>ti, (he founder 
of an academy for music, who b^iiHihed to pass at the 
time, was irresistibly attracted bjr the sound) and 
stopped until she had cotieluded hef IMdUtfi Pressing 
through the group of bystanders, he sAW mhH him a 
little girl of about f^cven years o)d» thihW ttlnii dihettj|h 
tiie snow lay upon the ground, ahti tooklil|l tbte ^Ictuiift 
of poverty and desolation. The little giH^ bi^lhlbg 
upon her fingers for warm lb, held oulte hitti i WtftfodliH 
bowl, into which the kindly musldan tiH>|)))«il <l 
piece of silver, and then entered into tt»llt«Mil^MI 
with her. 

"My child/' he asked, "who has Utt^hi you lliil 
excellent method of singing V 

" Nobody, sir," was the reply ; •• t hate leatnt JusI te 
I could." 

" But where have you acquired those beautlAil airs 
which you sing, and which I do not know V* 

" Indeed, sir, 1 have learnt a little of them every- 
where. When I go about the streets, I listen under the 
windows to those ladies and gentlemen who sing. I try 
to catch the airs and the words» and I afterwards 
arrange them the best way I can." 

The girl shivered with cold, and the heart of the 
musician waa touched. 

" You are very cold," said he. 

" Oh yes, sir," she replied, " but I am not so cold as 
hungnr." 

"Well, then, follow me, and I will give you food and 
clothing." 

OPhe crowd clapped their hands, and thanked the 
good professor for his kindness. This was the last 
appearance of the little Rachel on the Boulevards. 

Choron sent for the girl's parents, and asked their 
permisaion to educate and provide for her. This waa 



gladly acceded to ; and she was put under a conne of 
musical training, by which she improyed rapidly. She 
laboured with amazing ardour, and did every jnsUoe to 
the instructions of her master. Her voice became deve- 
loped, and she bade fair to become one of the greatest 
singers of her age. But her master, Choron, was 
stricken by death before he could mark the brilliant 
destinv of his pupil ; and she returned home awhile to 
her misetable parents. 

The pale and starved girl had by this time ripened 
into H young woman, of extremely graceful appearance ; 
her face fithtr small-featured, but radiant with the 
beauty of itttetligence and feeling; and with such a 
form of head as Phidias might have moulded. She had 
now felt her destiny to be the stage, and longed for an 
opportunity of making her debut as an actress. She 
at length found such an opportunity at the Oymnase, 
one ef the numerous minor theatres of Parui ; bat, 
stranga to say, her appearance there made no imprea- 
sioi^. Audiences would not applaud her, either in vau- 
deville or murderous melodrama. In short, her 
appearance was a total failure. But the young enthu- 
siast was not cast down; and she determined yet to 
succeed as an actress. She had borrowed an odd 
trolume of Racine from an old clothes-merchant, one of 
her mother's neighbours, and been struck with the 
beautiful tritfedy of " Andromache," on which she just 
alighted. She recited aloud, and with delight, the 
verses put into the mouth of the daughter of Helene ; 
and stopping, she reflected for awhile, and then, look- 
ing up, her eyes filled with tears and her cheeka 
glowing with enthusiayn, she said, " Mother, I now 
know the career I must follow — I will perform 
tragedy.** 

But Comellle and Racine had long been banished 
the French stage, and the French theatre-goers had 
ceased to thins of their dramas since the days of 
Talma and Duehesnois. How was the unknown 
Mademoiselle Rachel to revive their glories, and create 
h taste for them Unew 1 However, by the exertions of 
a retired actor, hef Warm admirer, and who had strong 
faith In her pow«n^ she at last received an engagement 
at the TheAttv Frmtifais ; and her appearance in the 
eharaeters of Uticiiae was at once hailed with the most 
tupturous applause by the Parisians. The poor girl of 
ilie BoulevAras, tht Vtscalist of the water-carrierv of the 
Pt^H St. Marilbi and the rejected of the Oymnase, was 
kitUed att the greatest tragic actress of her age. The 
M^eimd Masob of her engagement, her salary waa raised 
fifOtti four thousand to a hundred and fifty thousand 
fhtnes J and her present income cannot be less than 
trdttk 0,0001. to ^MOt. a-year. 

But the successf\il actress has never forgotten the 
talias fretti which she sprung. She speaks incessantly 
^ her early poverty and struggles.; and though snr- 
fottlided With wealth and fashion, and tempted by offers 
of alliance with rank and wealth, prefers remaining in 
the midst of her own family. None so generous m she 
in aid of the poor. One winter lately, the mayor of one 
of the districts of Paris proposed to get up a dramatic 
representation for the relief of the destitute of the city, 
then grievously suffering from cold and want He 
applied to Rachel, and her compliance was immediate, 
ller reply was, " 1 will play what you desire, since it is 
for the benefit of the poor. Alas ! it is only a short 
time since I was very poor myself." 

Mademoiselle Rachel is now in Ijondon ; this being 
the third visit she has paid here within a few years. 
Those who go to see Rachel will find themselves in the 
presence of a woman of true genius, whose equal has 
not appeared in England for many a day. She throws 
soul and feeling into everything that she does. The 
great characteristic of her acting is intensity and 
power. In her delineation of the passion of despair she , 
is really terrific. And yet there u an exquisite vein of 
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vomanlx tanderaess tiembliBg ibmigli dl her fepre- 
aentationa. This it pecoUurlj obnons in her magnificent 
performanca of Hermione. Her acting ia peifect and 
complete aa a whole, and there is faaltleea precision in 
all that she does. Bat we forbear further criticism or 
deaeription ; for those who can, most see her. 

Had Bachel penerered with music, doubtless she 
voold have ranked as one of the g^reatest of living 
aingen. In this sphere she might have been, had she 
wiahed, a Jenny Lind : but she has aimed at the highest 
tragic eminence, — and is a Bachel. 



A WEEK ON THE BIYEBS OF NORFOLK. 

bt siltupu. 
Part tbb Fibst. 

Trs following sketch of one of my yearly excursions 
on aome of the lonely waters of the great marshland of 
England wilt, perhaps, prove interesting to the readers 
of nowUCs Journal. It is a tract of country little 
▼isited and wholly unwritten of ; though 1 yet hope the 
enthuaiastie love of nature, and the admiiable pen of 
my excellent friend William Howitt, mtij add desolate 
Croyland to his Landisfam, and scenes from Saxon 
AngUa to hla world-known Saxon Wiocheater. 

The riven of Norfolk that (all by one mouth into tbe 
German Ocean, if not so widely known as the larger 
aaTigable streams of £ngland,<are remarkable aa flowing 
throng Talleys fonned by a once extensive estuary; 
inieraating from its historical relation to Roman and 
Seandinarian history. The aspect of Britain on its sea* 
eoaat moat hare greatly changed since the first occupa* 
iion by the Romans ; for Tacitus, speaking of tbe seas 
which aurronnd these northern isles, says, *' There is not 
in any othor part of the world an expanse of waters that 
lagea with such uncontrolled dominion ; now receiving 
the discharge of Tarioua rivers^ now driving their cur- 
rents back to their aonrces. Nor is it on the sea-coast 
only that tbe flux and reflux of the tides are perceived ; 
the aarell of the sea forces its way into tbe recesses of 
the land, forming bays and islands in the heart of the 
country, and foaming amidst hills and valleys as in its 
aataral channeL** This gives us a picture on tbe shores 
of Roman England of the fiords of Norway. A consi- 
derable ann of the sea, forming one of these fiords or 
eetuaiiM-at that period flowed inland on tbe shores of 
Kent where are now cultivated fields ; and this large 
cstnaxy on the eaatem coast not only admitted the 
Soman fleets from the south, — those boards of Saxons 
who populated the country' of tbe British Icenl, those 
deeolattng northern pirates or Danes who overthrew the 
itt&nt alurinea of Christianity, — but flowed up to Nor- 
wich by ita laigeat branch in as late an age as the 
Conquest 

Geologists difier ae to the drainage of this estuary. 
Some account for it by their theory, that the level of 
all oceans gradually sinks. But the effects of the tidal 
current of the German Ooean affords a simple explana* 
tion. This flows north-east to south-west; and has, 
throngh a series of ages, worn away these friable eastern 
■horea, ingulfing forests, villages, and towns, yet de- 
positing the debris of chalk and sand wherever an open- 
ing or an eddy ofiered. Thus the once rough ocean 
eatnaiy has been changed into a series of verdant 
marshes of allurial soil over marine deposit ; beneath 
vhieh Ues a portion of the great chalk formation of 
Bnrope. 

It ia neeeaaary for me to mention that this great 
eatnaiy flowed inland by three mouths, forming along 
aa extent of coast, thirty miles in length, a series of low 
These watera then mingled into one body, 



which, agi^ radiating Into three branches, filled the 
wide connected valleys through which now flow, though 
in fat narrower channels, the rivers of tbe Yare, the 
Waveney, and the Bure. The northernmost opening of 
this estuary was first blocked up by sand, the southern 
much more recently; and as early as the record of 
Domesday, the middle and widest channel became 
gradually filled by a reef of sand, which joined, in 
process of time, to the main land, left only a narrow 
opening, through which now flow the unit^ waters of 
these rivers, and form the haven of Yarmouth. This 
extent of coast was known to the Romans by the title of 
the Saxon shore ; and a strong body of legionaries was 
stationed at various places along its extent to guard it 
from the inroads of our northern ancestors. " The 
signs of Roman militaiy occupation,** aays Mr. W. J. 
Robberds in his admirable work on the Eastern Valleys, 
*' are every where found on the vexge of the present 
marshes, in places where such works could only have 
been erected for the purpose of commanding the course 
of navigable waters, and protecting the wrak points of 
an open and accessible coast.** 

These rivers are now deep, quiet streams, wohderfully 
rich with pastoral landscapes, worthy as well as suited 
to the pencil of a Hobbima. Their margent soil is little 
elevated from their level. Occasionally they widen into, 
or are connected with, lakes, that occupy the hollows of 
the marshland. 

Seven autumns ago, on a lovely morning just as the 
sun had risen, my boat was unmoored from the little 
marsh cove, shaded by an antique garden-wall and oak 
pollards, and floated into the broad lucent Yare. Though 
not yet five o'clock I had been an hour on board, and, 
with the help of my man and boy, had got every thing in 
order. The boat was a lateen rigged cutter, thirty feet 
in length, and of about ten tons burden. Under the 
deck, above which swept tbe two graceful sails, was the 
cabin, comfortable and roomy. Forward from it was a 
large bed berth, concealed from the eye by sliding panels, 
and a looking-gla«s. In the cabin at the foot of the 
mainmast was tbe fireplace; on the roof were swung 
fishing-rods and guns; beneath the broad cushioned 
seats were spread nets and lines ; and in the closets by 
the door was stored some portion of our provender. 
Behind the mainmast was a long table with drawers, 
holding the wardrobe, and the crockery, glaaaes, knives 
and forks, nicely fitted into lined compartments; whilst 
on the shelf in the far end of the cabin was stored a few 
of my favourite books. The small cabin by tbe bows 
was^ aa usual, set apart to my man Jemmy and the boy, 
the spare sails and tackle. 

To my left, as i steered, and the sail4 spread them- 
selves gracefully to the wind, lay, on the river's edge, 
the low thatched church and rural village, tbe roadway 
dotted with fine old sweeping elms, and the gardens 
filled with autumn fruits and flowers. At the staiths 
were moored river craft, half laden, or waiting for their 
load of that rich shell marl so prized by Norfolk agri- 
culturists, and which here is dug from the shelving 
uplands that once formed the shores of the estuary. 
The broad level floor of the marsh to my right was still 
covered by tbe haze of the morning. As the tide and 

wind were in favour, I proposed to run down to 

Hall to breakfast. The boat soon cleared tbe Tillage 
reach, sweeping gracefully with her enormoua mass of 
canvass round the headlands of the river, and dashing 
from her bows the eddying foam. The marsh to the 
right now widened, and the marl clifis, clothed in tbe 
most verdant green, dipped to the northern bank. 
These uplands are rich in shell deposits. In the l>eds 
of sand above tbe chalk have been discovered fossil 
remains of the mastoden, and other extinct genera. In 
other parts, where the declivities have been worked by 
the spade, it is easy to trace the shells of river fish, first 
mingling with those of the sea, and finally occupying 
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their place as the saline, the mixed, and the fresh water 
floods prevailed. 

An old grey dismantled church, with the ivy 
clinging round its mined tower, now looked pictu- 
resque in the ripening sun as it flooded across the 
uplands. A few craft, with their single large tanned 
sail, passed us, toiling their way against wind and tide, 
and only urged onward hy the use of a forked pole, 
pushed obliquely by the whenymen into the bed of the 
river. As I lay to, for a few minutes, to watch the flight 
of a bittern as it sailed slowly above the grey haze of 
the marsh, it was quite seven before the bows touched 

the staith of C Hall; and here I found a few friends 

to welcome me. 

The landlord of C Hall, a small, round, active 

man, clad in drab, with a barred waistcoat^ stood with 
my friends on the staith. He, in a few minutes, led 
the way into what had once been an ancient manor 
grange, placed with it« green sward some few feet from 
the river*s brink. A few ancient trees dotted a square 
lawn, round which, and the true country garden at one 
side of the house, a narrow runnel, fringed with sedges, 
ran dipping to the river. Through the door, fragrant 
with trelliced roses, trained the length of the house, 
from the rustic garden gate, we entered on one side into 
a parlour, with a bow pot of geraniums in the window. 
The breakfast table was already laid, and exquisitely, 
too. One of our friends had caught a dish of fine 
perch, which was soon cooked and placed before us, in 
addition to tea, coflee, cold fowl, corned beef, hot 
bread, and a great jug of cream, as yellow as the marsh 
buttercups outside, and inviting by its odour of the 
meadows and the morning air. 

After break&st, my friends persuaded me to stay for 
a few hours to watch the success of their bream fishing. 
Whilst, therefore, the landlord's two flat-bottomed 
boats were getting ready, I drew on my marsh boots 
to follow the bittern, whose gyrations I had watched in 
the grey haze of the morning. Norfolk affords to 
the student, remarks a veiy able local ornithologist, 
many advantages, from its varieties of soil and its geo- 
graphical position. Yet, since the drainage of the 
marshland, which has converted almost inaccessible 
morassee into the finest grazing luid in England, the 
rarer birds, particularly the tribe of waders, are almost 
become extinct, or, at least, have ceased to haunt tmcts 
of land improved by man's cultivation. The long- 
legged plover, the solitary snipe, the purple heron, the 
little bittern, the little bustard, the western duck, the 
spoonbill, the night heron, and many others are almost 
extinct. The bittern, the ruff, and reeve are rarely 
seen ; and the grey goose, once so numerous, has ceased 
to rear its young in the swamps and reed beds. What 
is curious, the male bustard will often lead a solitary 
life, driving frt>m him both females and their young. 
But snipes are still common ; and the period of their 
return in spring seems to be synchronous with the 
flowering of the viola odorata, and the expanding 
leaven of the pilewort. 

As I made my way along the marsh to a distant bed 
of reeds, I had time to watch a wherry, that, coming 
with wind and tide, bore upon the little staith; her vast 
sheet of canvass was stretched out to its last reef; and 
■he was so deeply laden, that the ripple of the tide 
washed over the gunwale. All on board were idle. A 
young woman, with an infant in her arms, sat guiding 
the helm ; whilst the husband, a fine stalwart young 
fellow, stood smoking his pipe against the mast, and 
keeping a look-out a^head. The marshmen and wherry- 
men of Norfolk are a singularly handsome race of 
men, usually averaging above the common height, and 
strongly marked by the Saxon type, which, in this 
peculiar instance, has the height and bearing of the 
Korman race sufficiently to distinguish them from the 
wholly Saxon population of the eastern coast of Eng- 



land. An outdoor life cannot wholly account for this 
superior physical conformation, which, through inter- 
marriage, has had a visible effect upon the whole wear- 
ing population of Norwich. Many weavers throw 
up their loom work, and ply the wherries during the 
summer months. This may, in some degree, account 
for the superior physical condition of the hand-loom 
weavers of this district, as evidenced by Dr. Mar- 
shall before the House of Commons. With this ex- 
ception, the population of these eastern counties is 
purely Saxon. The medium height, the fair hair, the 
weighty outline of forehead, the dialect partaking 
strongly of the Saxon narrowness of utterance, mark 
the physical influence of the old Angle race. 

The two little fishing-boats were soon ready and 
moored beneath a clump of alders, some fifty yards 
below the staith. Before my return my companions 
had landed a fine bream of more than three pounds 
weight, in shape and colour very much like an antique 
pair of bellows. The sport was so successful that at 
noon a great heap of fish was thrown ashore upon the 
gfreen, to divide amongst thewherrymen and loungers 
congregated in the little inn. We found dinner ready. 
It was worthy of ^e breakfast; consisting of fowls, 
tongue, ducks, peas, and currant tarta laden with cream. 
After it, the worthy host stepped forth before us to the 
little tent, with a large dish of pippins and two bottles 
of Scotch ale. We could not have had a pleasanter 
bower for the laggard stillness of the afternoon. We 
had sat some time, when I perceived at the foot of a 
pollard on the river*s brink, through the jagged leaves 
of which the sun fell warmly, an old man sitting on the 
grass, whilst before him were spread the contents of a 
large knapsack. These consisted of a most extraordinary 
assemblage of fragments of carved oak in foliage and 
grotesque imagery. Some were bright and highly 
polished; others were covered with mildew which he 
was trying tomb off with some rags produced from his 
hat. Over some of these fragments he lingered with 
singular enthusiasm ; putting on his spectacles, every 
now and then, to judge them more narrowly in various 
shades and situations. 1 strolled towards him; he 
looked up ; then without further curiosity he resumed 
his labours. But the moment I showed some interest 
in what lay around he became garralous. " This," he 
said, " came from a remote church in the fens ; that 
from a dilapidated house on the Humber ; here was a 
fragment of groining from a chapel roof; there the 
crowning point of an abbot's chair." By and by he 
unlocked an oaken box and produced some varer curi- 
osities, as a reward, I suppose, for the interest I took. 
Amongst other things were two old Latin missals, an 
hour-glass set in ivory, pieces of fiUigree silver, quaint 
cups, and a porcelain tea-pot, and, what was still rarer, 
an inventory on parchment, quite as old as the reign of 
Heniy the Seventh ; but this, at last, was outmatched, 
when forth from the bottom of the box the old man 
brought up, and unfolded from a pocket-handkerchief, 
a copy of Caxton*s Life of St. Wenefrid, which some 
woman in the fens had sold to him for a shilling ! ! 
" Do you collect these things for yourself r I asked. 
" No ; for a dealer in London, who keeps a curiosity 
shop, and has employed me thirty-five years." " In that 
time you must have tm-elled far V " Yes, over every 
county in the kingdoic Do yon find," I asked, " some 
counties richer than oincrs in oak-carving T " Yes; 
those round the Wash, there are more churches." I 
remained talking with him till the boat was ready, and 
he himself prepared for his onward solitary journey. 
Watching his drooping figure till it was lost amidst 
the trees» I then baae my friends good bye, and helped 
the boat on her way to an inland lake, leading from the 
main stream some few miles above. The sun was going 
down as I entered the deep waters of this nearly circular 
pool. The anchor was cast on shore in a little cove or 
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bif^lil, fenced from the land by OTcrarchiiig trees. 
AVhilbt Jemmy prepared the awuing that by night 
shaded in the stem, I went on shore amidst the herds 
of Ilighhmd cattle, that sleekly grazed upon the rich 
herbage of the marsh. Whilst I stood watching some 
swans with their cygnets of that year's hatchi a country- 
man brought me the bittern, which had been shot down. 
There was something inexpressibly touching in the 
Bigbt of the poor drooping bird, whose lone life had not 
secured it against the band of man. In the hazy light 
of morning it had piped its solitary cry ; now in the 
golden Iij$ht of evouing hero it lay dappled in its 
blood. By the time I returned to the cove, a wood-fire 
blazed beneath an old larch, and the kettle sang merrily. 
Tea was set, and the boy sent oiT to a farm on the up- 
lands for cream. Jemmy poured out the tea, and 
brought it to me in the stern-sheets, and throwing back 
the awning, I looked out upon the lovely expanse of 
lake, which not a cloud shadowed, but reflected back in 
iLs glory the flooding light of the moon, as it shone 
upon the rippling waters. The silence was profound 
and touching : the Spirit of Thought seemed to shadow 
me, and fill the soul with an inexpressive reverential 
awe. When it was quite dark the lamp was lighted ; 
and whilst I turned for the hundredth time to an old and 
very favourite volume of Cowley, Jemmy skinned the 
bittern. The evening was not a very long one, for we 
retired early to rest, and needed no sweeter lullaby than 
the ripple of the deep waters. 

Jemmy was up, and the boat again in the river, before 
I awoke next morning. By seven we lay to, to prepare 
breakfast Whilst it was getting ready, I took my 
gun and went on land for a snipe, plenty of which were 
skimming the marsh. I soon returned with a brace, 
and plying our stove with the sere drift wood that lay 
around, the snipes in half an hour were brown and weil 
roMstcd. The wind had so veered round by the time we 
were again under-way, that wo had to tack through 
many of the reaches. The river had now greatly 
widened, and the tide became strongly impregnated 
with sea-water. The marshes were now a broad expanse 
on either side ; the solitary draining mills more fre- 
quent : the patches of high reeds of greater extent, and 
the whole flora of a more marine contexture. 

The village of Seed ham was now seen rising out from 
the surronnding marshes. Here the valle3's of the 
Yare and Waveney meet ; uniting at some little distance 
with that of the Dure; from thence expanding into a 
wide fenny tract reaching to the shores of the ocean. 
According to many English, and some Scandinavian 
authorities, this now inland village was the place where 
a tempest threw on shore the Danish prince Lothbroc, to 
avenge whose murder, the whole horde of Yikingr in- 
vaded these eastern shores as far north as Korthumber- 
land. The scenery is here of a tranquil and picturesque 
character. The draining mill with its cottage, its 
feathery trees, its lowing cattle, its group of rustic 
children, were fitted for the pen of Tennyson and the 
pencil of Buysdael. 

By noon the veering wind bore us into Braydon, or 
the broadwater, a low muddy lake of saline waters, 
through which the rivers flow to the haven of Yar- 
mouth. The anchor was now thrown ashore beneath 
the walls of Duigh Castle, the Qarianonum of Camden, 
though otherwise placed by Spelman. Whilst a leg of 
mutton and a bowl of potatoes were boiling in the cook- 
ing apparatus, I climbed up to the ruins of this marsh- 
land fortress. It stands upon the edge of the island of 
Lothingland, in Suflfolk, which is still made insular by 
the surrounding rivers and ocean. This lofty structure, 
raised by the conquerors of the world, is partially entire 
in its western and southern walls. The interior, in 
which the camps of the legionaries were sheltered from 
the rough ocean winds, is now ploughed up, as is the 
adjacent fields. There are few remains of lioman build- 



ingii in Britain so considerable, or so well preserved ; 
and the magnitude of this fortress must not only have 
required a vast body of troops to raise it, but is evidence 
that the legionaries were thickly planted on this exposed 
and far-famed Saxon shore. "This camp," says Ives 
in his Qarianonum, " formed an irregular parallelogram. 
The principal wall to the east was fourteen feet high, 
two hundred and fourteen yards long, and nine feet 
broad. The northern and southern walls were just 
half the length ; whilst on the west the waters of the 
estuary seem to have been its only boundary. Four 
massive round towers defended the eastern walls; the 
northern and southern sides had each one ; all were 
evidently used for the purposes of watch and signal 
towers. The foundation on which the legionaries erected 
this fortress was a deep bed of chalk and lime, firmly 
compacted and strongly beaten down, the whole covered 
with a layer of earth and sand, to harden the mass 
and exclude the water. The foundation thus prepared 
was covered with oaken planks ten inches thicK ; some 
of which are perceptible to this day. To these suc- 
ceeded a bed of coarse mortar, on which was irregularly 
spread the first stones of the fabric. The mortar built 
with at this station in particular wa^ composed of lime 
and sand, unrefined by the sieve, and incorporated with 
common gravel and small pebbles." 

This mortar was applied in two diflferent ways : cold 
in the manner now in use ; the other rendered fluid by 
fire, and used boiling hot. At the end of each day's 
work this fluid mortar was poured upon the stones, the 
interstices of which it filled up, and proved a most ex- 
traordinary adhesive. The outsidea of the walls were 
then faced with bricks, evidently baked in the sun. 
Vast quantities of coins, and cinerary urns, have been 
found around the station ; the latter of too common a 
native earth to be of much value ; it is only amongst 
the ruins of their cities that any valuable fragment of 
Boman art is ever found. 

Jemmy carved, and brought my dinner on to the 
green slope beneath the walls ; so that I had for my table 
a fragment of masonry as imperishable as granite, and 
over which grew a variety of luxuriant lichens. At my 
feet lay the wide expanse of lake, its muddy shores filled 
by the tide, that now washed the green manh banks ; 
whilst towards the south the gliding craft, as they came 
with the breeze along the snaky Waveney, seemed to 
steal by magic from amidst the feathery green of the 
trees, backed by the purple heaths of Lothingland. 

I had left behind, some few miles, the canal which 
unites the Yare and the Waveney at a nearer pointy and 
has fiicilitated the navigation between Norwich and 
Lowestoft, since the opening, in about 1828, of this 
southern branch of the Gariensis, by cutting through 
the sand bar that divided Lake Lothing from the sea. 

The evening was pretty far advanced, or rather hastened 
by the gathering scud '.from the south-west,' before we 
reached St Olave's briage, some miles up the Waveney. 
Whilst the mast was takingdown to make the passag^of the 
bridge, I strolled in the waning light towards the ruins 
of a priory, built hereabouts in the reign of Henry the 
Third ; but I found few remaining fragments, except a low 
arched vault or crypt, the rest having been pulled down 
to erect buildings or mend roads. The church here has 
a remarkable altar window ; and in the manor-house is 
a fine collection of cabinet pictures of Herman Vander 
Myn, a Dutch master, who, in some respects, rivalled 
Gerard Dow. In this collection, too, is the celebrated 
beggar boys of Murillo, and a sea calm of Yandervelde. 
As I passed a cottage, on my return, I was surprised by 
the merry sound of a fiddle ; and, stopping at the open 
door, a sight was before me that would have suited 
Wilkic. It was that of a wedding party just sitting 
down to supper at a prodigious long oaken table, upon 
which steamed a great dish of white dumplings served in 
gravy, a huge plum-pudding, a bowl of custard decked 
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with bay leaves, flanked by a marshland goose ; whilst 
the fiddler, elevated upon a chair placed on a little 
round table at one side of a polished clock, scraped away 
" Drops of Brandy" with a nervous arm, though it was evi- 
dent his twinkling eye was rather with the brown steam- 
ing breast of the goose than with the quivering strings. 
Though pretty intent upon the great white dumplinsrs, 
all were noisy and talkative, with the exception of the 
one who seemed to be the bride. She only raised her 
eyes when the fiddler stopped his tune, and pouring out 
a cup of ale, brought it to him. As soon as she saw me 
she bent down her pretty little round face, and co.yly 
tripping across the sanded floor, stooped on the old 
white hearth-stone, as if to move aside the pot of fennel 
in the empty grate. 

As I crossed the marsh to the other side of the 
bridge, where the boat now lay, I disturbed a male 
bustard in quest of its food of worms. It rose heavily, 
piping its singular cry, resembling a hoarse kind of 
whistle, three or four times repeated. A windinsr reedy 
creek brought us to another of those inland broads, 
fHnged with woods, and of considerable depth, 
when all at once the sky was overspread with clouds of 
inky blackness. The wind had for some time wholly died 
away. Before Jemmy could cast anchor we were out in 
the broad, and a streak of vivid lightning lit up the 
waters^ followed by a sudden rushing noise like the roar 
of a thousand brazen wheeled chariots. " In with the 
miinsail,*' I cried; but before the sweeping mass of 
canvass could be lowered, or the boom hauled clear, 
a flash struck the boat, lighting up valley and upland 
with ghastly distinctness, only instantly again to veil 
all around in more pitchy darkness. Whilst we were 
yet blinded by the excessive glare, the wind burst upon 
us right aft as though a ton of lead had been launched 
into the foresail. The boat trembled from stem to 
stem ; then obeying the enormous impetus so suddenly 
given, buried her bows in the water, which now burst 
over cabin top, fore peak, and stem. The helm was 
used in vain, there seemed no power to save, unless the 
mast went. As she gathered way, however, the buoy- 
ancy of the bow gradually brought her to an even keel; 
she burst through the white foam, and made the shelter 
of the bridge and lock, that here part the inner from 
the outer lake. The rain now poured down in one con- 
tinuous stream, and I was so drenched, that I was rejoiced 
to land, and to find in the inn parlour a blazing fire ordered 
for me by a friend, who had seen the gathering storm, 
and watched with some anxiety our slow progress 
down the Waveney. We spent a delightful evening 
together, for my friend was now on his way to Cowes, 
from a yacht voyage to the shores of Holland, and as 
far north as Copenhagen. He gave me some curious 
information respecting Dutch art, and ite connexion 
with the prosperity of the trading towns of the Baltic. 
Burgomasters and merchants patronized their native 
school of painting, and were enthusiastic and wealthy 
enough to give high prices for its pictures. It seems 
to be that wherever commerce flourishes there art takes 
root and thrives : it was so with the schools of Italy 
and Holland, and it will be so with new schools and 
new masters when commerce shall be fully unrestricted, 
and governments convinced that to put a bond upon 
the intercourse of nations, not only crushes the higher 
civilising power of progressive art, but, what is more vital 
still, destroys it in its intimate connexion with progres- 
sive manufactures. Holland and this particular eastern 
shore were, through the middle ages, almost as one. Prom 
this great trading connexion, Norfolk and Lincolnshire 
derived that rich store of brasses, and ecclesiastical 
decorations, which long before the days of Vandyke or 
Kembrandt made many a rude village church a source 
of envy to m less fortunate, though perhaps more 
wealthy, abbey or minster. Duteh Mn were held upon 
these shorea as late as the end of the last oentuiy ; and 



Dutch linen fabrics, and porcelain, yet grace xnacy 
an ancient chest, and polished beaufet From this 
same trading source was derived the great colony of 
Flemings, and theirgreat staple of woollen manufactures : 
and Yarmouth is perhaps in a great measure indebted 
to wealthy Dutch settlers for those matchless, if small, 
collections of art from various schools, scattered through 
its town, and belonging to private indinduals. 

1 was on board and through the lock by five next 
morning. Though the tide was low, leaving dry thoala 
of mussels clumped together like pieces of rock, we 
made, as the wind was fair, a tolerable quick way to the 
haven. . . . This lake is of sea-water, being only divided 
from the ocean by the haven lock formed in 1827, after 
the act of parliament was passed for restoring Norwich 
to its ancient privilege of a port. For about a century 
a bar of sand or low shore had wholly closed up thia 
southern entrance of the ancient estuary, leaving the 
only connexion between these rivers and the sea to be 
made further south at Yarmouth. No profitable results 
from this undertaking have yet arisen ; it is evidently 
a war between art and nature, for the tidal influence 
that amasses a reef of sand is not balanced by the sup- 
posed scouring power of inner waters, when allowed to 
sweep out at a certain level. My boat lay to amidst a 
crowd of north-coast fishing smacks and Humber keels ; 
and whilst we had an early breakfast of shrimps and 
coffee, I consented to send the cutter round to the Bure, 
and accompany my friend out of harbour. Whilst 
his yacht was preparing we strolled to the haven, along 
a roadway of shingle and sand, held together by not^hea 
of brent grass. Vast piles, in some cases iron shod, in 
others charred, to prevent the rotting effects of the sea 
water, support either bank of the cut. About midway 
two vast locks keep the inner tide to a certain level, 
whilst, outward to the ocean, granite masonry and piling 
form a sort of jetty on each bank, between which the 
waves of the north sea flow in with the force of a tide 
against a breakwater. By noon we had cleared the 
lock, and, with a pilot on board, stood out fh)m shore. 
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About thi Mav who Lrvsn nr a WiLDHuncss Aan who 
HAn A Chiu) for a Nbiohbour. 

BT XAJIT HOWITT. 

It was a June morning ; roses and yellow jasmine 
covered the old wall in the poet's garden, the little brown 
mason bees flew in and out of their holds beneath the 
pink and white and yellow flowers ; peacock butterflies, 
with large blue eyes on their crimson velvet winga, 
fluttered about and settled on the orange-brown wall- 
flowers. Aloft in the broad-leaved sycamore tree, the 
blackbird was singing as if he was out of his senses for 
joy ; he sang as loud as any nightingale, and his heart 
was glad because his young brood were hatched, and he 
knew that they now sate with their little yellow beaks 
poking out of the nest and thinking what a famous bird 
their father was. All the robins, and tomtits, and lin- 
nets, and redstarts, that sate in the trees of the garden 
shouted vivas, and bravuras, and encored him delight- 
fully. 

The poet himself, to whom the garden belonged, sat 
under the double-flowering hawthorn, which was all in 
blossom — ^he sa^ on a green chair, and his best fHend 
sate beside him. Beneath the lower branches of the tree 
was hung the canary-bird's cage; the children had 
brought it out because the morning was ao fine, and the 
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liiiU cAiiMfy Idvid fratk air tttid the 1111611 of flowen. 
U never iioabled him that other birds t&w aboat from 
ooe end of the g»rdea to the other, or eat • and auag oa 
the wavin; and leafy bnmehee ; he lored his cage, and 
while the old blackbird poored forth his grand melo- 
dies, the little canaiy sat like a prince in a stage-box 
and nodded his head and sang an accompaniment 

One of the poet's children, the little daughter, sat^ !n 
her own little garden ; the garden was full of flowers, 
and beea and butterflies flitted about in the sunshine. 
The ehlld, howerer, was not noticing them; she was 
thinking onlj of one thing, and that waathe great daisjr- 
root which was all in flower ; it was the largest daisj- 
root in the whole garden, and two and fifty double 
pink and white daij^ies were crowded upon it. They 
were* however, no loagw daisies to the child's eyes, but 
twiMUod-fif^ little Parity children in green stuff 
gowns and white tippets and white linen caps, that had 
had a^hoUday given them ; ahe saw them all with pink 
eheeks and bright eyes, ranning in a group and talking 
aa they went : the hum of the bees around seemed the 
soand of their Toioes. The <^ild was happy to think 
thftt two-andfifty charity ehiidien were let loose from 
sdfeool to run abont in the sunshine ; her heart went 
with them, and ahe was so full of joy that she atarted up 
and ran to tell her (aiher, who was sitting with his best 
friend under the hawthorn tree. Sad aiul bitter thougfais, 
howiBvar, oppreised the poet's heart ; he had been dis- 
afkpoiBted wbare he had hoped for good ; his soul was 
onder a ekmd. and as the child ran up to tell him about 
tiie little ebaiiiy children, in whose joy ahe thought he 
vo«ild sympathize, ahe heard him say to his friend : — 

*' ^«b 1 have no hope of human natuie now ; it is a 

SK>r, miserable thing that is not worth working for. 
y bast endeavours have been apent in ita aarvice ; my 
youth and my manhood's strength — my very life — and 
this ia my reward 1 I will no longer strive to do good. 
I will write for money's sake as others do-Hmd not for 
the good of mankind f" 

The poet's words were bitter, and tears came in the 
eyes of his best friend. Kever had the child heard stfbh 
words from her father before; he had been to her 
hitherto as a great and good angel. 

" I will wriie." said he, " for money's sake, as others 
do, and not for the good of mankind !" 

*' ify father, if you do," said the child, in a voice of 
monraful indignation, *' I will no longer lead what you 
write ; 1 will trample all yonr writings under my feet 1" 
Laige tears rolled down her cheeks, and her eyes weie 
fixed on her father's fisoe. 

The poet took the child in his arms, and kissed 
her ; an angel had touched his heart, and he could for- 
give his bitterest enemies. 

** I will tell you something, my child,** said he, in bis 
usually mild voice. The child leaned her bead against 
his breast, and listened. '* Once upon a time a man 
lived in a great wide wilderness ; he was a poor man, 
and worked very hard for his bread ; he lived in a cave 
of a roek, and because the aun shone burning hot into 
the cave he twined rosea, and jaamioes, and honey- 
ancklea all around it : and in fh>nt of it, and in the 
ledses of the rock, he planted flowen and sweet shrubs, 
and made it very pleasant. Water ran gurgling from 
a fissure in the rock into a little basin, whence it 
poured in gentle streams through his garden, in 
which grew all kinds of delicious fruits. Birds sang 
in the tall trees which nature herself had planted, and 
little squirrela, and lovely green lizards, with bright, 
intelligent eyes, lived in the branches and among the 
flpweiBb' AU would have gone well with the man, had not 
evil spirits taken possession of his cave ; they troubled 
him night and day ; they dropped canker blight upon his 
roses, nipped off his jasmineand honeysuckle flowers, and 
In the form of caterpillar and blight, ate his beautiful 
fruita. It made the man angry and bitter ; the flowers 



were no longer beautiful to him, and when he looked at 
them he thought only of the canker and the caterpillar ; 
' I can no longer take pleasure In them,* said he, ' I will 
leave the cave, and go elsewhere.' He did so ; and be 
travelled on and on; but it was a vast wilderness in 
which he was, and so it was many and many a day 
before he came to a place of rest, nor did he know that 
all this time the evil spirits who had plagued him so in 
his own eave, were still going with him ; but they were ; 
and they made every place he came to seem worse than 
the last : their very breath cast a blight upon every- 
thing. He waa foot-sore and weary, and very miserable. 
k feeling like despair waa in his heart, and he aaid ha 
might as well die aa live; he lay down in the ivilder- 
ness, and scarcely had he done that, when he heard 
behind him the pleasantest sound in the worid ; a little 
child singing like a bird because her heart was innooent 
and full «f joy ; the next moment she was at his aide. 
The eril spirits that were about him, when they saw 
her coming, drew bade a little, for she brought with her 
a beautiful company of angels and bright spirits, little 
cherabs, with round, rosy cheeks, golden bair and 
laughing eyes, stuck between two dove's wings aa white 
as snow. The child had not the least idea that these 
beautiful spirits always were about her; all i»hc knew 
was, that she waa full of joy, and that she loved above 
all things to do good. When she saw the poor man 
lying there, ahe went up to him, and talked ao pity- 
ingly and yet so eheeifuliy to him, that he felt aa if her 
w^s would cure him. She told him that she lived juat 
by, and that he should go with her and rest, and get weU 
in her cave. He went with her, and it was just such a 
cave as but own, only much smaller. Roses and honey- 
suckles and iaamines grew all round it ; and birds were 
singing, and gold and silver fish were sporting about 
in the water ; and there were such beds of strawherriea 
sAl red and lu^nnous that filled the air with odour. It waa 
a beautiful place ; there seemed to be no canker nor 
blight on anything ; and yet the man saw how apiden 
had woven wel)a like the most beautiful lace from one 
vine branch to another ; and butterflies that had once 
been devouring caterpillars were flitting about; and 
iust as in his own garden, fat yellow frogs were squatted 
under the cool strawberry leaves ; but the child loved 
the frogs as well as the green lizards, and said that they 
did her no hMrm, and that there were plenty of straw- 
berries both for them and for her. 

" The evil spirits that had troubled the man, and fol- 
lowed him, could not get into the child's garden ; it waa 
impossible, because all those rosy-cheeked cherubs and 
white angels lived there ; and that which is good, be it 
ever so small, is a great deal stronger than that which 
ia evil, be it ever so large. So they sat« outside and bit 
their nails for vexation ; and as the man stayed a long 
time with the child they got so tired of waiting, that 
Bome of them flew away for ever. At length the man 
kissed the child, and went back to his own place. 
When he got there he found that owing to the evil 
spirits having been so long away, the flowers and the 
fruits had in great measure recovered themselvea; 
there waa hardly any canker or blight left, and as 
the child came now very often to see him, and brought 
with her all her bright company, the place was freed, 
at least while she stayed, from the evil ones. That ia 
a true story. There are many men, who, like him, live 
in a wilderness, and it is happy for them when thqr 
have a child for their neighbour." 

The poet was silent ; the child kissed him, and then« 
without saying a word about the little charity children, 
ran off to sit down beside them, and perhaps to 
tell them the story which her father had just told her. 
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Hflcrarg Xotice. 

Marie. From the French. Edited by Cockt D'Oksay. 
With Illustrations. Chapman and Hall, Strand. 

Thk mode of pablication adopted with this beaatifiil 
little work, strongly reminds one of the fox in the fable, 
who, concealing his head, &ncied that he rendered de- 
tection impossible. That any motive short of conceal- 
ment could hare induced the substitution of ** Marie, 
from the French,'* for, " The Enchanted Lake, by Geoige 
Sand," the legitimate title of the work, it is difficult to 
conceive. Either Qeorge Sand's production is worthy 
of being given to the English public, in which case the 
translator and the editor can have no conceivable right 
to affect a disguise, or it is not fit to put before them ; 
and the same parties insult the public when they palm 
upon them a flimsy trick, and, sinking both title and 
author, catch their readers by the showy name which 
figures as Editor upon the prettily got-up volume in 
question. There is in the act, not only a truckling to 
prqjndice, immoral in itself, but a want of manly 
straightforwardness in thus parading a gem pilfered 
from the diadem of another. None but the author has 
a right to withhold his name from his work. If Count 
d'Orsay share in the feeling against Geoige Sand, why lend 
himself to an imposition upon a public, whose very preju- 
dices he should be the first to respect, as participating in 
them himself. If he do not share in this feeling, then 
he commits a double wrong ; first, to the author, by 
refusing the testimony of his name to her noble genius, 
and then to the public, by pandering to its ignorance 
and bigotry. In either case, a fraud is committed upon 
•very reader who peruses Marie, not knowing it to be 
the production of Geoige Sand. Thus much for the 
honesty of suppressing title and name. A world of 
Count d*Orsays would fiul to suppress one atom of the 
noble truth and lofty genius of a writer, whose influence 
is destined to outlive the ephemera of the day, who 
presume to 'sit in judgment upon her, while, like the 
Editor of Marie, secretly confessing her power and 
beauty. Marie, or rather. The Enchanted Lake, is one 
of those exquisite tales of so-called humble life, which 
make ns feel that no life ia humble, but that the peasant 
as the prinoe is full of power for good and happiness ; 
full of noble instincts and capacities for all that we 
have too long looked upon as class peculiarities, and 
class privileges. The introduction abounds in beauty, 
and in that true Christian spirit which, recognising 
good in all, and trusting and hoping where it cannot sec 
clearly, realises Qod in love and fkith, as creeds and 
dogmas have long fitiled, and ever must fail to do. 
Thanks be to God that our literature is becoming more 
and more imbued with that spirit of universal brother- 
hood, that recognition of man's dignity, which is the 
very essence of Christ's gospel, twisted and perverted as 
it has been, and is, to meet the pride and ignorance of 
men. The axe is at the root of religious form, and 
while its guardians are calling out ''perdition," the 
young tree, beneath whose shade all nations shall be 

Withered into one, is shooting into life and vigour, 
he writings of George Sand abound with tills life* 
giving spirit It is because, imbued with the true in 
our nature and existence, she has dared to say to society, 
your virtue is too often vice, and your vice virtue, that 
society has risen up in arms against her, as it ever rises 
against those who come to leaven the mass ; while it 
ever opens its arms to those who will pamper and flatter 
its meanness and crimes. It is in such sentences as the 
following, that she rebukes the selfishness of the exclu- 
sive, and in a few short words condenses the duty of life 
(oall. 

All mutt be happy, that the happiness of some be not crimi- 
aal and socorted before God. 



Tlie labonrcr must Imow, in sowing his gnia, that he toib 
at the M-ork of life, and not that he rnoices that Death walks 
bv his side. It munt be, in short, that death shall not ho the 
chastisement of pros^ierity, nor the eonsohitkm of distress. 
Qod never destined it to be the eonnterhaliace ibr the 
joys or sorrows of life ; for he has blessed life, and the tomb 
should not be a refuge where it is pennitted to send those 
whom we would not render happy. 

The next passage we would recommend to aU siudenii 
in literature and art. 

We believe that the mission of art is one of sentimeat and of 
love ; that the romances of the present period shoold replaee 
the parables and apologues of the earlier times ; and that the 
artist has a more extended and more poetic task than that of 
suggesting some measures of prudence and conriliation, to de- 
precate the terrors which his pictures inspire. His end ought 
to be to render the objects of his solidtode DeLored, and in cue of 
need, we should not reproach him for even embellishing a fittle. 
AH is net a tfwdy of poiiiite reaUif, it it « stUeUom «^ idemt 
trvtk; and *' Tlie Viear of Wakefield" is a more healUiy and 
useful book than ** Le Paysan Ftrrerii;* or **lmliMtom$ 
DMifferewte*.** 

The tale itself, " The History of a Labonrer," is aim- 
pie and natural, with touches of exquisite feeling ; but 
for it, we must refer the reader to the original, if his 
knowledge of French will allow him so to enjoy it ; if 
not, to the pleasant tranaUtion wliich Count d'Oni^ 
has put before him. 

We shall close with an extract ttom the introdnetion, 
which, though somewhat long, will show the reader 
what he has to expect in the stoiy itedf, while, at the 
same time, it cannot fiul to make Qeoige Send dearer 
to those who already esteem her, and to show her in a 
favourable aspect to those who either will not, or eaanol, 
appreciate her. 

The most blessed of men would be him who,poaaea8iBgthe aeienee 
of his labour, and working with his own hands, eiperieadnff 
a well-being and a Uberty in tiie exercise of Ida foroe and intef 
ligence, should have the time to Uto for the heart and for the 
brain ; to understand his own work, and to love that of God. 
The artist is endowed with these efgoymenta, ia the eontem- 
plation and the reproduction of the beauties of nature ; bnt, ia 
seeinp^ the suiferings of those who people this beanteoas earth, 
the nght-minded and humane one is puned even in the midst of 
these enjoyments. Happiness woola be where the mind, tlie 
heart, and the arm, working in concert under the eye of ProTi- 
dence, should establish a holy harmony between the nrenifieeaee 
of God and the delights of the human soul. Then, instead of 
terrible and pitiless ^eath, walkinv in the farrow, scoiiffe ia 
hand, the allegorical painter would snbstitate a radtaat aa^ 
sowing with teeming bands the blessed grain in the steaming 
earth. And the ^eam of an existenoe, sweet, free, poetioi 
laborious, and simple, for the dweller ia the fields, is not so 
difficult to conceive that it can o^ be ranked among vaia 
chimeras. The sad, sweet words of Virgil, " Oh, liappy maa of 
the fields, if he but knew his felicity !** are a rwiet ; bat, like idl 
regrets, they are also a prediction. A day wilTcome, when the 
labonrer aLK> can be an artist, if not to express*(wluch will then 
be of little importance), at least to fed the beantifoL May we 
not believe that this mysterious intuition of poetry already exists 
in him, in the state of instinct and vague roverie? Aiuoag 
those whom easier orcomstances protect, aad amoag whom the 
excess of misfortune has not smothered all Bonl aad intel- 
lectual development, pure h^pinen, felt and appredatad, is m 
an elementary state ; and indeed, if from the bosom of pain and 
fatigue tlie voices of poets have alre^y arisen, why should we 
siy tliat tlie labour of the hands exqUea the foaetions of the 
soul P Doubtless, this exclusion u t9 general ramlt of exces- 
sive toil and profound poverty ; but let it not be said, that wh^ 
man works moderately and nsefully, there wiU be nothing hot 
bad labourers and had poets. He who draws noble eajoymeats 
from the sentiment of poetry is a true poet, thoogh he nqr not 
have written a verie in all his hfe. 
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THE MONTH IN PE03PECT- AUGUST. 



"airj iiof npaa tks put 
hilU njaiee on enxj lide. 



ultlat 

tk« tomwi Ihoeof; thaa makett il ioft vith ilioveni tlioD 
1c9hM tlw ipriiijiDg Oienot. 
"nun erovBMt tha j«ar vilh th; gaaducM, tod thj piUu 

itoiM of the wildsrneM, ud tha little 

a tn dothed with A«^ ud tbe nllrji ilto 
. an coiaitdoier with coid: thcj ihout Tot JDji thejilio ting. 
— fnafa ill. 9—13. 

How bcMiUIiil ue the words oT the iospired poet, 
read ia this Monlh oT hwreiU, neulf three thouuod 
yean after thej were written t For nearly three thou- 
■Bod f«an, n>ee the rayal minsttel looked over the 

Elaina of Jadea covered with the boantj ot Gad, and 
roke forth iato his mignificont hjma of praiae, has 
the earth rolled on in her eoarac, and ths hand of Ood 
ha* bleaoed her and all bcr children with seed time and 
harreat, with joj and abundance. The very atedfaat- 

I nesa of the Abnisht/a Uboralitj, flowing like amighty 

I oeean throqgfa tbe inSnite voat of the uniToru, makea 
hia eroatare* forget to wonder at Its wondcrfulncaa, la 
feel trae IhuiksgiTing for ita Immeaaunble goodneas. 
Tbe ran riaea and acta ao anrely, the aeaiens mn on 
Maid all their changes with mch InlmiUble tnilb, that 
are take as a matter of eouiao Ihit which ia amaziEia 

i beyond all itretch of the imaglnatian, and good beyond 

' the wldoRt expanaioQ of the noblest human heart. 

I TIm poor roan, with hia half doian cbildren, toila, 
and often diei, ondcr the Tain htboar of winning bread 

I for them. Ood feeda hia &imi1y of coantleaa myriadi 
Bwarming orer the snr&oa of all hia countleas worldi, 
•od none know need but through the foUiei or the 

' enulty of their ttollowa. Ood poara hia light from 
ioDnmerable rani on Innnmeiable rejoicing planete ; he 
wat«n titem ererywhere in the fitting moment ; he ripens 
tha food of globea' and of nations, and gives tbem fair 
wcslher t« gwner it ; and from age to age, amid bis 
cndleai cnatores of endleie forms and powers, in the 

I beaaty, and the ranihine, and the magnificence of 
I Natora, hs lecma to sing throngboat creation tbe 



glorious aong of his own dlTine Joy in the iramortality 
of his youth, in tbe omnipotence of his nature, in tjie 
eternity of his patience, and the abounding boundleu- 
neaa of hia love. 

What A Runliy hangs on bis auataluing arm ! 1 
life and aouls of infinite ages and of uncounted worlds 1 
Let a moment's failure of hia power, of his watchfaluess, 
or of hU will to do good, occur, and what a aveet ' 
death and MinibilaLian through the universe ! h 
itars would reel, pUnotn expire, and nations pcriah ! 
But from age to ajfe no such catastrophe occnrs, even 
in tbe tuidst of national crimes, and of atbeiim that 
denies the hand tliat made and feeds it: life springa 
with a power ever new, food spring! up as plentifully 
tu suatiAo it, and anuahine and joy are poured over 
all from the invisible throne of Ood, as the poetry of 
tbe existence he haa given. If there come soasona 
of dearth or of failure, they come bub as warnings to 
pioud and tyrannic man. The potato is smitten, 
that a nation may not be oppressed for ever ; and the 
harvest is dimlnlatied, that tbe laws of man'a unnatural 
avarice may be mot asunder. And then again the sun 
abinea, the rain fults, and the earth rejoices in a renewed 
beooty, and in a redoubled plenty. 

It is smld one of these crtici that we at this moment 
stand, and hail the month of harvests with unmiuglcd 
Joy. Never did tbe fingoi of Ood demoustmle his bene- 
liocnt will more perspicuously than at this moment. 
The nations have been warned and rebuked, and again 
the bounty of heaven overflows the earth in golden 
billows of the oeean of abundance. Never waa there 
a more seasonable season than this, never did nuch 
magnificent cropa of corn cover ao many («eming acres 
of the earth's aurroce. In one state of America alone, 
we are told that one hundred thousand acres of com are 
this year sown more thnn in any former year for the 
English market ; and that were the Kuropean cropa sll 
annihilated, America could from her superfluity supply 
ita wanta. But over all the plains of England, and a" 
the plaint of the continent, siMih harvealA wave aa nevi 
wovod before, eicept in the most prolific yenis. God 
willa that all tbe arts of man to check hia bounty, to 
create scarcity, to establish deamcea, to enfeeble the 
band of the labourer, and curse the table of the poor, 
shall be put to ahame. That his creatures sbaU eat a>d 
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be glad, whether com dealers and specalaton live 
or die. 

Nations, therefore, have fittingly rejoiced in every 
century since the creation, in the joyfalnc&s of harvest. 
It has been a time of activity and of songs. Never was 
there a generation that had more cause to put forth their 
reaping and rejoicing handM and sing so heartily as ours. 
The coming month will see the Pharaoh of monstrous 
monopoly, and all his wretched selfish hosts, drowned in 
the Red Sea of abundance. The com dealers will be 
smothered in the showering-down heaps of their own 
commodity ; the speculator who has so long sought his 
own fattening at the cost of a nation's starvation and 
misery, shall find that there is a greater speculator in 
the blue serene above him, whose hand can whelm him 
in the gulph of his own schemes, and craz^e all the 
chariot wheels of his cunning. Praise to God — the 
God of harvests — and to Him whose ^ttle are on a 
thousand hills. Let us go out and rejoice amid the 
sunshine, and the wheat stooping to the sickle, and the 
barley to the scythe, and in the certain assurance that 
the loaf never was cheaper than it shall be within the 
next six months, never the heart of labour more 
strengthened with abundance. 

There is no month more beautiful than August. It 
has a serene splendour and maturity about it that is de- 
lightful. The soil is dry, the sky is bright and beautiful, 
with scattered and silvery clouds. The foliage is full 
and luxuriant — the grass fields mown in June and July 
are now full of the richest green, and cattle wander in 
finest condition through them, or lie in groups worthy 
of a painter's hand. There is a sort of second spring in 
trees, the oak and the elm, especially, putting forth new 
shoots of a lighter tint. The hed<:es put on the same 
vernal looking hue, and the heather on the moors, and 
sweet scabiouses, blue chicory, the large white convolvu- 
lus, hawkweeds, honeysuckles, and the small blue cam- 
panula, make the fields gay. The nuts, still green, 
hang in prodigal clusters on the tall old hedges of old 
woodlana lanen. Young froi^s in thousands are issuing 
from the waters, and traversing the roads ; and birds, 
having terminated their spring cares, are out enjoying 
their families in the sunny and plentiful fields. 

It would be a long task to enumerate the flowers that 
now make brilliant both our gardens and the country. 
The reign of the rose is for the most part over ; and the 
foxglove, the almanac of July, has dropped, day by day. 
its flowers, begin ntng at the bottom of the row, and 
has but a very few or none now remaininsr at the top of 
the stalk. Pinks, carnations, balsams, scabiouses, aga- 
panthas, evening primroses, coreopses, escholtzias, 
those blue convolvuluses, the morning gloiy, and an 
abundance of other flowers, still make gardens charm- 
ing. And apples, pears, plums, melons, and other froito 
abound ; and the hop harvest begins. 

Towards the end of the mouth, symptoms of the 
year's decline press upon our attention. The morning 
and evening air has an autumnal freshness ; the hedge 
fruit has acquired a tinge of ruddiness ; the berries of 
the mountain ash have assumeil their beautiful orange 
hue ; and swallows twitter as they fly, or sit perchc d in 
a row upon a rail, or the dead bough of a tree. The 
swift has taken its departure. That beautiful pheno- 
menon, the white fosr, is again beheld rolling its snowy 
billows along the valleys ; the dark tops of trees emerg- 
ing from il as from a flood. 

Happy are they who have not had their holidays. 
Many a school has had its day of relaxation, and is again 
collected. The weary teachers have flown to sea-side, 
and mountain, and foreign scene, and have couie back 
refreshed for another five months' exertion. Many a 
boy and girl have enjoyed the sweets of home, and are 
once more at home in their tasks. But, lucky fellows ! 
the lawyers and lawmakers are now let loose from their 
eoiirts and offices, from their midnight del»atos, and 



their manufiieture of bad laws, and are the biggest boys 
in the country. Never for the last six months have 
they been half so rationaL The lawyers, instead of 
entangling poor human dopes in their webs, are catch- 
ing flies on the banks of Highland streams — instead of 
hooking poor-devil clients, they are hooking trout and 
salmon, — ^pray heaven they mi^t stick to that innocent 
sport for ever! And the lawmakers— eood luck to 
their deer-stalking, and grouse-shooting— how sensible ! 
— compared with making mile-long speeches that 
nobody reads, and growing crops of midnight mush- 
rooms, called acts of parliament, that are bat the 
rubbish of a season. 

All the world is out— sea-shores, bathing-places, 
rivers, and mountains, at home and abroad, are more 
populous now than cities. The tailor 8tu|nfted till he 
mistakes himself for his evB goose — the shopkeeper, 
till he sees no difference between himself and a 
counter, — the very mechanic steals off to some spot 
of recreation; — innkeepers only are *at home to receive 
their fellow-subjects' money ; and poor authors, because 
they rarely do receive it. 

The only people who towards the end of August 
flock into towns, are farmers who have eat their com, 
and naturally escape for awhile out of the country of which 
they have had eleven months* surfeit, — and nowespecially 
enjoy hot pavements^, glowing brick walls, crowds of 
sultry people, and the sight of lions in the Zoological 
Gardens, with occasional visits to the manu&etories of 
agricultural implements. And thus in agreeable diver- 
sions. August and our notice of it come to an end. 
Thank Heaven, however, that it is yet only beginning, 
and is still the Month in l^roBgwt. 



SOME PASSAGES IK A HUMAN LIFE. 

BT ▲ nLLOW-STTVrUUOl. 

A MONO the slaves with whom I had lived at Carleton- 
hall, and who had now become the property of General 
Carter, was one named Thomas. He wras of unmixed 
African blood, with good featiirea, a stout muscular 
frame, and was, on several aceoonts, a veiy remarkable 
man. His bodily strength, and his capacity for enduring 
privation and fiitigue, were very uncommon, but the 
character of his mind was still more so. His passions 
were strong and even violent ; but, what is veiy rare 
among slaves, he had them completely under his con- 
trol ; and in all his words and actions he was as gentle 
as a lamb. The tmth was, that when auite young he 
had been taken in hand by certain meihodists, who lived 
and laboured in his neighbourhood ; and so strong and 
lasting were the impressions which their teaching made 
upon him, and so completely had he Imbibed their 
doctrines, that it seemed as if several of the most power- 
ful principles of human natnrs had been eradicated 
from his bosom. 

His religious teachers had thoroughly incaleated into 
a soul naturally proud and high-spirited, that creed of 
passive obedience and patient long-sufiering, which, 
under the sacred name of religion, hiw been often found 
more potent than whips or fetters in upholding tyranny, 
and subduing the resistance of the superstitiooi and 
trembling slave. They had tau^^t him, and he beUeved 
that God had made him a servant, and that it was his 
duty to obey his master, and be contented wiUi his lot. 
Whatever cruelties or indignities the unprovoked inao* 
lence of unlimited authority might inflict upon him, it 
was his duty to submit in humble silenoe; and if hit 
master smote him on one cheek, he was to turn to him 
the other also. This, with Thomas, was not a more 
lorm of words run through with, and then foigottsD. 
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In all vkj experience, I hare never known a man over 
whom Ilia creed Memed to hold so powerful a control. 

Kaiure had intended him for one of thoM lofty 
»pirita Vho are the terror of tyranUi, and the bold 
assertoiB of liberty. But under the influence of his 
religion, he had become a pamive, humble, and obedient 
slave. He made it a point of duty to be faithful to his 
master in all things. He never tasted whisky; he 
would sooner starve than steal ; and he preferred being 
flogged to telling a lie. These qualities, so very un- 
common in a slave, as well is his cheerful obedience. 
and laborious industry, had gained him the good-will 
even of Mr. Carleton's overseer. He was treated sm a 
sort of confidential servant ; was often Irusted to keep 
the keys, and g^ve out the allowance ; and so scmpu- 
loasly did he fulfil all that was required from him, 
that even the fretful caprice of an overseer had no 
fiuilt to find. He had lived at Carleton-hall more 
than ten years, and in all that time had never once 
been whipped. What was most remarkable and un- 
common of all, at the same time that he obtained the 
confidence of the overseer, Thomas had succeeded in 
gaining the good-will of hitf feliow-servants. There 
never lived a kinder-hearted, better tempered man. 
There was nothing he was not ready to do for a 
fellow-creature in distress ; he was ever ready to share 
his provisiona with the hungry, and to help the weak 
and tired to finish their tasks. Besides, he was the 
spiritual guide of the plantation, and could preach 
and pray almost as well as his master. T had no 
sympathy for his religious enthusiasm, but I loved and 
admired the man ; and we had long been on terms of 
Intimacy. 

Thomas had a wife, Ann by name, a pretty, sprightly 
and good-natured g^rl, whom he loved exceedingly. 
It was a great comfort to him — indeed he regarded 
it as a special interposition of Providence in his 
behalf— that when carried away from Carleton-hall, 
they had not been separated. Never was a man more 
grateful or more delighted than Thomas was, when 
be found that both he and Ann had been purchased by 
Genend Carter. That they should fall into the hands 
of the same owner was all he desired; and he readily 
transferred to the service of his purchaser that zeal and 
devotion which he had been taught to believe a slave 
owes to his master. Whilst all the re8t*of us, on our 
first arrival at Loosahachee, had been lamenting and 
complaining over the hardness of our ta^ks, and the 
poor and insufficient food which our new master 
allowed us, Thomas said not a word, but had 
worked away with such zeal and vigour, that he soon 
gained the reputation of being one of the best hands 
on the place. 

Thomases wife had an infant child bn^ a few weeks old, 
which, according to the Carolina fashion, was broticrht 
to her in the field to be nursed ; for the Carolina 
planters, spendthrifts in everythinc: elm*, as regards 
their slaves are economists. One hot afternoon, Ann 
sate down beneath a tree, and took the infant from 
the hands of the little child, herself scarcely able to 
walk, who had the care of it during the dav- She had 
finished the maternal office, and was returning nlowly, 
and perhaps rather unwillingly, to her task, when the 
overseer rode into that part oif the field. The nnme of 
oar overseer was Mr. Martin. He was one of those who 
are denominated smart fellows, and good disciplina- 
rians He had established a rule, that there was to be 
no loitering at Loosahachee. Walking was too lazy a 
pace for him ; if there was any occasion to go from 
one part of the field to another, it was to be ia a run. 
Ann had perhaps forgotten, at all events, she was not 
complying with this piece of field discipline. This was no 
sooner obaerved by toe overseer, than he rode up to her, 
cnrsed her for a lazy vagabond, and commenced beating 
her over the head with his whip. Thomas happened to be 



working close by ; he felt every stroke ten times aa 
keenly as though it had lighted upon his own shoulders. 
Here was a trial too strong for the artificial principles 
of any creed. He moved forward as though he would 
go to his wife's assistance. We, who were by, begged 
him to stop, and told him that he would only get 
himself into trouble. But the cries and shrieks of his 
wife made him deaf to our entreaties; he rushed 
forward, and, before the overseer was aware, he seized 
his whip, snatched it from his hand, and demanded 
what he meant by beating a woman in that way for no 
offence whatever 1 

To judge from Mr. Martin's looks, this was a display 
of spirit, or, as he would call it, of insolence and in- 
rabordination, for which he was not at all prepared. 
He reined his horse for a rod or two ; when seeming to 
recollect himself, he put his hand into his coat-pockety 
and drew out a pistol. He cocked it, and pointed it 
at Thomas, who dropped the whip and turned to run. 
Mr. Martin fired ; but his hand shook too much to 
enable him to take a good aim, and Thomas continued 
his flight, leaped the fence, and disappeared in the 
thicket by which it was bordered. 

Having put the husband to flight, the overseer turned 
to the wife, who stood trembling and crying. He was 
boiling over with rage and passion, and seemed deter- 
mined to spend his fury on this helpless and unhappy 
woman. He called the driver of the gang, and two or 
three other men to his assistance, and bade them strip 
off her clothea The preparations being complete, Mr. 
Martin commenced the torture. The lash buried itself 
in her flcKh at every blow, and as the poor wretch threw 
up her gashed and gory arms, the blood ran down in 
streams. Her cries were dreadful ; used as I had been 
to similar scenes, my heart sickened, and my head grew 
dizzy. 1 longed to seize the monster by the throat, and 
dash him to the ground. How I restrained myself 1 do 
not know. Most sure 1 am that nothing but the base 
and dastard spirit of the slave could have endured that 
scene of female torture and distress, and not have 
interfered. 

Before Mr. Martin had finished, poor Ann sank to 
the ground In total insensibility. He ordered us to 
make a litter of sticks and hoe-handles, and carry her 
to his house. We laid her down in the passaire ; the 
overseer brought a heavy chain, one end of which he 
fastened round her neck, and the other to one of the 
beams. He said her fiiintlng was all a pretence, and 
this was to prevent,her escaping io her husiiand. 

We were now ordered to the woods to hunt for 
Thomas. Not fiir from the fence was a low, swampy 
place, thickly grown up with cane and gum-trees. As 
1 was makingmy way through it, I came suddenly upon 
Thomas, who was leaning against the trunk of a large 
tree. He laid his hand on my shoulder, and asked me 
what the overveer had done to his wife. I concealed 
from him, a^ well as I could, the mifterable torture 
which had been inflicted upon her; but I told him 
that Mr Martin was all fire and fury, and that it would 
be best for him to keep out of the way till his passion 
should subside a little. I promised to return in the 
evening, and bring him food. In the rn^an time, if he 
would lie close, there would be little danger of anyone 
finding him. 

We were presently called back from what appeared 
an ineffectual search, and ordered to resume our tadu. 
I finished mine as quickly as I could ; hastened home, 
got some [food ready, and went to see poor Ann. I 
found her lying in the passage, chained as we had left 
her. Her low moans showed that she had so far 
recovered herself as to be once more sensitive to pain. 
She complained that the chain about her neck hurt her, 
and made it difficult to breathe. I stooped down, and 
was attempting to loosen it when Mtb. Martin made her 
appearance at the door; she asked what right I had to 
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meddle with the girl, and made me go about my 
business. I would have left the food I had brought, 
but Mrs. Martin told me to take it away again ; it would 
teach her better manners, she said, to starve her for 
a day or two. 

I took up my basket, and went away with a heavy 
heart. As soon a^ it grew dark, I set off to meet 
Thomas ; but, lest my steps might be dogged by the 
overseer or some of his spies, I took a veiy roundabout 
course. I found him near the place where I had met 
him before. His earnest entreaties to know the whole, 
drew from me the story of his poor wife's sufferings, 
and her present situation. It moved him deeply. At 
intervals he wept like a child ; then he strove to restrain 
himself, repeating half aloud some texts of scripture, 
and what seemed a sort of prayer. But all would not 
do ; and carried away at last by a sudden gust of passion, 
forgetful of his religious scruples, he cursed the brutal 
overseer with all the energy of a husband's vengeance. 
The thought that what his affection for his wife had 
prompted him to do had only aggravated her sufferings, 
seemed to agitate him almost to distraction. Again the 
tide of passion swept all before it. His countenance 
grew convulsed; his bosom heaved; and he only 
found relief in half-uttered threats, and muttered 
execrations. 

He consulted with me as to what he had better do. 
I knew that the overseer was terribly incensed against 
him. I had heard him say that if such a daring act of 
violence were not most sig^lly punished, it would be 
enough to corrupt and disorder the whole neighbour- 
hood. I was AwskVQ that ^Ir. Martin would not dare 
absolutely to put him to death. But this prohibition 
to commit murder is the sole and single limit to an 
overseer's authority ; and I knew that he had both the 
rii^ht and the will to inflict a torture, compared to 
which the agonies of an ordinary death-struggle would 
be but triflmg. I, therefore, advised Thomas to fly ; 
since even if he were caught at last, no severer punish- 
ment could be inflicted upon him than he would be 
certain of open a voluntary surrender. 

For a moment the advice seemed to please him ; and 
an expression of daring determination appeared in his 
iace, such as I had never seen there before ; but it dis- 
appeared in an instant. 

" There is Ann," he said, '* I i nnnot leave her ; and 
she, poor, timid thing, even if she wore well, I could 
never persuade to fly. It will not do, Archy ; I cannot 
leave my wife." 

What could I answer 1 I understood him well, and 
knew how to sympathize with him. I could not but 
admit the force of his objection. Such feelings I knew 
it would be in vain to combat with arguments ; indeed 
I could not make up my mind to attempt it, and as I 
had no other advice to give, I remained silent. Thomas 
seemed lost in thought, and continued for some minutes 
with his eyes fixed on the ground. Presently he told 
me that he had made op his mind. He was determined, 
he said, to go to Charleston, and appeal to his master. 

The little I had known of Qeneral Carter did not 
incline me to put much dependence on his justice or 
generosity; but as Thomas seemed pleased with this 
plan, and as it was his only chance, I applauded it 
He ate the food I had brought, and determined to set 
off immediately. He had only been once to Charleston, 
during all the time we had been at Loosahachee ; but 
as be was one of those people, who, if they have been 
once at a place, find little difficulty in going a second 
time, I had no doubt of his finding his way to town. 

I returned to my cabin ; but I was so anxious and 
uncertain about the success of Thomas, in the scheme 
he had adopted, that I could not sleep. My anxiety 
acted as a stimulus upon me, and I had finished before 
anv of my companions. As I was passing from the 
field to my cabin, I saw Qeneral Carter s carriage driving 



up the road, and aa it passed me, I obeerred poor 
Thomas behind, chained to the footman's stand. 

The carriage drove up to the house. General Carter 
got out of it, and sent off in great haste for Mn^dartin, 
who had taken his gun and dog early that morning, 
and had been l)eating about the woods all day, in search 
of Thomas. In the mean time, Qeneral Carter ordered 
all the hands on the plantation to be collected. 

At last Mr. Martin arrived. The moment General 
Carter saw him, he cried out, 

" Well, Sir, here is a runaway I have brought back 
to you. Would you believe iti — the fellow had the 
impertinence to come to Charleston with the story of 
his grievances! Even from his own account of the 
matter, he was guilty of the greatest insolence I ever 
heard of; snatching the whip from the hand of an 
overseer ! Things are coming to a pretty pass indeed, 
when these fellows justify such insubordination. The 
next thing we shall hear of, they will be cutting our 
throats. However, I stopped the scoundrel's mouth, 
before he had said five words ; I told him I would pardon 
anything sooner than insolence to my overseer. I would 
much sooner excuse impertinence towards mysclt And 
to let him know what I thought of his conduct, here 
you see I have brought him back to you ; and I hare 
done it even at the risk of being obliged to sleep here 
to-night, and catching the country fever. Whip tho 
rascal well, Mr. Martin ! whip him well ! I have had 
all the hands collected, that they may see the punish- 
ment, and take warning by it." 

Mr. Martin, thus invited, sprang upon his prey with a 
tiger's ferocity. But I have no inclination to disgust 
my reader with another description of the horrid tor- 
ment of which the whip is the active and continual 
instrument. He who is curious in these mattei's, will 
do well to spend six months upon an American planta- 
tion. He will soon discover that the rack was a super- 
fluous invention; and that the whip, by those well 
skilled in tho use of it, can be made to answer any 
purposes of torture. 

Though Thomas was quite cut up by the lash, and 
whipped by two drivers, till he fainted from pain and 
loss of blood, such was the nerve and vigour of his con- 
stitution, and the noble firmness of his mind, that he 
stood it like a hero, and disdained to utter any of those 
piercing screams and piteous cries for mercy, which are 
commonly heard on the like occasions. lie soon got 
over the effects of this discipline. Kot so his wife. 

She was naturally of a slender constitution, and pcr- 
ha|)s had not entirely recovered from the weakness 
incident upon childbirth. Either the whipping she 
suffered, or her chains and stan'ation afterwards, or both 
together, had brought on a violent disorder, of which 
at first she seemed to get better, but which left her 
suffering under a dull nervous fever, without strength 
or appetite, or even the desire of recovery. Her poor 
baby seemed to sympathize with its mother, and pined 
from day to day. At length it died. The mother did not 
long survive it. She lingered for a week or two. Sick 
as she was, she had no attendant but a superannuated 
old woman who could neither see nor hear. Thomas, of 
course, was obliged to go to his tasks as usual. Ho 
returned one night, and found her dead. 

One of the drivers, a mean-spirited fellow, and Mr. 
Martin's principal spy and informer, was the only pei'Eon 
allowed to preach at Loosahachee, and to act as tho 
leader in those mummeries to which the ignorant and 
superstitious slaves give the name of religion. He paid 
a visit te the aflUctcd husband, and offered his services 
for the funeral. Thomas had so much natural good 
sense that he was not, like many persons of his way of 
thinking, imposed upon, and taken in, by every one who 
chose to make use of the cant of sanctity. He had long 
ago seen through this hypocritical fellow, and learned 
to despise him. He thercforo declined his assistance; 
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and, pointing to me, he said, that be and his friend 
there should Iks sufficient to bary the poor girl. He 
secTDed about to add something more, bet the mention 
of his wife had orerpowered him ; his voice was choked, 
his eyci filled with tears, and he was constrained to be 
silenL 

It was a Sunday. The preacher soon left ns, and 
poor Thomas sat* the whole day watching his wife's 
body. I remained with him ; but I knew how useless 
any attempt at consolation would be, and 1 said but 
little. 

Towards sunset, several of our fellow^servants came 
in ; and they were presently followed by most of the 
plantation people. We took up the body, and carried 
It to the place of burial. This was a fine, smooth slope 
corered with tall trees. It seemed to have been long 
used for its present purpose. Numerous little ridgra, 
some of them new, and others just discernible, indi- 
cated the places of the graves. 

The husband leaned over the body, while we busied 
ourselves in the sad office of digging its last resting-place. 
The shallow grave was soon finished. We all remained 
silent, in expectation of a prayer, a hymn, or some 
similar ceremony. Thomas attempted once or twice to 
bef^ ; but his voice rattled in his throat, and died away 
in an inarticulate murmur. He shook his head, and 
bade ns place the body in the grave. We did so, and 
the earth was soon heaped upon it. 

It was already growing dark, and the burial being 
finished, those who had attended at it hastened home- 
ward. The husband still remained standing by the side 
of the grave. I took his arm, and, with a gentle force, 
would have drawn him away. He shook me off, and 
raising his hand and head, muttered in a low whisper, 
" mniSered ! murdered ! " As he spoke these words, he 
tamed his eyes on me. There gleamed in them a spirit 
of passionate and indignant grief. It was plain that 
natural feeling was fast gaining the mastery ever that 
system of artificial constraint in which he had been 
educated. I sympathised with him ; and I pressed his 
hand to let him know that I did so. He returned the 
pressure, and after a short pause he added, 

** Blood for blood ; is it not so, Archy ) " 

There was something terrible in the slow, but firm 
and steady tone in which he spoke. I knew not what 
to answer ; nor did he appear to expect a reply. Though 
he addressed me, the question seemed only intended 
for himself. I took his arm, and we walked off in 
alienee. — From t/ie Life of a Slave. 



BANKING FOB THE POORER CLASSES. 

Thxxx has been from time to time a considerable ex- 
penditure of ingenuity to discover some characteristic 
of human nature which cuts off mankind by^ a con- 
apicnoua distinction from all other descriptions of 
animaK Dr. Johnson thought he had hit the mark 
Tciy effectually, when he said that man was a cooking 
animal — ^and so he had, for certainly our natural history 

^ has yet to receive the addition of a race of creatures 
curious in boiled and baked meats of their own con- 
coction. We will venture, however, to make an addition 
to the doctors distinction by saying that man is a 
borrowing anlmaL Among all the inferior species the 
transfer of property is only effected by the most shame- 
ful lareeny, or by a most barbarous process of inflicting 
grievous bodily harm. Man is the only animal who 
practiMS a system of temporary accommodation : and 

I although it has th( k .- id of a paradox, it is, nevertheless^ 
not a paindox, to sa^. that the gradual refinement of 

, the art of borrowing in a community is a very good 

' index of the degree in which Its primitive helplessness 
and brute force have been outgrown. To suppose that 



debt will ever be extinguished out of the worid la mneh 
the same thing as to suppose that all men will become 
perfect, and that calamity and wisdom can be averted 
and invoked at pleasure. 

Now there is no country in the world where the art 
of borrowing is so well understood, and so scientifically 
practised, as among the opulent and ''respectable" 
classes of England ; and the consequences are very con- 
spicuous. While the farmers of France are overjoyed 
to pay 10 or 12 per cent for the loan of a few hundreds, 
to eke out a bad crop, or a losing speculation, and while 
the ryota of Hindostan are mercilessly fleeced at the 
rate of 40 and 60 per cent, our own agriculturists, in 
all ordinary times, can fix their own limits, if they will 
give 5 per cent. Our credit system so admirably dif- 
fuses the stream of capital, that, for all commercial pur- 
poses, a borrower in the Hebrides is scarcely in any 
respect worse off than a borrower in Middlesex. This 
is very good as far as it goes. But, unfortunately, the 
art of borrowing, like sadly too many other arts and 
advantages in this country, is only to be seen in per- 
fection among the people who, in one sense, stand the 
least in need of it. ne have banks and insurance 
offices without end for the people who deal in hundreds 
—and very properly so, — but we have only the pawn- 
broker for people whose transactions in the money 
market do not often exceed the small change of a five- 
pound note. 

We have long had an idea that something might be 
done to remedy this great evil, and this fruitful source 
of yillanous extortion. We do not mean done in the way 
of charity, but in the regular way of trade. Done by a 
Fcheme of operations acting upon the same basis of 
profit and loss as the great social mechanism which 
finds its centre in Lomlmrd-street; and also done by the 
working classes for the working classes — not invidiously, 
but fairly and with a free hand. 

At present the banking institutions for the poyrer 
classes consists of the savings banks, the loan societies 
founded under the Acts of Parliament, the money clubs 
or private loan associations, mainly held at public- 
houses; and the ancient fraternity of "mine uncle," 
the pawnbroker. — The savings banks are eveiy way 
excellent in design and influence as far as they embrace 
the space to be covered— as banks of deposit we do not 
think that at present, at 1 east, they can be improved. The 
legal loan societies also are very praiseworthy, but then 
they are of necessity of limited means, bcx^use they 
depend almost exclusively on charitable funds. The 
money clubs, as a class, we most emphatically condemn 
as unsafe in principle, and imminently liable to every 
serious vice that can befall a commercial undertaking. 
The pawnbroker we are afraid is a necessary evil at 
present, but an evil which we hope and believe will 
diminish pari p€Ui$u with gin palaces and beer shops. 
If a man once gets himself fixed between the tender 
mercies of the lender who advances him cash at the 
rate of about fifty per cent, and the publican who aells 
him liquor at an equal or a greater rate of imposition, 
it certainly is possible that he may escape from the 
connexion through some other avenue than the gaol 
or the workhouse— but if he do his case almost 
amounts to a miracle. 

There can be no easy and efficient system of bor- 
rowing unless it proceed upon the bases of security 
and character, supposing the supply of capital to be 
adequate; the expense and facility pf the loan will 
depend upon these two circumstancea in the borrower. 
If a working man have a good character, and, in addition 
to his own liability, can give moderate collateral 
security, thero is no reason against, but every reason in 
favour, of its being quite as safe and profitable to lend 
him 10/. or 15/. as to lend as many thousands to a rich 
merchant who in point of fiict brings only a compara- 
tively larger portion of one of the elements of assurance 
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->preperty— equally pmented by ihh working man. 
If it be possible, therefore, to form an institution, or a 
series of institutions, which shall occupy up and down 
the country the same relation to the working classes 
that banks occupy to the mercantile and wealthy class, 
the problem will be solved. The business of banking 
consists in lending money to borrowers in the exact 
proportion justified by their integrity and their means. 
Upon a smaller scale, and with the needful variations, 
it certainly seems to us that the causes which render 
this system successful in large matters, may be safely 
and without much difficulty extended over the humbler 
eoneems of life. 

All Benefit or Friendly Societies, of any standing, 
possess an accumulation of funds over and above their 
eurrent needs, of several hundreds, frequently of several 
thousands of pounds. This money they lend out on 
mortgage, and in other shapes, and we are sorry to say 
that the security is sometimes so badly chosen that the 
societies " gain a loss.'* The contributions to friendly 
societies are mostly made once a monlh. If, therefure, 
a man be a member of one of these bodies for a mode- 
rate length of time, the managers have a very excellent 
means of judging of his habits and character by the 
tenour of his connexion with the club. If a man be 
regular in his instalments, and orderly and punctual in 
his behaviour, there is good reason to believe that 
according to his station he will be a trustworthy person. 
But in addition to this indirect inference, there is the 
positive knowledge which a prolonged intercourse of 
this nature necessarily engenders as to the circumstances 
and families of the members. >iow, this is precisely 
the description of evidence upon which all banking 
operations proceed, from the Bank of England down- 
wards. Our proposition, therefore, is this — That 
friendly socielies, instead of lending tfieir surplus/unds 
an mortgagCf should employ them in email loans to such 
of. their oum members cu can offer adequate security. 

This is the broad principle, and we will endeavour to 
fortify it by some further reasons of detail. In the first 

5 lace, it cannot be said that the new plan would intro- 
uoe a new element of risk. There is risk already in 
the choice of the security upon which the money is 
lent : and. In point of fact, friendly societies are no 
strangers to heavy losses in the employment of their 
funds. The alteration would merely change the shape 
of the risk, and we certainly do not think that it would 
increase it. Secondly, in addition to the direct security 
for each loan, the society would have a lien upon the 
borrower's membership, and upon his interest in its 
funds. Suppose that a working man has subscribed for 
a year or two to a benefit society, and that his calcula- 
tions proceed in a very intimate degree upon the 
resource it affords him in the event of casualties, and 
you can hardly have a stronger guarantee that he will 
do his best to avoid a default of repayment which will 
deprive htm of all his privilege. Thirdly, as charac- 
ter would be everything with the managers of the loan 
fund — as the idler, the drunkard, and the dissolute, 
would be most emphatically marked as persons to be 
avoided — there would be a further and a powerful 
motive awakened in behalf of all the domestic virtues. 
Fourthly, working men, with honesty, industiy, and a 
good name to refer to, would not have to suffer extreme 
privations, or to incur humiliating obligations as they 
nave at present, to obtain the temporary accommodation 
of a few pounds. They would have their own banks 
maintained by their own money, minaged by their own 
daas, and their wants would be conHidered as a matter 
of business, and not as n matter oi charity or favour. 
They would have attained to that greatest of all bless- 
ings, independence, rmd an ability to help themselves 
in one of the most linportani concerns of life. Of 
course, beforo the pbn con I J be practically tried, there 
mnst be a vory caroiul consideration of details, and 



there most be a mature and searching diacnaiioii aa to 
the regulations which will best define the maximum 
and minimum of each loan — the security to be required 
—the terms of repayment— the system of businesa — 
and the effectual check, by a frequent periodical audit, 
of all the tiansactions. But there is nothing so formi- 
dable in these preliminaries that perseverance cannot 
overcome. 

There would be a slight Impediment in the present 
enormous disproportion of the stamp duties on promis- 
sory notes, but we think that might be avoided by 
adopting a well contrived expedient of current accounts, 
resting upon specific vouchers, and secured by ordinary 
forms of guarantee. At all events, this would do for a 
beginning : and if the scheme prospered the House of 
Commons could hardly refuse a special Act granting 
reasonable facilities. 

The scheme should first be tried among the wealthiest 
and best organized of the friendly societies, and then, 
when once a model is obtained, it will be an easy matter 
to form counterparts wherever there is room for them. 

Let us only add, as a final sentence, that the scheme 
is not suggested as any idle or indefinite wish, but as a 
plan which it appears to us is capable of becoming, 
under vigorous hands, a help of no insignificant 
moment to the Progress of the People. W. N. 



THE MOMENT OF DEATH. 

BT BARB CHBISTXAH AKnEBSSV. 
TramtUied by Mary ffowiH. 



Wena die anbekaante Hand deu letsten Pfeii an dai Hanpt 
des Menachen sendet, so biickt er vorher das Haapt, and der 
Pfhil hebt bioss die Domen-krone tod leinen Wundea ab. — 
Jean Paul. 

What can it be that shines so 1 it purifies my sight ; 
I feel my eyes are opened in the glory of this light ; 
Before the strength within my soul my head bows like 

a reed, 
And from each bond of meaner kind my heart is gently 

freed. 
In death wings plume our shoulders, so did our youth 

believe ; 
Yes, then the wings which lift from change our panting 

souls receive. 

Amid the starry systems, beyond earth's farthest reach, 
I see a godhead's greatness surpassing human speec.i. 
I see a vast eternity in all, even in my heart ; 
And every cloud dissolves in light as this world's shores 

deparL 
Now for the first time can I read my brother's heart 

aright ; 
We all of us are poor and weak, but n'^nc are evil 

quite. 

Oh, if we could, while yet on earth, as plainly others 

know, 
As wc are known unto ourselves, wo should not grieve 

them so ! 
In great things and in small alike myself I truly scan, 
But 'tis in death that first we learn to know our brother 

man ! 
— My faith is clear, I am so light, am of such bliss 

possessed,— 
I feel a strife, an impulse, and yet a heavenly rest I 
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Trt9 M^U md WoMh-hme Sttahiiskmeni in GiattkouM Tard, 
QlmMkamtt Strtet. — ^We are gliid to see, \s^ the second annual 
report of this moet asefol institution, that its value is so fully 
appreciated bj those for whom it is intended. 

The ipeond jeai#f the aasociation ended on the 31 st of May 
Uat, during which year tlie batberi were 34,843 ; the wi»hers 
•ad dryera of dothea SB,445 (who washed 254,446 artidett) ; 
and tho irooera 11, 206 - making a total of 82,604 persons. 
Their poverty iaefrident from the&mall averaize number of articles 
(less than seven) washed by each individual, although one person 
often waabed for a whole family. These facts prove that the 
benelUa of the Charity can rarely have been misapplied, and that 
the endamaoe of diii by the very poor is more from necessity 
thAB dioioe. 

In addition to the bathing and washing, many hundreds of 
the poorin the oeiithboarhood, assisted bv the gift of wliitewash 
and the loan of paila and brushes, were induced by the association 
to porifjr their wretched and an wholesome dwellings during the 
•ammer and winter. 

Every bather haa had an ample inpply of dean, warm water, 
a dean towel, and a small piece of soap ; and 38,445 persons 
have had a aufficiency of hot and cold water ; and soda and soap 
to wash more than a quarter of a million of articles, the greater 
part of which were dried and ventilated in a chamber by means 
of a poriiying current of heated air. 

The whole of this haa been effected at an expense of 
317/. S#. hd. 

There ia an inereaaa of bathers, washers, and {ronert over 
bat year, 14,940. Decrease in working cost, 60/. 15#. 4</. 
73^ batheraaod washers cost 305/. It. 1</, which is \d. for 
each. 11,296 ironed, estimated to cost about \d. each, 
11/. 1&#. 4J. 

The ontv thing to be regretted is, that the benefit, great as it 
haa been, has been much restricted by the want of ampler fiinds. 
This we trust will be remedied, evpeciallv when the important 
£sct8 added by the secretary are sufficiently known to the public. 

" I may add, that I can bear testimony to the gratitude expressed 
by the redpieata of oar bounty, for I have heard them say, 
* that this (the bathing and washing) is the best thing that has 
aver yet been done for tlie poor, as it not only made them feel 
atnmger, and fitter for work, but much surer of getting it, than 
whee they were ao very dirty.* I have heard a respectnble- 
lookuc woman say, ' tluit slie never had a bath in her lifetime 
natU ahe came to Olasshoase Yard, but that now she would 
rather be withont a meaPs victuals than a bath, as it always did 
her so much ^od.' On inquiring whether she came often 
to Glaashouae lard, I was told she did so regularly every week. 
I have seen women toiling unremittingly to wash their own and 
their children's dothing, who had been compelled to sell their 
hair to purchase food to satisfy the cravings of liunger : — I liave 
seen persons there who had walked from Oreenwich, Ascot, and 
pleeea miles distant from the metropolis, to enjoy the benefit 
conferred by our institution, — and I have known at least one 
instance in which the saving of life itself was, under the blessing 
iA Qod, directly owing to the aid which we were enabled to 
■ibrd.'* 

Suh^cnjAion for ih^ family of Dr. tynch.^—k meeting for the 
porpoee of setting on foot a subscription for the widow and 
three children of this gentleman, who fell a victim in the prime 
of lii^ to bfeathiag the poisoned atmosphere of localities which 
he viaited in the course of sanitary reform, was held lately at Mr. 
John Huntrr^s, 11, Hart-street, Bloomvbury. A committee was 
Ifatmcsd oousiating of the following gentlemen, with power to add 
to their number : Thomas Wakley, M.P. ; Edwin Chndwick ; 
Dr. Sbnthwood Smith ; Dr. Neil Amott ; James Hunter ; Jnmps 
Aadetton ; G. A. Walker ; John Hunter ; Robert Blair ; T. H. 
Jolley; O. W. Smith; and William Simpson. To any of 
whom aubacriptiona may be sent. Mr. Chad wick, in a letter 
nad »t the meeting, said, " The migonty of those who have 
entered frequently and doae^ on tlie spot into such investi- 
gations as Dr. L^fnch undertook voluntarily, have suffered more 
dr less Kverely in their health. He is the third gentleman 
<Mt of aone twelve or fonrteen aetive inveatigaton to whom, 
I believe, thdr investigations in ill-conditioned districts were 
attended with iiatai resaha. The Uat preceding Dr. lyneh 



was Mr. Dyce Guthrie, a surgeon who had devoted himself to 
these investigations (with important results, of which he had 
given evidence before the Commiwion of Inquirv). His health 
pad been impaired, and he died of an attack which followed some 
investigations in Belfast, where he had been called to suggest 
me.ins of prevention. He has left a widow and children unpro- 
vided for. Dr. Lyon Phiyfair suffered in his health after hia 
investigations; Dr. Southwood Smith himself has had three 
severe attacks of fever, in one of which he was given up for lost 
by Dr. Birkbeck and Dr. Clutterbuck. Mmisters of religion, 
medical practitioneni, relieving officers, and others engag^ in 
the service of alleviation in the worst-conditioned districta have 
lately suffered very severely. 

" I am very certain that such a service as that to which Dr. 
Lynch devoted himself, against ravages greater than the ravages 
of war, is now attended with dangers greater than tho|e of 
military service. The public provision for the widows and 
orphans of those who have fallen in that service is doubUess just, 
though the service itself is often attended with devastation ; bat 
public attention should be called to the necessity of a provision 
for the widows and children of those who fall as Dr. Lynch haa 
fallen. 

**The City of London will owe more to him than to many others 
to whom munidpal honours have been paid." 

Eiiaie aiven to ike Leeds Co^cpertdire Soeieiv. —Since wa 
mentioned this munificent offer, the estate has been officially 
visited. As soon as this offer, as generous as it was unexpected, 
was made to the Society, the Executive met to consider the pro- 

Sosal, and the result of their deliberations was a resolution to 
esjpatch Mr. Green, who, from being President of tl^e Society, 
and also an agriculturist, was the best qualified for the task. Mr. 
Green accordingly visited the estate, which is situated near 
Caerraarthen, in South Wales ; and we cannot do better than 
gi«e the account of his visit in his own words :— ** The principal 
estate consists of about 160 acres, of which 90 acres may be 
entered upon immediately, and the 70 acres will be no doubt at 
liberty before the Society will require them. There are besides 
included in the donation to the Society two smaller estates, 
subject to a small mortgage, the whole being about 2^0 acres. 
Most of the soil is a rich loam, — not deep, but capable of pro- 
ducing good cnips. Only part of it is at present under cultiva- 
tion, the rest growing nothing but gorse, which serves as fodder 
for cattle. The estate is well provided with water, having 
several springs. The water is pure and limpid, and would pro- 
bably be suitable for printing, in which the quality of the water 
is a material object. There is also a waterfall of from 6 to 9 
feet, and which, notwithstanding the dry weather, was in full 
flow, showing that it was not merely top water. This might 
be useftil for manufacturing purposes. There is within a mile 
of the estate a seam of coal 9 feet thick, and it may probably 
extend to the estate. Limestone suitable for building, and cln v, 
are all within the estate. The timl)er upon the land is smaU, 
but this may be brought to within three miles of the estate by 
canal, and we understand that a railway is in progress at no 
great distaure. Being a hilly country, the roads are steep, but 
they are in good condition. The scenery is very fine, and the 
locality very healtliy. Land situated as thia is, is more subject 
to the vidssitudes of the seasons ; but the communitive sys- 
tem here presents a compensating advantinre over the individual 
system,— aa all persona on the estate could be enlisted on an 
emergency, a crop would often be saved which would be lost to 
the farmer. On the whole, the estate seems very suitable for 
both agricultural and manufacturing purposea." The obaerva- 
tiona of Mr. Green were illustrated by a plan of the estate, 
which rendered a dearer idea of it than any men verbal 
d^NNitiott coold do. 

BirminffkoM Co-^perafke Leapte. — ^We hear that this sodety 
progresses satisfactorily, and we have read with ffreat satisfaction 
an able address ddivered before it by it» intelligent secretary, 
Mr. J. A. Langford, " On the Advantages of Co operation.** 
These are so well pointed out, aa condudve every way to the 
elevation of the wonting classes, both morally and socially, that 
they cannot be too widely drculated. 
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Rural File and Tronoted Peojd^t Library ai Aherford. — On 
Monday, the 5th of July, this quiet little town, or rather village, 
vaa the scene of unwonted gaiety and animation. A number of 
the more spirited young fanners and others invited their fair 
friends to participate in a rural festivity to be held on Hook 
Moor, in the vicinity. They met at two o*clock, some urriving 
in procession from the town, others in merry companiea fram 
the neighbouring villages and farmsteads. The numoer exceeded 
one hundred. A kinff and queen were elected, and a vrreath of 
flowers culled from the hedges placed on the head of the latter. 
Then dry sticks were collected, three stakes driven into the 

ground, a fire made, and a larse kettle slung over it. Music, 
ancing, and walks through the woods and lanes formed the 
amusements of the party. The place seemed fitted by nature 
for the purpose — a wild secluded nook, covered over with short 
fljass, whins, and shady clumps of trees, and almost surrounded 
by woods. The afternoon was charmingly fine; a scent of honey> 
suckles, wild roses, and new-mown )iay perfumed the air ; the 
spirit of merry Maypoled Old England seemed to have risen again; 
every face beamed wiih chceruUness, every limb sportnd vrith 
joyous life. Delightful it was to stand awhile a mere spectator, 
and observe the rarioas picturesque groups. ^lotliers, with 
their infiints, resting beneath the cool twilight of elms and 
beeches, children rolling and tumbling down the hills, and 
merry dancers tripping it " on the light fantastic toe." A more 
innocently delightful afternoon was never spent, and long will 
it exist a pleasant memoiy in the minds of all present. 

But this small rural to\vn which has been asleep for ages is 
not awaking to a sense of ^cefnl recreation only, but is TOgin- 
ning to think seriously of its higher wants also ; and the same 
young men, chiefly, who promoted the fi^te, arc endeavouring to 
establish a library and courses of lectures. We trust they will 
be successful. J . W. 

Youihi NoneonformUl Society. — Several youths residing in 
the metropolis, having taken into consideration in what manner 
thev could best disseminate, cherish, and encourage the prin- 
ciples of Nonconformity among their fellow youths, have re- 
solved to organise a Society bearing the above name, to be 
composed of youtlis residing in all parts of the United King- 
dom; they propose to cflect their object by the following 
means : — 

First — ^By offering, at stated times, prixcs fur the best Essays 
on some given subject, connecttMl with Nonconforming prin- 
ciples, such Essays to be decided by not less than three com- 
petent gentlemen, to be before agreed upon, and afterwards 
printed for circulation. 

Second. — By sending to every Member, at least every tliree 
months, tracts, hrindbiUs, etc. 

TAird. — By affording Members the opportunity of carrying 
on a controversy, through the medium of the post. 

Fourth — ^By defraying one half of the expense of any lecture, 
on a Nonconformist subject, delivered by a Member, and by 
for\varding Members books, on Noncouformi&t subjects, at one 
fourth less than cost price. 

The funds necessary to carry out this undertaking, it is pro- 
posed to raise by subscriptions of not less than tMo shiUings 
per year. 

All youths desirous of co-operating in the above object aro 
requested to communicate, without delay, withRobcrt W. Ilanford, 
Honorary Secretary, 5, Emerson-street, Soutliwark; E. Nc- 
ville, Albert House, Royal Hill, Greenwich ; or F. Mordaunt, 
22, Bucklenbury, Cheapside ; by whom subscriptions will be 
thankfully received. 

Earlv Clotty Movement — It has been proposed, in further- 
ance of the eflorts of the committee of this movement whidi 
now liaa been very beneficially agitated five veara, that the ser- 
vices of a number of nopular men be secured to deliver courses 
of lectures on some nighlv interesting subjects, on the fiivt 
Friday of the months of October, November, December, Janu- 
ary, February, and March, in Exeter Hall, or other mitable 
place. The proceeds of these lectures, if averogejy successful, 
would, it is hoped, enable the committee to distribute some millions 
of tracts, as well as to circulate extensively the Prise Address of 
last winter. The cause is one that deserves every encourage- 
ment, closely connected as it is with social and intellectual pro- 
gress. The following facts will serve to diow how much so:-» 

In Scotland, in the com and provision shops and warehouses, 
the assistants are the worst paid class in any trade. They work 
from twelve to fourteen hours eveiy day, exclusive of meal- 
times, and on Saturdays from sixteen to eighteen hours ; and 
where the sole of spirits is added, two or three hours more. 



Grocers and tea-dealers twelve houn, and on Satordayt fourteen, 
summer and wintef alike. Drapers and mercers twelve hours 
in winter, eleven hours in summer, and then doee, but con- 
tinue to work in replacing goods and makinr up orden for 
several hourt more. Ironmongers and bookoeilers ten 1o 
twelve hours, except on Saturday ; for eight monthi in the 
year they are at liberty after five o'clock in tlte evening. Aasist- 
ants iu spirit-cellars work almott day and night, and oAett on 
Sundays too, frequently, indeed, from eighteen to twenty hcmn 
per day. 

Rohm Svrtu'e Defenee «f Wkieiy attd War.—^t^ better a 
man reasons the sooner wiU he involve liinuelf in abevrdities 
if his premises are unsound. As new patching on an old gar- 
ment brings into bolder rdief the loss of its pristine brilliancy, 
so does heaping arguments on a bod subject, the aooner betray 
their fallacy. As an illustration : — 

Many years ago a heavy tax was laid on whisky, and "poor 
Robin Bums," who, alas 1 loved whisky, flew to the iceeue. 
He threw off some powerful lines in flivonr ni the "aoM 
Scotch drink " that finally ruined him. He reaooned, and his 
reasoning was correct — he drew a picture, graphie in the ex- 
treme — his praue^ for concentration of thought and beanty of 
diction, was perfect. Let us quote, and, undazzlcd by the buoe 
of his genius, mark the reeutt of hie laliour. Oh, we blush for 
the author of " a man*s a man as we copy his words !— 

But bring the Scotsman frae his hill. 
Clap in his cheek a highland gill. 
Say tuch is royal George^ s will, 

And there's the foe, — 
He has nae thouahi but how to hill 

Twa ai a wow, 

Nae cauld faint-hearted douhtiMyt tease him. 
Death comes, vriih /earless eye he sees him, 
With bluidy hand a welcome gies him, 

And when he fa's 
His Idcst draught of breathing lea*s him 
In faint huszas. 
Is that a defence of whiaky P G. L. 

^epney. 

To CoRKESPOHDENTS.— We beg once more respectfully and 
gratefully to state that such are the quantities of manuscripts 
offered for tlic Journal, that we are compelled to adopt tlie fol- 
lowing plan :— all arti-^les sent are carefully read, and so for as 
our space, the need of \ arkty, and their merit, vriU allow, are 
accepted without favour ; out we cannot undertake to ttkan 
articles unless the requisite number of stamps is indoeed, or 
the authors will send for them to our office, where long nrtidet, 
properly scaled and addressed, lie for them. Ml authort of 
manuscripts accepted, will be immediately informed of the fact 
by letter. Those who do not hear witliin a fortnight will under* 
stand that we have not been able to avail ourselves of their 
favours. But in uo case can we undertake to eorre^omd 
respecting them £i>s. 
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HENRY V. AS PRINCE OF WALES, TRYING 

ON THE CROWN. 

BY joair CAhOOt iioiiBtit. 

Our illaBtration thii week li from one of the prize 
pictures exhibited in Weitmlnsier Hall. No descrip- 
tion of it is necessary, the scene in Bhakspere's King 
Henry I V. part second, is so familiar to all re (dera^ 

Pritu:e /fenr^. beliering the king to be dead, takes 
the crown from the cushion : — 

T)i7 due from me 
I.i tean, and htmvj lorrowt of the blood ; 
AVhich naturf*, love, and filial tenderaeM. 
Shall, O dear iather, paj tliM nleatootiil/ 1 — 
My due from tl e« is this ifflMrial otown } 
Which, as imioidlale from tiiy plaee and blood, 
Derives itself ti me. — IjO, here H liti, — 

Which Heavra shall guard ; and ptit the worl4*i whole itfiiigth 

Into one giant arm, it shall not force 

This li neal hooonr from me. Tliii froM thM 

Will I to miae laave, as 'tis left to IM« 



'I 



MSMOII or HENRY OliARKfl WRIOHT. 
Bf miar iiowm. 

It is now my grateftil task io taake our readers 
acquainted with a good man. Among the remarkable 
men who hate sqjoumed in this dounirj on a mission of 
love from America is Henry Olgrke Wrlffht. For the list 
three years he has been going througn the length and 
breadth of the United Kingdoms, MdTn the spirit of the 
Christian preoept which teaches abote All things humi- 
lity and self-renunciation, making himself subordinate 
to some of his other dietltigulihed eotllltrymen, and 
apparently taking as mnoh pains to keep his oxtraordi- 
naiy endowments odt of sight M most other men do 
to make theirs eonsnlenonSi 

The most beantlftil and the most promising chafAo- 
teristic of the better life of Amerloa Is that eombini- 
tion of original talent, soholastlc knowledge^ hi^h moral 
tone of spirit, and that earnest simplicity of mlnil which 
combines, M it were, the man and the ohitd* tnd trhich 
is the best assnmnoe of the innate strength and unde- 
veloped greatness of a young, Christian eotintry. Henry 
Clarke WHghi is a speeimen of this better and pnrer 
life in Ameriea< We feel kindred to it onrseWes^ and 
nothing is more agreeable than that we^ ttom time to 
time, should have the pleasing dnty of presenting sudh 
men and women to the pttblle and saying, see what noble 
kindred we English hate on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic ! We and thet are all ehlldren, as It were, of the Mune 
home; time and spaoe sundered os for awhile, but new 
bonds are springing ttti between ns which shall bind us 
closer than eter,— the bonds of lote and good fellowship 
—the true kinship of mind and heart. The Henry 
WrightA, the Blihu fiarritU^ the Vrdla Maria Childs, 
and many a strong, brate-hearted noet, as well as their 
Channings afid Emersonsi shall do more to cement 
the hearts of the two nations than all the treaties that 
ever left the cabinets of all the statesmen. 

The following memoir has been drawn np from this 
excellent man's autobiography just written under happy 
circumstances in the midst of some of the most b^uti- 
fnl scenery in the United Kingdoms. This autobiography 
is, we understand with great pleasure, likely to be 
published before long, and we are glad that we have 
been permitted to draw up this transcript of a most 



interesting and valuable life from such authentic docu- 
ments, our only regret being that a spirit so traly 
Christian is about to leave our countrv before, aa it 
seems to us, he has been sufficiently known to the 
public. 

The followitig eitraois from letters addressed to oor 
mutual friend William Lloyd Garrison, at whose express 
wish this life has been written, and which are prefixed 
to it, will not only describe the scenee in which it was 
written, but will, we are sure, site great Interest to the 
portrait which acoompanies this, as It will make the 
public familiar with the features of that beloved child 
who filled Heniy WrighVs residence in Seoiland with 
affbotionate and imperishable memories*' 

**MockaM4 Outage^ Bounetdk* 

*</«««(, 1847. 
** Dxaa FRTzid>, 

" ^ * * I eniect to ipesd • ft»W weeks here on the shore 
of Oare Loch amid the iliiotvssive MSOery of the Mghhuds of 
Scotland. I am snrroandsa \n the bold mountaltii of heather 
that rise over Loeh Looff, Loch Lomoad, Loch Ees, Xioeh Fiae, 
Loch Katrine and Holt Loeh* These lochs are all withia a few 
milfs of the cottafe where t now am. la com|isar with s bright, 
joyous child, my * wee dariing* Catherine, I daily waader along 
the silent shores of Loch Long or Oare Loeh, or aniead the 
hills behind the oottege toward the west, and look np the Clyde 
to Glasgow some tweoty^flve miles } the beaotifal vals of Clyde 
with its teemidi popttlatlon. bust in farming sad maoafkcturing, 
and through woieh winds this beaatifid rivet, on whose bosom 
Host hundreds of stettners and ships from every dime and 
eonntrr, lies •PiWul out before ne hke a land of saekaatiaent, a 
fair £aen. To the north and we^ t look upon the bold, deso- 
late, gloomv highlands ; to the south t traoe the flowing Cl^de 
for fortf ttiW^AilMi Crsg« the Isle of Arran with its towering 
monntsltis snd dsep gUms, and the Isle of Bute with its green 
pastures and dowiiig i/les or inlets, through which the steamers 
rnn into Loch l^tis to Interary, appear m the distance. Tliia 
is a lovely spot, and endeared to me by a thousand pleasing ties. 
This is the third sessott which t hate spent amid tnis great and 
glorious workmanship of an Almightt Ushd. tt is a region 
into which a man wonld wish to retve for reAeetkm— to inquire 
who he isP What be Is f Wheaos be sooMs^ Whither he is 
going r 

In this beantifiil sconerir h6 employed himielf for 
three weeks In drawing up th« abote-mentloned memoir 
of his life \ his mode of spending eaeh day, from his 
rising at early dawn eaen morning lo his evening 
rambles, are ebarmlngly deseribed in a second letter to 
his friend, and from this I will quote so much as refers 
to the child which fontrlbuted so mueh to his happiness. 

" * * Our sweet tambles upon the moQnhdai wonld delight 
yon. My ' wee darling,* as she ealjs herself snd as 1 eall her, is 
alwari my companion, with utliers of tlieftiaiily Si drcumstanoes 
mat allow. See ns climbing «p the hills suvered with heather 
and sheep, I in my bins esp snd gri7 light overcoat, and my 
little mmpanimi^ her hsnd In mine — in her straw hat tied by a 
ribbon under hrr chin, and her neat frock and pinafore. Thus 
we toil up, up, up, by ibe sheep trseks or on the heather. 
Every now and then sitling or lying down to rest and rull about 
on the heather, to sing, and lauffh, and shout, and plat with our 
shepherd dog tfutiy which oAeo aeeompanies as Up, np we 
go again, hand in hand, looking back now and then n|ion brau- 
tiful dark Oare Loeh, and the light steamers thai nass over its 
now smooth and noW rough, noW rising nod flow libblng waters. 
We reach the fflottntala'top, beyond tlie sight and hearing of 
man, and there in the preiicnce of Gare Loch, and Loch Lons;, 
and Loch Oail, and the wihl, far*sweeping Frith of Clyde, and 
in the presence of the dark, bold, gloomy, frowning mountains 
all around ns, and under tlie dome of blue skv, we run, we 
laugh, we drop down upon the heather, look down upon the 
flowers and grass, and up into that mysterious, unexplored con- 
cate aboTe as, then up and seise hold of hands, and whirling 
round in a rapid dance, sing in the merry words of a play 



(1) We regret that from unavoidable circnmstancea these 
portraits must be delayed to our next number. — £ds. 
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common to the childnn of Scotland, ' Hen we go by iiiig««-rmfc, 
by jing-a-ring — hen we go by iing-»>img— lOsnd ftLost merry 
matanza !' 

*' Dear friend, I am ^ad no morisl eyea are npon me as I 
thus yield my whole heart ap to glee with that dear child, with 
her bright, bine eyee, her rosy cheeks, tier flowing hair, cnrling 
down her shonlders, her dear, meny voice, her joyons laugh, 
and her firm elastic step and gracefnl movements ; and so com- 
pletely am I a child in these sports that she seems entirely to 
forjcet the diffeiciiee between os, the diAsrenoe whieh age, size, 
and eircumstauces might sngiest ; she limply looka npon me as 
a child and playmate, and tuks to me ■■ soch. As to myself, 
I love that sweet diild of five years old with an affeictian 
stronger than that which binds me to Hfe. I love to feel her 
soft little hand in mine as we climb those hills and wander by 
those lochs; and I look forward to a daj, now so near, when I 
shall no longer feel that soft hand in mme, nor hear that sweet 
voice mingling with mine, with a sinking and desolate heart. 

** I said, I was glad no mortal eyes were npon ns m onr 
mernr sports. Why P Not that I find there is anything wrong 
or sifl^ m this affection for a child, n thus throwing my whole 
sonl into her sporta. No, heaven forbid that 1 should be 
ashamed of the best part of my nature. Bear Garrison, I know 
that you will not despise nor ridicule fondness for tnch pvre 
and innocent oomrouninga with childhood. I am not ashamed 
that these lofty mountains and the bright sun should look down 
on my sports with this child of nature. Whv then should I 
fear the eyes of my fellow-beings P We were aU children once, 
and should be so still in simplicity, gentleness, and confiding 
affection, had not human customs and institutions educated our 
childhood all out of us. Mortal eyes may jeer at such childlike 
amusements, bat I glory fn my eapacity to join in and ei^oy 
them. I am willing that the eves of all the immoHak shooM be 
on me and my * wee darlinir in our rambles by dark lochs 
and over hiUs of heather, and see onr dancing, md hear our 
song * round abont merry matanrji/ for they would see nothing 
but ioyous innocence in them, and would, methinks, sometimes 
be glad to join us.** 

Having made tliese abundant eztfaeta, I will hasten 
to the memoir itself, being assured that the above 
glimpses into his beantifol spirit will only have filled 
the reader with a deeper interest for the subject of it. 

In the year 1797, Beth and Miriam Wright, a wortJiy 
couple, directly descended on both sides from the 
Pilgrim Fathers, lived in the state of Connecticut, at 
the neat and beautiful village of Sharon, which stood on 
the top of a lofty and sterile chain of hills, whose base 
was washed by the wild Indian river Uousaionnck. 
These good people, who inherited the religious fiuth of 
their ancestors in its unabated severity, valued them- 
selves highly on being the lineal representatives of the 
character and principles of the New En^^land puritans. 
The English nobles pride themselves on a descent from 
the Norman invaders. Notices proud is the American, 
who traces his line from the staunch and severe Presby- 
terian exiles, who sought freedom of opinion amid the 
perils and hardships of a new land. 

Miriam Wright was the mother of eleven children, 
the tenth of whom is our friend. Like the sons of all 
the settlers in New England, Seth Wright had been 
brought up to manual labour, and irith habitrt of industry 
and self-reliance. He was a farmer, and worked on 
his own land ; and besides this he was a joiner or builder 
of wooden houses, a trade in good estimation, and one 
of high importance in a scantily populated district, 
where houses and bams are built only of wood. 

Seth Wright, house-joiner and fisrmer, was a man 
of substance and reputation, and his wife was in every 
sense of the word a worthy and true helpmate. Besides 
enriching the house vrith eleven children — positive 
riches these, in young America— she was skilled in all 
the arts of domestic labour; and beyond the usual 
domestic endowments, spun and wove the clothing of 
this numerous family. The sons grew up, and trod in 
the footsteps of their parents; and the fi&mily lived 
together in plenty, and in true affection, all hough the 
rule of the house was somewhat of the severest, the 
father having inherited, not only the religious opinions, 



but the infleadble^ severe spirit of his Galvinistic an- 
ceston. The ehildren, from their earliest infancy, were 
drilled into the doctrines and practices of that particular 
church ; every so-called religious ordination was scru- 
pulously adhered to— prayer, meeting^going, and the 
observances of fatits, and the sabbath, were made of such 
vital importance, that the omission of any one became 
a crime. As in the old sectarian families in Scotland, 
and the more primitive parts of England, all the 
marriages, births, and deaths of the funily were re- 
corded in this sacred volume ; it had its own especial 
place, from whence it was lifted with the utmost solem- 
nity and reverence. Every morning, and morning and 
evening on every Sunday, was a chapter read ; chapter 
by chapter, till the whole of the scriptures, without any 
single omission, was gone through ; no word or comment 
were bestowed upon these family readings, it being 
Ijelieved that such were needless alike to the eonverted 
or to the unconverted. 

This rigid disciplinarian parent, although naturally 
of a joyous and cheerful tarn of mind, was extremely 
stem and determined in the government of his children, 
especially of his sons. Ue never allowed any familiarity 
towards himself^ nor a laugh nor merriment in his 
presence, nor were they allowed to address him with any 
pronoun, but solely by the important and authoritative 
word father^ in which the stem ruler, rather than the 
tender parent, was understood. He was a strong-built, 
powerful man, and seen by his young sgu Henry, with 
all these attributes of strength and severity about him, 
attired in regimentals, with a cocked hat on hia head, 
and a drawn sword in his band, for he served in the 
Revolutionary war, the boy saw before him the embodied 
ideal of a warrior. There were, however, other character- 
istics of the man whieh &iled not to make an equally 
deep, and certainly a much more be&eficial, impression 
on the mind of the child. The £ither was strictly and 
severely just 

At one time there was a great scarcity of com ; the 
utmost want prevailed through the whole district, and 
the only man who possessed plenty was Seth Wright. 
One morning a person came from ten miles' distance to 
his house to purchase a bushel of com ; it was measured 
out, and put into the bag. Three dollars, or 12s., the 
customary price, vras handed to him by the man. Seth 
Wright took it^ and then returned 7t., saying that 6s 
would give him a just remuneration for his labour, and 
\n» conscience would not allow him to enrich himself 
by the distress of his neighbours The boy Henry was 
present on this occasion, and deeply felt and admired 
the disinterested justice of his &ther ; it impressed his 
mind with a deeper reverence and respect for him than 
all his religious observances had ever done. 

Whilst Henry was yet a little child, his famiily removed 
still further west, and into what was then a comparative 
wilderness. Not a house was in sight of their location, 
which was a farm of about 160 acres, half of which only 
were cleared. The nearest neighbour lived at A con- 
siderable distance, and all around them, excepting to- 
wards the north, they were hemmed in by the dark 
primeval forest. The house was of wood, and stood npon 
the banks of a beautiful little stream; to the east was a 
grove of huge pines, and beyond these lay the unbroken 
forest, extending up the side of a mountain, a mile high ; 
another mountain equally lofty, at the base of which ran 
the Otsego creek, hemmed them in on the other side. 
Nothmg could be more secluded, and yet more beautiful, 
than this new home. The forest contained trees of the 
most magnificent growth, hemlock, pine, larch, sugar 
maple, and others peculiar to the native woods. At the 
distance of some miles lay scattered here and there 
the dwellings of other settlers, who had made smsJl 
clearings, and lived in temporary houses of logs. The 
ambition of all settlers is, as soon as possible, to displace 
the log hut for a framed house ; and in these operations 




the lAbonn of Seih Wright> and four of liis elder sons, 
who Ukewise followed the trade of house-Joiner, were 
much in demand. Henry often went with them ; he 
bad many friends among the settlers, to sav nothing of 
the delight which he experienced in the wilderness, with 
its strange sights and sounds. 

At ten miles distance was Cooper's-town, so called 
from the father of James Fennimore Cooper, who, at the 
close of the RcTolationaiy war, had come into possession 
of a vast tract of land in Otsego, and here fixed his 
residence. The sitnation of this town, or village as it 
was in tJiose days, was extremely beaatilul. It ^ood on 
the shores of the Otsego lake, which is about twelye 
miles lone, and embosomed in mountains, and from the 
south end of which issues the Susquehannah river. 
Coopei's-town was the capital of the district, and nothing 
coud equal the delight of Henry when allowed to go 
there with his fitther on buuness ; it was the only town 
he had any knowledge of, and the impression which it 
made on his mind can never be effaced. 

When he was five years old, a great and sorrowful 
event oecurred in the family. It was on a Saturday 
evening, the father had just returned from a week's 
absence. All sate at the supper table full of health and 
Joy. Suddenly one of the sisters, a woman grown, 
exdaimed, in a voice of agony, gazing the while on the 
mother, " Mother, what is the matter 1" 
' " Don't be alarmed. All is well with me 1 " replied 
the mother, in a sweet and almost angelic voice. 

After that she never u>oke, but being laid on her bed, 
died calmly and beautimlly. Henry, whose heart was 
deeply attached to his mother, stood at the bedside, 
amazed and appalled at this strange mystery of death. 
He cried bitterly. The neighbours came for miles 
round to offer consolation and help to bury her. One 
neighbour alone remained in the house to tike charge of 
Henxy, who was too young to attend the funeral ; but 
though his heart was almost crushed by the sense of his 
desolation, he brooded over his grief in silence. There 
is, however, hardly an^ affliction that does not bring 
with it its compensation : this came to the boy in the 
affection of his grown-up sister, who became to him a 
second mother; to her he opened his aching heart, and 
in return received sympathy and consolation. The 
mother was buried in a solitary place at the foot of a cliff, 
in a grove of beech-trees, and this remained ever after a 
sacred place, and was often visited ^by him in after 
years. 

Before twelve months were over, the stem discipli- 
narian fisther brought a second wife into the house, whom 
Henry was told to call [mother. This was a great 
difficulty to him ; it seemed to him a falsehood, for she 
was a Hranger, and not \n» mother; it was a hard lesson, 
more especially as she was a woman of a strong, un- 
broken temper. But again the angel of affliction came 
companioned by the angel of mercy — the step-mother be- 
came the mother of tluee children, all girls, and these 
were links of love to the boy, and as sunbeams in his 
path. The greatest 'happiness he had was in nursing 
and playing with these half-sisters ; it was joy to come 
home from school, because they were in his father's 
house; and his step-mother grew fond of him because 
he loved her children ; so true is it that love, in any form, 
begets love. 

The three daughters of the first 'wife, Henry's own 
sisters, were married away from home, and, in lack of 
female help, he became the domestic assistant of the 
step-mother ; all the younger boys, indeed, were 'em- 
ployed more or less in indoor labour; but in spite of 
Henry's fondness for all kind of active bodily exercise, 
he found pleasure not only in being the nurse, but in 
cooking, spinning, weaving, milking, churning, chopping 
wood, ana, in fact^ being a help in the truest sense of 
the word. It never occurred to him that he was doing 
anything mean or servile, or derogatory to the dignity 



of his growing manhood. All he knew was, that as a 
boy, a son and a brother, he was useful, and every 
occupation became thus ennobling as well as delightful. 
No one laughed at him, or looked down upon him« 
because he performed menial or servile offices : he knew 
not, indeed, Uiat they were considered so ; to him they 
were services of love and helpfulness, and they could not 
degrade him. 

But his employments were not solely of a domestic 
kind ; he attended, likewise, to the horses ; yoked and 
drove the oxen, fed the cattle, and became so great an 
adept in their management, that he could always control 
them, and not only control, but he gained so singular 
an influence over some of them as idmost to approach 
the miraculous. Morning and night he drove the cows 
to and from their pastures, and was the little shepherd of 
the flock which was allowed to wander about in the 
woods with a leader, wearing a bell ; nothing was more 
delightfiil to him than to hunt up his scattered flock, 
running and shouting, and hearing the echo of his voice 
amid the deep forests. 

Such a life as this, fall of affection, activity, and 
usefulness, was sure to produce its results in a strongly 
developed moral and physical being. The boy stood 
erect before Qod and man, and feared nothing; and the 
year, as it went round, brought with it its cheerful and 
ever-varying occupatioiL Indoors, or out of doors, the 
work was never done. Among other things in which 
Henry prided himself, were mowing and reaping; and 
in these he excelled, and had such delight, that he worked 
regularly at them with an elder brother, even after he 
began his studies at College. There is something truly 
Ar(»dian in the following passage, which we extrsct 
from the manuscript before us, in which our friend speaks 
of these pastoral labours : — 

" The smell of new hay is more delicious and refresh- 
ing to me than the choicest perfumery in the world ; 
and the sight of mowers mowing down a meadow in the 
dewy morning, and of children tossing the grrass ; or of 
reapers reaping down harvest-fields, and binding up the 
com, is to me more picturesque and charming than the 
sight of a gala or coronation day. I love those rural 
scenee ; I know what they are. I have been a part of 
them myself, and I would rather go and be a part of 
them again than be a mover in the proudest show of 
the most sumptuous aristocracy and royalty on earth. 
I would rather know how to till the earth, and to mow 
down a meadow, and reap down a harvest-field, than be 
an adept in all ihe games and the amusements that ever 
were invented for the pastime of the wealthy and the 
idle. Sincerely do I thank my Maker for the desire to 
work, and for committing me in childhood to those who 
taught me how to work, and to feed and clothe myself 
by the labour of my own hands." 

One of the pleasant events of this life of nature and 
labour was'Uie making of maple sugar in the woods. 
The farm of Seth Wright abounded with the sugar 
maple, and all the sugar which the family consumed 
was made by themselves ; there is something delight- 
fully raral in the whole business, and we can well 
understand why Henry took so much pleasure in it 
In the early spring, when the sap began to circulate, a 

Elaco was selected in the woods where a number of fine 
ealthy maple trees grew conveniently for the sugar 
camp. The trees were tapped, and the sap conducted 
by little spouts placed in the openings to the troughs; 
from fifty to a hundred were thus tapped ; the sap was 
carried from the troughs in buckets or p^ls to some 
central place and turned into hogsheads, or very large 
troughs dug out of the tranks of trees like an Indian's 
canoo. Not fiu* off large kettles were swung on a sort 
of gallows, and here the sap was boiled over laiige fires 
which were kept homing day and night till the whole 
process was completed, which generally required three 
or four weeks. A little shed was built near the place of 
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Ixriliiig, where the cliildren ftnd persons attending the 
sngmr-making ooold rest by day or night. 

The sugar camp was a most attractive place to Henry, 
not only on account of tasting sweet syrup and making 
candy, but because of the k^d of life which was led 
there. He was often sent to carry provisions from home 
to the sugar-makers ; he was proud of the trust thus 
confided in him, but, above all things, did he ei\joy the 
Bpirit of the primeval forests. He loved to wander 
alone in them by night or by day— he loved to feel the 
gathering gloom of night settling upon them, and to 
feel himseU shrouded in the blackness of darkness in 
the woods £ur from the footsteps of man. He had no 
terror; he would sit for hours by the fire alone, looking 
into the impenetrable gloom which seemed to wall him 
in, thinking of the wild beasta or the wild Indians that 
lived within those leafy solitudes; or he would look 
upward through the lofty tree tops to the moon and 
stars into the dark blue immensity above him, and in 
that silence and solitude impressions of Qod, of him- 
self, and his destiny were received into his soul, which 
were more cheering, exalting, and purifying than any 
lessons he ever received from any human teacher. 

His pleasures, however, were not all of this sublime 
character; he had great enjoyment in the acquaintance 
of many of the settlers scattered about, and nothing 
pleased him more than to hear the old people tell sto- 
ries of Indian wars and massacres, and of ghosts and 
witehes. At that time the central parts of New York 
State were still covered by forests, in which lurked the 
wild beast and the Indian ; all the children of the set- 
tlers grew up with more or less of hatred towards these 
unfortunate aborigines. Tales of Indian tomahawks, 
and Bcalping-knives, of Indian revenge, long-cherished 
and terrible, of ambush and tortures, were in the 
months of all the mothers and nurses throughout the 
settlement. 

In the summer season, companies of Indians of 
various tribes were constantly seen in that region, 
hunting in the woods, fishing in the rivers and creeks, 
or wandering from house to house to sell their baskets 
and mocassins of deer skin. These Indians had great 
dexterity in the uac of the bow and arrow, and the 
boya of the settlers learned from them how to make 
and use them. Henry, although he had heard nothing 
about them except in connexion with tales of horror 
and bloodshed, had nevertheless no fear of them in 
actual life. To him they were always kind and trust- 
worthy ; he often also heard them tell of the cruelties, 
murders, and outrages perpetrated on themselves by the 
white settlei's, and his sympathies were enlisted in 
their favour. Their warriors were grave and dignified 
men, and their wild, wandering life, and personal inde- 
pendence, filled his childish soul with a feeling of deep 
respect. 

This, however, was by no means a universal feeling ; 
wild beasts, Indians, and goblins furnished material for 
the fireside stories of the district. The principal nar- 
rator of such stories was an old crone called Aunt 
Huldah, who lived in a little log hut about half a mile 
from his Other's. This old woman was an implicit 
believer in witches and ghosts, and she perfectly 
revelled in stories about them. She sat in a low chair 
with her chin resting on her hands in the true attitude 
of the Mdrckeu Frau, her head shaking with pahy, 
and her eyes fixed on the huge blazing wood fire which 
lit up the room, as if she drew her inspiration there- 
from. Often would she be telling her stories while the 
storm was howling without or the cold moon and 
stars shining in the frosty sky, and as she grew inte- 
rested in her own relation she gpnew perfectly eloquent ; 
her eyes became larger and wilder, and her head shook 
more rapidly. Aunt Huldah's stories were calculated to 
produce a lasting impression; she told likewise of 
encounters with wild b^ts in dark nights in the depths 



of the woods, of lialr-breadth escapes in dreary swamps 
and swollen rivers, of children which had strayed away 
from home and been lost and starved to death in the 
woods; and these naturally enough furnished excite- 
ment and interest to the boy. Yet, however much they 
operated on his imagination, they did not deter him 
from rambling in the forest He had a Uu^ black dog 
of a fierce and daring character, and in company with 
this faithful creature he feared neither Indian, wild 
beast, nor goblin. They two clomb 1;^e hills together, 
and pushed their way through swamps and thickets ; 
and, as might be expected, this daring and independent 
Ufe produced as beneficial an effect on his character as 
on his physical frame ; he was bold, hai^y and resolute, 
with a strength and activity of body scarcely to be sur- 
passed. 

Christ said, "Suffer little children to come unto me, 
for of such is the kingdom of heaven ;" Henry Wright, 
whilst yet a boy, felt the truth of this, and acted in its 
spirit. Strong and bold as he was, and great as was 
the pleasure he took in an encounter with danger and 
difficulty, his best enjoyment was in the company of his 
little step-sisters ; his affection for them was intense ; 
he wandered with them about the home-fields, gather- 
ing for them fruits and flowers. Their soft and gentle 
natures wound themselves about his very soul, and 
called forth in him the beautiful spirit of self-sacrifice 
and love ; proving the words of the divine Master to be 
true. 

School days came. The school was kept in an old 
log building open to the roof, with two little holes for 
windows, and a loose floor of unplaned boards which 
moved at every step. The house stood on the banks of 
a stream close by a dark grove of hemlock trees; it was 
very dreaxy and desolate, and enough to frighten any 
children out of their wits. Bat there was no choice ; 
this was the only school of the district, and hither 
came all the children from far and near, both boys and 
girls, to be taught Many strange things occurred; 
among the rest it happened one day, to the great asto- 
nishment of both master and scholars, that a huge 
black snake poked his head out of one of the many 
large holes in the floor, and drawing out his body two or 
three feet, lay calmly looking around him with his saga- 
cious eyes as if making his observations. As the black 
snake is harml^, althoagh when irritated he is fierce 
in his demeanour, he was allowed to make his observa- 
tions in quietness; from this time he became a constant 
visitor; he lay coiled up on the floor by his hole with 
his head erected, and apparently listening with great 
satisfaction to the hum of the school. He was known 
amongst the children by the name of the learned snake. 

All the school influences were not good. At one 
time the master was a famous preacher among the 
Baptists; he was called Elder Woolcot, and was re- 
nowned for his faculty in prayer. He prayed in the 
school, morning and evening, and the parents thought, 
therefore, that their children must be well taught Be- 
sides praying, he drank, and his whiskv bottle stood in 
a cupboard near his desk. The school-house was small, 
and the children were all within reach of his long 
pliable stick, which was of beech, and made hard and 
tough at the thin end by fire. The description of this 
sshool and its ruler remind me of Blake's words— 

'* Bat to eo to school in a summer mom, 
Oh, it drives all joy away ; 
Under a cruel eye out- worn, 
The little ones spend the day 
In sighing and oismay.** 

It was thus the master prayed in the school. He 
stood up in the middle of the roon^ holding by his 
heavy chair. He was a large, strong-built man, with a 
broad face and small venomous eves which glared from 
under shaggy eyebrows; he pushed his spectacles on 
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the top of his head, and with his eyea open and fixed 
upon the children, and hin terrible rod, which had been 
steeped in fire, brandi«hed in hi a hand, he began his 
prayer by telling God what depraved little beings they 
were that stood trembling'all around him, and how they 
had more pleasure in wickedness than in goodne^, and 
all the while his eyes were fixed on them with a 
drunken ferocity, and if any one happened to move or 
look askance, down came the long rod upon his devoted 
shoulders, and he would pray all the more vehemently 
that such hardened hearts might be converted. 

Henry's father, who, as I have said, was himself a 
stem man, would never listen to complaints from his 
children about their treatment at school ; in the school- 
house the teachers were the masters, and he whipped 
his children for complaining of ill-treatment at the 
master's hands. This kept Henry silent under all his 
sufferings ; but his snflferinffs made not the Icm impres- 
sion, and the master's cruelties, under the guise of reli- 
gion, disgusted him with this sacred sentiment even in 
good men. 

Like the fisuDaily of Hutchinson, the iamily of the 
Wrights were singularly musical. Of the twelve chil- 
dren who grew up to man's and woman's estate, there 
was but one who could not sing, and most of them 
played on various instruments. 

The father himself was a fine singer, and had a power- 
ful bass voice; the instruments played upon in the 
family were the flute, the bugle, the hautboy, the 
clarionet, the bassoon, the kettle-drum, and the violon- 
cello. These fiunily conoerts, as may be imagined, were 
of the most delightfiil character. 

At eight years old Heniy attended a singing school, 
and was remarkable for his beautiful voice, and the ease 
and rapidity with which he could read music; his voice 
was a clear contralto, and he yery early learned to play 
on the flute ; at the age of thirteen he frequently accom- 
panied his elder brothers to play in the military band, 
on parade days, for which ho alone received two dollars 
a^ay. 

At this time the wars of Napoleon were convulsing 
Europe, and exciting a world-wide attention. Henry's 
father was a Federalist, and sided with Bn<^land against 
the conqueror ; the elder brother, who had the manage- 
ment of the farm while the father was from home on 
his house-building expeditions, was a determined De- 
mocrat, and upheld Napoleon in all his usurpations 
and overtumings. When they were together many 
warm debates took place on these subjects, and Henry, 
who had from his earliest childhood a martial tendency, 
sided with his brother and triumphed in the victories 
of Napoleon and the overthrow of the old dynasties. 
The daring energy of the conqueror fired the heart of 
the boy, and in idea he too was a warrior, leading on 
his army to battle and victory. Histories of war and 
conquest were then the aliment of his mind. He Mas 
inteniwly interested in the contests between the Indians 
and his Puritan forefathers, as well as in the events of 
the revolutionary war which severed America from the 
mother country ; for this reason it was perhaps that he 
enjoyed so greatly the pomp and show of those parade 
days, when, with his fife to his mouth, he took hin stand 
by hU brothers side, and blew forth the martial airs 
which had so infinite a charm for him. 

WliiNt I am speaking of Henry Wright's boyish 
love of martial glory, and his great admiration of 
Napoleon, I may mention the singularly striking 
resemblance there is in the outline of the head, and 
particularly in the formation and expression of the 
lower part of the face, to the basts and portraits of Na- 

Eoleon. So striking indeed is this resemblance, as to 
ave excited general attention on the continent, and 
among military men, to whom Napoleon's living eoun- 
tenant had been fiimiliar. 

(To be continued.) 
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PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILLIAM B. CAftPBITTBE, M.D. V.B.8. 

XI. — DxpurnxsoK of Live upon Foon. 

(Cottiwued from p. 58.^ 

As in Plants, so in Animals, the development of the 
bodily structure is the first or original source of the 
demand for Food. From a germ, too minute to be aeen 
without a microscope, is to grow up the gigantic 
Elephant or the mighty Whale ; and for this growth 
various materials are required, which the Food must 
supply, or the process must eeafie. The demand for 
Food hence created is nowhere more remarkable than in 
the class of Insects ; in which the young animal, when 
it comes forth from the egg, is leaa advanced in its 
development, and is of smalTer bulk in proportion to Its 
adult size, than the young of most other animals with 
which we are familiar, at the time of their coming into 
the world. The larva or caterpillar of the common 
Silk-worm weighs, when hatched, about 1-1 00th of a 
grain ; but when the caterpillar is full grown, it weighs 
about 95 grains, or 9,500 times its original weighL 
The increase is yet greater in other caterpillara, as that 
of the Goat-Moth, which weighs, w^hen full grown, no 
less than 72,000 times as much as when it crept out of 
the eg^. The bodily fabric is thus constructed at the 
expense of the nutritive materials supplied by the 
leaves upon which these caterpillars feed ; and as these 
materials form but a small part of the entire substance 
of the leaves — far more being ngected by the caterpillar 
as indige8tible,than that which U retained within its body 
as aliment — it is obvious that the voracity of these Insect 
larvse, when they are developed in large numbers, must 
have a veiy important influence upon vegetation. We 
recognize their wholesome control in the restraints they 
impose on the multiplication of some of our rankest 
weeds. The Nettle, which scarcely any beast will 
touch, supports fifty different species of Insects ; but for 
which check it would speedily annihilate all the plants 
in its neighbourhood. And those larvae which feed 
upon decaying animal matter are no less useful as 
scavengers, in removing that which would otherwise 
become increasingly oflensive and injurious. It is a 
common idea that the appearance of "maggots" in 
meat, cheese, etc, is the cause of the taint which is 
always found when they present themselves ; but it ia 
juiit the contrary, for the odour caused by the com- 
mencing decay is that which guides the parent-insect 
to the deposition of its eggs in situations where its 
offspring will find congenUl nourishment, and where 
they will exert a beneficial influence, by re-converting 
into living structure much that would otherwise pass 
into utter decay, and by thus diminishing, if not entirely 
checking, the noxious effluvia that would be given off 
during the process. That this is the true account of 
the cause of the appearance of maggots in tainted meat, 
etc., we have a curious proof, in the fact that the Fleah- 
fly has been known to lay its eggs in the fleshy petals 
of the Siapelia, or carrion-flower, which has a similar 
disagreeable odour, although the vegetable substance ia 
not adapted for their nourishment. The voracity of 
these larvae is enormous ; and the rapidity of their 
growth and complete development most wonderful. 
They have been found to increase in weight as much as 
Uoo hundred times in the course of a single day ; and a 
few days are sufficient for them to go through all their 
stages of growth and transformation, and to produce 
another generation. Hence Linnieus made the as-^er- 
tion, which (however strange it may at first sight 
appear) is based on actual observation and calculation, 
that three Flesh-flies and their immediate progeny 
(each female giving birth to at least 20,000 young) 
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wonld devour the eareaae of a dead horse with m^eater 
celerity than a Lion coald aceompUfth the Fame feat. 

These destructive propensities of the larvae of Innecta^ 
however, are not always restraine4 within such limits 
as to be oaefnl to Man. Some of the most common and 
desimctive pests to the fhrmer are the larvse of the 
Cockehafer and of the Elater or SUp-Jaek Beetle (which 
last is known in its imperfect state as the Wire-worm) ( 
these live entirely beneath the ground, and devour the 
roota of com, grass, etc. ; and they are especially disr 
poaed to multiply, when the Rooks and other birds, by 
which they are naturally kept in check, are foolishly 
destroyed by the farmer. Of the destruotlon caused by th^ 
voraoions operations of other larvse above ground, no in- 
Btaneesthat have oeeorred in this country have been more 
remarkable than the loss of almost their entire turnip 
crop, which the farmers in some parts of England (espe- 
cially in the southern and eastern counties) suffered a 
few years ago. The parent-insects were seen buEzing 
over the fields, and depositing their eggs on the plants, 
which they do not themselves use as food ; and in a few 
days all the soft portions of the leaves were destroyed, 
and nothing was seen over entire fields of what had 
been previously a luxuriant vegetation, but the withered 
and blackened stalks, like skeletons on a battle field, 
marking the extent of the devastation. 

In most of these eases of extremely rapid growth, 
the necessity for food is so constant, that death takes 
place if it be withheld for even a single day ; and the 
same is observable, though to a less extent, in 
all yoni^ animals, which show a closer dependence 
upon a r^ular supply of aliment, than is manifested by 
adults of the same species. Hence, if children and 
adults be shut up altogether, and be deprived of food, the 
youngest will usually perish first The Italian poet 
Dante has given a terrible picture of such an oecurrence, 
in his account of the imprisonment of Ugolino and his 
children. 

But we do not usually find that in Animals, as in 
Plants, the greater proportion of the food taken in 
during the period of growth becomes pcrmanently 
incorporated with the bodily fabric ; so that the pame 
materials continue to form part of it from its first de- 
velopment to its final decay. Were this the case, a very 
much smaller portion of food would be required 
by the growing Animal, than we find to be really 
neoeasary. Thus, a child who requires a pound of 
solid food per day, or S65 pounds in a year, may not 
increase in weight during that time more than 10 
pounds ; so that the proportion of that food which has 
been actually retained in his body, and which hss con- 
tributed to its development, is really quite trifling when 
eompiired to the whole. What, then, are the sources of 
demand for the large remainder 1 And what are the 
souroes of demand in the adult Animal, which, although 
it has attained its fiill bulk (instead of continuiog to 
increase without limit, like the tree), still requires 
nearly the »ame supply? In answering these questions, 
we sliall have to refer to explanations which have been 
already given; and to avoid needless repetition, the 
general facts only will be here recapitulated. 

In the first place, then, a continual decay is taking 
place in the fabric of Animals, as a necessary conse- 
quence of its peculiar chemical composition. This decay 
is more rapid in the softer tissues than in the harder, 
and at high temperatures than at low (vol. i. p. 297). 
The products of this decay are carried off in great part 
by the process of respiration, and in part by other 
channels of excretion : but to repair its effects, a fresh 
supply of food will be required ; and the demand thus 
created will of course be proportional to the amount of 
Animal tissue which needs replacement. Hence, in the 
cold-blooded Animal, the temperature of whose body is 
dependent upon that of the surrounding air or water, 
the demand for food originating in this source will vary 



with the temperature; and thus we find that Frogs, 
Snakes, etc., which take a large amount of food during 
the snmmer, can endure a long abstinence from it in 
the spring and autumn, and pass the whole period of 
their torpidity without needing any fresh supply — even 
though tnat torpiditv be prolonged (as it has been, for the 
sake of experiment, by the artificial cold of an ice-house) 
for years instead of months. And when certain warm- 
blooded Animals pass for a time into the condition of 
oold-blooded, as in fcw6erwa«ion,— the temperature of 
their bodies being no longer maintained at a high fixed 
standard, hut sinking wuh the air even neariy to the 
freezing point, —we find that they can endure a similar 
deprivation of food (vol.i. p. 169). Hence, the renova- 
tion of those parts of the Animal fabric that are subject, 
fh>m their p<K!u1iar constitution, to continual decay, is 
a- source of demand for food, which, in Man and other 
warm-blooddd Animals that do not hybcmate, is con- 
stant in all states of the system. The union of Kitrogen 
with Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Carbon, in most of the 
Animal tissues, gives them a much greater tendency to 
decay than that which exists in most of the Vegetable 
structures ; for it is a general fact in Chemistry, that 
substances into which Kitrogen largely eutcrs are pecu- 
liarly unstable in their character, or liable to have their 
composition changed by slight causes. And we find, 
moreover, that a very large proporiion of the Animal 
fabric is made up of »qft tissues, which, on account of 
the larL'c quantity of water they contain, are much 
more liable to decay than the denser and drier parts of 
the fabric. The bones, the hair, a id the nails, are the 
most durable parts of the human I )dy ; and these form 
but a small part of it. when comp red with the mass of 
softrr substances which the bones protect, or with which 
they are enclosed. In the Tree, on the other hand, the 
soft tissues of the leaves an<l flowers constitute but 
a very small part of the entire mass ; the greatest part 
being composed of the woody structure, which, when 
placed in circumstances not unfavourable to its pre- 
servation, is among the most durable of all organized 
substances. Hence we see why this continual decay 
should be a much more important source of the demand 
for food in the Animal than it is in the Plant; the 
composition of the Animal tissues rendering them 
more prone to it; and the larger proportion of soft 
tissues in their fabric giving increased activity to the 
process. 

But, secondly, there are two parts of the Animal 
&bric, constituting in the higher animals a very con- 
siderable proportion of the whole, which are subject to 
a decay that is proportional to the use that is made of 
them ; these are, the Muscular flesh, and the substance 
of the Nerves. There is strong reason to believe, as 
already stated (vol. i. p. 298), that every operation of 
the Animal powers of sensation, thought, emotion, 
reason. Will, etc., involves the death and decay of a 
certain amount of the Nervous tissue ; and that every 
exertion of mechanical force, however trifling in degree, 
involves a like change in the substance of the Muscles. 
Hence we find that the demand for Food bears a close 
relation to the activity of these Animal functions ; so 
that a diet which would be superfluous and injurious to 
an individual of inert bodily and mental habits, is suit- 
able and beneficial to one who is leading a life of con- 
tinual exertion ; and this diiference manifests itself in 
the wants of the same individual who makes a change 
in his habits,— the indolent man acquiring an appetite 
by vigorous exertion, and the active man losing his 
disposition to hearty feeding by any cause that keeps 
him from his accustomed exercise. We fee precisely 
the same contrast between Animals of different trilxs, 
whose natural instincts lead them to diflereut kinds of 
life. The Birds of most active flight, aud the Mammals 
which are obliged to pot forth the greatest eflbrts to 
obtain their food, need the largest and most constant 
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supplies of natriment; bat even the least active of 
these classes stand in remarkable contrast with the inert 
• Reptiles, whose slow and feeble moyements are attended 
with so little iraste, that they can sustain life for weeks 
and even months, with little or no diminution of their 
usual activity, without a fresh supply of food. In the 
state of hybernation, however, the torpidity of the 
former is almost as profound as that of the latter ; and 
the nearly complete suspension of all the operations of 
the Nervous and Muscular systems together, under the 
influence of the winter cold, occasions a corresponding 
suspension in the decay of their substance, and conse- 
quently in the demand for food arising from that cause. 

For the renovation of those parts of the body, then, 
which have suffered from decay, whether that decay be 
the simple and necessary result of the action of Oxygen 
on oiganized substances in general, or whether it be the 
consequence of the peculiar changes taking place in the 
Nervous and Muscular systems as a condition of their 
activity, a continual new development of tissue must take 
place; and this is effected by processes of the same 
kind.as those which are concerned in the first building- 
np of the fabric. Hence, however strange the statement 
may appear, the growUi of the body never ceases, al- 
though its increase has a limit ; for, during the whole 
period of life, a continued growth or new production 
must take place to compensate for the continual decay. 
In youth the growth is more active than the decay ; and 
the bulk of Ihe body increases up to a certain point. 
When this limit Las been attained, the adult fabric 
having been developed, the processes of growth and decay 
remain for a time nearly balanced ; so that little increase 
or decrease takes place for a long period. As years 
advance, iiowever, the waste or decay of the body goes 
on more rapidly th&n its renovation ; and the &bric 
gradually loses its once fair proportions, and shrinks 
into the attenuated and decrepid form of extreme old 
age. 

Now, in the growth of the Animal fabric, an im- 
mense number of operations are involved, some of which 
we may hereafter trace; but it is a fact as general in the 
Animal as we have seen it to be in the Vegetable king- 
dom, that, the more rapid the process of growth, the 
shorter is the duration of the fabric produced by it; 
and that the construction of the more permanent and 
elaborate parts is effected through the agency of others 
of simpler and more transitory character. The decay 
and fall of the leaves, which have been the instruments 
of obtaining and preparing the materials for the growth 
of the stem and branches, is the type of many similar 
changes that are continually taking place in the Animal 
body, for the same purpose ; the internal parts, which 
are concerned in the preparation of the new matter 
obtained from the food and In the conversion of them 
into living tissues, being in a state of change so con- 
stant as to present to us almost daily (if we could 
scrutinize all. that is taking place within us) the very 
same phenomena, as we sec upon a larger scale and oc- 
cupying a longer period of time, in the shedding and 
renewal of the leaves of a vast forest The active exer- 
cise of the Animal functions, involving as it does a 
greater activity of the Vegetative or nutritive opera- 
tions, thus creates another source of demand for food ; 
since the very machinery (so to speak) which is con- 
cerned in its preparation and conversion into the Ani- 
mal fabric, is itself requiring continual renovation ac- 
cording to the use made of it. 

Bat there is another most important cause of demand 
for food amongst the higher Animals, which is totally 
dUtinet from the preceding, and which does not exist 
either amongst the lower Animals, or in the Vegetable 
kingdom. We have seen (vol i. p. 159) that Mam- 
mals and Birds, and we may add, to a certain extent. 
Insects also, are able to sustain the heat of their bodies 
al a fixed standard^ and thus to be independent of 



variations in external temperature. We have fiuilMr 
seen that they are enabled to do this by a prooew 
strictly analagous to the ordinary combustion of fuel ; 
the Carbon and Hydrogen which has been sunplied bj 
their food, or which has been set free from tnetr own 
bodies i^r having been employed for a time in the com- 
position of the living tissues, being made to unite with 
the Oxygen intTodu<^ by the respiratory process, and 
thus giving off the same heat as if the same materiaU 
were consumed in a furnace (vol. i. p. 199). And it 
has been further shown, that the Immediate canae of 
death in. a warm-blooded Animal from which food has 
been entirely withheld, is the inability any longer to 
sustain the temperature which is requisite for the per- 
formance of its vital operations (p. 200). Hence we 
see the necessity for a constant supply of aliment in 
the case of warm-blooded Animals, for this purpose 
alone ; and the demand will be chiefly regulated by the 
external temperature. When the heat is npidlj 
carried off from the surface by the chilling influence of 
the surrounding air, a much greater amount of Carbon 
and Hydrogen must be consumed within the body, to 
maintain its proper heat, than when the air is nearly as 
warm as the body itself; so that a diet which is appro- 
priate to the former circumstances is superfluous and 
injurious in the latter; and the food which is amply 
sufficient in a warm climate, is utterly destitute of 
power to enable the body to resist the Influence of 
severe cold. This is a fact continually experienced; 
both in the ordinary alternations of our own summer 
and winter ; and, still more remarkably, when the same 
individual is subjected to the extremes of heat and cold, 
in successively visiting the tropical and frigid zones. 

Thus we find that, in the Animal body, food is ordina- 
rily required for five different purposes. First, for the 
original construction or building-up of the fitbric 
Second, for the renovation of that which Ib lost by ita 
continual decay, even when in state of repose. Third, 
for the replacement of the Nervous and Muscular sab- 
stances, which are used-up in every exertion of the 
peculiar Animal powers. Fourth, for the frequent 
renewal of the parts concerned v.\ the reception of the 
food, and in its application to thj purposes just named. 
And FiftJi, for the supply of the materials of the heat- 
producing process, by which the temperature of the 
body is kept up. For the first four of these, the same 
kind of aliment is required ; that, namely, which cor- 
responds in its chemical nature with the substance of 
the body itself; and this we shall call tissue fowL Bat 
for the last, the preferable materials are substances 
containing no Nitrogen, but a large proportion of 
Carbon and Hydrogen ; and these may be distinguished 
as combustion-food. It will be shown in our next 
paper, of what fundamental importance this distinction 
is ; the true economy of food being dependent upon ihe 
proper adjustment of these two kinds respectively to 
the wants of the bodily system. 

These wants are made known to us by the sensation 
of hunger, which prompts us to take measures to satisfy 
them. Though we are accustomed to refer this sensation 
to the stomach, yet there is good reason to believe that 
it is not so much connected with the empty state of 
that cavity, as with the demand for nourishment exist- 
ing in the body generally. Thus it has been found 
that the attempt to allay its pangs, when food baa nut 
been obtainable, by filling the stomach with subetanoes 
not capable of affording nourishment^ is only successful 
for a time ; the feeling soon returning with increased 
violence, and continuing until the wants of the system 
are supplied. It is extremely important to bi^ in 
mind this fact ; because the disregard of it is one of 
the most common causes of that injury, which a large 
proportion of those who live in plenty are continually 
doing to themselves, by taking into the stomach much 
more than the system requires. The quantity of food 



which u really neceuvy for the wants of the body, is 
leas than thai which, when hastily eaten, is required to 
satisfy the appetite ; for it is only vhen the dimtive 
prooeas has commenced, that the system feels wat its 
wants are being supplied; and Ihc old precept of 
** leading off with an appetite" has, tLerefore, like many 
other wise old saws, a good philosophical foundation. 
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knsTes and rsdicsU delight in them — I riog 
Hie good old times — ^tbe golden days when George Uie Thwl 

wuking; 
When change wts never talked ahont, except hj 'WhiKs for place ; 
When not a radical dared nhow 'mongst gentfemen his face ; 
When " oar glurioui con»titution** was not a butt for wit. 
Bat was toasted without asking what it was with *' Pilot" Pitt. 
To tee how Tories ruled the roast was then a happy sight. 
Then gentlemen were snre of place, and eveiything was right; 
Bnt place or pension, now, aUs ! we*re sure of no such thing, 
As we were in the good old times, when George the Tliird was 

king. 

When demagogues tliea preached reform and all their horrid 

stniT, 
To eall them thieves and Jacohins was answer held enoagh ; 
Ko honest ooontiy gentleman had need to task in vain, 
For airgnments that wouldn't come to prove them wrong, his 

brain; 
Oh those were blessed times — ^the jail, the pillory, the fine. 
Proved Bishops all as pure as Paul— the Tory rule divine ; 
Ko Times with awful leaders then our par^ thundered down. 
No Punch theoD made us week "by week the laugh of every down ; 
Ah, fools of title now from all no old respect can wriuff I 
Ah, good old times, it was not n when George the Third was 

kiagi 

What does one gam by talking now of altar and of king ? 
If one now cry " No Popery r abu, what will it bring? 
Ah, Protestant and placeman still in those good times were one. 
And he who deepest damned the Pope the wMt promotion won ! 
Keroe bigot hate in thOte good times met favour, not disgrace, 
Dissent was then a blessed bar across the path to place ; 
It*s ahnost now enoagh to make a man his Church forswear, 
TV> see how Pspists gain the loaves and fishes everywhere — 
To see them get what we so want, a Churchman s heart must 

wring— 
Ahy Popery and want were one when George the Third was 

Alas ! alas ! for titled fools where is the old respect P 
Now knaves, alas I however high, no reverence must expect ; 
Coat»-of-arms are at a discount, and Norman blood's the acorn 
Of men who work — ^low men, who but to drudge for us were 

bom. 
Instead of being bowed to as the porcelain of earth. 
One now ii forced at least to show some mind and moral worth ; 
Mechanics* Institutions are up in every town. 
On hustings and at vestries mere tradesmen talk us down ; 
Ah, we'd no need of character, and sense, and all that thing. 
When Tory votes and rank were all— when George the Third 

wssking! 

And stiU as year goes after year, we're shooUered to the wall, 
Till scarce a single good abuse we nowour own can call ; 
Emancipated Catholics— the Test AcU all laid low— 
Our snag old pocket Boroughs all struck from us at a blow ; 
And last and wont— ah, worst of all !— the blessed Com Iaws, 

meant 
To sweQ from others* earnings our rent-rolls, frx)m us rent ; 
And pensions too, and sinecures, their fate will be the same. 
And men they won't allow us long to rate below our game ; 
Ah, poachers by the thousand we sent tojail, nor heard 
A word about their ruin, in the days of George the TLird t 

Tlie devil take immortal Boz, and Jerrold too to boot, 
Who make us tliink the poorest man a brother, not a brate-^ 
A pUgue on Colonel Thompsons, on Cobdens and on Brights, 
On Foxes and on ^iotts, who prate of poor men's rights ; 
Tour Hewitts and your Martineaus— a prst on all, I say. 
Who preach to rank its duties in their unpleasant way ; 



Alas! alas! the Qnarterly, and Croker, and abuse. 
That put such down in ^ood old times are now of little use ; 
And good will on, in spite of us, and mind, and all that thing-^ 
Ah, good old times, it was not so when George the Third was 
king I 



A WEEK ON THE KIVERS OF NORFOLK. 

bt bilyekpbv. 

Part tbk Ssookd. 

Tub sands hereabouts are exceedingly dangerous. 
Some of them are doubtless of very ancient elevation. 
The Hasborough sand, north of Yarmouth, shows its 
former elerstion above the level of the ocean by the 
number of the grinders of elephants found there during 
the last centuiy. Yet with this strong tidal influence 
in the amassment of vast deposits of sand, the encroach- 
ment of the sea is visible lUong the full extent of the 
coast Years before geology had become a science, and 
men merely wondered and surmised where they now 
investigate and ratiocinate, many of the then scientific 
conjectured that Britain had not always been insular, 
but had formed a north-western portion of Europe. 
Yerstcgan, who published his " Restitution of Decayed 
Intelligence," in Holland, at about the close of the 
Aixtccuth century, mentions the fact as one of certainty; 
as If some light of modem geological science had already 
shone upon studies of the learned. An eminent geolo- 
gist and antiquarian, the late Mr. Woodward, was of 
opinion, that in an early geological age Britain was 
ioined to the continent, and that in the part now covered 
by the German Ocean, lying between Norfolk and Hoi* 
land, there existed extensive fresh water lakes sur- 
rounded by vast forests, the trunks of whose trees are to 
this day found embedded in the alluvial soil, particularly 
on the sesHsoast about Brancaster ; and that tiieae forests 
were inhabited by herds of deer and oxen is apparent 
from the bones and horns found in their stratum. 
"These remains," he further says, in his Synoptical 
Table of British Organic Remains, " of the submarine 
forests of our eastern coast are found in the greatest 
perfectidh on the beach at Palling in Norfolk ; these 
are bouldered fragments strongly impregnated with the 
oxyde of iron, the pores and fibres remaining perfect. 
That this county is situated on the great dudk for- 
mation which is the substratum of idl Europe is evident, 
whilst we can further see that this extensive marine 
deposit, emerging from the waters of the ocean, became 
inhabited by heMs of elephants, together with the mas- 
tadon, hippopotamus, and other tenants of the forest. 
It seems this chalk was subsequently disrupted, Rcpa- 
rating this country from the continent, at the same 
time forming the valleys of East Norfolk and the drain- 
age of the county. From the number of grinders of 
elephants found on the oyster bed of Hasborough, we 
are warranted in concluding that upwards of five hun- 
dred animals were deposited in that limited space. 
This bank was discovered in 1820, and during the first 
twelve months many hundred specimen of the molar 
teeth of elephants were destroyed by the fishermen, who 
were amused by breaking them; their wonder being 
excited by the grinders separating into laminae. Off the 
Knole sand was dredged up, some years ago, the finest 
tusk of an elephant that this country has produced ; it 
measured nine feet and a half along its curvature, and 
weighed ninety-seven pounds." 

It was a lovely morning, and the 'sea unusually calm 
for a coast against which, even in slight gales, the ocean 
beats with iron waves. Clearing the passage between the 
Holm and Barnard Sands, we passed the spot of one of 
Van Tromp's disastrous defeats during the Civil Wars. 
The villages that stand at intervals along the low cliffs 
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of SafTolk irere once situated far inland. One that, 
Bome centuries ago, possessed a weekly market, contains 
now only two houses, and the whole parish of but an 
acre or so of land. The village of Cove Ales, pointed 
out by the pilot, was once a consideraMe fishing town, 
possessing a most magnificent church, the ruins of 
which yet attest its former grandeur. It was the birth- 
place of John Bale, the celebrated Carmelite friar, and 
author, amongst other works, of " lUustres Majaru 
Britannia" By mid-day we lay to off Dunwich ; our 
jolly-boat, as it went in to shore, sweeping over the foun- 
dations of the engulphed city. At this place the en- 
croachments of the sea are seen in their wonderful 
extent ; for now a mean village of about forty houses, 
and a fsw ruins, are all that is spared of a royal city — 
the city of Saxon kings and prelates, and the early 
bishops' see of Angles, possessing a mint and royal 
chace. The latter is now entirely covered by the ocean, 
though remnants of its gigantic oaks are thrown upon 
shore after a storm. It extended about seven miles out 
into the present sea ; church after church has been swept 
away, and the graveyards tumbling downwards aud 
exposing the relics of the dead. About 1677 the sea 
reached the market-place, suddenly overwhelming that 
and the gpneat church, since which time the engulph- 
ment has gone on piecemeal. The few remaining houses 
stand upon a cliff of some height, though of so friable 
and loose a soil as to be pervious to land springs, and 
no protection against the actions of the tides. Land 
springs are the great destroying agent of these ea.4tcm 
shores ; week by week the cliffs round Cromer in Nor- 
folk are undermined and swept away; and it is not 
improbable that in another seventy years, or less, the 
great eastern valleys of Norfolk will be once more filled 
by the ocean tides. It is almost a matter of absolute 
certainty, unless art can raise some barrier of defence. 

After we had rambled about the ruins of Dunwich, 
and seen the relics of the last of its splendid churches, 
we returned on board to dinner, after which the anchor 
was heaved, and the sails set to the north. We passed 
some few cobles going out to the fishing stations. They 
are chiefly manned by a half-agricultural population, 
who after the fishing season draw their boats on shore, 
and turn to the business of the spade or plough. In a 
great agricultural county like Norfolk, the times of 
wheat sowing and marsh drainage are those that require 
the full strength of the population. Till the Reformation 
the fisheries of Britain gave employment to a great 
portion of its people, and looking at the decayed villages 
and towns along its whole extent of sea-coast, one would 
be led to believe in a decrease of population. But the 
■taple food of a OaUiolic people was fish ; to procure 
this in sufficient quantities necessarily employed large 
bodies of men, who by reason of their importance were 
bound together, by peculiar privileges, into guilds :uid 
corporate bodies. Scarcely a monastery or abbey but 
had its fishing-house upon the nearest coast; or else 
traded largely with these privileged and, often, wealthy 
companies. 

we passed Lowestoft, with its pretty hanging gardens 
on the ness towards the sea ; next Yarmouth, and just 
as the moon had risen to its full the anchor was cast off 
Caister beech. The coast here is as unbroken as the 
opposite shores of Holland. On the side nearest the 
sea it is covered with little heaving patches of fnrze ; 
whilst inland it offers a great extent of marshes, that in 
winter is mostly overflowed. Though there was little 
of the picturesque in sand banks, and scanty vege- 
tation, — for even the few trees spread their branches 
inland, — we landed upon Caister beach not only with 
curiosity, but interest. This Caister {Ccuftruni)^ as its 
name bespeaks, was a Roman station, and supposed 
summer camp to that of Burgh on the opposite shore of 
this northern branch of the estuary of the Oariensis. 
It was probably merely an earthwork (JiHiva)^ as no 



remains of walls are on reeord, though Roman imple- 
ments and urns have been found at difierent periods. 
But Caister owes its memorable associations to Sir John 
Fastolf, the owner and builder of its castle, and the pro- 
totype from whence Shakspearo is said to have drawn 
his famous Sir John. Some of the early editors of 
Shakspeare affirm that the original name was Oldcastle, 
bat changed into Fa.staff at the suggestion of Queen 
Elizabeth. As fiir as books may ht evidence, there 
seem few points of similarity between the original and 
copy; yet possibly minute peculiarities in the cha- 
racter of the real Sir John may have been matter of 
verbal tradition in the time of Shakspeare, though lost 
to the next age. The real Sir John fought at Agincourt 
with memorable bravery, was seneschal of Kormandy 
under the Duke of Bedford, and led the celebrated 
battle of the " Herrings ;" still he did fly from the field 
of Pataie amidst the panic of the whole English army 
in their superstitious dread of the supposed spiritual 
prowess of Joan of Arc. In this, at least, was some 
foundation for the poet's witty satire in the fourth act 
of Henry the Sixth, and even the matter of the saok 
may not have been wholly imaginary, even when allow- 
ance is made for an author's exaggeration. 

For his share in the disaster) of this battle, Fastolf 
was deprived of the garter ; but his character for cou- 
rage and ability was so well established tliat it was 
soon restored, and he was preferred to various poets of 
honour and command. After governing Normandy for 
about four years, he made his final return home in 
about 1440, when he was near sixty yean of age, and 
spent the remainder of his life at this castle, which it 
hjEid been his pride to erect and adorn. 

We walked onward to the ruins which stand about a 
mile and a quarter from the sea, on a slight elevation 
of soil. In its original state it was a building of much 
magnificence, with two courts and an inner and an 
outer moat; but more than four hundred years had 
passed since its erection, and for full half that time it 
had not only been allowed to fall into gradual decay, 
but to affjrd building materials far the hall and cot- 
tage. A long list of its apartments is preserved in Sir 
John's Inventory in the 2Ist volume of the Archeologia, 
but we now looked in vain for any vestiges of them. A 
tower of considerable height was still partially entire, 
and the various floors into which it was divided were 
yet to be distinguished by the intersecting beams ; an 
ancient flagstaff mouldered in the winds, though the 
banner of Agincourt or the bearings of the Fastolf^ no 
longer waved upon its summit. The inner moat was 
still eutirc ; but all traces of pleasaunce or garden wore 
utterly gone. 

Sir John died immensely rich, and the extraordinary 
inventory of his moveable wealth is, as I have said, 
preserved. In it are mentioned " consecrated candell- 
stikkes allegilt," a pix and cross, a ewer and chalice, 
" likewise allegilt" Besides the plate in his honse in 
Bermondsey aud the Abbey of SU Bennetts at Holme, 
thin at Caister alone, without mentioning gold plate, 
weighed 13.400 ounees. Amongst the articles was a 
saltcellar " like a Bastell (Bastile) allegilt with rosys," 
weighing seven tv-seven ounces; a spice plate "welle 
gilt,'* of one hundred and ten ounces, a flagon weighing 
three hundred and sixty-eight ounces, which when 
filled according to the measure of Sir Juhn*s hospitality, 
might have made a draught for one of those Scandina- 
vian heroes supposed to quaff mead in the Valhalla of 
the gods. There were a hundred and eleven other 
drinking vessels of silver; two hundred and fifty-one 
silver dishes and platters; and more curious than all, a 
ginintic toasting furk of silver thus noted, " Item, 
1 Roste Iren with 7 staves, and 1 foldyng stele of silver 
wcing" seventy-three ounces. Next is an account of the 
wardrobe Of its "canvass, ^ne linen, and clothis of 
divers bortes." "It would appear," says Kr. Amyot, 
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"from the abnndance of the material glTen ander this 
head, that it was the practice in houses remote from the 
metropoliB, to hoard up large stores of such articles in 
readiness for use." The furniture of all classes is next 
described in the order of the respective rooms in which 
it was arninged. In the steward s room I find " tlirce 
grete brasse pottys of Frenche fascion," and other arti- 
cles. It is evident that French fashions and many of 
the Injuries which are now prevalent, were then equally 
prized. Not only are feather beds found in most of the 
chambers, even down to the porter's, but pillows of do>vn 
and lavender appear in all the principal rooms, except 
that occupied by Sir John. The old warrior liinii^lf, 
however, did not disdain to repose on a feather bed 
covered «ith blankets of fustian, and his cook slept 
under a coverlet of " roses and blood hounds' head^/' 
There is, however, an entire al)sence of books, except 
three religious mii«sals,and a Martyrolog}' In the chapel. 
This is the more strange as Sir John had for \\U friend 
and secretary William of Worcester, whose studies he 
encouraged, and who is known to have Mcarehcd for 
Korman and French chronicles with all the p:v^sion of 
a modem bibliomaniac. Though printing was not 
introduced into England till some few jears later, one 
might have expected to find, if not the Roman classics, 
at least, manuscripts of the popular English poctr}' of 
the day, as that of Chaucer and Qower ; but as we have 
notice of two books, in the Paston Letters, given by 
Sir John to his secretary, there is some probability that 
there were others, though removed from Caister at the 
death of Sir John and before the taking of the inven- 
tory. Though Fastolf was twice married, he died 
childle&s in 1459, and his great wealth caused a length- 
ened litigation amongst the parties claiming heirship. 
He was a great benefactor to l>oth universities, particu- 
larly to Magdalen College, Oxford, to which, amongst 
other wealth, he left the "Boar's Head" in Southwark. 
It was the deep winter season when Sir John died, and 
he was buried in the Abbey of St. Bennet's in the Holm, 
fifteen miles fro*n this manor of Caister. A narrow 
causeway was the only road across the flooded and deso- 
late marshes that lay between his old house and his 
new. It must have been a strange sight to see that 
lengthened train of priests, kinsmen, soldiers, and 
retainers, bending to the keen ocean blast and bearing 
on the body of a hero of Agiucourt, not to be immor- 
talized by his valour or good deeds, but by the satire of 
a great poet yet unborn, and in one of the most de- 
lightful and witty characters of the comic stage. 

The pig-sties, cart-sheds, and dove-cotes of a modem 
farm, now nestle in the wide fire-places and chapel 
windows. At this hour they were partly hidden by the 
deep shadows of the walls; and where the illusive beauty 
of the moonlight fell, there age and mouldering decay 
bcemcd stripped of half its desolation. From the sum- 
mit of the old avenue we gave one last look, and bidding 
farewell to my friend, whose jolly-boat waited for him on 
the shore, 1 hastened to my shelter for that night at an 
homestead in the marshes of the Bure. 

My solitary way was long, so that it was late before I 
arrived ; but there awaited the hospitable welcome of a 
substantial supper that soon smoked on pewter as bright 
as silver. The kitchen in which my host received me 
— ^for the place was too primitive to have a parlour — 
formed the very beau-ideal of such ancient halls and 
butteries as we see in prints representing the granges 
of the middle ages. Its vast old stone fire-place, its 
rude carved oaken settles on either side, its timber roof, 
its flagged, yet exquisitely clean floor, its piles of pewter 
ranged on skeleton-dressers, its high backed chairn three 
centories old, were all in keeping. My host, though 
old, was exceedingly intelligent, and had adopted most 
of the improvements in agriculture. " Look out," he 
said, "from your window in the morning, and see my 
herd of two hundred Oalloways, up to their knees in 



grrass and clorer, and remember that the whole was a 
swamp thirty years ago, producing only a few boat-loads 
of reeds for thatching, or litter, and that will show you 
what drainage and top dressing can do." 

Of my chamber of that night I might hare said 
with Tennyson, 

'* Pear room, the apple of my tifrht, 
There is no room so eiquiaite -^ 

for it had whitewalls,whitebed,white chairs, white floor, 
with a great jar of lavender on the window-sill, with the 
window itself half imbedded in a luxuriant vine, through 
which came resolutely in the next morning the glad- 
ness of as bright a sun as ever shone on earth. It was 
yet early when my host tapped at my door, and after 
a ramble with him amidst his favourite herd, we 
pa&scd into the garden full of old country flowers and 
herbs, and, more delightful still, into his old monkish 
apple orchard, the mossed trees bending under their 
load ofbeefin apples, which are considered such a luxuiy 
when dried with care. This is an apple that appears 
peculiar to the light sandy soil of Norfolk, though of 
that kind now becoming very rare, yet still found in the 
vicinity of conventual buildings. It is evidently a relic 
of the "monks' apples," and though elsewhere the 
shrivelled pip shows signs of degeneracy, the dark red 
and green of this peculiar autumn apple is still here- 
abouts the pride of many a homestead orchard. After 
breakfast and the despatch of a farm labourer to the 
boat with a store of good things, my host proposed to 
accompany me, and led the way, through the feathery 
alders that fenced in the homestead, to the marsh. We 
were often knee deep in the grass, the whole marsh 
stretching before us like a g^een sea, and the wild con- 
voh-ulus garlanding the moist banks and bending with 
its weight of blossom. At last the white sails of the 
cutter came in sight, as they feathered up the tall spars 
against the blue skies. After good bye with my host 
we crept a few miles lazily up the Bure that sunny 
afternoon, the south wind lightly filling the sails, ana 
lengthening out the ripple at the bows. Except a 
passing wherry or a herdsman on the marsh, nothing 
disturbed the intense stillness of the scene ; and the 
beautiful champaign land that shuts in this valley 
seemed to close around and hide me from the living 
world. AVe lay to before sunset, to pitch the tent 
upon the green shore of a little bight partly fenced in 
with reeds. Whilst Jemmy prepared the evening meal, 
and stewed a fowl with a few of the mushrooms that in 
this place absolutely whitened the more elevated banks 
of the river, I baited the night lines for eel fishing. 
There are vast quantities of fish in these deep streams ; 
and during the middle ages many mills and marshland 
homesteads were held of the monasteries by the fee- 
rent of so many eels annually. 

On the morrow about noon we reached the site of the 
celebrated abbey of St. Bennet's at Holm, the bishop of 
Norwich still holding his right as a spiritual lord iu 
Parliament by the title of its mitred lord abbot. 
The only portion of the ruins now left is a part of 
the beautiful gateway now converted into a draining 
mill. Like Croyland it was fenced in bv desolate 
marshes, crossed by causeways now nearly obliterated ; 
and the walls, Ftrongly fortified, dipped to the estuary 
and encircled the holy precincts of the island. I could 
just trace the probable boundary of the outer walls ; but 
not one stone is left upon another of the chapel where 
finally rested Sir John Fastolf. There was food enough 
here for the most excursive imagination. This place 
populous in a des rt; its trains of monks and soldiers, 
its embassies from kings and commons, its abbot^i 
lords of whole counties, its serfs and feofls, its chapels 
and its shrine, its noble scriptorium, its world care and 
secular ambition, passed as a dream; and a wayf trer 
stood as humbly on the scattered ashes of the world's 
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pomp and diligence, as ooce did those poor and perse- 
cuted Saxon Christians, who hero on this " holy isle/' 
already holy from Scandinavian myth, raised their 
humble shelling where had fallen the blood from the 
altars of Thor and Odin. 

In the afternoon the sails were set for Wrozham 
Broad. Oar boat was brought to in a pretty cove, the 
anchor thrown over, the sails furled, the yards, that 
stretched their enormous shadows, lengthened out 
almost across the Broad by a ray of the setting sun, 
were hauled down and stowed away, and the fire lighted 
for the teakettle. Whilst we were at tea, several 
friends whose boats were on the Broad came to talk 
over the water frolic of the morrow. I was up so early 
next morning that, when I got outside, the Broad lay 
enveloped in a dense mist, so thick as to be quite im- 
pervious to sight, and hiding the twenty or thirty boats 
anchored upon the lake. Some rain had fi&llen, and 
the sails were drenched. Whilst Jemmy and the boy 
shook them out and placed things in order, I got into 
the jolly-boat and sculled to the end of the Broad into 
the river, and tying the boat to an alder jumped on 
shore. I climbed the heights of Hoveton and turned 
to look upon the Broad, river, and valley that lay be- 
neath shrouded in mist. l?ot a sound of life stole up 
from below; not a breath of air stirred the foliage. 
There was a sublimity in the misty repose of nature 
which was heightened, rather than disturbed, by an occa- 
sional rook flitting across like some grey shade startled 
at the approach of dawn. Even as I looked the sun 
upsprung from the clouds, shooting its rays through 
the mist like arrows. The fleecy rack rolled over and 
over in enormous billows ; then it waxed f&inter, leaving 
for the instant little clouds, like islands floating amidst 
the trees; and as they vanished, Broad, river, valley, 
woods, glowed in the warm light spread across the 
azure of heaven. The sheet of water that lay before me 
was about two miles in length ; gently curving like a 
string^ bow, one end as if beneath my feet, the other 
lost in mazy bights and woodland nooks. Hall, vil- 
lage, church-tower just peeping from the trees, and 
helping to lengthen out the shadows of leaf and branch, 
as they fell across the naked spars and shrouds of the 
little fleets of boats, cradled in the green nooks of the 
lake. 

At eleven o'clock I returned from the village with 
some friends, and sculled on to the Broad. A south- 
east wind blew with delicious freshness, for the sun now 
glanced hot upon the water. The boats so still in the 
morning were rolling before the wind, some with their 
jibs hauled to windward, some keeling down to the im- 
pulse of the fresh gale, some bending round the green 
promontories, others yet moored with their crews busily 
employed in hoisting the tall sails. There were already 
wherries and one small steamer, the ** Lady of the Yare,** 
filled with holiday folks and connoisseurs of the coming 
chase. Our boat was in high order, and once on board, 
we scudded merrily towards a reed-house, built upon 
piling in the upper arc of the bow. Upon the outside 
balcony was now gathered the beauty and fashion of the 
county to witness this annual and most recherche water 
frolic of Norfolk. A gun was soon fired for the boats 
to prepare and take their stations, a second gun as a 
signal to place themselves in a line, and a thii^ for the 
start. When the whole got under weigh they stood so 
close, that a casting net might have covered the tips of 
their yards. As the lake has a great and equable depth, 
stakes were placed in various angles, so as to insure its 
being traversed in eveiy direction, as well as to show all 
the points of a boat's speed, on a wind, cloee hauled, 
running free, or beating. The wind continued fair in 
the south-eaat, blowing across the Broad, so that the 
boat* in the direction of the reed-house being to wind- 
ward had to veer half round in order to reach the stake 
on the leeward. The confusion amongst the boata was 



apparent in the struggle which should get round the 
stake first, and lead the way clear to the next. The 
foreyard of a lateen showed first round, with the bow- 
sprit of a cutter close upon her. The others followed. 
From the next stake the cutter led the way, kept in 
advance, and flung the ripple in broad foam from her 
bows so as to wash the lee quarters of the boats in the 
rear. Her mainsail, however, got lulled under the head- 
lands, in the second cirouit of the lake ; and in the third 
heat, and after a severely contested race, even to the 
last fifty yards, a lateen rounded the last stake first, 
though the bowsprit of the cutter was on her weather 
beam, and instantly passed her— but too late. In a 
minute after the cup colour floated from the mast of the 
conoueror. 

We had sat under the awning which protected 
us from the sun, enjoying the delicious air that rustled 
among the reeds of our little bay, and watching the con- 
test with anxious faces. It was now between four and 
five o'clock. Suddenly cveiy sail was lowered, and 
every bay resounded with the noisy mirth of parties 
addressing themselves to their baskets of provisions. 
Our own little bay might be taken as a sample of the 
rest. It was an indentation surrounded on three sides 
with reeds that grew up like a wall from the water 
here quite twelve feet deep. In the middle we lay at 
anchor with our yards lowered; directly astern, with 
her head-rope fastened to our stem, was a flat-bottomed 
shapeless a^air of a boat used for navigating the dykes 
and bringing home the reed crops in this land of waters. 
This bad now two or three boards nailed from gunwale 
to gunwale, on which sat the old ditcher and his 
family. He in the stem with a cup of ale, his wife 
sitting a little further away, cutting up a huge pic, and 
distributing it to various sized boys and girls. In the 
shade of the rushes was a four-oarcd gig, the rowers 
lazily smoking and passing round a rummer of wine. 
There was the music of knives and forks, though none 
of the feasters wero visible, in the cabin of a small boat 
on the edge of the bay ; and as all joy has probably a 
foil in some shape or another, here it was that of a foh- 
tary urchin, who, having played truant from a field of 
ripening corn, where he had been placed to frighten 
away crows, now sat in a little punt hungry and fearing 
to return. I hailed him, and turned him over to Jemmy 
for some food. We afterwards sailed down the Broad, 
and dined with the winner of the cup and some twenty 
of his friends under a tent A dance on the sward by 
moonlight closed this happy day. 

On the morrow not a boat swept these lonely waters. 
I was riverward seventy miles from home ; by land 
seven. On that same evening I walked there to my 
sabbath eve's supper ; my man and boy remaining wiih 
the boat till my return on Monday morning. 

I have now given an account of one week on these 
lonely waters ; but description can ill express the joy- 
ousness of spirit, the health of mind and body, the appre- 
ciation of tne true, in opposition to the conventional, 
which has ever arisen from those simple, yet delightful, 
Kiver Hours. Farewell. 
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HfuratB Notfccs. 

BtggarSf CriminaU, FeverBi and Ragged Schools, 
Leeds : David Qreen. 

Mr. Qrixk, who is, we believe, not only the printer and 
publisher, but the author of this little pamphlet, has 
opened up by a scene sufiSciently alarming to the 
inhabitants of Leeds, and to every other large town ; for 
if what he brings forward be true of Leeds, it is equally 
true of evety other populous place. He calculates that 
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there an not 1«» than 860 beggan in IJeedl^ a great 
proportion of them children, and he takea as into their 
habitationiy and displays tons their mode of life : — 

Let m ftnt exHmioe their psrentage. These will be found 
fliosUy penou of intemperate tnd debauched habiti,fjre^nenten 
of gin ind beer ahopa, and in a state of eoastaat deetitntion ; 
many of them widows and widowers, and not a few of these 
paiiahs of ciTilization will be found to have neitiier mothers nor 
fatbcis ; not a few of these parents are keepers of houses of ill- 
fame ; of course many of tnem are persons reduced from want 
of work, loss of husbands, etc., and endeavour to lead an honest 
tile bf sending out their poor offspring to beg, hoping for better 
times ; but sJas, they have got into an atmosphere where virtue 
and honesty have a poor chance. Such are mostly the parents 
of these beg^g:ars; of course to expect anything either in the 
shape of religious or moral training, is to expect figs of thorns 
and flfnipes of thistles. They cannot give to their children that 
which toey have no practical conception of, or should a remnant 
of such fiseling remain in a parent, of what use is it when the 
every day actions of the teacher must give the lie to the 
precept? 

We vrill now look at their habitations ; these are of the lowest 
description generally, both in respect to ventilation, closeness of 
street, yard, or alley, dampness, etc. ; and in these dens of filth 
are crowded as many as can be stowed away, like herds of cattle. 
They are totally unacquainted with the advantages that pure air 
and deanliness confer, and of course they exist in an atmosphere 
fetid with their very respiration, and tainted by miasmie vapour 
arising out of their filthy undeanlinese. Such are the homes 
of thne ragged wanderers of our streets ; of course the picture 
may be varied, some are better, and others, if possible, worse. 

There is another feature or two yet to be described. We must 
not forget that the means of both parents and children are of 
the most precarious kind ; thtj are ever on the vene of rxist- 
eace, and they may be justly said to wage a perpetual war with 
&mine ; for uiongh these small marauders levy considerable oon- 
tribulions upon the inhabitants, vet such is the waste and want 
at economy in their parents, and such their desire for ardent 
niirita, that they sell what might sustain them in fiood a whole 
uy, for a glass of gin. 

It must not be supposed that the children are willingly engased 
in their calling ; in the first place thev an painfully taughi that 
their existence depends upon what they can coUect, ami their 
parents soon learn to depend upon them besides, both for their 
food and gin, and of course children are soon instructed not to 
go home empty handed. Perhaps there is no practice more 
common than to punish the beggars that go home empty handed, 
or even with an insufficient quantity. No one can fail to see 
what this must lead to ; provided no other means of instruction 
or temptation existed, this single practice is quite sufficient to 
convert all into thieves that nave the least possible inclination 
in tiiat direction ; nay, we may go farther, and say, we cannot 
well see how a child with strong leanings to honesty can long 
resist this corrupting and inhuman practice. Let it be borne in 
mind, too, that this class of parents wiLl never inquire how any- 
thing is come by that the child may bring home, only the more 
he may bring, and the better his reception *, he is soon called a 
clever boy or girl, as the case may be, and his compeers are eager 
to know how it is managed, and tiiua bands of almost infant 
criminals are formed. 

This is bad enough as it concerns the poor creatures 
themselves, but Mr. Green shows you that the mischief 
does not stop here. This mass of filth, crime, and dis- 
ease, is diffused by the very necessities of these people 
throughout all society. Typhus in its worst form, as 
well as all the moral taint, with other diseases in their 
most aggravated aspect, that are a scourge to man, here 
wanton and fester in undisturbed malignity ; and when 
these wretched creatures step out of their dens to go 
their rounds of theft or mendicancy, do they leave their 
diseases at home ? Do the malignant Typhus and the 
baneful Scarlatina bid them good bye 1 ^o, the writer 
shows that they are carried by these neglected objects as 
conductors to every street and almost every house. The 
wealthy denizens of our drawing-rooms, observes Mr. 
Green, little dream, even when their doors are shut 
against them, that they are exposed to the contagion 
which they carry everywhere. They come about their 
doors, under their windows, and beset the entrances to 



churches and other public places, as well as hovering 
near them in the streets. 

The borough of Leeds, he tells us, expends annually 
about 8,8001. in the punishment of crime, exclusive of 
the cost of the police force. Children are sent out by 
their parents to thieving as early as six years of age, 
and to prostitution at the earliest age possible. Those 
of the beggar class are continually before the magis- 
trates, and nearly one half of their time is spent in 
prison. 

Mr. Green proposes that instead of punishment there 
should be prevention ; instead of pribons the children 
should spend their time in ragged schools. The annual 
convictions for crime at the Quarter Sessions he states 
at about 534, of which 120 are under the age of fifteen ; 
and that Mr. Lancaster, the Leeds' gaoler, compotes the 
begging and bone-gathering class, taking them from the 
age of six to thirty, furnish fifty per cent of this crime, 
for which the borough, therefore, pays about 4,40S/. 
annually. 

Now what would probably be the effect of ragged 
schools sufliciently comprehensive 1 Aberdeen may 
afibrd a tolerable guess. 

Before the institution of Bagged Schools, the half-yearly calen* 
dar of Aberdeen amounted to 30 in the Old and New City. 
After two years* operation, or in lS4iC, we find the number 
reduced to 0. Li the whole oountv, including the dty, the 
entire convictions in this class was 300 ; in April, 1845, we find 
them reduced to 105, and in April, 1846, to 14 ; we must take 
the 14 to mean convictions at the sessions. '* Crime is stated to 
have nearly disappeared, and the duties of courts of justice 
reduced to a sinecure.'* How a town, borough, or oorpontion, 
after becoming acquainted with such facts as these, can permit 
the thing to continue, surpasses our comprehension. 

Mr. Green proposes that schools for this class should 
be established and supported by a rate. I^t the 
remedy should be co-extensive with the disease, and not 
intermittent, but regn^lar, permanent, and powerful. 
That a building in an open and healthy situation should 
be selected for the school, and a large garden should be 
attached for vegetables, to be worked by the scholan. 
He calculates that in Leeds not less than 400 children 
would have to be permanently taught and maintained 
from six to fourteen, and that trades or the rudiments 
of them might be taught in them under a proper 
system ; and expensive as this may seem, that there 
would be a saving to the town of upwards of 4,000/., 
besides of a great amount of property now purloined 
from individuals. 

The scheme deserves a trial at the earliest possible 
period. There can be little or no doubt of its success, 
and once carried out to a national extent would absorb 
the great volume of our crime and misery at its very 
source, and give to society a healthy and a sound foun- 
dation in its veiy lowest places. We are much indebted 
to Mr. Green for the fielineation of so salutary and 
comprehensive a plan of juvenile culture where it is 
most of all needed. 



BOOKS FOR SUMMER TOURISTS, ito. 

Sylvan*s Pictorial Hand-Booh to the English Lakes. 
London : Johnstone, Paternoster Row. Glasgow : 
Bryce. Dublin: M'Qlashan. 

Rambles in the Isle of Wight, By Jorv Gwilliax. 
Second Edition. London : Simpkin and Marshall. 

Norris Castle ; or. Recent Tramps in the Isle of Wight. 
By JoHK GwiLUAX. London : Effingham Wilson. 

First Impressions of England and its People. By 
Hugh Millbs, author of "The Old Red Sandstone,** 
etc London: Johnstone, Paternoster-row; and 
Edinburgh : Prince'sstreet. 

Thesb works may be styled Guide-Books, and Com- 
panions to the Tourist We have carefuUyperused them, 
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and can pronounce them ^6h aa will be found t>oth 
naefnl and entertaining te the Bummer ramblers now bo 
numerous. 

8ylvan*8 Hand-Book io the Lakei was much wanted. 
We had before no regular hand-book, but were 
dependent on the ezpenaive and imperfect brochures to 
be picked up at Keswick, Ambleside, and the neigh- 
bouring towns. With Wordsworth's Guide to the Lakes, 
and Dr. Mackey*6, Sylvan's Hand-Book will be found all 
that is needed. It gives the routes, inns, places of note, 
and a summary of the yarious facts. We still, however, 
diould recommend the tourist to accompany it by the 
volumes mentioned, for the sake of their details. 

FirH impressiojia of England and iU People^ contains 
-a curious mixture of Scotch presbyterianism, ^^Xogj, 
and poetical criticisms, by Hugh Miller, originally a 
working quarryman. Making abatement for the 
authors educational notions, which in Scotchmen are 
strongly ingrained, and his consequent love of doctrinal 
dissertations, the views he takes of us and our affiiirs 
are generally sound and well worth reading. He g^ves 
us very good account« of the Lease ws and Hagley park, 
the one-time abodes of Shenstone, and the poetical 
Lord Lyttleton ; of the haunts of Cowper, with visits to 
York, Birmingham, Manchester, London, etc, all of 
which may amuse the traveller ; and winds up with a 
chapter on Puseyism, Independency, Erastianism and 
the like, which we leave to those who like them, all, 
however, marking the features of the times. 

Mr, OunUiam*8 volumes on the lele of Wight are really 
•most entertaining ones. They are half prose, half 
poetry, abounding with evidences of a buoyant, shrewd, 
rightly toned, and independent mind. While praising 
nature with the spirit of an enthusiast, he does not omit 
to tell you plainly to take care of your pockets amongst 
the hotel and lodging-house keepers. He puts down the 
disagreeables as well aa the agrceablcs, so that we think 
no one could find himself deceived in trusting to him. 
Nor does he flatter those who are the most likely to 

gurchase his books. He has a keen vein of satire in 
im ; take a specimen, — these are some of the vidtors 
io Ryde : — 

Behold, jut landed, nnoking his cigar. 
Puffed up with pride, as all sncli fribbles are. 
Behold, I say, ^'ou dandy pale and thin. 
Whose trash mthoat, denotes tlie mind within! 
See, how he throws his scented-cnrls aside, 
And struts towards the grand hotel of Ryde. 
How much he doats upon his satin vest, 
And deems himself ns mighty as the best I 
He*8 one of London's useless, booby beaux. 
Whose mind can soar no higher than his clothes, 
Hispaltrv rings, pink kids, and siik cravat. 
His tasselled cane, and D'Orsay fashioned hat I 
He, like the rest, impatient for a siglit. 

Has oome to loiter through the Isle of Wight 

To waste his cash, or, what is iust the same. 
Return as big a blockhead as ne came, 
Without one new conception in his brains. 
And fit but to be laughed at for his pains. 

But who it that emaciated thing. 
Whose locks are darker than the raven^s wing ; 
Who looks dejection's self, and seems to be 
The fleshless outline of Nonentity P 
She's one of Fashion's miserable crew. 
Whose dissipation has suppressed the hue 
That once adorned her features-~on her cheek 
The tints of death are gathering, and her weak. 
Attenuated frame appears to freeze 
Before the freshness of the summer breese ! 
Oh ! what a wreck of elegance is there ! etc. 

That portly fellow leaning o'er the pier. 
Is one whose kovse is reckoned" rather qurer," 
" A httle shaker,"— romewhat ** on the go," 
And " not worth trusting,*' aa too many know. 



But what cares he for romour*s vague reporte, 
Wbilit some dull ass hit consequence supporta. 
Whilst lesser tradesmen funiith goods and eaah. 
And -~— ^ aeconds hit expensive dash P 
How many fools now trusting to his word. 
And diabeueving all the truths they've heard. 
Will cnrae the di^ they listened to his tongue. 
And scorned the ltrics I so oft had sung ! 
How they will loathe his * elegant address," 
Hn off-hand charlatan rie and finesse — 
Against his craft and " scoundrel acHoDs" mve. 
And hate themselves for trusting such a knave ! 

Mr. Gwilliam's larger volume ia illustrated with steel 



Caldwelts Musical Journal. Parts I. II. Edinburgh : 
Caldwell Brothers. 

This new candidate for public fiivour contains no less 
than four good Kongs, in each part, well printed and 
every way handsomely got up at the amazingly low 
price of nine-pence. Formerly one song alone would 
have cost nearly three times the money. We cannot do 
otherwise than heartily commend all such undertakings^ 
of which the evident purpose is to benefit the public, 
and more especially to enable the poor student of music 
to possess good words set to g<x>d music, at a price 
suited to his small means ; and we sincerely hope that 
a large sale will encourage these spirited publishers to 
continue their issue. 



Memoirs of the Life of Elizabeth Fry^ with extrads 
from her Journal and LtUers. Edited by two of her 
daughters: In two volumes. Tol. I. London : Charles 
Gilpin, BiBhopsgate-street ; and Hatchard and Son, 
Piccadilly. 

Wa h re merely briefly mention this work, which will 
pro.e deeply interesting to a public which is so well 
acquainted with the philanthropic labours of Elizabeth 
Fry, and holds her memory in so much honour and 
afiection. We shall take a more extended notice of it 
at our leisure ; at present we may say that her dauf^ters 
who have undertaken the task of issuing her Memoira to 
the world, appear to have discharged their office so for 
with great ability and judgment. Such a life abounds 
in matter of truest attraction to the wise and good, and 
the fair editors have done well to let their mother tell 
much of her own story by her journal and letters. At 
the same time they have connected the whole by general 
views of the peculiar connexion of Mrs. Fry with the 
Society of Friends, of the circumstances of her early life, 
in reference both to that society and society at large, 
and afterwards of the growth of her great public work 
in prison reformation, which gives the life a clearness 
and a unity which it could possess only through such a 
family agency. We shall, however, now advance no 
farther into the work than quote the description of 
Earlham, where she passed her youth till her marriage, 
and which was afterwards the seat of the late Joseph 
John Gumey. 

"Earlham has peculiar charms from its diversified aceneiy. 
The hoitse is large, old, and irregular ; placed in the centre of a 
well -wooded park. The river Wensum, a clear winding stream, 
flows by it. Its banks, overhung by an avenue of nncient timber 
treeS) formed a favorite resort of the young people ! there in the 
summer evenmgs they would often meet to walk, read, or sketch. 
On the south front of the house extends a noble lawn, flanked bv 

ffroves of trees growing from a carpet of wild flowers, moss, and 
ong grrass. Every nook, every preen path of Earlham, tells a 
tale of the past, and recalls to those who remember the time 
when they were peopled by that joyous party, the many loved 
ones of the number, who, having shared with one another the 
pleasures of youth, the cares of maturer age, and, above all, the 
hope of Immortality, are now together at rest." 
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of ihe Poor—^AxDMM AWB Sib,— Tour ezoeUrnt 
JcMuital letB forth th« Bdite of the coantx^ tud condition of the 
poor well and truly ; the cause of the evil, and its remedy also, 
could oot be exposed by a better hand than yoor own — it were 
well if it were oftener done ; a political article of Williaiu Uowitt 
would be read by men of all parties, and'it is to be desired that the 
** tomb^one" that seems to buir earthN blessings and the promises 
of Scripture together (for it is there written, " bread shall be given 
him, his water shall be sure,'*) should be worn away by the con- 
tinuJal dropping of solemn truths, just thoughts, and strong in- 
dignatiaii, rather than torn up and shattered by the earthquake 
of condensed and combined suffering. But removed it must 
and will be soon, in some way or other, for even the most careless 
can see how het human desolation is now approaching that 
point where it will burst every barrier, and cany all before it. 
In the mean time, among other considerations that might be urged 
to rouse all to conscientious efforts to avert this odamity, there 
is one, I think, that would have great weight with the merciful 
and peace-loving — it is this : that every national stagnation, 
fluctuation, or whatever else commercial phrase may call it, that 
periodically throws thousands out of bread, throws thousands 
also into the ranks of miserv and crime. The avenues to vice 
that lie in the path of the destitute, and the temptations 
towards them, are so nnmerons and well-known, I need not 
point them out here ; but let it ever be borne in mind, it is not 
the parent, nor the youth entering upon man, or womanhood, 
that are most in danger from them — in all of these we may 
suppose the light of conscience and knowledge of God burning 
bright enough to direct their steps ; but the babe emerged from 
its mother*8 arms is drawn into the vortex of infamy before it 
mn tell its right hand from its left. The vicious will easily 
purchase the services of the starving child for a penny worth of 
bread. Made sharp by hunger, it will learn to snatch and steal 
wherever its suffering and helplessness gain it admittance and 
opportunity, it will be detected and punislied, detected and 
branded, betore it knows the meaning of crime, and when its 
Bsefnloefls to its tanpter has passed away, will continue the 
cmer on its own account, until enishrd and trodden in our path 
like a vile and noxious reptile. The parents, meanw hilc, per- 
haps have rested their weary heads in the grave, bowed down by 
want, and shame, and sorrow. Those who have considered the 
poor will bear me witness this is no imaginary picture, but of 
common and frequent occurrence, and there is a cloud of wit- 
nesMS pleading their wrongs before the throne of eternal justice, 
and denouncing aU who mutely consent unto such things. I well 
remember, a few yearb ago, when provisions were unusually 
cheap, nearly at one third the price they have been latelv, and 
no ** rotten potato" turned up to bear the blame, the dc!»titutiou 
in this oountrv was as great and more umvental than at this last 
cri»is. It would be sickening to relate the sorrows I heard of then, 
the ruin of families parting with every article they possessed, 
the Rathering of years, and then driven from their home and 
neigbbonrhood of comparative comfort, into those sinks of hu- 
man misery where purity of any kind seems impossible, and out 
of which they never raised their heads again ; and grievous 
and disheartening to reflect that those who have regained their 
footing will probably be overtaken by a coming storm, with 
increased families, and enfeebled frames, and thus be swept to 
total destruction. There were two accidents occurred within a 
short time and distance of each other, that impressed nie more 
with the utter misery and desolation of heart endured by the 
poor than I can express by language. Charity was doing much, 
food and fuel were regularly distributed to the families of those 
who were laid on the bed of fever, or laid in the bed of death. 
One day, hurrying home, a crowd stopped me ; on trying to pass 
through, I came upon the canse of it, a lovely chilJ or four or 
five years old, whose heavy brown curls and little naked fnet 
hung over either arm of the man carrying him. He had fallen a 
height of five stories into the street, his mother was waiting 
turn for her share of meal and potatoes, she had two infants in 
her arms, more could not be admitted, and had locked her eldest 
in their miserable home ** to keep him frae learning ill, — he*B 
awa frae a' that for ever noo ;" the little creature, cold and 
hungry, was probably trying to look into the street^ and watch 



her return. What a trial for a mother! yet she was calm, 
satisfied, aUnost thankful, under the aflftiction. A few evenings 
after this took place, a Friend, who had been engaged in distri- 
bution that day, related, that on leaving the pUee that afternoon 
he was stopped by a woman, one of the Last he had served ; she 
was requesting further aid, a oofiin and grave for her first-bom. 
He went with her to the place, and said it was fearful and 
melancholv to see a few cold ashes in the fireplace, and tbe child 
I a hideous blackened mass, terrible to look at. In similar circum- 
I stances, and for the same reason as tbe first mentioned, she had 
I left the little creature locked up, and the fire she thought com- 
pletely out. It appeared to have been trying to rekindle it with 
the straw of their wretched bed ; in a riotous, reckless neigh- 
kmrhood its cries were unheeded, and thus, alone with agony 
and terror, through that fiery trial, the little lamb bad pused 
into the fold of the IiU*deemer. The mother bore this calamity 
some would have said with apathy ; the child has escaped present 
miaeiy, and the much dreaded evil to oome. and the only com- 
fort her bitter lot afforded lay in these reflections. These are 
not ordinary trials, nor can ordinary minds retain their proper 
balance under them ; let " Penny ^'isdom** (capital wisdom it is 
too) reflect on the trials of the poor when he makes reflections 
on their bitterness and bmtality, and let us all reflect upon the 
share of blame we may bear in what at present we only condemn 
and deplore. 

I am, Madam and Sir, 

With sincere respect. 

Your ob<»ient Servant, 
Edinburgh, July m, 1847. J. B. 

DiminulioH of the hours of labour amongii the matont of Ihe 
metropolis. — We are informed that the master masons of the 
metropolis have acceded to the request of the workmen, that 
they shall cease labour at four o'clock on Saturday afternoons. 
For the aoooniplishment of this object, an agitation has for some 
time been going on, and, as our informant well obser>-es, its 
success furnishes another proof of the power of moral force. 
The men will now work 58^ hours per week instead of 60, and 
will be able to lay out their money to greater advantage, through 
the earlier hour at which they can go to market. The members 
of the masons' society throughout the country amount to from 
six to seven thousand ; and it is to be honed that the privilege 
conceded to the metropolitan workmen will be speedily extended 
to the provincial ones. 

The public charities of Neweastle-upon-T^ne Mr. HowiTT, 

Sir, — 1 take the liberty of calling your attention to the re<»nt 
settlement of the Hospital of St. Mary the Virgin, of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

By the original foundation, an annuity, of six pounds per 
annum, was provided for six poor men, with twenty pounds a-year 
for a roaster, who was required to be master of arts in one of the 
universities. For the effecting of this, lands were bequeathed, 
principally in Newcastle and Northumberland, which, by the 
development of wealth and indu.stry in this country, are now of 
immense value. These lands have been let to parties for 
buildinfrand other purposes, on lease, for three lives, renewable 
on payment of fines, generally averaging one year's rent. 

rrevious to the appointment of the late Rev. Hugh Moises 
as master, the entire management of the property was vested in 
the corporation of Newcastle, who paid out of it the above 
annuities, the surplus being accounted for as other corporation 
property. On his appointment, he demanded of the corporation 
the surrender of the documents and management of the hospital, 
which, it appears, were given up to. him, and it continued from 
that time under his management. The six poor men receiving 
their former annuity, while, it appears, he appropriated the 
surplus, amounting in the former part of Iiis mastership to 300/. 
or 400/. per annum, with a very cousiderable increase in the 
amount in the latter part of his life. About eighteen years ago a 
commission was appointed, to inquire into the charities of Eng- 
land, and, from tueir report, these facts have been collected. 

Since the death of the late master, a chan;;e has been made 
in the management, and application of the funds. 

Tbe original number of members has been adhered to, but 
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their aannitT lias been inereaaed from lix to twenty pounds per 
annom, while that of the mastar (who most he a olergynuui,and 
hold no other Hving) has been filed at three hondred pounds, 
end will be five honored ponnds if the ftinds of the hospital will 
famish that amonnt-Hsn amoont at whidi it may be sardj esti- 
mated, as the ftinds are of nndonbted and ample Talne for all 
pttrpoees oontemplatad in the amngement. 

By this prooecdinir, it will appear that the inoome of the 
poor brethrra has been increased to somewhat ahore Thssb 
Trnza its original amount, and the inoome of the master to 
TwENTT-TiTX TiXES its original amount By this arrange- 
ment, the great bolk of the aTailaUe rerenne of the hospitiJ, 
viz., more than three-fonrths of its whole amoont, is transferred 
to a clergyman of the Established Chorch, in direct contra- 
diction to the design and will of its benevolent founder, in 
violation of the solemn trast and responsibility of the Corpora- 
tion of Newcastle as ^nuudians of the property. In short, an 
act of injustice and iniauity has been perpetrated, to which we 
shall hardly find a parallel, even in that most atrocious part of 
English history~the histoiy of its charities. 

I have directed attention to this sulgect, with a view to 
ascertain whether the Councfl might not be induced to recon- 
sider its strange, and, I believe, hasty proceedings in this 
business, with a view to the adoption of some settlonent, leas at 
variance with the original design of the institution, and more in 
accordance with the just and honourable character which they 
have hitherto maintained. 

NeiocaHUf Afig. 4, 184/7. Julius. 

Tlie writer of the above has done well to bring the subject 
before the public. There are none of the myriad public abuses 
existing in England, which demand a more immediate and 
searching redress than the abuse of its public charities. There 
is an amount of property belonging to the educational charities 
alone, which are now and have long been divested entirely from 
their ligitimate oligeet, and monopolised by individuals, wliich 
would go &r to educate the whole of the people. We would 
recommend to some of the able and patriotic men, who have 
obtained aeats in the new Fferliament, to take up this great sub- 
ject where it was left off by Lord Brougham's inquiry, and the de- 
tails of which will be found in the Report of the Commissioners 
of 1828, and agitate for a thorough reform in all our chiutered 
charities, and an appropriation of their revenues in accordance 
with wills of the donors interpreted by the wants and spirit of 
the age. 

Popular FiUt at Plymmfk.—PljfmoiUh, July 28/Jl, 1847.— 
Sir, — On Monday, June S8th,the mends of temperance enjoyed 
a rich treat. The Earl of Mount Edsecnmbe kindly placed his 
magnificent park and gardens at the dispOMil of the I)evonport 
Total Abstinence Society, who admitted the public at aixpence 
each ; the weather was delightful, and every one was as much 
charmed with the beauty of the domain as was the admiral of 
the Spanish Armada, who, when he saw it from the offing, 
determined to take it for his own residence ! About 7,000 per- 
sons availed themselves of this cheap pleasure, and by doing so 
realised 100/. for the society's funds. 

On Tuesday, 18th July, the Flvmouth Mechanics' Institute 
took a trip up the Tamer, one of the most beautiful of our 
western nven. The fare was to memben and their friends 
Is. 6(i. i strangers 2«. They left Plymouth at six ▲.!£., and 
passed rapidly the victualling-Ysrd, «)ck-yanl, gun-wh^f, and 
steam-yara, (in progress,) at Morice-town ; then through the 
Uarooaze, where a great number of war ships are '* laid up," 
and a s ocrcssion of beautiful scenes on tlie river. They arrived 
at eight at Cotehele, where they landed and dispersed to the 
various objects of interest ; many went to Cotehele house, an 
ancient seat of the Edgecumbe family, which still presents, 
within and without, all the marks of feudal days. The house, 
with its hall and gloomy rooms, decorated with arms and armour, 
brilliant tapestry, and antique furniture, has a very interesting 
appearance. Other parties went to the Weir-head, the mines, 
and the Morwell rocas, which rise to an immense height over 
the river, and command ita windings for manv a nme. The 
steamer left Cotehele at six in the evening, ana after retradng 
the upward course, went round some men-of-war in the Soun{ 
which, with three eheen for the British Navy, condnded the 
excursion. It is a pity that this trip, instead of being (as was 
expected) a source of profit; has been a loss of several ponnds 
to the society. Hoping this may find a place in your Becord, 

I remain, youn respectfully, 

T.M.B. 
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MEMOIR OP HENRY CLARKE WRIGHT. 



BY MART HOWITT. 



{Continued front p. 102.) 



Wb have now seen Henry Wright at home and at school ; 
nurturing in his heart the deepest human affections 
and the purest love of nature. The genuine religious 
feelings of his ardent and active mind had been re- 
prcsfied by cold and rigid sectarian obsenranoas { and 
tlic stem father and the still sterner schoolmaster mado 
him early aware that their teachings of Qod, and the 
teachings of his own loving, childlike heart, were utterly 
at variance. 

Whilst a child Henry went tosummor schools, but as 
he grew to a youth, when his labour would be useful on 
the &rm, bo left these, and attended school merely 
during the winter months, when his services wore not 
required on the land. 

The father's notions were as peculiar ^ith regard to 
education as In many other ways. He would not allow 
his children to learn arithmetic before they were four- 
teen ; he thought until then that their minds were not 
sufficiently matured. Physical strength and hardihood 
were his first aim, and in that he was not wrong alto- 
gether, altiiough there was no need to debar the mind 
from the higher kinds of cultivation. However, arith- 
metic, when the boy was allowed to understand it, 
afforded pleasures beyond whst ha had ever bad mf 
conception of. The mere demonstration of a truth, 
even as simple as that two and two were four, which 
the elementary rules of arithmetio enabled him to 
obtain, afforded him such intense pleasure that he 
would often shed tears of Joy. U was a new sense 
which he bad discovered, that of being able to ascertain 
a something, by his own nowen of mind, about which 
there could remain no doubt. His delight in arithme- 
tic at this time knew no bounds ; the dormant powers 
of his mind now first sprang into conscious life with an 
energy and Joyousness of which he had hitherto no Idea. 
His was the happiness of a dLscoverer ; a new world 
was revealed to nlm, the world of his own mind ; he 
stood yet, M it wore, with but one foot on the shore ; 
out of the mlsta of an early morning shone forth the 
peaks of mountains and the verdure of groves, and an 
ardour and ecstacy urged blm forward. Well may he 
speak thus of that memorable time—" As yet, though I 
luiew that I had immense physical energy, and that I 
had, at times, felt wild with the Joy of my mere outward 
life, yet t now etperienced a feeling of pleasure far 
deeper and more absorbing, as I now sate perfectly 
motlonloM with my slate in my hand, demonstrating 
some simple arithmetical proposition; the undeniable 
certainty of which gave to my mind ita value. There 
were no perplexing guessinis, supposings, or imagin- 
ings ; all was positive* As T went on step by step, I 
could say positlvelv, tkia is to; that is &o; this is true; 
thai is JuUe; and in this consUted my eiyoyment. 
Arithmetic met a deep, settled element of my being; I 
had found a something which could lie proved, without 
the possibility of doubt or contradiction." 

For three or four wintere he continued to attend 
school for about three months eacG year, devoting him- 
self principally to arithmetic; during the hummers he 
worked on the farm, but even in three months of active 
out-of-doors employment the winters' study was not 
abandoned, a "sum," as it was called, was always in 
his head ; he cared leas for active sports, even for the 
company of his little step-sisters or for music ; this one 
mental process had taken such entire pcK^^^ession of him. 
Like many other country schools, both in England and 
America, noihiu^ was taught in those which Henry 



attended bnt reading, writing, spelling, and arithmotiCy 
or " cyphering,'* as it was called, and yet knowledge of 
many kinds crept into his mind as if it were intui- 
tively. About this time there was a total eclipse of the 
sun, which made a deep impression on his mind, and 
led him to inquire into the laws and incidents of the 
planetary world. 

For weeks before it occurred he heard people talking 
of the great eclipse of the sun, but what it was he did 
not know, excepting that it would produce darkness at 
noon-day. The day came, hot and bright, and be w^aa 
set to hoe Indian com with his elder brothers; juj^t 
befbre the time of the eclipse, he was sent off an errand 
through the woods. As he went along he perceived a 
gloom stealing over the scene ; he had about a mile to 
go : on his return birds and beasts began to be in a 
great state of excitement ; the woods were almost dark. 
He was in the very midst of them, and night seemed to 
have dropped down on the landscape in the midst of 
day. The sun, which had presented the strange ap* 
pearance of being cut away by slices, now disappeared^ 
and all was intense gloom. Henry had no fear; he 
knew that it was the long-talk ed-of eclipse, but a feeling 
of sublimity was in his soul. He stood still and con- 
templated the scene with intenf^e interest and wonder. 
The daylight returned and he set forward on his way, 
but it was a long time bcf'oi-e the awe which it had in- 
spired passed from his mind. 

When he was seventeen his stepmother died; the 
hard, stern woman who, to a certain degree,, had re- 
mained an alien in the family all her days, and whoae 
children, to all but Henry, had been regarded some- 
what as the children of the strange woman. To him 
the little stepsisters became now doubly dear; they 
were motherless, as he had been ; they were very deso- 
late, and seemed to cling to him as to their sole earthly 
friend. His heart bled for them, and now more than 
ever he loved to be with them, and to devise a thousand 
means not only for their amusement, but to divert their 
minds from the memory of their loss and their sorrow. 

Bleiwed is the human heart which can thus devote 
itself to the sorrowful, to deeds of love and mengr ; it is 
indeed doubly blest in what it givia and in what it 
rscelves I 

The sprlnir aflar his stepmother'i death, Henry left 
the home of nta childhood and hie youth to go appren- 
tice to a hatter. It was his other's plan that his tons 
•Uould not only learn thoroughly how to cultivate the 
land, but also that they should have some "good tmde 
in their fingers," that happen what would in after life, 
they might nave resources at their oommand. He con- 
sidered that the best fortune he oould give his cbiidron 
was habiU of economy and industry, and a knowledge 
of useful labour which would feed and elothe them, so 
Henry was put apprentice to a hatter in the village of 
Norwich, thirty miles west of hU hone. Hla Dither and 
he rode on horseback { U waa a (U^*a journey, and Uio 
next day the father returned alone, leeding the horse 
which his son had ridden. Ueuiyi who bad never left 
home befora, hardly knew what it meant, except for tiic 
distress he UAi on leeflng the little motherless step-sis- 
ters; the father, however, who till now had never exhibited 
emotion as reg^nded hta children, seemed to feel the 
aeparatioA deeply | he wept and his countenance was 
sad. 

Henry lived with his meater three months on trial, be- 
fore he was bound apprentice ; he hod made np his 
mind from the first not only to like the business but to 
excel in it, and at the end of the three months the 
indentures were signed, and he was bound for four yeaiv. 
These three months had, nevertheless, been painful to 
him in many ways ; his master was a hard, coarse minded, 
brutal man, and the horror that Henry felt, the shock 
and disgust which many practices and principles pecu- 
liar to his masters low moral standard occasioned to his 
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miad, made him miserable, and had oaoaed a state of 
feeling which was totally new to his experience. He 
was oppressed with home-sickness, " a feeling/' says he, 
** of wretchedness, of utter misery, Uie like of which I had 
never felt before nor since. I found,** he continues, 
" that my local attachments and home affections were 
intense and enduring. I knew nothing about myself 
till I was taught it by these three months' experience. 
I knew not how I loved my father, my elder brothers, 
nor had I any conception of the boundless affection 
which I had for my three little motherless half-»isters. 
Every remembered instance of disobedience to my 
&ther, of neglect or unkindness to my step-mother, or 
of want of attention to any of my brothers or sisters, 
rose up before me, and, seen through the msgnifying 
glasa of my home sickness, appeared to me like heinous 
crimes. I was very desolate and wretched, and many a 
time did I walk alone at night in the woods near the 
shop, or sit on the banks of the Chenango river, which 
flowed about three quarters of a mile off, and there weep 
like a child, for very sickness of heart and longing for 
the home of my childhood." 

1 have given 'the above affecting passage entire, be- 
cause, when I remember the hundreds of youths who 
are put apprentice every week in this shop-keeping Eng- 
land of ours, 1 am sure there must be many a one whose 
heart suffers at the first rending of his home ties as did 
Henry Wright's, and I would willingly stir up the 
hearts of masters and mistresses to treat all such with 
kindness and consideration, and to remove from the 
path between the tenderness of home and the hard 
realities of life, some of the thorns and tliistles with 
which it must of necessity abound. 

But Heniy Wright had, beyond this natural home- 
sickness, other causes of suffering. Drunkenness, blas- 
phemy, and the coarse vulgarity of those amouff whom 
he was thrown, outraged his soul and caused him the 
bitterest anguish. But of all this he said nothing to 
his iather or his brothers. The indentures were signed, 
and with a heavy heart, laden with the anxieties and 
sorrows of experience, he now consented to wear a yoke 
which he knew would he galling. 

Months went on, and Henry Wright had soon mas- 
tered all the mystery of the hat-making business, and 
begun to feel a pride and pleasure in being able to turn 
out a really good hat. It was a satisfaction to him 
to carry a hat through its various stages, and when it 
was finished he had no little pleasure in contemplating 
the work of his hands. His master was one of those 
traders who make bad goods for a distant market, and 
this practice through the whole of his apprenticeship 
was a constant oause of annoyance to his conscientious 
apprentice. 

In process of time he became the eldest apprentice, 
and his sterling steady character could not fail of pro- 
ducing the most beneficial effects on his companions. 
There were nine apprentices gathered from various and 
distant quarters, but as most, if not all, had been 
bom and brought up as children of the forest, they 
were familiar with the same objects, had many feelings 
in common, and were all accustomed to the same active 
and hardy life. There was, however, a great difference 
in their religious opinions; there was amongst them 
almost every variety of religious faith, and even of no 
fidth at all, and many were the discussions among them 
on religious matters, each advocating the opinions in 
which he had been brought up. Equally different, of 
course, were their tempers and dispositions, and, as 
mighi be expected, his influence over them was very 
great. Wild and unbroken, and in some instances un- 
principled as they were, there were none who were 
insensible to the moral i^rce of his character, and as, 
just above, I have introduced a few words on behalf of 
the home-sick young apprentice, let me here say a few 
more as an example to the " oldest apprentice/ that he 



mgy understand, if he do not already by his own expe- 
rience, how it is a possible and an eany thing to gain a 
great influence for good over others and for happiness 
tohimselfl 

In character of "oldest apprentice," it was Henry 
Wright's duty to have a general care over the work and 
the intereets of the shop ; to keep all in order, and to 
see that the business was done at the right time and in 
the right way, as well as to see that all was safe from 
fire and other danger at night. All this he scrupulously 
attended to. But it was not this rigid regara to his 
own personal duties which won for him the love and 
cordial respect of his fellows. They were circumstances 
of a different nature which caused these to be felt for 
him, and were in great measure the result of his own 
conduct towards them. He made it a rule from which 
he never swerved, not to scold or tease or deride them 
for any fiiult or peculiarity. Let them say or do what 
they would to hun ; whether bv accident, or carelessness, 
or purposed mischief, thev haa disarranged his work or 
otherwise annoyed him, he took all patiently and in 
silence, although he might know who was the one in 
fault. When any thing was done by the others of 
which he had to bear the blame, he bore it and suffered 
for their &ult and let them escape. When extraordi- 
nary work had to be done, he never exacted help from 
them if he could do it alone ; but, on the contrary, if the 
duties of the business afforded any extra pleasure/ such 
as a walk into the country, or a ride, he took care that 
others rather than himself should enjoy it. He was 
independent of help from others : he waited on himself, 
nor ever used the privilege of the oldest apprentice to 
make the younger ones his servants. This mode of 
conduct not only won their esteem, but inspired them 
in some degree with the same independence and up- 
rightness of conduct. Another little circumstance con- 
tributed likewise in obtaining their good will; he 
invariably shared with them whatever indulgences of 
fruits or otherwise were sent to him or purchased by his 
own money ; and even in the matter of money, if he 
had it and any of them wanted, they had the benefit of 
his store. Buch was his invariable conduct towards 
them, and such was the influence of it, that, whatever 
their dispositions might be towards others, to him they 
were kind and generous. 

Let all apprentices who read this, read it to their pro- 
fit, and let others do the same too, — love begets love ; 
kindness, kindness; and a meek and forbeiu-ing and 
forgiving spirit disarms wrath. Henry Wright's influ- 
ence over his companions was unbounded ; and though 
their master was an example to them of almost perfect 
depravity, yet so strong was the effect of this one 
youth's example, that it in great measure counteracted 
the evil of the other. 

Henry's fondness for music was still unabated ; hia 
flute or his fife beguiled many a solitary or otherwise 
anxious hour; and in the winter, while many of hia 
fellow-apprentices attended a dancing school, he went to 
a singing school This school was kept by a man who 
was reckoned very religious ; he opened and closed his 
school by prayer, and busied himself greatly about the 
souls of his pupils. He wished very much that Henry's 
soul should be converted, but that was a subject about 
which the youth did not trouble himself at present; 
what he cared for was the beautiful voice of the master, 
and his fine skill on the harp. With him Henry studied 
the science of music. After some time the singing- 
master left the place, and Henry then conducted, for 
several months, a singing school every Sunday evening, 
in which he taught young men and women, many of 
them older than himself. This school, and the instruc- 
tion which he gave, and which was gratuitous, produced 
a powerful effect on his feelings; it made him In some 
sort a public man, and gave him considerable influence 
in the village, more especially as the singing-master, 
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before be left, bad told every one tbat Henrj knew more 
about music tban be did bimself. 

For Bome time be was the leader of tbe cboir at tbe 
meeting, and tbis be deligbted in; before long, how- 
ever, it was discuBsed in tbe congregation wbetber it 
iras rigbt for bim, an unconverted person, to sing in 
the meeting, much more be tbe leader of tbe singers, 
and this troubled and perplexed him no little. These 
very people would often come to tbe school to hear him 
sing, and sing with him there ; be felt in himself often 
a sincere sentiment of religion, as be sang in tbe woods 
and fields under tbe open canopy of heaven ; bow, then, 
should it be wrong for him to sing in the meeting- 
house] 

As a child, Henry had been brought up in the most 
rigid observance of the sabbath; Ms father had per- 
mitted neither laughter, mirth, nor amusement of any 
kind on tl^at day, and that day was the only one in the 
seven which brought weariness with it ; but his father's 
religious notions taught him that tbis day must be kept 
holy, and this was his way of keeping it so. Now, on 
the contrary, the master bat-maker troubled bimself 
not about the sabbath, nor the manner in which his 
people kept it. Whether they read the Bible, or the 
jest-book; whether they slept or woke; whether they 
were merry or sad, mattered not to him. All bo cared 
for was, that when they went out they should )>e well 
washed, and in their Sunday clothes, and tbat they 
should not molest their neighbours. 

Spite of tbe old habit, which made Henry feel as if it 
were wrong, in some way or other, not to go twice at 
least to meeting on the sabbath, and to read bis Bible, 
and say prayers, and wear a grave and sad countenance, 
bo very frequently strolled away alone down the beau- 
tiful valley in which tbe village of Norwich stood, and 
along tbe banks of the Chenango river. Many a quiet 
and soul-sanctifying sabbath did be spend on the banks 
of that river ; under tbe shade of the large old apple- 
trees which were scattered here and there, and which 
were planted by the Indians. Sometimes he would 
take one of his young apprentice-companions with him ; 
then they would bathe in the clear river, and gather 
wild berries and apples from tbe trecH, no one question- 
ing their right to them ; sing, laugh, and inhale copious 
draughts of the freah air, which seemed doubly invigo- 
rating after a six days* confinement over the hatter's 
block and furnace. 

The elder apprentices bad their day's work a.ssigned 
them, and when that was done they could either work 
at overwork^ for which they received journeymen's 
wages, or they could have their time to themselves. 
Henry spent his overtime in reading and study. The 
older be grew the more he found his own want of 
knowledge. His first study was in English grammar, 
of which, when be was perfectly master, bo entered 
deeply into the philosophy of language generally. His 
study was his bed-room, a little garret in the roof, and 
this became to him a perfect college; and here be 
studied profoimdly geography, history, and astronomy. 
After spending most of the day occupied in shaping 
bats, be would retire to his garret, and betake himself 
to his books. Astronomy had infinite charms for him, 
and, with his coat still off, and bis shirt-sleeves rolled 
up, bis mind would ascend to the heavens, and wonder 
and revel amid the planets, and explore the mysteries 
of the universe; this was to him unspeakable happi- 
ness ; nor did he even now abandon arithmetic ; it never 
lost with him its first charm of certainty. 

The wife of Henry's master was a truly good woman, 
whose religion was the governing principle of her life ; 
she had an acquaintance by the name of Snow, a poor 
old woman who used often to visit her. She was a 
kind of mother in the town, the oldest inhabitant, and 
bad seen the village,, thriving as it now was, grow 
up in the wilderness. She could tell the history of the 



past, when few beside Indians dwelt on the banks of tbe 
Chenango river, or fished in its waters. Henry was 
greatly attached to this old woman, and she took the 
warmest interest in him ; and much as he disliked that 
other people should talk to him about religion, and 
" the state of his soul," he was glad to sec her, and to 
bear her converse on these subjects. The truth was, that 
there was such a spirit of love and faith in her, as m&de 
it pleasant to bear her talk; she assumed no holy, 
sanctified manner, no austere look or tone, but entered 
at once into his feelings of doubt and uncertainty, infus- 
ing, in return, her own beautiful and consolatory faith. 
His acquaintance with her was a sort of bright sunny 
spot in bis life ; she instructed him first tbat religion 
is a living principle in the soul, and that God is an 
everprcsent, ever controlling guide, — ^she taught him in 
short to look up to God as a little child to a loving 
father. 

The first time that Henry went home during bis 
apprenticeship was for a visit of two weeks. As yet he 
had never thoroughly recovered from bis home-sickness ; 
his heart ever pined for home. He was now to visit that 
endeared spot of earth, and to have daily intercourso 
again with bis heart's beloved ones. His impatience was 
so great that, on the day of his departure, be could not be 
persuaded to wait for breakfast It was in the month of 
August, and be was to walk the distance, thirty miles, on 
foot, eighteen of which were through the forest, whero 
there was scarcely a road. It was a hot, and weary, and 
most fatiguing journey, and as be unfortunately had on a 
pair of new boots, bis feet were blistered and in so mise- 
rable a state tbat be performed the latter part of the 
journey barefoot. But what did that matter? — he was 
going home. At length be reached the top of the 
mountain, whence be could look down upon tbe beloved 
home of his childhood. It was not yet evening, and so 
overcome was be with tbe Fight, tbat he sat down on the 
hill-top to feast his eyes with the familiar objects before 
him, and to calm bis agitated feelings. All things 
looked as when be left; tho forests, the bills, the brooks, 
—all were the same. He hastened down to tbe house 
with the bounding spirit of impatient love, but then he 
2>aw tbat a change really was come over all. On the 
tlircsbold be met bis father, his elder brothers, and his 
three young balf-8ister:<i, but there also was bis father's 
third wife — his second step-mother. 

Great as was tbe revulsion of feeling occasioned in 
tbe first instance by this change, he soon found tbat bis 
father and elder children were made happy by tbis 
marriage, and tbat she was kind to bin beloved half- 
sisters. With what intensity of interest did he visit all 
the familiar scenes about his bome ! eveiy field and 
meadow in which he bad worked, every little dingle and 
thicket in which be had plucked raspberries and straw- 
berries, and tbe wild cherries and plums in the woods, 
and every stream by which he had wandered, he visited 
now with a yearning sentiment of love. At tbat time 
his attachment to places was intense ; the idea of Aom« 
was associated with scenes as well as persons ; it required 
years to deaden this sentiment. The time was to come 
even to him, when duty would make his home; and 
nobler still, when his heart in sincerity could say, 
" where my God is, there is my home : the universe 
itself is my home — the beautiful, the magnificent, the 
illimitable home of my spirit," At that time, however, 
tbe sweet little valley in which stood his father's bou.se 
seemed to him a paradise. 

He stayed for a fortnight in the full enjoyment of his 
domestic affections, and then departed again on*foot for 
bis home at the hatter's. His elder brother accompanied 
him a few miles on bis way, to the top of the hill look- 
ing down into the home-valley, and where he had sat 
on his way thither. Here ho parted with his brother, 
and then going half-a-mile out of his way into the 
woods, he took out his flute and played a sweet, plaintive 
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air, while tlie tears vrcre Btreaxning down his cheeks. 
That parting was both a sweet and a bitter one— sweet 
because he had been at his home, bitter bccan^ he was 
again leaving it. The visit, however, had, after all, a 
soothing and satisf^'ing e£fect upon his mind : from that 
time the depressing home-sickness left him. 

We are now arrived at an important period, in which 
an event ocenrred, which in the end turned the whole 
eourae of Henry's life. The Presbyterian church of the 
village had no minister. The minister of a neighbour- 
ing place was invited there for a few weeks as an 
evangelist. He was an extraordinary man, by name 
John Tmair, a Spaniard by birth, middle aged, tall, erect, 
with loDg thin face and head thrown back ; his com- 
plexion was dark with deep set black eyes; he was 
slovenly, and yet, at the same time, foppish in his dreas 
and manners. He was a man of a determined will, with 
an emphatic voice, and thoroughly versed in the art of 
moving the feelings, and producing an excitement in 
society. 

This man came, and began to hold meetings ; he went 
from house to hou>c, visiting families, and rousing up 
every one to a c:iro of their souls. He had not been 
long there when rumours of a " Revival " were spread 
abroad.— Such eloquence as the minister's had never been 
heard before, and people flocked from all parts to hear 
him ; and the subject of his discourse was ever that the 
Lord was about to visit his people, and gather the wheat 
from the chaflT. The excitement was immense, and 
everybody began to wonder who would be the wheat, or 
the fUct. The excitement grew more and more ; and 
nothing was seen but people hurrying from house to 
house, and from shop to shop, to warn every one to take 
care for his soul, and ever and anon tidings came that 
this person and that person were " under distress of 
mind,** preparatory to their election being made sure ; 
and everywhere prayers were put up for Ihcm. 

Before long the method Ists and the baptists, unwil- 
ling to be l^hindhand, broiit;ht hither their efiective 
preachers, and public and private meetings, prayers, 
preachings, and singing went forward on all hands 
thottghout the neighbourhood. The next event was the 
announcement that such and such persons who had been 
under this ominous distress of mind had now " found 
religion,** or were " broui^ht out," and then great was 
the exultation and joy, which was only completed by 
these telling their experience aloud, and exhorting 
others to do likewise. 

The prayers and the preachings, and the stem, digni- 
fied manners of the Rev. John Truair soon gained an 
influence over the young hatter; he was regular in 
attending his prayings and preachings, although he was 
so unwilling that any body should witness the effect 
they had upon him that he always placed himself in 
the darkest and most hidden corner of the meeting- 
house, where he could sit and give way to his emotion 
unseen by the congregation. In the meetings which 
were held by Truair, unlike those of the ordinary Pres- 
byterian body, no objection was made to the singing 
being entirely under the direction of Heniy Wright 
The most rousing and exciting hymns were given out, 
so that the singing was not much leas eficctive than the 
praying and preaching. Before long the " KevivaP had 
gone through the whole place like a whirlwind ; nobody, 
whether rich or poor, talked on any other subject. All 
pastimes were discontinued, and the village both young 
and old flocked to the various meetings. 

In the first instance all this excitement was a^reat 
amusement to Henry Wright ; it was an intense enjoy- 
ment to him to sec every body so very much in ear- 
nest, and to see also that ho had it in his power, by 
his hymn tunes and his singing, to add to their enthu- 
siasm. In process of time, however, the energetic and 
determined eloquence of the preacher affected him, 
and he then secluded himself in the darker places of 



the meetings-house to hide his tears and his emotion ; 
and then all mere amusement over the scene ceased ; 
it was a stem, downright, and earnest affair, which 
he could as little exphiin as withstand. All that ho 
knew was that he himself had never been converted, 
and without he were, without he were " brought under 
distress of mind," and enabled to find the thing cidled 
" Religion," whatever it might be, there was no hope 
for his salvation. This was an important view of tne 
case, and in his then state he resolved to do his part 
towards the saving of his souL 

His father had given him a Bible when he left home, 
and the father had written his name and his son's in it. 
He now determined to read this through carefully, and 
to make himself if possible the possessor of that hidden, 
mysterious, yet invaluable jewel called religion, of 
which he had heard so much from the days of his child- 
hood. At the very commencement of his task his 
trouble began, and that in the fall of Adam and Eve, 
in which fall, according to the creed which ho had 
learned in the catechism, all mankind had sinned. For 
days and nights he pondered on this mysterious and 
perplexing subject ; but no light came to his soul ; his 
little garret was no longer his cheerful study, but a 
dark and gloomy penance chamber, in which he suffered 
over his theological and polemical questionings the 
most exquisite distress of mind, principally because he 
was the descendant of a weak sinner like Adam, who 
had bequeathed to his universal and helpless children 
the consequences of his own failings. 

All through the Old Testament he went, and then he 
came to the New, which filled him with a longing that 
he might but be possessed of the glorious and noble 
spirit of self-sacrifice which runs through it. In a few 
weeks he had read the whole Bible carefully, but 
though he had heard young converts declare repeatedly 
that " they had found religion" in its pages, he could 
not say the same, for he was still in the same tossed and 
uncertain state of mind as at first. In the mean time 
the excitement went on in the village, several leading 
inhabitants of the place were "brought out," and at 
last the lawyer himself, a cool-headed and sedate man. 
This was the crowning point, and of course produced 
abundant fruit of " conversion" in others. 

In addition to the distress of soul which Henry 
Wright felt in having to suffer for the sin of his first 
parents, he now became livingly aware of his own indi- 
vidual sins, and in particular to a want of kindness 
which he had at one time shown towards a younger 
brother. He longed so earnestly to throw himself upon 
his knees before him and ask forgiveness both from him 
and from Heaven. He was now indeed " under distress 
of mind," that state of which from a child he had heard 
so much and had feared so greatly. 

He believed as he had been taught He believed 
therefore that he was unconverted as long as this mise- 
rable state of mind remained, but that if he were to be 
accepted, a time would come, a moment of time, when 
all the burden of his sin would be taken from him. 
This was the experience of all the so-called converted 
whom he knew, and therefore he expected it to be his. 
At length one day as he lay reading in his little garret, 
overwhelmed by the same miserable depression of feel- 
ing, all at once the deep anguish really did pass away, 
and there was a sudden revulsion from sorrow to joy. 
He had found deliverance, he was converted, he had 
laid hold upon religion. That was then, and remained 
long afterwards, his sincere belief. 

Just at the time when Henry, as he believed it his 
duty, related in the presence of the congregation the 
wonderful change which was wrought within him, and 
a great rejoicing was made over it, several young men 
of the place who had resisted the contagion of this reli- 
gious frenzy, and at the head of whom was the clerk of 
that very lawyer who had done so much honour to tho 
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Seyival, determined to arrest its prog^ss'by giving a 
ball. The largest room in the place was hired, and tiie 
most famous fiddler engaged ; their supper, too, was to 
be sumptuous, and their cards were issued. AH this, 
howeyer, was not done without the knowledge of the 
Bey. John Truair, who announced a sermon for that 
night, to be preached as near to the place where the ball 
was to be held as possible. The sermon was a tremen- 
dous one ; he called the ball an atheistical design to 
driye the Lord oat of Norwich, and the young converts 
re-echoed the cry. The ball and the preaching were 
thus pitted against each other, and the ball was not 
only vanquished, but the discomfited lawyer's clerk was 
obliged to quit the place. 

I^nry Wright was then nearly twenty, and the term 
of his apprenticeship had not yet expired, when he 
asked and obtained leave of absence for three weeks. He 
had a brother residing in Pennsylvania, and to him he 
resolved to go, to try whether in new scenes and among 
new people the excitement within him would pass 
away. To a great extent it did, but still a great change 
had come over him, and he determined to lead " a reli- 
gious life" as he then understood it. On his return to 
Norwich he found the excitement had gone off very 
generally ; people again attended to their business, and 
things were beginning to fall into their ordinary course. 
After due examination, he and sixty other converts were 
admitted members of the Presbyterian Church, and 
that being the case, he thought it time to write to his 
father and inform him of all that had happened to him. 
This was the first letter that Henry had ever written to 
his father, but it was on a subject, and it contained 
tidings, which would afford his father's heart great joy. 

(To be continued,) 



THE GOLDEN AGE. 

BT EDWARD TOUL. 

Thi Golden Age is not behind, 
But in the forward, future mind ; 
Ever onward lies a road 
Better than has yet been trod. 

Swords shall rust in scabbards ere 
Golden Age be truly here ; 
Neither twisted hemp, uor knife. 
Shall be aimed at human life. 

No man shall his dogma vaunt ; 
None shall be intolerant ; 
None shall scorn me for my faith ; 
None shall test with Shibboleth. 

I may be papistical — 

I may bo neretical — 

1 may own what creed I list — 

Be methodist or pantheist 

Though I worship every saint, 
Not a man shall urge oomplaint ; 
No man shall my peace assail, 
Thongh I doubt his miracle. 

Patience,— we are journeying on ; 
Golden Age will come anon; — 
Evil««, that disgrace to-day. 
One by one will drop away. 



OBIGIN OF THE MABSEILLAISE. 

Tbi Marseillaise retains the echo of a song of victory, 
and also of a cry of death : it is glorious aa one, disioal 
as the other. Here is its origin : — 

There was at that time (1792) a youog artillery officer 
in garrison at Strasbourg. His name waa Roiget da 
Lisle. He was born at Louis-le-Saulnler, in the Jam, 
a country of meditation and energy, as are all mountain 
districta. This young man loved war as a soldier, and 
the Bevolution as a thinker ; he beguiled by verses and 
music the weary impatience of the garrison. Mnch 
sought after for tus double talent of musician and poet, 
he frequented familiarly the house of Dietroch, the 
mayor of Strasbourg and a patriot Alsatian. Dietrech'a 
wife and daughters partook in his 'enthusiasm for 
patriotism and the Revolution. They loved the young 
officer; they gave inspiration to his heart, his poetry, 
his music They were the first who performed his 
scaroely nnfolded thoughts, full of confidence in the 
early lispings of his genius. 

It was the winter of 1792. Famine raged at Straa- 
bourr. Dietrech's house was poor, and hia table firogal, 
but hospitably open to Bouj^t de Lisle. The young 
officer seated himself there night and morning, like a 
son or brother of the family. One night there waa only 
garrison bread and a few slices of smoked ham on the 
table ; Dietrech, looking at De Lisle with a melancholy 
serenity, said, 

" There is a lack of abundance at our meala ; bni 
what matters it if there be no lack of enthnsiaam at oar 
civic festivals, or of courage in the hearts of our 
soldiers I I have still a last bottle of wine in my oellar. 
Let it be brought," said he to one of his daoghten, 
" and let us drink it to liberty and oar country. Straa* 
bourg will soon have to celebrate a patriotic ceremony, 
and De Lisle must find in its last drops one of thoae 
hymns which earry into the soul of the people that 
intoxication from which it has sprung !** 

The yoang girls applauded his words, brought the 
wine, and filled the glasses of their old father and the 
young officer until the liquor was exhausted. It was 
midnight; the night was cold. De Lisle waa a dreamer ; 
his heart was affected, his head was heated. The cold 
seissod upon him ; with unsteady steps he entered his 
solitary chamber. He slowly sought inspiration, now 
in the beating of his citizen heart, now on the keys of 
his piano; now oomposing the air before Uie worda, 
now the words before the air; and in such a manner 
associating them in his thought, that he ooald not him* 
self say which was created first, music or verae, and 
until it was Impossible to separate the poetry from the 
musie, and the sentiment from the expression. Ho sang 
all, wrote nothing. 

Overpowered by this sublime inspiration, he fell 
asleep with his head on the piano, and did not awake 
till day. The song of the night returned to his memory 
with difficulty, like the impression of some dream. He 
wrote down words and music, and hastened to Dietrech. 
He found him in his garden digging up winter lettnces. 
The old patriot's wife and daughters had not yet risen. 
Dietrech awoke them, and sent for some friends like 
himaelf passionately fond of mnsio, and capable of per- 
forming it. Boi^jet sang, Dietrech's eldest daughter 
accompanied him. At the first stanza, all their oounte- 
nances grew pale ; at the second, teaik flowed ; at the 
last stanza, the wildness of enthnaiaam burst forth. 
Dietrech's wife and daughters, the old man himself, his 
friends, the young officer, threw themselves weeping 
into each other's arms. The hymn of the eonntry was 
found I But, alas ! it was also destined to be the hymn 
of terror. Unforinnate Dietrech, a few months later, 
walked to the scaffold, to the sound of those very notos 
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vhlcb bad pprang forth at his hearth from the heart of 
hU friend and the voices of his dxuighters. 

The new song, performed seToral dajs afterwards at 
Straabouig, flew from town to town to all the popular 
orchwtrai. Karseilles adopted it to be sung at the 
eommenoement and close of the sittings of its clubs. 
The Maneillals spread it through France bv singing it 
on. their way to Paris. From this came the name of 
MarweiUaiAe. 

The old mother of De Lisle^ a royalist, terrified at 
this echo of her son's voice, wrote to him, — *' What is 
this revolutionary hymn which is sung by a horde of 
brigands traversing France, and with which thy name 
is associated r De Lisle himself, proscribed as a royal- 
iai, ahoddered as he beard it resound in his ears like a 
menace of death, when flying along the path-ways of 
the high Alpa. 

" What do they call this hymnr' demanded he of hU 
guide. 

** The MaratiUaUf,** replied the peasant. 

It was thus that he learnt the name of his own work. 
He was pursued by the enthusiasm which he had sown 
behind him. He escaped death with difliculty. The 
weapon turns against the hand which has foiged it. 
The Berolution in its madnass no longer recognised 
her own voioe I — Lamariine*9 HisUnre dea Oirondivs. 



Con$uelo, By GKoaos Sand. In two vols. London : 
Sims and M'Intyre ; and also in Belfast ; being the 
fourth issue of the Parlour Library. 

Ws regret to see any one entering the field against 
the spirited projector of a translation of George Band's 
works. Miss Hays, with an enterprise of no ordinary 
daring, especially for a young lady, having announced, 
and being steadily in progress with a translation every- 
way wort]by of the author, we should much have pre- 
ferred to see the gallantry of publishers givinjir her a fair 
chance. Cheap as Miss Hays's issue is, this is some- 
what cheaper, but we cannot deem the article of mere 
che^mess a sufllcient compensation to the public for the 
damp which is cast on the efforts of an individual 
honourably engaged in an endeavour to transplant into 
our literature some work of foreign eminence. If we mis- 
take not, this translation is an American one originally, 
executed by Mr. F. O. Shaw, of Boston, America, and 
published In that city. If so it costs nothing, and may, 
therefore, well be supplied at a cheaper rate ; but we re- 
peat it, mere cheapness cannot recompense us for that 
disposition to break in upon any new cnterprize, and 
ruin it by excessive competition. 

We speak from experience on this subject. Having in- 
troduced the works of Miss Bremer to the English 
public at a time when no publisher would look at them, 
or at any translation ; haring run every risk, and spent 
about 4,000/. on them in print, paper, and advertise- 
ments, we saw a host of cheap competitors rush in, 
hurraed on by the press, and after effectually swamping 
oar cnterprize, end by ruining themselves. So long, 
therefore, as we can wield a critical pen we shall protctit 
against this species of interference, and demand fair 
play for all those who step forth in advance of public 
opinion, or public knowledge, to enrich our literature at 
their own risk. We notice this work of George Sand's, 
therefore, particularly for this purpose, and the more 
so as Messrs. M'Intyre have no need to enter into »uch 
competition, haring so many excellent works in pro- 
gress for their series. 

Conauelo is not one of the works of George Sand that 



is most to our taste, though a splendid and deeply 
fascinat ing romance. It is too wild and improbable ; too 
much of the Ann Bat<;liffe school. We are conveyed 
away to an old Bohemian castle, where we have a baron 
afflicted with mesmeric trances, or a sort of second sight, 
subterranean passages, dens, and retreats in the earth, 
an idiot, Zdcnko, and the like. Then we have Consuelo 
the singer, the heroine of the stery, meeting with 
Havdn the celebrated composer, then a youth setting 
out to seek his fortune, ana they together, Consuelo in 
boy's clothes, run a career of extraordinary adventures 
before they reach Vienna, with bandits, and travelling 
nobles, Baron Trenck into the bargain; at one time 
travelling with a man tied hand and foot in the boot 
of their carriage, and discovered by his groans ; at 
another, scaling the walls of an ecclesiastic's garden, and 
entering on fresh and romantic exploits. 

These things are somewhat too melodramatic for 
George Sand, at the same time that her finer qualities 
everywhere pervade the work. The scenes in Venice, 
opening the volumes with the life of the children 
Anzoleto and Consuelo, in the street, are beautiful, and 
Consuelo herself is one of George Sand's fiivonrite 
characters, full of genius, and the noblest nature. Old 
Porpora, her master, with his severe sense of the only 
true and beautiful in art^ and the meretricious cantatrice, 
Corilla, arc admirable representations from real life. We 
have the Empress Maria Theresa, and her monitor 
Kaunitz, figuring on the scene, certainly in very 
diflerent fashions to those in which Austrian writers 
love to present them ; and the scenes in the saloons of 
Vienna, and the criticisms on art, are the unmistake- 
able work of a master. 

The work finishes in the midst of Consuelo's career, 
to be resumed under her new title of the Countes^ of 
Rudolstadt. 



The Upland Hamlet, and oiJter Poema, By Spxhcer 
T. Hall. London : Orr and Co. 

Spencer Hall has made himself well known by his 
Utile volume as *' The Sherwood Forester," and by his 
lectures on mesmerism. The amiable and sincere 
sentiments of the Forester must impress, one would 
think, every reader with the conviction of the amia- 
bility and sincerity of the man ; yet we have seen him 
baited in public lecture-rooms for his belief and teaching 
of mesmerism, as if he were one of the most arrant 
impostors. This is a proof that Spencer Hall has at 
least somewhat of the spirit of the martyr in him, for 
what he deems truth and science. We have known 
him as boy and man, and are glad to bear our testimony 
to the simple truthfulness and disinterested single- 
mindednesii of hi^ character. Let those who have at 
any time imagined that he was capable of imposition 
for the sake of gain, sit down with this little book, and 
in the gentle and loving spirit of its pages disabuse 
themselves. If they find, amid the warm admiration of 
nature, the genuine poet's reverence of God, and attach- 
ment to man, some want of the stirring, wrestling, and 
combative spirit of the age, let them go and oppose 
him in his defence of knowledge, and they will find 
there that he has vigour and nerve enough. But in the 
field and forest, by the side of the Trent at Wilford, or 
wandering with Uichard Howitt in the lanes of Farus- 
field, with Elliott in Rivelin, or Bernard Barton at 
Woodbridge, he delights to give himself up to the 
spirit of a peaceful affection, to speculate on the fairer 
side of humanity, to dream that earth has but a fleshly 
division from heaven, and that the spiritual eye may at 
least catch glimpses of divine natures around us through 
" chinks that time has made" In this little volume we 
have renewed our recollections of hours when Charles 
Pemberton taught the people great truths, and many 
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other spiritual men who haro now stepped into the 
spiritual daylight of life, were discussing wnat they now 
know; and we more and more recognize the Spencer 
Hall who then would sit in some quiet nook in silent 
enthusiasm, as one who was made to dream with 
Banyan, muse and worship with Isaac Walton hy grassy 
river-sides, and imagine the realities of the hidden life 
with the grasping faith of a Swedenhorg ; an Israelite 
in whom there is no guile, a teacher who values his 
inculcations more than the gain they may hring, an 
earnest helieTer in all that is most deserving of helief, 
and as earnest a worker in the great work of the 
people's regeneration. 

In the present little volume, we are greatly pleased 
with the tone of the whole, and gratified to mark a 
decided improvement iu rhythmical skill. The Spens- 
crihn stanzas which open the volume are full of harmony, 
and we are tempted to select a specimen from a visit to 
the birthplace of Richard Howitt, and, of course, of 
ourself. They display a spirit of genuine friendship 
as well as of poetry i—but we are reminded by our space 
that brevity is also a beauty, and therefore select 

THE RECTORY. 

WRITTEN ON IIETUICXING ITvOM K VISIT IN LINCOLNSUiaE. 

How pleasant here ia thcnc calm days, 

When autumn in Iho landscape lingers ; 
When skies are melted by her gaze, 

And leaves turn golden by licr fingers ; 
When morning dews arc loth to go, 

And noontide sounds ai-e few and tender. 
And the far western uplands glow 

More bold in evening's glowing splendour ! 

Lo ! where old trees yon lordly seat 

Half screen from these fraternal neighbours — 
The Church and Rectory, quaint and neat. 

Where tlic good pastor lives and labours ; 
Sure love and peace and hope dwell here, 

Though Iiaply not unmixed with sorrow ; 
for hearts that reign in that glad sphere 

From woes beyond it oft will borrow. 

Come but with me in winter time, 

When all the scene 1ms lost its glory, 
Save where the vroodlands rise sublime 

And silent in their mantles hoary ; 
When earth is shrouded by the snow ; 

When heaven by one vast cloud is liiddcn ; 
When thy own spirit's fire bums low. 

And thou to hopo hast been forbidden I 

Come then, and thou shalt solace share, 

Within that pastoral home so pleasant, 
That soon will banish wintry care. 

And to thy soul nuike summer present ! 
For here — tliough priests too oft are found. 

Whose lives their zest from luxury borrow 

Is one whose parish has nu bound. 

Except the bound of human sorrow ! 

A Voice from tlie. Millions ! Beaaons for Appealing to 
the Middle Classes on hchaff of tlieir Unenfrandiised 
Bretfiren, By a Nonvich Operative. London: 
Iloulston and Stoneman. Nonvich : Jarrold and Sons, 
and Josiah Fletcher. 

Tnis is a modest but strongly stated plea by a working 
man for the right of the million. He quotes by way of 
motto Sir William Jones, who says : " It is a mockery 
to call a man free, whom you deprive of a voice in 
making the laws ho is called upon to obey ; " and he 
respectfiilly, but with an honest candour, reminds the 
middle classes that all the arguments by which they 
urged their claim to the admission to the franchise, 
apply with equal force to the working classes. He quotes 
the following facts to show how inadequate ia the present 
exercise of the franchise to the right and necessity of 
the nation. 



We have before ns a Ust of 150 cities and boroughs, selected 
from the whole number, an being in some measure open to popular 
influence. Tlicir representatives exceed 250. We find, upon con- 
sulting the returns presented to the House of Commons, that theae 
150 boroughs contain a total ronstitnency of 300,000 eleeton. 
Our list rompriaes 18 phices sending 2S members as the i cpr es en ta- 
tives of 140,000 electors ; and 137 places, sending 222 memben at 
the representatives of not more tlian 160,000 eiecton. The for- 
mer consist of the city of Xiondon and the metropolitan borougin, 
and the towns of Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Birmingham, 
and Leeds. We think that the decision of these conatitnenctes 
upon any great question which is to be carried solely by the 
pressure of a popular movement, can hardly be doubtMi. TJnder 
an ciTective system of organization roost of those seats may bo 
secured for the people ; and the only practical question remain- 
ing to be considered is, whether it is possible to arouse the other 
137 places, with only 160,000 electors divided amongst them all, 
to an assertion of their own freedom, and that of their fellow- 
countrymen. A trifle above 80,000 votes would give us a 
majority ; the question would then be left to be decided by the 
votes of Ireland and Scotland, and in their hands it might be Mfely 
left, liiithout the smallest fear of the result. Upon t)ie will of no 
larger a nnmbcr than 80,000 electors ia suspended the future 
destiny of Britain. 

He adds that the city of Westminster, with a 
constituency amounting to nearly 15,000, is equalled in 
the representation by Thctford, with a constituency 
below 200. The united constituencies of Finsbury and 
Liverpool, amounting to upwards of 20,000, return four 
members to parliament ; while 06 boroughs, the united 
constituencies of which do not exceed 27,000, return 105 
members ! 

On the ground of this glaring defect in the very 
foundations of all good government, our Operative nigcs 
his reasons with telling cfTect on the middle classes. 
Because the inequality and severe pressure of taxation 
— the pension list — an enormous standing army — the 
existence of bribery and corruption — intimidation in tho 
exercise of the franchise — the power of the aristociacy 
in tho House of Commons — ^all remain just as they did 
befoi'e tho reform bill. To these he adds many other 
cogent reasons why the middle classes should come 
forward and assist the working classes to obtain their 
right. He combats very successfully the objections 
usually brought forward against universal suffrage; and 
makes out in every respect a case deserving the most 
serious attention of the whole community. The question 
of the extension of the elective franchise is, in &ct, the 
great question of to-day, and includes in itself an 
economy of time, labour, and expense in the business 
of reform that is beyond calculation. 



Six Weeks in Ireland. By Willum Bemkett. London : 
Charles Gilpin. Dublin : Curry & Co. 

Mr. Bekkett spent his six weeks in Ireland in dis- 
tributing small seed, such as turnip and flax seed, to the 
peasantry that otherwise would not be able to procure 
it. Besides this he was entrusted with money and 
clothing from the London Relief Committee of the 
Society of Friends, and the Ladies' Irish Clothing 
Committee, and he made good use of them. He pene- 
trated into the most obscure mountain districts of the 
West and South AVest. His accounts of the extreme 
destitution, starvation, and death, agree entirely with 
those by all other parties, and cannot be read without 
a most painful interest. We are glad to see that he 
agrees with us, that the Times Commissioner went 
somewhat out of his way to attack O'Conncll, whose 
estate has not only been considerably improved, but 
his good nature in allowing people driven from other 
lands to take refuge on his, merited praise rather than 
blame. Mr. Bennett is also quite right in condemning 
the present extensive emigration. The population is 
all wanted to bring into cultivation the wild land at 
home. 
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VISITS TO REMABKAULG ri,ACB3. 



eoualc"? who mirrioU tlio notorioua Slooey Doitd!), 
wboie liistory, and atraiige tnatmeat of hii lady, iDiiy 
lie foimd in Uio aecond volume of m; VUlEa to Bemark- 
alile I'locea. I bclierc bo )i hci grandBoo. 

After pHEaiDg from Mscbetb, OlainmU cutle returneil 
Ui tbo crown, and was granted to another party, omj 
atlcrwarde, Ly Robert II., to John Lyon, who married 
the king's second dtughter by Elizabeth More, and 
became the rounder •>! the Tamily of Stnthmore. Hut 
the estate did not descend undi-^turbed in the family (o 
tlie proaont time. It waa forfeited, in 1G37, by the 
young and beautiful Lady QUmmU, wbo was acctntcdof 
Thb words of Shakepere start into themlnd in many ! witchcraft, coodctnncd, and burnt on the Caatle-hill of 
A place in the Britiah Isles like the voice of tome spirit i Edinburgh, in the midat of a vast crowd, a victim to 
reminding yon that you arc on historic or romantic | the only witchcmlt of yonth and beauty. The great 
groand. It wu thus, as wandering aome timo ago in i popalar bme of the coatlo. however, is derived from 
Uie Korth, 1 CMDO near the town of Forfiir, " Qlamia , the mnrdor of king Malcolm Canmore, or Ualcolm 11., 
and Thane of Cawdor V 1 was not more than aii mile 



Q UK BIB C*aTU. 

I 1^ ff7/c<l.-AU kail, Uocbell. 1 hail to lhe<-, tlioneof Obmi: 

2J WiUL—M liaii, Macbeth ! hail U, tiiw. U.aue of CaaiJo 

, 3d Wi/ei.—Ui liul, Macbrlh I Ihut ■ludl be kiug liErcaller. 

Maeieli.—OUmls, inil thuoc uf Candor 1 

The greatot ii liehind !— 

JhcMi, A^t l, SccK II. 



from the ancient castle of Macbeth, a casilc which came 
into hia hands, only to lose it, liy treason to his monarch. 
Olamia, or Olammia Caalle, as it is now spelt, and 

I Olamma as it ia pronoaneed, lies in the beautiful valeof 
Btrathtaore, which givaa its title to the family of Lyon, 

I to whom Olammis belongs. Tho Lyon family is 
very ancient ; It was allied in blood to the throne, and 
(till ranks high in the Scottish peerago. The coatlo 
of Olammis a tandi in one of the Gneat parts of the vale, 

I U a noble object, and is greatly viaited, 

I aoeonnt of its antiquity and its once com 

I t»ct«r, but OS the scene of a royal murder, which time 

I baa inretted with the interest of an old mystery. 

I walked from Foriir through a veiy pleasant country 
to Olanmia, and aa I lay nnder a tree by the rood-side, 

I leaning on my knapsack, a party of gay ladies passed 
me in a light cart, whom I judscd to he travellers bound 
to sec tho castle : and it proved so. I caught glimpaes 
of this old house amid ita woods as I went on agMu, 
■tending in a stately solitude well according with its 
age, and traditionary fame. It is surrounded by a park 
of one hundred and slxtyaeree. Itiaone of the most 
ancient in Scotland, and one of the finest of its extent, 
though a part of it has been pulled down. It ia still, 
however, a fine object as you approach it, being lof^, 
and built in a noble baronial style, with projecting > sitting 
lantera-toweni at the top, and the front embloioned , heads 



The approach to the caatle, after passing the loil^ 
gates, ia through the apacious park, wbicb gives a line 
effect to Che old fabric which atanda at the end of a 
atnught avenue of lialf a mile in length. This avenue 
appears to hare boon of lime-treea, hut yon ace, aa you 
advance, how much the park has been robbed of ita old 
wood to pny the enormous debti incurred by a late lord. 
The fine old limes arc gone, and their phKB ia supplied 
by younger onea, till you get within a few bnndred yards 
of the end. Here the full-grown, noble limea were not 
only remaining, but in full flower. Imagine tho dilTcr- 
ence of date from their flowering-time In the south. 
A month licforo, when I left London, their blosaoma 
were over in that neighbourhood — here, on the 301h of 
August, they were in full effloreacence, and diffuBing 
their odour far and wide. 

Here the caatle, standing on its open lawn, prtsenlcd 
itself to the eye In all its ancient dignity, very lofty, 
grey, and impreaaive. The old courts and gardens, by 
which it was aurronnded, have been removed, — a thuu- 
tandpitiea, — and there are now only two low, grey tarrcts, 
and a fence of palisades, atrctehing from one to the 
other, to separate tho lawn in front of the castle from 
the park. Within this oncloaare, the only oliject ia a 
aingular aort of stone ornament, eonaiating of four 
" I, holding lyrca In their paws, and on their 
work, terminating in a point, nnd 



stone. It stands rather i forming n atrange sort of a pillar. The low door of the 
low, amid a great extent of woods, and must formerly castlestandiopen.andoiyon approach, yonreycwanders 
have been a desperate solitade. The woods have wltjiin over the \oSiy^ front with all ita sculptured escutcheons, 
the last generation or two been a good deal thinned out its round projecting towera aloft, and ita antique spires 
to pay the enormoua debts of its possessors, the Earls of I which surmount aome of these. 
fitialjinora, the present earl being a descendant of the { The low door admitted me to the inteiior, where 
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all seemed to be of solid stone, and all was plainly, but 
cleanly whitewashed. Here yoa at once become aware 
of the immense strength and loftiness of the place. The 
walls are in some parts fifteen feet thick, and the height 
of the bnilding is such, that there are 143 steps in the 
spiral staircase, which leads to the very top of the 
house. The steps of this staircase are laid regularly 
round a hollow pillar, and occupy a large tower which 
was built on purpose to receive them. It is said that a 
boy, once playing at the top of the pillar, fell down 
feet foremost, through the whole profound cylinder to 
the bottom, and was not in the least hurt. 

I found the party which had passed me In the cart 
about to make the tour of the house, and a lady came 
up to me, and in a very friendly manner, accosted me 

as Mr. , the member for the city of London 1 

I assured her that I Jiad not the honour to be that gen- 
tleman, but she did not seem to credit me, for she was 

confident that she saw me write my name >, and 

recollected me quite well, fihe was a Londoner, going 
with some young ladies to every plaee in Scotland that 
their guide-book recommended, and I believe I passed 
with her for a very shrewd fellow, who would not be 
known, but still, — ^the representative of London ! 

The effect of being taken for a live member of parlia- 
ment was to me very inconvenient, for the young ladies, 
and one in particular, were most assiduous in pointing 
out everything to me, much to my distraction, for I was 
obliged, out of politeness, to go frequently away from 
what I was noting down, to observe what they thought 
most worthy of attention ; nay, I was led away by the 
arm repeatedly, or gently pushed forward to see things 
that they feared I might miss. 

Well, in Buoh very amusing company did I traverse 
the ancient Castle of Glammis, first up the wind- 
ing stone stair, to the very top of the building, 
and noticed the rude old mode of ringing the bell at the 
top of the castle, by a rope which descended the hollow 
central cylinder of the staircase to the bottom. 

The house is but thinly furnished, and what is parti- 
cularly interesting, entirely with the antique furniture. 
" The room into which the visitor is first ushered," says 
Robert Chambers in his picture of Scotland, "contains a 
large trunk filled with the state dresses of the former 
lords and ladies of Strathmore. These consist chiefly 
of coats, vests, breeches, and ladies* high-heeled shoes, 
all richly adorned with gold and silver lace, and in a 
state of perfect preservation. Among those of other 
earls, may be seen the clothes of the amiable and unfor- 
tunate Earl Charles, who waa stabbed accidentally by 
Cameggie, of Finhaven, In a drunken broil at Forfar, in 
1728. Along with those of his betters, there are ilIbo 
ahown the habiliments of the Fool of Glammis, who was 
the last of his class in Scotland, and living only about 
seventy years ago.** 

In the room called Lord Glammis' room, is a pretty 
good picture of Christ replying to the question regarding 
Caesar's Tribute, the artist unknown. 

In the room in which Malcolm was murdered, or at 
least died, the celling is of stucco in compartments, 
with the crown, tlie lion, and the initials of King Mal- 
colm ; and on the fireplace, the escutcheon of the royal 
arms. The bed is of crimson velvet emblazoned with 
the royal arms. The walls here are fifteen feet thick. 
The tradition of the murder is, that Malcolm was 
attacked by assassins on the Hunter's Hill, which over- 
looks Glammis, and making his escape there, was again 
encountered in the park at aspot included novr in the mini- 
ster's garden. At both of these places there are antique 
obeliuu, carved with hierogl^i>hical figures of animals, 
etc., supposed to commemorate the event But he still 
•scaped into his castle alive, where he lived three days, 
and died in the chamber now shown. It would appear 
that the assassins followed him into the very castle, 
which they plundered, and in the armoury they still 



show you a sword said to be the king^s, and various 
brazen dishes, and a Roman camp-kettle, which were 
found in clearing the neighbouring lake, into which they 
had been thrown by the assassins m their flight, or had 
fallen out of their hands there, and had lain in the 
water above 700 years. 

They used to show you the stains of blood on the 
floor in the good old way, though the floor has been 
three times renewed since the event ; but the present 
housekeeper is too modernised for that, and says, 
*' these were old ghost-stories,'* and that the original 
floor was of stone. There is also a tradition that the 
famous " Earl Beardie," of whom there is a portrait at 
Abbotsford, the Earl of Crawford, famous for his rebel- 
lion against James II., of Scotland, and popularly 
known as " the wicked laird," was playing at cards in 
the castle, and being warned to give over, as he was 
losing dreadfully, swore an oath that he would play till 
the day of judgment; whereupon the devil suddenly 
made his appearance, and as sudden disappearance with 
old Beardie and all his company. The room has never 
been found agiun, but the people believe firmly that old 
Beardie and his company are playing on, and will play 
till the day of judgment ; and on stormy nights they are 
heard stamping and swearing in their rage over their 
play. 

In the armoury, amongst various old arms, they show 
you a sword called that of Macbeth, and the shirt of 
mail which he wore after his criminal ascension of the 
throne, as well as the armour of the Earl of Strathmore, 
who fell fighting for the Chevalier at Sheriff- Mulr. 

The main room of the house, however, is the dining- 
hall. This* has a vaulted roof, also stuccoed, and 
divided into compartments, fill(Ki with the heads of 
kings, the thistles, fleur-de-lis, lions, etc. The mantel- 
piece is one of those old stuccoed affairs of the date of 
the older Hard wick-hall, but not half so old as this 
castle itself, with a huge figure on each side, naked to 
the waist, and then cased in a square pilaster. In this 
room are many valuable paintings, as well as some very 
curious ones. There is at the head of the room a large 
family piece consisting of a gentleman in a dose antique 
dress sitting ; a young man standing behind him, and 
two boys of different ages before him, each with a dog, 
the younger one's a lovely Italian greyhound. Behind 
the group appears the view of the castle in its full and 
ancient extent, in the midst of its courts. This is a 
very curious old painting, and no doubt contains a 
curious family history ; but we could learn nothing of it. 
Amongst the pictures, besides family ones, are those 
of several of the Scottish kings. There are also portraits 
of the Earl of Lauderdale, a grim-looking fellow, well 
cutout for a persecutor; Loi^s Ormond, Middleton, 
and Dundee, of the same era, that of Charies II. There 
is a very fine portrait of a Countess of Cossillis and 
Johnny Faa, both in gipsy habits, and referring to a 
common gipsy love story. The countess, whose portrait 
is said to l)e by Vandyke, must certainly have been a 
woman with a history. The expression of the counten- 
ance indicates great will and little conscience, but it is 
a master-piece of painting. There is a portrait shown 
as CUiverhouse, a finc4ooking fellow, with brown flowing 
locks, but still very different to the portrait at Abbots- 
ford, and to Scott*B description. I fancy that the house- 
keeper shows the wrong one, and that a smaller one, 
hanging below this, is the right one. In the drawing- 
room, she showed Charles IL, with Kell Gwynne on the 
one side, and the Duchess of Cleveland, if I recollect 
right, on the other, as Bloody Mary,{pooT Uell Gwynne,) 
and the Countess of Chesterfield. 1 was obliged to set 
her right, and she said they had been the subject of 
great dispute with many gentlemen, and that that very 
day, Sir James Dean Paull, a London banker, and trustee 
to the estate, had been questioning with some gentle- 
men about the identity of these ladies. There need be 
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no qa««tion, they are pietnrai too well known. Nell 
Qwynne U fellow to the one at Abbotaford, and a yeiy 
beantiiiil thing. 

This drawing-room thej were just fitting np with 
tapestzT that has been in the hoaee for centuries. Besides 
tihe«e things, there are old chain, and cabinets, and the 
like, said to belong to King Malcolm, and snch ancients, 
bat probably many of these ascriptionfl are apocryphal. 
There is an old bed, said to have been occupied one 
night Irr Prince Charlie, and the following one by the 
Duke of Cumberland, in pursuit of him. But the house 
itself, its general air and associations, arc the most 
impressive and curious. 

The chapel is a curious relic of the papal times, so 
rare in Scotland. Except for the work of time, it 
remains much as it was left at the Reformation. It is 
divided into singularly strong old latticed seats, or pews. 
The apostles are painted on the walls, and around the 
ceiling are square compartments^ each containing a 
painting from the life of Christ. But one of the most 
singular things to be seen anywhere, is a representation 
of the Dirinity, consisting of a triangle having a circle 
in each comer, and another in the centre, inscribed with 
the word Dens, with lines commanicating with each, 
and connecting the whole into one general mystery. 
Thishnngin one comer, over an altar. Besides these, 
there are various other attributes of a Catholic chapel, 
and the tatters of the chaplain's gown, which has never 
been removed from the chapel since he last took it ofiT. 

The view from the leads is vast and noble. On the 
north rear the wild Grampians ; westward you are said 
to see as far as Stirling ; and amongst other objects was 
pointed out the hill of Dunsinnane, which sliows its 
green and flat top between other hills at seventeen miles 
distance. The blue hills of Athol mingle with the far 
sky, and only six miles off stands the castle of Airlie, 
where the Ladle of Airlie, as the ballad has it, was pulled 
out of the house by the Maegregors, in the absence of 
her husband, and the castle set fire to. This is the 
lady from whom, on the mother's side, claimed to be 
descended that old Jamie Stuart of Berwick, — ^the old 
man whom I found near there, at the age of 112, and 
who lived to be 115, having, meantime, in his last dayp, 
through my notice of him, I am glad to say, received a 
good deal of public attention, and various presents from 
different noblemen and gentlemen, including 52. from 
the queen* 

Such is Glammis Castle. Around it lie many places 
of interest, but none of greaterthan itself, and you may 
imagine that this old haunt of royal murder and other 
tradition is an awful place to the common people. Few 
of these that I conversed with in the neighbourhood 
had ever ventured to visit it, or even to enter its old 
park and embosoming woods. 

Tet perhaps the most singular thing of all is the 
abrupt manner in which the active and unceremonious 
tide of modem progress has dashed itself up to the veiy 
park walls of this old pluce. Close behind this wall, at 
within leas than a quarter of a mile from the castle 
itself, is a railway station. This is the Dundee and 
Newtyle railway, the oddest of all speculations, and of 
all railways. It nins from Dundee to this park-side, ten 
miles or so, and ends hero, that is, nowhere, and in 
nothing. It sets out by mounting the highest hill above 
the town, to get to the level, they tell you, but you 
never find any level at all,for you are constantly reminded 
of the old nursery rhyme, — " hero we go up, up, up ; and 
here we go down, down, down, O I " They drag you up 
the steep hill at Dundee, by means of a stationary 
engine. You go on, and find no place that it goes to, 
except a very small hamlet called Newtyle. In this 
fbort course It has four steep inclined planes, where you 
are dragged np or let down by ropes and stationary 
engines. From Newtyle to the park-side of Glammis, 
a horse conveys the train of one carriage — ^for, of course. 



the engine at the top of the Newtyle inclined plane 
cannot offer its services to Glammis. 

So, in the wood at the back of Glammis park I found 
about half-a-dozen passengers waiting for this train, 
sitting in very Arcadian style on some green knolls 
under some tine laroh trees. They were hoping for, 
rather than expecting the carriage, for they said it 
sometimes did not think it worth while to come ! So 
here we sate, and I chatted with the country people, the 
hopini^- to-be passengers, and we became very merry. 
We talked of the habits and food of the peasantry, and 
I told them of having once made my breakfast off their 
oatmeal porridge, and slept all day after it. This sent 
them into fits of laughter. They said they should be 
prettily off if that were the case with them, and they 
must then eat it only to supper. We also cong^tulated 
ourselves on there being no danger # f an explosion, our 
train having to be only drawn by a horse ; and over this, 
too, they were very merry. Good, simple souls, sitting 
in a wood by way of station, waiting for the arrival of a 
horse train, that might possibly come, how easily were 
they diverted. But this pastoral scene came to an end. 
A horn, and not the whistle of the engine, announced 
the approach of the carriage, and presently a dark object 
discovered itself on the line, a&r ofi^ preceded by a 
white speck, which g^radually grew, not into a column 
of steam, but into a white horse. On the carriage, when 
it arrived, stood emblazoned — so that no simple soul 
might bo imposed on— 1st Class, one shilling ; 2d Class, 
cightpence, t. «. to Newtyle; and the Arcadians all 
merrily entered, and so adieu to Glammis I 



FREE TRADE RECOLLECTIONS. 

BT JOUK BOWBIHO, LL.I>. M.P. 

No. VII. — JxBBXY Bekthai. 

How small a portion of the honours done to Free 
Traders have been associated with the name of Jeremy 
Bentham I Yet he was one of the earliest labourers, — 
one of the most untiring in that great field of usefulness. 
It would be difficult indeed to point out any region of 
philosophical thought unvisited by him. His discur- 
sive mind took up every topic in turn which was pre- 
sented, either by the political controversies of the age, 
or by the inward solitary musings of a powerful and 
really inventive intellect. True, for most of the specula- 
tions in which he indulged, the harvest-time has not 
arrived to gather in the produce of the seed he has sown. 
But he has sown ii» — ^and it has not perished. Now and 
then it may have been scattered in stony places, and 
among thorns and briers, — but much has been deposited 
In good grotmd. Some of it has sprung up, — some is 
springing. In the reforms of the law — ^botb civil and 
criminal ; — in improved judicature lessening delay, ex- 
pense and vexation; — in the ehanges introduced into 
prisons and workhouses ; — in the newly awakened atten- 
tion to the social and domestic condition of the people ; — 
in the extensions of popular rights; — in the improved state 
of international intercourse; — in the spread of popular 
principles; — in the gradual abolition of slavery; — or, 
to use a oomprehensive phnwe, in all the triumphs over 
abuse and oppression, the world has been following the 
guidance— however little they have recognised the 
services — of one of the most illustrious of reformers, — 
of Jeremy ^^ntham. 

Napoleon said a brilliant thing of Bentham — and of 
Bentham's influence. I think it was from Talleyrand I 
heard it. At all events, it was from high authority — 
"His light will enlighten /t6mr»es,"— his wisdom will 
not only instract generations of men, but will illumi- 
nate those depositaries in which the experience of men 
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iB gftihered together,— in which h collected whatever is 
worthy of being saved from the wrecks of time. 
"Books/' as Wordsworth has beantifally and pro- 
foandiy said, '*are a world — a world both tme and 
good** — a world of amosementy and instruction, and 
felicity. To shine on such a world, — ^to irracliatc Fiich a 
creation, — is the highest pride and noblest privilege of 
man. 

Bat it is of Bentham*s services in the canse of Free 
Trade that I am about to write. If in the sphere where 
I have been called upon to act it has ever been my good 
fortune to render any service to that canse, let me own 
that to Bentham I owe my present convictions, and 
from him I received my strongest impulses. Ho was 
accustomed to trace the whole current of his thoughts 
to some great truth, — some concentrated aphorism, — 
some clear fountain from which they flowed. Among 
the most influential were those which he found in tbc 
works of Bacon,— such as, "Hespicejinem" Look to the 
end — "Fiat experimenlum,** Try the test of experi- 
ment — " Let reason be fertile, — let custom be barren ;" — 
and that phrase originally used by Beccaria, bat 
which found its way into the writings of Priestley — 
"The greatest good of the greatest number," — and 
which I have lately traced in more than one country 
of the world circulating in a Latin dress — Maxima pluri- 
morumfeliciUu. These, and similar condensations of 
philosophy and ethics, were the foundations of the 
structures which he raised. 

Bentham« who had travelled much in his youth, was 
greatly interested in the travels of others. It was a 
very pleasant amusement to go with him over tracts of 
country which ho had visited half a century before, and 
to C3mpare the state of things as they existed in two 
successive generations. With Russia Bentham had 
been ytrj fomiliar, and all that he had seen of Russia 
served to show that a considerable improvement had 
taken place since he had been an inhabitant. Bad as 
matters now are in many respects, the social condition 
of the people has been much ameliorated. But his 
recoltections of Turkey — especially of Constantinople 
and Bmyma — conveyed to my mind the impression 
of rapid deterioration between the period of his ob* 
servatlons and mine. I had much familiarity with one 
country, however, which Bentham had never visited — 
the Spanish peninsula. Spain had many charms for 
him. Next to Prance, where, introduced by Dumont, 
Bentham's writings had obtained for him a wide — nay, 
universal popularity — Spain was the European country 
where his doctrines were most extensively known, and 
his authority most generally recognised. He had, in- 
deed, received from the assembled Cortes the thanks of 
the representatives of the Spanish nation — these repre- 
sentatives then elected by universal suflrage, for the 
servioes he had rendered to popular legislation. His 
system of prison discipline — the Panopticon system, 
which has to some extent been adopted in almost every im- 
proved plan of prison-architecture — was made the ground- 
work of the prison-legislation of Spain. His works — of 
which there are two Spanish translations — were intro- 
duced into the Spanish Universities as the text-books 
for jurisprudential studies. And the example of Spain 
re-acted on her former colonies in Central and South 
America. Bentham's correspondence was extensive 
with the Presidents and official representatives of most 
of the South American Republics, lie had been on 
terms of friendly epistolary communication with Boli- 
var,— one of whose later overt acta of dishonour and 
despotism was the prohibition of Bentham's writings 
in the University of Bogotti. Bentham led somewhat of 
a hermit's life — and was always fond of calling his abode 
in Quecn-squaro-place, Westminster, the hermit's cell. 
He peremptorily excluded visitors whose visits were mat- 
ters of mere curiosity. His friends who knew him best 
avoided plaguing him with letters of introduction 



which were not likely to obtun for their bearers a 
personal reception. It was hia common colloquial ex- 
cuse — " I have nothing to say to him — what can he 
have to say to me 1—1 have no time for vague-genc- 
nUity-talk — I have no moments to throw away." And, 
indeed, every moment was hoarded to some important 
use — a few for exercise— for "anti-prandial circumg}Ta- 
tions "in Milton's garden — ^his own pleasant garden, in 
the shadow of the linden trees, — or among the lilac- 
bushes and the varied flowers (for Bentham wan a 
great lover of flowers, and a botanist too) — ^but many for 
intellectual labour, — for composition which occupied 
him nine hours at least in every day. 

For Spaniards then, — whether European or American, 
— he felt a peculiar interest, and they were more readily 
admitted to his presence than foreigners of other 
nations. The habits of some of them did not fail to 
annoy him ; he woh beyond all other men distinguished 
for extreme neatness — cleanly in all his habits to an 
extraordinar}* degree. Snufftaking was oflenaive to 
him, — smoking still more so, — and Spaniards are much 
addicted to both. There is one trick of theirs which 
twenty or thirty years ago was common — as it ia now 
said to be in the United States, — tbc trick of spitting 
— and spitting even upon the carpet. 1 rememW well 
being present on one occasion when this trick was 
performed by Sefior 11 — , who was then the Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Buenos Ayrcan Republic. 
Without saying a word Bentham rose from the table, ran 
into his bedroom, brought out a certain utensil, placed 
it at the Senor's feet, and said somewhat sharply, 
'* There, Excellency ! there." The minister had the 
sagacity to understand, the good sense to forgive, and 
the wisdom to profit by the emphatic lesson. The 
carpet ^as exposed to no farther perils. 

The frequent conversations respecting the smugglers 
in Spain, — whose proceedings I had often witnessed 
during the progress and after the close of the Penin- 
sular war, — led Bentham to busy himself by writing the 
notes which are embodied in the pamphlet, entitled, " Ob- 
servations on the restrictive and prohibitory system." 
Questions of political economy were both familiar and 
attractive to him, — and among his most intimate friends 
were some of the most d istlnguished writers in that depart- 
ment of literature. " I invented Mill," said he, "and Mill 
invented Ricardo." But Bentham thought that most of the 
political economists narrowed too much the sphere and 
the action of the science that occupied their attention. In 
him there was one paramount end and object, — one to 
which every other was subject and subordinate. That 
end and object he contended ought to be pursued 
through every department of reflection and action, — the 
increase of man's felicity. He attached no value to any 
study which had not a bearing upon this result lie 
would not consent to narrow the inquiries of the politi- 
cal economist to the production of wealth alone — though 
he saw that was a very important portion of the matter, 
— but he required that his investigations should be 
carried onward to the distribution, to the difiusion of the 
wealth produced, — ^to its influences on human happiness, 
— which, he contended, was after all the far more impor- 
tant question. For if political economy could be dis- 
associated from its influences upon human weal and 
woe, — if in any way the growth of wealth was incom- 
patible with the progress of happiness, — still more if 
its growth were creative of mortal miseiy, — Uien the act 
of producing it might fail to be a blessing; but apply- 
ing to the whole system what Bentham called the 
"exhaustive" principle, and tracking wealth not only 
in the progress of its augmentation, but in its re-dis- 
tribution, — the association of political economy with 
philanthropic philosophy becomes obvious, — the science 
is elevated at once into the highest regions of useful- 
ness and beneficence. 

Adam Smith, strong as he was, had many weaknesses. 
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He defended the usury laws. He hated and attacked 
*' projectors." Bentham thought both UbU!\-r -> and pro- 
jectors had much to say for thcmBelves — and manfully 
has he pleaded their cause and vindicated their merits. 
The usury laws ought to be inaint<ained, argued the 
philosopher of Kirkcaldy ; ** they prevent money being 
lent to prodigals and projectors" — and " they furnish 
money to sober people." Adam Smith was wrong in 
the fact, — as well as weak in the argument. Bentham's 
Defence of Usury is a masterly — it is an irresistible 
piece of reasoning ; it has overthrown the usury laws 
notwithstanding Adam Smith's authority, and the 
objections of country gentlemen. I am not aware that 
any man has alleged their abolition to have proved 
mischievous in any respect. After having completely 
overwhelmed Adam Smith by weapons furnished from 
his own armoury, Bentham gives an explanation so 
instructirc of the manner by which so great a master 
wus betrayed into error and inconsistency, that 1 cannot 
refrain from tianscribiug it as a warning against simi- 
lar aberrations, — and as a means of giving effect to 
those emphatic iastructions which close the Fragment 
on Government, — in which he speaks of the noble 
mission he had undertaken, " to do something to in- 
struct, but more to undeceive, the timid and admiring 
student : to excite him to place more confidence in his 
own strength, and less in the infallibility of great 
names : to help him to emancipate his judgment from 
the shackles of authority :" " to warn him not to pay 
liimself with words :*' " to dispose him rather to fast 
upon ignorance than feed himself with error." 

" You heard," says Bentham in his letter to Adam 
Smith, " the public voice, strengthened by that of law, 
proclaiming all round you that usury was a sad thing, 
and usurers a wicked and pernicious set of men ; you 
heard from one at least of those quarters that projec- 
tors, were either a foolish and contemptible race, or 
a knavish and destructive one. Hurried away by the 
theory, and taking very naturally for granted that 
what everybody said must have some ground for it, you 
have joined the cry, and have added your suffrage to 
the^ rest. Possibly, too, among the crowd of projectors 
which the lottery of occurrences happened to present 
to your observation, the prejudicial sort may have 
liome such a proportion to the beneficial, or shown 
themselves in so much stronger colours, as to have 
given the popular notion a firmer hold on your judg- 
ment than it would have had, had the contrary pro- 
position happened to present itself to your notice. To 
allow no more weight to examples that fall under our 
eyes than to those which have fallen at ever so great 
a distance, — to suffer the judgment on no occasion to 
indulge itself in the licence of a too hasty and exten- 
sive generalization — not to give any proposition 
footing there, till after all such defalcations have 
been made as are necessary to reduce it within the 
limits of rigid truth : — these are laws the complete 
observance whereof forms the ultimate, and hitherto, 
perhaps for ever, ideal term of human wisdom. 

" You have defended against unmerited obloquy two 
classes of men — the one innocent at least, the other 
highly useful; the spreaders of English arts in 
foreign climes, and those whose industry exerts 
itself in distributing that necessary commodity which 
is called by way of eminence the staff of life. May I 
recommend to the same powerful protection two other 
highly useful and equally persecuted set of men— 
usurers and projectors 1 Yes ! " The whole epistle 
sparkles with eloquent wisdom, and confidently antici- 
pates the removal of prejudices which courageous 
philosophy was even then beginning to root out, — and 
dwells on a golden age not belonging to the past, but 
to that portion of human existence which is yet to come. 

But Adam Smith was a man who could afford to confess 
an error. His reputation was not to be damaged by his 



own honesty. He acknowledged that Bentham waa 
right, and that he was wrong. He had dwelt too much 
on the mischiefs which a speculative and projecting 
spirit may entail on its possessor, but he had forgotten 
that all invention is hut the development of a 
project — in other words, that the invention of to-day 
is but a project of an earlier day. Adam Smith 
had forgotten, in his haste to condemn incautious and 
dishonest projectors, that the great discoveries of philo- 
sophy, — the great advance of all the arts and all the 
sciences, — were in their first conceptions only projects 
of improvement. Adam Smith had his prejudices, 
and his infirmities. His truths were for the most part 
novelties which did not seriously shock the opinions of 
the age. They were discoveries which overthrew, and 
were meant to overthrow, some of the accepted convic- 
tions of his generation. He built mainly on unoccupied 
ground. He created much, — and little did he destroy. 
The weaknesses of his position may be attributed to 
his deference to existing institutions. Hence his admira- 
tion of the Navigation Laws — Whence his abhon-ence of 
usurers, — ^and his quarrel with projectors. He accepted 
most ofthe conventionalities of the time in which he lived. 
He had a reverence for authority. If he moved forward, 
it was in paths where he was likely to meet with 
little or no opposition. Far different was the turn and 
temper of Bentham 's mind. He respected no authority. 
He grappled boldly with all opinions. He took nothing 
upon trust. He adopted no man's creed, and submitted 
to no man's judgment. He recognised nothing which 
was not proved,— and always doubted when any thing 
remained to be demonstrated. His experience taught 
him to be sceptical. He saw mankind following in 
gregarious subjection the trackway of this or the 
other leader, — believing upon trust, and obeying, as if 
by instinct He found error propagated by slavish ser- 
vility. The timidity of some, — the inertness of others, 
— the docility of the rest, — making the many the ser- 
vants and the slaves of the few. Mind enchained by 
mind, — will subjected to will, — and the human race, 
with rare exceptions, imprisoned in the narrow circle 
of ancient creeds, and exhausted controversies. But 
Bentham's intellect broke down the barriers that had 
limited the advance of thought. Alike in the judicial, 
the social, and the political field of reform, he 
attacked old abuses, however consecrated by long observ- 
ance, — and proclaimed new truths, however abhorrent 
to existing interests. He never waa deterred by the 
risks or the dangers to which he was exposed. Again 
and again did WiUon and Bom illy warn him of the 
perils which, in their judgment, he unnecessarily con- 
fronted. In their conversations — in their correspondence 
— they pointed out to him the sometimes libellous, 
sometimes seditious character of his writings, — " For this 
you will never be forgiven— this will never be forgotten 
— that will consign you to prison." Bentham never 
published any thing that at this time would have sub- 
jected him to prosecution— nothing, perhaps, which 
would now be considered either unpardonably bold, or 
offensive. But thirty or foity years ago, the temper of the 
ruling powers was persecuting and malignant The 
arm of the Law— or what was called the Law — was con- 
stantly appealed to— constantly applied to frighten and 
to punish "disaffection." How Bentham passed through 
a long life — ^thundering against every species of abuse 
— unmolested — is, and always has been, tome a mystery. 
Perhaps, there was an apprehension that the publicity 
which state prosecutions give would have strengthened 
his influence, — perhaps, iiere was in theminds of the 
ruling powers some sentiment of respect and reverence 
for the man who, in a solitude almost inaccessible, was 
but indulging in the reveries of, in their judgment, an 
impracticable and therefore not mLachievous philosophy. 
I know that, on. many occasions, strong efforts were 
made to induce him to be silent when he thought he 
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ought to speak ; and I know* too, that these efforts uzii- 
fonnly failed. 

Bentham's Manual of Politioal Economy (part nine of 
his collected works) contains in a few pages a com- 
plete development of the doctrines of Free Trade. 
Nothing can be more satisfactory than the successive 
demonstrations, in which he exhibits what is or may be 
useless, pernicious, or beneficial to commerce, as fiir as 
legislation is concerned. He shows that loans from 
Government — though, perhaps, the least pernicious 
mode of assistance — open the door to a variety of 
abuses — ^and that the presumption must be against that 
direction of capital which does not of itself invite the 
capital of individuals, — that no new enterprise justifies 
the application of the public money, — but that the 
only case whon such need can be at all defended is, 
where a temporary loan will aid an enterprise through 
a temporary di&culty. Government gifts he pro- 
nounces to be far worse than Government loans, — 
these are the produce of taxation, not to be returned 
to the taxed, — the receiver released from the responiii- 
bility as to repayment is released from the restraints 
upon his carelessness and prodigality, — and he proves 
such assistance to be so radically bad as to be indefen- 
sible in spite of all the securities, which inspection, 
recognizance, or any other fancied guarantee could offer. 
Bounties on production he declares to be more pernicious 
than loans or gifts. They are absurd alike in end and 
in means — the end being the support of something 
that cannot beneficially support itself, — the production 
of something that will leave no profit. He very amus- 
ingly and truly says that "bounties have been given for all 
sorts of contradictory reasons — to branches of trade on 
account of their novelty, and on account of their anti- 
quity ; because they were flourishing, and because they 
were decaying ; because they were advantageous, and 
because they were burthensome ; because there were 
hopes of improving them, and because it was feared 
they would grow worse." And all these reasons he 
effectually demolishes; and he thus sums up the argu- 
ment : — 

" The natural course of things gives a bounty upon 
the application of industry to the most advantageous 
branches — a bounty of which the division will be made 
in the most equitable manner. If artificial bounties 
take the same course as the natural, they are superfluous, 
— if they take a different course, they are injurious. Kx- 
emption of a particular production from taxation is 
a bounty disguised, — the favour granted to one is an 
injury done to all competing productions, and the 
exemption from taxation brings with it the necessity 
of providing for that exemption by other taxes. Boun- 
ties upon exportation are even less to be defended than 
bounties on production. In both cases the money is 
lost, — ^bnt what is paid in one case goes to your coun- 
trymen, — what you pay in the other is to strangers, — 
an ingenious scheme for inducing foreigners to receive 
tribute froto you. No bounty produces a fiirthing of 
profit. It lends support to a disadvantageous trade — 
it is a pure loss, — the more extensive the export trade 
which is dependent on bounties, the greater the loss — 
and in the proportion to your anxiety to have such a 
trade will he the mistrust of foreign countries. What 
you deem so advantageous to yourselves, they will deem 
necessarily disadvantageous to them. The Englishman 
who laid and won a wager that he, standing on the Pont- 
neuf, would offer a crown to bystaiiders for a pufBe of 
twelve sous, and that few would accept the bargain, 
knew well the distrustful ness of human nature. The 
bounty-giving nation ofibrs in vain to the importiug 
country the crown for the twelve sous, — and the import- 
ing coantry generally repeats the same folly in some 
other shape." 

Prohibition of most home productions cannot be pro* 
ductlve of good, but may of evil. Some such prohibi- 



tions are merely useless, such as those which prohibit 
what nobody would produce, of which there are many 
examples on our old statutes, which Bentham says aro 
about equivalent to what the prohibition of phtsnixes 
would be, whose admission by law certainly need not 
disturb the tranquillity of any rearer of poultry, any 
more than need the prohibition to produce pine-apples in 
the open fields, or the manufactuze of cloths from spider 
webs, alarm either agricultural or manufacturing inte- 
rests. But when the prohibition sacrifices a superior to 
an inferior article, it creates the mischief of monopoly, 
" You enable the monopolist to sell at a higher rate,— 
you diminish the number of enjoyments, — ^you grant 
them the singular privilege of manufacturing inferior 
articles, or of ceasing to improve them, — ^you weaken 
the principle of emulation which exists only where 
there is competiiion ; in short, vou favour the enriching 
of a small number of individuals at the expense of 
all those who would have enjoyed the benefit; you give 
to a few bad manufi&cturers an excessive degree of 
wealth, instead of supplying the wants of ten thousand 
good ones ; and you wound the feelings of the people by 
the idea of injustice and violence attached to the par- 
tiality of the measure." Again, after exhibiting the 
fact that exclusion means the refusal to participate in 
advantages which somebody else exgoys, he says : — " You 
prefer what costs you more capital and labour; you employ 
your workmen and your capital at a loss, rather Uian 
receive from the hands of a rival what he offers of a 
better quality or at a lower price.'*—" The greatest of 
errors is to suppose that by prohibition, whether of 
foreign or domestic manufactures, more trade can be 
obtained. The quantity of capital, the efficient caose 
of all increase, remaining the same, all the increase tiius 
given to a favoured commerce is so much taken from 
other branches.*' 

And then the collateral evils — expense, vexation, 
crime. Loss of the unproductive labour of the smug- 
gler, and of all employed to prevent smuggling. " To 
destroy foreign commerce," he says, " it is omy neces- 
sary to sell everything and to purchase nothing, — and 
this is the folly which has been called political wisdom, 
— it is this covctousness which would possess more than 
it can hold, — it is this malevolence that would rather 
punish itself than benefit another. The prohibition of 
foreign articles is |a tax equal to the difference of their 
price compared with that of home produced articles, — 
but not a tax that goes to the Treasury,— not a tax re- 
lieving you from other taxation, — ^it is a tax collected at 
a heavy cost,— and then wasted, — thrown into the sea. 
Taxation upon rival branches of home manufactares, 
taxation of rival imports, are mischievous to the extent 
in which they influence the misdirection of c^iital ; as 
taxes they may do good if standing instead of worse 
taxation ; however, if they stand in the way of what is 
less burthensome, — if the taxation is prohibitory, — it is 
associated with all the evils of absolute prohibition.*' 
Of drawbacks Bentham avers, that the^* are instruments 
of double loss— the loss connected with the collection 
of the tax, and the loss connected with its retnm — a 
loss to the state in useless employment of public func- 
tionaries — a loss to the individuals who pay the money 
and receive it back again." The artificial aid of Govern- 
ment in the protection and extension of commerce and 
manufactures is utterly repudiated by our philosopher. 
Service indeed Government may render, but not by a 
protective (as the term is generally used), — not by a 
protective, — still less by a prohibitory system. What 
then can Government do) What action remains for 
the statesman and the legislator! Simply this — and 
well worthy of sober meditation — to maintain security 
— to remove obstacles — to disseminate knowledge. 
Functions these high and noble enough for the most 
elevated ambition, and offering a limitless field for the 
exercise of philanthropic philosophy. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



Tkg Neir Parliawtenl. — The propio have gainpd some great 
Tictories darini; this elt^on. Be»i(.le8 the mere sreneral amount 
of what are called liberal metnliers — good easy soola, often — thi»re 
is a phalanx of men of the true sort retarued, wliich cannot fail 
to tell on the parliament and the coantr^'. Let them be cirreful 
to aei in nithoH^ and let no petty distinctions or shades of differ* 
enoe in opinion on minor points, cause any want of full, hearty, 
and instant action for all that concerns the great question of 
progress and reform. Let them remember what a mass of busi- 
ness the nation yet wants doing. Reform is yet only bftjimning 
its course, and we could and probably shall, about or before the 
opening of the first session of this new parliament, present them 
with a list of the trifles that are yet undone for the nation. In the 
mean time, let us felicitate ourselves in the names of W. J. Fox, 
George Thompson, Dr. Bowring, Colonel Thompson, Thomas 
Duncombe, Thomas Wakley, Kichard Cobden, John Bright, 
Talfourd, Villiers, Fergus O'Connor, and others of full- 
length principles, as entitled now to declare their principles, and 
demand the application of them in the greatest legislative 
awembly in the world. There has been no such parliament, no 
aach brilliant proof of the actual advance of the popular power 
for the last centnry. There never was a more striking proof of 
the growth of this power than in the Nottingham election. We 
have, indeed, heard good people who regretted that it returned 
Fergus O'Connor to parliament, a great chartist leader. But we 
ask, ought not every great body of subjects to have their repre- 
s^tatives ? And are not the chartists a great body ? But Fergus 
O'Connor is a physical-force man? It is not in parliamrnt that 
he can use physical force, were he so inclined ; out at Notting- 
ham he dmared himself a convert to moral force, l)eciiu«ft, he 
said, he and his friends found that it could do what physical 
force could not. Let Fergus O'Connor, like any other 'man, 
stand or fall by the manner in which he discharges his duti(*s as 
a representative of the people. Over the defeat of Sir John 
liobhouse all good men rejoice. That man has done more to 
corrupt the constituency of Nottingham, than any man who ever 
entered that borough, and that as a minister of the crowi. 
When a man goes down to a borough, and says, — ** I must have 
this election, cost wliat it will," that man of iiU others should be 
repulsed and rejected as a traitor to the constitution, and the 
worst enemy of both political and moral reform. Hence the 
great triumph of the public over the defeat of Sir John. But 
it » with other feeliugs that we regard the absence of Roebuck, 
Vincent, 3Iiall, and otliers from this new parliament. Let the 
people watch for their entrance into it through the first 
'ncancies. 

Important Rctnarh reffardinff the Tiovglaas Subscription. — 
Sir,— -It appears that when Frederick Douglass returned to 
America, he found that instead of a newspaper with a coloured 
editor being a novelty, there were already four in the field. The 
gentlemen who have been most active in collecting money to 
procure him a steam-press, feel a difliculty in knowing how far 
to benefit Douglass, and at the same time fnlfil the ostensible 
object of the subscription. They propose that the money be 
invested, to be drawn out at any time tliat he may wish to esta- 
blish a newspaper ; else, the principal is to remain for the benefit 
of those of his family who may survive liim ; and, " the interest 
be payaMc to F. Douglass during his life, and that, in return, he 
shall devote a portion of his time, equal to one day per week, in 
writing gratuitously for one or more newspapers conducted on 
anti-slavery principles by coloured editors." 

This arrangement is liable to serions objections : — 

First. — The interest of 500^. would be pcrhnps 25/. per 
annum, and this would not be a proper remuneration for the 
services of such a man as Douglass, aa it would be only paying 
him at the rate of 160/. per annum, for the best part of 
his time. 

Second. — In this way we are transferring our present from 
Douglass, whom we care abont, to persons of whom we know 
nothing. We pay him stingily for his Labour, and give that 
labour as a free present to the coloured editors. 

Third. — ft seems a sort of bondage, to which Douglass is the 
last to be subjected, to require him to spend his time in a parti- 
cular way, however irksome to him, and for the good of persons 
in whom he may feel little interest. 



If we clogged our gilt with any stipulations, would it not be 
sufficient to sav: ** That the interest be payable to F. D., during 
his life, to enable him to devote some of his time to the gratui- 
tous advocacy of the principles of freedom." 

Knowing the value of your space, I omit other considerations. 
I, and all to whom I have spoken, would be happy for Douglass 
to have our gift witliout any conditions whatever, and should 
much object to any that would seem to degrade, or which mi^ht 
harass and annoy him. I think that if this is the general feeling 
of the subscribers, the gentlemen who manage the matter would 
have no difficulty in altering their proposed arrangement. 

lour obedient servant, 

Auffusi 4. ^. 

We perfeetly agree with our valued eomspondent. No itipa- 
lations whatever ought to be connected with the gift, or it ooMea 
to be a gift, and becomes the payment for a bargain. Beiidea, 
why should we, for the poor present of about 400/., raqnira 
Frederick Donirlasa to ffive hia future labour, or any of it, excent 
what is agreeable or convenient to him P Uaa he not already 
more than earned the sum named P If the amount vrere aa many 
tliousands, we might, with a good grace, make theae stipulations: 
but we are certain that the benevolent friends who proposed 
them will, on considering the remarks of our correepondent, bt 
the first to withdraw Uiem. 

Co-operative Corn-mil^. — ^The rules of the Leeds Distriot 
Co-operative Corn-mill, which have been duly certified and 
enrolled by Mr.Tidd Pratt, may now be YidA grutit and post free 
by apolying to Sir. D. Green, 166, Briggate, Leeds. We are 
desireu to luid that the meml)ers of the above corn-mill continue 
stcjulily to pay the instalments ; and from the character of the 
men who have undertaken this work, there is every appearance 
of it« being completely successful. Working men I! six to 
eight per cent, can be saved in purchasing flour npon the 
above principle. 

Edinburgh Mechanics" InstttmHon.—To William ahd Mart 
ilowiTT. — Respected Friends, — The Committee of the Institu- 
tion have assigned to me the honour of thanking you for the 
very prominent and hearty notice which you gave of us in your 
patriotic and esteemed Jonmal of date February 13th. Man^ 
of our members were first apprised of the existence of our lusti- 
tution through your Journal, and many of our countrymen in 
England were incited through the same means to inquire 
regarding our constitution, principles, and progreia. In the 
name of the members and committee. I therefore tender yon our 
heartiest thanks and good wishes, and long may you both be 
spared, with your strong sympathiea, and vigoroui geniua, to 
battle for the uprising people. 

You invited us to write to yon an aceonnt of our progress ; 
and with some little pride that I have the privilege or directly 
communicating with you, I take the earliest opportunity, after 
the close of our first session, of complying with your kind invi- 
tation. ' 

The establishment of our institution was the effort of a few 
working men to create an idea of independence even in the 
acquirement of knowledge. We vrished to demonstrate to our 
brethren that there was more intelligence employed at the 
hammer and mallet than was generally supposed, and that by a 
combination of several intelligences, and the harmonious inter- 
change of individual ideas ana knowledge, we might be educa- 
tionally of great service to each other. The preaes opened this 
hopeful little society with an address on the benefits of 
Mechanics* Institutions. He was followed by Mr. Anderson, 
vico-preses, vrith an eloquent essay on the tastes, pnrsuita, and 
future prospects of the people ; and Mr. Henry, the treasurer, 
read a most instructive essay on Micro^ illustrating liis snlneefc 
with diagrama and a microscope oonstructed bv himself. Mr. 
J. B. Syme, a literary gentleman who is connected with one of our 
most popular periodicals, kindly delivered a gratuitous course of 
five lectures to the Institution, " On the Kise and Frogreaa of 
British Literature ;" ** The Influence of Literature npon 
Morality ;" "Literature and True liberty;" " The Foet'a 
MissiouV* and the last, which closed our first quarter, was upon 
" Fhyaiwil Geography." 

The institulion wns now organiied ; the interior oommittM 
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MEMOIR OF HENRY CLARKE WRTGHT. 

BT VABT HOWITT. 
{Concluded from p. 1 18.) 

We hare now arrived at the year 1815, when peace 
was made between Qreat Britain and America. Henry 
Wright, according to his warlike and democratic feeling^, 
had sympathised most intensely in the events of tiie 
war, rejoicing in every triumph of his country over " the 
proud Britishers,** whom he hated abundantly. The 
conclusion of the war produced an effect much nearer 
home than the good hatters of Norwich had looked for ; 
the price of hats, wbiuh had been very high during the 
war, now fell ; the EngUah hat-maker rejoiced |bkt ft 
new and extensive market waaononed for m goods, 9;iiit 
the American hatter bewailed tils hU M H tixioed mtil. 
Henry Wright's master amopg the rosL He oompldned 
that his apprentices wore a bttrdeh id alitL ittia oh thii,> 
four of them, among whom #«i Unt Mtstitit ^ropoiM to 
leave him ; Henry's principal renioji, however, being 
that he might have an oppotttiiilty of, |siintnnff ^is 
studies in a higher and better aehOol then «tiy to be 
found in Norwich. 

In writing to his father reapectlUf trluit he called hb 
" conversion," he had found « defeeUn himself, of whlcb 
till then he had been unaware ; this waa, difficulty in 
expressing himself forcibly and elearlv; for this he 
found he wanted study, aatt to sohool, therefore, he de- 
termined to go. 

His parting with his fbllow apprentlee^^ trbom be 
loved, and between wbctm and himself there had so long 
been an intercl^ange of good offices, and with bis mistress 
and her little children, who likewise were very desr i6 
him, was in a high degree palhfut. An j even when the 
hour of departure caiiie^ hia nialAr — the fa«ra» httti$i 
man— accompanied him a short diatanoe oti liis way, 
entered into conversation with him on religions m^ittere : 
encouraged him to persevere Iq the upright, faoaosi 
course he had hitherto .pursued, and, beggliur htm io 
forget and forgive all hie ill-temper and unkindness, 
bade him farewell with iears in his eyee. Sdch was the 
effect of goodness on what appeared ft hopeleie^ 
brutal nature. 

The events which Henry had oommmriefttej io hia 
father had afforded him unmlngled. pleasure ; they ttie% 
on common ground, and conversed, ioi aa the st^rn 
father and the timid child, bal as ftrlend with friend. 
To his pleasure and surprise, he foond tinri his ftithcr 
had already formed pinna for his Iteinre : he should 
devote himself to steady preparation ha being a 
minister, and in this his goo4 aUp-motlier waa a 
zealous co-operator, and undertook Ui bmlsh his ward* 
robe ; the brothers, too, had ftdonted the ideft, and 
urged it warmly; there was nothing Ihr him io do, 
but to acquiesce. Again he was ai aehooT i»\ih booke 
and writing materials about him, no longer the 6hild 
learning merely the task required from lis memory, or 
the youth rejoicing over the proving of ft sqm, but Ihe 
inquiring, active-minded young man, gllted with thftt 
fine moral sense which made him deephr aware that his 
influence for good upon others depended solely upon 
himself, and that he could be wise, good, great or 
learned, only by his own efforts. A deeply ingrafted 
conriciousness of this fact is the noblest foundation for 
a sterling and manly character. 

The energy and industry with which he applied him- 
self to study were astonishing to every one. Study waa 
an all-absorbing passion ; he applied to it with all his 
mind, and all his strength, and so completely did it 
employ his entire faculties, that although there were 
forty studentA beside himself, he hardly became 
acquainted with their names, and scarcely allowed him- 
self time to eat or sleep. 



" Life was,*' says he, " at that time a glorioas boon 
to me, for though, even while amid my fellow beings, I 
was in solitude, yet I was very happy ; I felt that it was 
an infinite privilege to live, and this, I believe, was 
owing to the impulse given to my intellectual being bj 
the excitement and interest I felt in my studies." 

Asa student for the ministry, it was nccei^sary that be 
should become acquainted with the classics. He bought, 
therefore, a Tiatin grammar and dictionary', a copy of 
Cic3ro and Virgil, and other such works as were con- 
sidered necessary for the study of that language. He 
had no master, but that was of small oonsequenee to a 
determined scholar like himself, and in about three 
weeks he commenced reading Virgil. In three months 
time he had gone through the whole of Vii^l and 
Cicero, and at the same time studied composition and 
public speaking. He soon after commenced the Qreek, 
In the Bftmo way, without a master, and very soon waa 
reftdtnff the go£pe1 of St. John, the whole of which be 
oftrefuUf committed to memory. His delight in the 
study 01 these languages waa beyond any thing which 
he had experienced before ; he perfectly revelled in them, 
and the skill atid rapidity with which he wrote the 
Greek character were most remarkable. 

For three ydara he pursued his studies in the Greek 
ftno Latin ; he studied during this time sixteen hours a 
day, with an interval in each summer of ux weeks, 
when he worked on his father's farm. On these occa- 
sions he laid aside his dassioal studies— astronomy, 
logic, and philosophy, and took bi hand the scythe and 
the sickle. Again, I say there is iomething perfectly 
Arcadian — there Is a healthy, fresh, invigorating spirit 
in this simple life of rural labour, combined with the 
hi^Ueat i^llectual cultivation. 

His home, too, at that time was singularly happy : 
the elder brothers and sisters were married away, 
f xceptlnff one brother, who, living in ft house on his 
father's farm, attended to its management The step- 
mother was an amiable snd excellent woman, and made 
her huibcnd and his ehildren happy ; the three step- 
sisters whom Henry loved so dearly, were growing up 
great girls, whilst the present wife's own daughter by a 
former hnsbftnd, who lived with them, waa equally 
beloved by all. 

H waa a happy home — ^a aimpHL one^toried house, 
with stumpi or trees tlid primeval mreat around it, but 
it had many claims on his heart ; he even now cherishea 
ihe ho|>e of one day revisiting it. Hay this hope be 
realized, and may it fill his heart with unmingled 
happiness, is my own wish, and will, I am sure, be the 
wt»h of every one of my readers. 

A^r ft long debate with himself, whether hcT should 
enter as a etudeni of Andover college, near Boeton, and 
there etu(^ some Jesit* longer, preparatory to taking 
upon himself m dililes of a minister, or whether he 
•hoold go ooi as a missionary to Owyhee, he finally 
decided ib^ the college, principally because it would 
alfbfd him an opportunity of prosecuting his studies, 
Md more especially enable him to gain a knowledge 
or Hebrew, about which language he was greatly 
interested. 

Spite of all the captivating prospects of study which 
lay before him, it was with a sorrowing heart that he 
again separatcKi himself from the beloved inmates of 
home His father took him in a wagon to Cooperstown, 
whence he was to proceed by coach. The fiither waa 
now an old man, erect in person, and of the same stern, 
determined temper as had characterized his life; but there 
was now a bond of union between the parent and the 
child, which had not existed formerly. The two walked 
together on the banks of the Ot«4ego Lake till sunset, 
the father having the firm belief that it was the last 
time uC should see his son in this world. The hour came 
when they must part ; he took his son's hand in his, and 
held it long, gazing on him with the deepest affection 
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and sorrow, while the tears rolled down his cheeks. 
Henrj, who was unased to such emotion in his stem 
parent, felt awed. Neither father nor son exchanged a 
wordy but their silence spoke to each other's heart. So 
parted they on the banks of the beautiful talce, in the 
bright month of September. Heniy watched his father 
as be went on his faom/^ward way, and that was the last 
time he saw him. He died snddenljr, aboai three yean 
tftcrwarda. 

** Stem, Inflexible, justjbut lorfng author of my being T 
aAjn he, " I cherish thy remembrance with deep-felt, 
undiminished filial love and respect ; somewhere in the 
uuiTcnie we shall meet aga^n ! ** 

On his way to Andovcr, Henry Wright passed through 
the town of Northampton, which was the birth-place of 
his mother, and where her brother and other of her 
relative^i still lived. Her name also had been Wright, 
and to the house of her brother Seth Henry now went 
These relatives were all personally uhknown to him, and 
this uncle was a man of wealth and reputation, and 
moreover, having lived some yean in Boston, he and his 
fiimily were Unitarians, and members of Dr. Chantiing's 
church. After having been In the family a few days, 
they gave him Dr. Channine*s Discourse on Unitarian 
Christianity to read, which was jost then published. 
He read it with great interest ; he wa^ struck with the 
candour and boldness with which the writer states his 
ovn views, but he was shocked at those views which 
appeared to him adverse to the truth, as he thcfi 
believed it 

During his stay in this family, his uncle took htm (o 
the house in which his mother was bom, and from which 
she was married ; that beloved affectionate mother, the 
memory of whom lived in his heart with the bfightness 
and beauty of an angel ? Half a century had passed 
away since she left, yet he was told that thfigs remained 
in it much as when she was a child there. This affected 
him much ; he went Into the room where she was bom ; 
sate whero she had sat, and it seemed to him as if she 
lived and breathed in all around hiffi. There was 
another surviving brother of hers in the place, a very 
old and infirm man, who received him with abundant 
affection for her sake, and when they told him that he was 
the eon of his beloved yotmger sister Miriam, he blessed 
him, bowed his head over him, and wept 

But these pleasant traits of aff^ionate life delay jH 
perhaps too long. 

Henry's feelings at the commencement of his collegi- 
ate life were such as might be expected. It was late in 
the autumn, dreary and dark westher, and his feelings 
were like the weather. He felt himself doubly solitary, 
and in a sphere that was qtAie novel to him. He had 
as yet nerer come in contact with llteranr men ; be had 
now to enter on an untried career with a hundred young 
men, all of whom had enjoyed the benefit of public, 
coflegiate education ; he knew nothing of the habits of 
the life there ; they did ; he was count ry-bfed, and had 
been used to the labour of his hanas, they all had 
enjoyed eight or nine years of academical training, and 
with these, he who had only sttidied three years, and 
that in solitude, must commence the race, and keep up 
with them ; he resolved to do that, or to perfeh In the 
attempt 

He laid down for himself a system of severe study 
and mental dlBcipUne accordant with his conscientfouH 
and ardent mind, and to this he rigorottsly adhered. 
His principal sfudics for the first year, according to the 
rules of the college, were connected with biblical 
learning, and hence he was enabled to gratify his wishes 
respecting the Hebrew language, in which he became a 
profound scholar, and so great wa<i his delight in it, that 
he pursued it assiduously many years afterwards, and 
even till his health fkiled tmder it, while in this 
country. 
As a chad, and as a youth, Henry Wright had 



regarded the bible, not as a book merely, bnt as a sacred 
something which he was not permitted to treat lightly. 
He was accustomed to handle it in the feeling of its 
being " Ood's book, the word of God,** and to read it 
only in a spirit of implicit and devout belief— attaching 
a sacred meaning to its lightest word. We can well 
understand, then, the extraordinary effects produced 
upon his mind f^om the roles of the college requiring 
that with regard to the study of Hebrew and Oreek, the 
bible was to be treated as any other book ; the laws of 
philology applied equally to it ; and its ancient man- 
ners, natural history, geography, etc., were as much 
legitimate matters of inquiry, and even of speculation, 
as the Works of any profane author whatever. His 
educational feelings and scruples could not exempt hioi 
from the mles of the college ; he must and he did sub- 
mit, and from that time his superstitious reverence of 
the book ceased also ; he took it up, read it, and inter- 
preted it freely as any other book, with this differenee 
only, that it had jost claims to a divine inspiration, 
which others had not, and unless the reader were 
possessed of the spirit he conid not fully interpret its 
language— and indeed, is this not true as regiards alt 
works whatever] the enlarged poetic mind can best 
read aright the world's Shaksperes and Mlltons ; — and 
the tmthful spirit, unfettered by sect or party, and 
enlightened bv knowledge, which in trath only brings 
us nearer to Qod, can best understand His works o^Uis 
revelation. 

Although Henry Wright had suffered so much at th« 
commencement of his college life, from the supposition 
that he should find himself inferior in knowledge and 
experience of life to his fellow students who had enjoyed 
all the a<i vantage of an academical education and 
training, to his great surprise, and even disappointffienfi 
he soon found that he himself was a long way before tlf0 
greater number of them In intellectual attainments, Is 
energy, application, and thirst after knowledge. There 
were very few who, like himself, would not receive «v«i 
the opinions and assertions of the professors with im- 
plicit fiiith, but required that they should search deeply 
for themselves, in order to ascertain whether these fttf 
opinions and assertions were based on truth. 

His first year closed. It had made a strong impresh 
sion upon his mind ; it had overturned some of his old 
opinions and staggered many others. 

Among the principal lectures were those on the exist- 
ence and attributes of the Deity, in which the lecturer'* 
object was to shew what were the evidences which did 
not prove the being of a Ood, and in so doing, he demo- 
lished, portion by portion, all the old edncational fabrieof 
belief in his mind, for on the basis of these fwn-eTidene§$ 
his belief was founded. He was thus left otterlv miser-^ 
able, and— an Atheist God seemed blotted from th* 
universe ; his child- like conviction that he had a Father 
in Heaven, to whom he could lift up his soul in sorrow 
for consolation, and to whom he could pour oat tlM 
fulness of a thankful spirit, was taken from him ; the 
consciousness of a glorious soniething within him that 
had seemed kindred to God himself, was all a mockery— 
he was in darkness, and utterly forlorn. Other lectures 
followed, intended to advance positive arguments on the 
subject ; but these seemed weak in comparison with the 
other. If erroneous opinions had been pulled down, a 
great tmth had gone with them ; and now it was not in 
the power of man to re-establish it 

The long racation which closed this first memotabto 
year, and which the other students without exception 
spent in recreation, he passed in the closest seclunoni 
and study, desirous, by intense application, to loae the 
miserable sense Which cmshed him, as it were, to the 

dust 

The second year was devoted to the study of theology, 
and here again all his old edncational opinions were 
Bhakcn by the very means which, in an ordinary way. 
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were taken to make men orthodox belieyers. It is im- 
poBsible in our short space to go into all the operations 
of this truthful and strong mind on these subjects ; we 
rejoice to think that the whole narrative of 
from which we have derived so much, will s 
before the public, and from this circumstance' 
cipate much good. The year went on, and the 
and wretche(kies8 of his mind only Increased ; 
time would he return from the lecture-room, anc 
himself into his chair, exclaim in utter mi 
believe that I exist, and that is all I believe, 
this very thought, however, arose the light thf 
him at length to truth and peace. 

His atheism had been a matter of the heo 
than of the heart, of apeculatian rather than/ee2 
in his darkest moments, although his reason ha« 
his heart had refused to give up its trust, 
and that is all that I know/* whispered despaii 
son to him night and day ; " But how dost th 
that]** asked the voice of the doubter; and th 
suffering human heart answered, "Because I, 
sciaua of it; and this very consciousness is the 
qfa Ood." 

So spoke the veaming and trusting heart, 
intellect listened to its words, for what reason, 
could be given for a belief in his own existenc 
did not equally apply to the existence of a Deit 

This simple process brought him back to 
Ood, and with faith returned light and peace 
not long before his mind became perfectly seti 
he could say with good Mrs. Snow, whose spin 
loved in the days of his aporenticeship, "I h. 
there is a God, because I fed t?uU there is one ! 

One of the greatest sources of solace to him^ 
the darkest periods of these two first years, wafi 
nexion with a singing club which held its ' 
once eveiy week, and where he first became ac 
with the Messiah of Handel and the Creation o 
He spent much time also over Euclid, in the ; 
of which he found great comfort, as he had 
done in Arithmetic; because here he could 
something incontrovertible. 

Henry Wright went to Andover CoU3ge to i 
the ministry ; but though he was most truly s 
his wish to become a Christian minister, the fi 
advanced in study, the greater was the distance 
him and the object of his going there. We I 
the darkness of doabt into which he fell ; and 
his mind had cleared itself of this, other coi 
based on a truth which never could be over 
that of the purity and spirituality of God- 
before him like impassable barriers ; for inst 
true knowledge which was dawning to perfe 
his mind showed him the inefficacy, not to s: 
blasphemy, of what Geoxge Fox odled "a i 
ministiy ;" the spell was broken which hitl 
given a sacred meaning to the terms, " Divine 
** religious exercises," " Divine service," dv^. it 
appeared to me'* — I quote now from his own words — 

an absurdity to speak of beginning to ' serve God' at 
a given time and place ; it appeared sheer nonsense 
when a minister said, ' Let us begin the worship of 
God,* or, ' I<et us close the worship of God' — and how 1 
Not by any act of justice or benevolence ; not by 
restraining or abandoning evil passions or practices ; 
but by singing a psalm or saying a prayer. It was 
made clear to my mind that Christianity sets apart 
no time or place to worship God, nor does it con> 
fine the idea of worship to praying or singing ; but it 
teaches us to do all we do as acts of worship ; to worship 
without ceai$ing ; to make the whole of life one act of 
worship." Ho could not see that a "man-made minis- 
ter," who is educated to pray, and preach, and to 
marry, and baptize, and to administer the sacrament 
etc., and in whose breast still remain evU passions 



ought to b0 caUftd a divine, and his profession Bocred. 
He had been WUhLA|> Aoenes too much ; he had 
become too &ldBHr IMS VMBUM^auaJaiudit to 
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appearance of these books. It is to be something different 
from that of children's books generally. I remombezv when 
a boy, being much pleased with a variety of little volumes 
pttbUshed by 'the good Mr Newbert, at the comer of 8t 
Pauls Churchyard.' I intend to revive Mb Nkwbert's style 
of publication. His books were not thin soft covered things^ 
but real volumes with hard boards, brilliantly ornamented 
with figures in colour and gold. These are the sort of books 
which I am going to prepare ; only they will be much more 
beautiful; and each ynXL be illustrated with a firontispieoe. 
It is proposed to publish only a small number; one to come 
out every month till all are issued. The price of each will 
be a shilling. The first book will appear towards the end of 
December; so as to be adapted for a Christmas and New- 
Yeai^s gift Perhaps your papa or mamma may present you 
with a copy, and also order a volume to be aiterwaids sent 
home every month; by this means a row of elegant little 
boolean at a small expense^ will be procured for the nursery 
libraiy. 

W.C. 

Edivbubgh, Oddgr 15, 1847. 
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J? or six years he remained in this office ; but during 
those six years some important changes occurred in his 
opinions, which led ultimately to still greater changes. 
Ue set out in his pastoral life with the determination to 
produce, by his own influence and example, a high state 
of moral purity among his people ; hence, among other 
things, his attention was turned to the Temperance 
Movement. His was not a mind to enter into things 
by halves ; and no sooner had he begun to see how pro- 
ductive of good Temperance was, not only to families, 
but to society at large, than he conceived it his indis- 
pensable duty as a Christian minister to make the 
advocacy, not merely of Temperance, but of Tetotalism, 
one of his own especial missions. The history of the 
introduction of Temperance in his own township is 
most interesting. He paid domiciliary visits, and 
drew up a sort of statistics of drunkenness in the 
place. All his congregations were more or less a drink- 
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ing people ; drinking not only made a feature of all 
meny-makingB, but of all social and family events and 
gatherings whatsoever ; and when neighbour called on 
neighbour, the gin or the rum-bottle was invariably 
brought out ; nay, indeed, so prevalent was the custom 
of dram-drinking at that time, that it was with the 
generality of people not only Indulged in through the 
day, often to frightful excess, but was the first thing in 
the morning, and the last at night, whether in company, 
or alone. Such were the people amongst whom his 
cmsade began, and Sunday after Sunday he issued his 
invitations for them to come and hear him discourse on 
Temperance, 

The wife whom Henry Wright had married was a 
strong-minded, high-principled woman, who needed no 
persuading in thL or any other good cause; she en- 
couraged him against all opposition, and strengthened 
hia heart where it might otherwise have fail^; and 
thus Sunday after Sunday his discourses went on. He 
was earnest, eloquent, and irresistible. At first a Tem- 
perance Society was formed ; but this not being found 
adequate to the reformation needed, the il &»ftn«n^ prin- 
ciple was introduced, and all then went well. Three 
years afterwards, when he left the place, intoxicating 
liquor could not be bought within ten miles of it ; all 
were sober, harmonious, and prosperous. It was like a 
little heaven upon earth. 

But temperanee was not the only object which occu- 
pied him. He soon became deeply interested in the 
all-important subject of education. Throughout the 
six New England states, district-schools are established 
by €k)vemment, in which teachers are placed for nine 
months in the year : for girls five months in the $^um- 
mer, and four months for boys in winter. There 
were five such in the township of West Newbury. At 
these schools every child is instructed free of all ex- 
pense, the money required for carrying on and main- 
taining these useful institutions being raised by a tax 
on each town ; nor is any tax, we are told, so cheerfully 
paid as this. The schools are under the care of two 
committees, one of which Is appointed by the town. 
The tpwnship of West Newbury did wisely in electing 
their minister as superintendent of their five schools, 
and furnishing him with a horse and gig that he might 
visit them at his ease, as they were somewhat scattered. 
In this way he gained a perfect knowledge of every 
child in his township under fourteen years of age ; and 
they who have had the happiness of seeing him among 
children will well understand what an influence for 
good he would soon gain, and what a joyful, affectionate 
spirit he would infuse among them. 

The children of those district schools became ex- 
tremely dear to their pastor. It was then, he says, that 
the fact was made plain to him, that children constituted 
BO influential a portion of the community. He loved 
these children, not because he was their pastor, but 
because they were chUdren—joxxng human oeings ; he 
loved to be a child with them, and to enter into all 
their joys and sorrows. It was with them that his 
social affections came into the most delightful and 
healthful activity, and they returned his love without 
coldness, suspicion, or affectation. Many affecting and 
beautiful anecdotes are told of these children's attach- 
ment to him ; and however much the parents might 
differ from him in some respects, still ne was alwa^'-s 
welcome for the children's sakes, and through them the 
pareiUs were influenced. 

In July, 1833, to the sorrow of West Newbury, Henry 
Wright ceased to be its minister ; and being appointed 
agent for the Sunday School Union, he travelled, in less 
than two years, upwards of seven thousand miles in the 
service of the Society. In every place where he spent a 
Sunday, he addressed a congregation of children, often 
as many as three thousand, either in the open air or 
under a roof, and everywhere he made them his friends. 



During this journey, and indeed during the time of his 
almost daily intercourse with children, he kept a 
journal of all facts connected with them, bearing upon 
Peace, to which subject his mind was now beginning to 
turn itself. Of this valuable record I shall have more 
to say presently. Wherever he went he was known by 
the name of the " Children's Friend ;" and his addresses 
to them on the subject of " living together in love" 
produced the most striking effects. 

It was in the year 1881, that Heniy Wright first 
heard the name of William Lloyd Garrison, and of his 
efforts on behalf of the down-trodden slave. Slaveiy 
was a question which American ministers of the gospel 
did not meddle with, and Henry Wright at that time 
had not quite shaken off the fetters of educational bond- 
age, although from the first his conscience had said, 
*' This man is right, and his firebrand Liberators are 
right; though I. as a minister of the gospel, have 
nothing to do with the subject." His conscience, how- 
ever, was of that indomitably upright character, that it 
would not be silenced by party interests; it. made itself 
heard ; and even while travelling on his school missidn, 
circumstances tended more and more to turn his mind 
to the iniquities of slavery, though he everywhere heard 
nothing but the vilest and bitterest reproaches against 
Garrison and his party. 

In 1834 he settled in Boston as children's minister, 
and had the care of six hundred children, whom he 
addressed three times in the week ; besides which, his 
office as one of the superintendents of the district school 
brought him into familiar intercourse with upwards of 
eight thousand others. Wherever he went, the nods 
and smiles of children met him ; they thronged about 
him in the streets, and in the country he was ever 
accompanied by troops of these loving and admiring 
friends, whose greatest happiness was to be with him. 
He joined in their sports ; ho solaced them in their 
sorrows ; and he added to the happiness of their lives 
by more firmly implanting a spirit of cheerfulness and 
love. For two happy years he devoted himself to this 
divine employment, — two years, as he has been heard to 
say, the happiest and most useful of his life. 

It was during this time that George Thompson came 
over to America, and, associated with his friend Gar- 
rison, roused such a spirit of hostility in the minds of 
the slavery party as threatened even their own lives. 
The nobler sentiments of Henry Wright's nature, as I 
already have said, were enlisted in favour of the slave ; 
but the clergy to whom he belonged regarded with dis- 
approbation the movements of these men, who seemed 
about to turn the world upside down ; they saw not only 
no sin in slavery, but a divine ordination-; and in Henry 
Wright's case, as in many others, the man as yet was 
subservient to the office. He stood aloof, and looked 
on; and in the meantime a little circumstance dragged 
him at once into the midst, and converted him into one 
of the staunchest of the anti-slavery heroes. 

A young coloured woman taught an infant school 
among the poor Irish of Boston. This school, among 
others, was well known to him, and the winter being 
severe, he wished to visit the poor parents of the chil- 
dren ; and as the mistress of the school was well ac- 
quainted with them, she accompanied him. On their 
way the thoughtless minister of Christ offered his arm 
to his dark-complexioned sister. The visite of mercy 
were paid, and Henry Wright returned to his boarding- 
house to supper ; but the scandal was there before him. 
On his entering the room, the fifteen men who sate at 
table overwhelmed him with wrath and indignation ; 
he had committed a crime against American honour ; 
he had walked with a coloured person; he was not 
worthy to sit at meat with them ; he must leave the 
house ; he was not fit to associate with gentlemen ! 
Abuse and ridicule were heaped upon him ; and tliat 
was just what was needed to give nerve to the feeble 
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purpose in hia own breaat. From tbftt moment con- 
science epoke louder than interest or education. He 
felt that the black man and the white are alike children 
of one Father ; and come what would, from henceforth 
he would identify himself with the maligned Abolition- 
ists, and the sorrows and sufferings of the slaves should 
be his also. 

Blessings -^ eternal blessings — be on such noble 
hearts as these ! Let us thank God Uiat even out of 
oppressions and outrages human nature stands forth in 
all the greatness of which it is c^)able. It is suffering 
and sorrow— it is the meek endurance even of the 
triumph of evil men— which calls forth the heroic nature. 
Let us then bear patiently, and strive resolutely, for 
sooner or later God will help us ! 

It was not long before a gallows was erected in iront 
of Garrison's house, and effigies of himself and George 
Thompson hung upon it. The perpetration of thi« 
QQtrage sent Senry Wright to the very house which 
was intended to be thus insulted ; and two of the best 
of men then met as brothers for the first time. From 
that day they have worked together side by side, and 
will do so as long as their Father needs their labour 1 

Heniy Wright had now taken a decided step, and 
one from which there was no goine backwards. The 
hearts of all his former friends — ^nis clergy-brethren 
and bis jus-milieu acquaintanoe — caat him off for ever. 
All censured him, all looked coldly on him, except the 
little children ; they clung to him to the last Boston, 
however, was no home for him now ; he must go ; but 
many a tear did his parting from his children cost him. 
His last meeting with them was almost too much even 
for him. " Dear, precious beings !" says he, in writing 
of that time, ** they had Introduced me into the holy of 
holies of humanity ! I loved all men the better for my 
intercourse with them !" 

During the year 1837 he travelled aa an anti-slavery 
agent, and his object everywhere was to assemble com- 
panies of children, and enlist their young sympathies 
on behalf of this great cause of humanity. In this way 
he was preparing a future generation of right thinkers 
and noble actors. He was now, as we have seen, a teto- 
taler, and one of the stoutest champions of the anti- 
slavery cause ; still he had not iret arrived at the high 
standard of Christian virtue wuich was intended for 
him. He had not acknowledged the unlawfulness and 
anti-cbristiauity of all war; and on this subject his eyes 
also were opened suddenly. 

Our space will not permit my giving the particulars 
of his conversion to these Christian opinions ; they are 
to be found in his able work on Defensive War,' which 
we cannot too highly praise, or too warmly recommend, 
to all advocates of peace, or even of war. 

Hii sentiments tnus changed, it did not require long 
bafors a resolute, truthrul spirit like his was ready and 
willing to carry out his convictions to the utmost. In 
183d ne waa the means of establishing the "Non- 
Rcaiatance Society," which was based on the pr'noiple 
of iU being wrong to take human life for any cause 
whatever. Great opposition waa raised against this by 
the so-called ** religious world." They maintained that 
wars were the ordinations of God, and that revenge and 
bloodshed were not only permitted, but enjoined upon 
the follower of Christ; and for this opinion they were 
almost ready to fight. But men of a purer mind were 
abroad, who interpreted the words of Christ in the 
spirit of Christ ; who promulgated aa our most sacred 
duty this glorious sentiment, in which the Saviour lived 
and perished, — " l^et me suffer and die, rather than be 
the cause qf suffering and death to a brother;" and it 
found an echo in thousands of noble hearts. Heniy 

(I) " Defenuve War, proved to be the Denial of Chri»tianity 
ana of the Government of God, with Illuvtrative Facta and 
Anecdotes." U) H. C. Wright. London : Charles QUpin. 



Wright was one of the most ardent apostles of this 
purely interpreted gospel. He travelled aa its unpaid 
advocate, having a conscientious scruple against receiv- 
ing hire for the promulgation of this or any other 
righteous object. 

This broad sentiment of Christian love, however, 
which embraced all mankind, of whatever creed, colour, 
or clime, required a still wider expres«ion; and in ISS-*, 
Henry Wright proposed at Boston that a convention 
should be odlea on the universal principle of Buitaii 
BBOTHKRHoop, " in which eveiy human l)eing. by virtue 
of his membership in the great human family, might be 
represented, and where a league or association might be 
formed which should aupersede all sectarianif«m and 
natiooalism, and recognize the brotherhood of all man- 
kind, and the paternity of one Qod,** He maintained 
that** all human institutions were but appendages to 
man, and not man to them ; men being prior and supe- 
rior to them; and when these cannot exist without 
detriment to man in his physical, social, intellectual, or 
moral nature, that thev snould be abrogated, and some- 
thing better instituted.** From this time the principle 
of Human Brotherhood became incorporated with ^ on- 
Kesistance and Anti-Slavery. Would to Heaven that 
It could become incorporated with all our institutions, 
both political and social ; and then, once acknowledging 
that every human being is a child of God and our 
brother, we. should not only do no violence to him, but 
we should respect the Divinity in whose image he is 
made. 

In 1842, having made up his mind to visit Europe on 
a mission of peace, he published a little book to defray 
the ezpensen of his undertaking, in order that he might 
be chargeable to no one. This little volume was a col- 
lection of incidents from the journal which he kept 
durin|f his ministry amony the children.^ It breathes 
forth in every page the divme spirit of love and forbear- 
ance, and waa well fitted to furnish, as it were, winga 
to the messenger of peace and bnttherly love. In 
October of the same year, he landed in this countiy, 
where, and on the Continent, he has laboured industri- 
ously, although, aa I have said, unostentatiously, promul- 
gating everywhere the angelic annunciation, *' I^ace on 
earth, and good-will to man." 

At the close of 1843 the health of Henry Wright 
gave way. Twelve years of public speaking, incessant 
study and labour in the great caused of Temperance, 
Anti-Slavery, and Peace, had entirely prostrated his 
strength. To attempt the recovery of this, he left 
Bngland for Graefenoerg, where he remained for bIx 
months under the care of Priessnitz, whose hydronathic 
treatment fortunately completely restored liim. While 
at Graefenberg he was not idle ; he devoted himself to 
the spread of his Peace and Non-resistant principlea, 
and on his return published his " Six Months at 
Graefenberg, with Cfonvcrhations in the Saloon on 
Non-resistance and other subjecta." The work is an 
extremely interesting one, full of the life of tlie place, 
and of that bold, uncompromising advocacy of great 
principles for which the authors character is distin- 
guished. 

The discussion which arose in conscouence of the 
Free Chureh of Scotland having received money from 
the blood-stained hands of the American slave-holdera, 
originated in the uncompromisiug apirit of Henry 
Wright. For a moment this apostle of peace aroused a 

(I) This Uttlework, "A Kiss for a Blow," ought to be in the 
hands of all parrnta and children. A large edition was published 
in America, where it is oniyerrally esteemed ; in Ireland also, 
and latterly in London, by Charles Gilpin. Of this work 
it is impossible to apeak too highly — it is the reflex of the spirit 
of chiUlhood, full of tendemesa, pity and love, quick to roacnt, 
and equally quick to forgive. The anthor dedicates it " to all 
children;" we wish that all diildren oould imhibc its spirit; 
then indeed would the world be happier and better.— i)ns. 
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spirit of diieord and indignation, but the end will be 
for groat good, " and there eeeniB now/' writes a gentle- 
man well aoqaainted with the Bubject, " to be no doubt bat 
thai thie agitation, and the dieeuBSion of qoestions which 
have grown oat of it, (such at the eabbatb, the church, 
and the ministfj,) have produced a powerful effect in 
promoting in Scotland rellgioae liberty and genuine 
Christianity, as dlstingnished from mere theology." 

As to the man himself, and his influence on indivi- 
doals, much might yet be paid, and I need perhaps only 
mention that since it has been known that I have been 
writing this inadequate memoir, 1 have received letters 
sniBciont to fill many journals, all testifying to the truly 
Christtaa spirit in which he has been labouring, quietly 
but eSeetually, amongst us. I will quote only from one 
of these numerous letters— it will speak for all :— 

Mr Dear JSixDkit, AwpiH 5M, 1847. 

I hive known H. C. W. ever since he came to this 
eouitry ; he hat frequently msde mr house his home, and I have 
felt to him as a son to a father. We differ iu theoloKical senti- 
Bsenta, and have been brought up under perfectly diff: rent cir- 
cnmitances ; but there appeared something at our first interview, 
which drew ns together with a bond that future intimacy has 
only drawn closer and yet closer. Uis lectures on the reace 
question have been singularly useful. There are no words wasted ; 
no quibbles about cases of conscience ; no concealments of the 
truth for fear of going too far; but plain and forcible stntempnts 
of the main argument, convincing appeals to the conscience, and 
abundant practical illustrations from the experience of himself 
sad others. His lectures and writings on this subject are, to 
my mind, perfectly oonolusive; and I owe him the warmest 
thanks for oringing me to a settled faith in this great principle 
of the gospel. His writings and addresses on the temperance 
and anti-slavery questions, have been equally conclusive. Uis 
expositiona of the gospel, as a religion requiring love, purity, 
inwrought righteousness, and practical and faitiiful obedience, 
instead of belief in dogmas ana observance of forms, have re- 
loieed and delighted me exceedingly ; and though tlif'y have 
oroDgfat on him the usual charges of deism, atheism, Socinian- 
itra, blasphemy, and the like, this hits only showed how nearly he 
has followed in the steps of other great reformers, even of our 
blessed Saviour himself. These are not my opinions alone, but 
wherever I have gone, I have found that he has left a deep 
and most beneficial impression behind him. It is tnie that he 
has used strong language ; but he has said nothing in anger or 
in passion. Whatever he has said, he has said because he be- 
lieved it truth, and important truth; and it must not be 
rejected because it appears violent, but shewn to be wrong if it 
is wrong. 

I do not hesitate to say that I have derived more Christian 
knowledge and encouragement from H. C. W. than from any 
other man living; and my pniyer is that the seed he is leaving 
behind him, may take root in good soil, and bear a harvest unto 
eternal life. Tours, etc. 

Mn.ffowi/L P. 

When this is read by the English public, Henry 
Wright will be on the Atlantic. Oood wishes, blessings, 
and the grateful remembrance of many affectionate 
hearis will accompany him to his home, and his resid- 
ence amongst us will have been an additional cord in 
that ipeat bond of love which is being knit between 
two kmdred nations, and which ourselves will, with the 
blessing of God, do something towards strengthening. 

* 

At the very moment when I was engaged in this memoir, the 
AnH-da9ery Standard of June S44h was sent to us. It contains 
a gross and malignant attack upon ourselves. Little indeed does 
the editor of that paper know his duties as a Christian and an 
anti'Slavery supporter, t^i put forth vulgar abuse against the men 
and women who conscientiously advocate their cause, and to 
whose hearts every good American, be he black or white, is a 
brother. The editor of that paper does not uudenttand the 
suligect on which he writes ; he does not know tluit he is taking 
the side of the guihy against the innocent, the iiijurer against 
the injured. He believes he is doing a chivalrous piece of 
justioe, but he is thnisting an arrow into deeply-wounded hearts. 
Besides which, it is an ungracious thing to malign and insult 
those whose endeavour it has always been to give Americans a 
eordial welcome in this country. — M. H. 



THE HAUNTED HOUSE IN OHARNWOOD 

FOREST. 

BT WILLIAM BOWITT. 

Ori fine, blustering autumn day, a quiet and venorable- 
looking old gentleman might be seen, with stick in hand, 
taking his way through the streets of Leicester. If any 
one had followed him, they would have found him direct- 
ing his steps towards that side of the town which leads 
to Chamwood. The old gentleman, who was a Quaker, 
took his way leisurely, but thoughtfully, stopping every 
now and then to see what the farmer's men were about, 
who were ploughing up the stubbles to prepare for 
another years crop. He paused, also, at this and that 
farmhouse, evidently having a real pleasure in the sight 
of good, fat cattle, and in the flocks of poultiy, fowls, 
ducks, geese, and turkeys, bupy about the barn-door, 
where the sound of the flail, or the swipple, as they there 
term it, was already heard, busily knocking out the com 
of the last bountiful harvest. Our old friend — a Friend : 
for though you, dear readers, do not know him, he is 
both, or rather was, at the time we speak of— our old 
friend, again trudging on, would pause on the brow of 
a hill, at a stile, or on some rustic bridge, casting its 
little obliging arch over a brooklet, and inhale the ftresh 
autumn air, and after looking around him, nod to him- 
self, as if to say, " Ay I all good, all beautiful 1 " and so 
he went on again. But it would not be long before he 
would be again arrested by clusters of rich, jetty black- 
berries, hanging from some old hawthorn hedge, or by 
clusters of nuts, hanging by the way-side, through the 
copse. In all these natural beauties our old wayfarer 
seemed to have the enjoyment of a child. Blackberries 
went into his mouth, and nuts into his pockets ; and so, 
with a quiet, inquiring, and thoughtful, yet thoughtfully 
cheerful look, the good old man went on. 

He seemed bound for a long walk, and yet he seemed 
in no hurry. In one place he stopped to talk to a very 
old labourer, who was clearing out a ditch ; and if you 
had been near, you would have heard that their discourse 
was of the past days, and the changes in that part of the 
country, which the old labourer thought were veiy much 
for the worse — and worse they were for him : for formerly 
he was young, and full of life, and now he was old, and 
nearly empty of life. Then he was buoyant, sang songs, 
made love, went to wakes and merry-makings; now his 
wooing days, and his marrying and his married days 
were over. His good old dame, who in those young 
buxom days waa a round-faced, rosy, plump and light- 
hearted damsel, was dead, and his children were married, 
and had enough to do. In those days the poor fellow 
was strong and lusty, had no fear and no care ; in these 
he was weak and tottering, had been pulled and harassed 
a thousand ways, and was left, as he said, like an old dry 
kex, t. e. a hemlock, or cow-parsnip stalk, to be knocked 
down and trodden into the dust some day. Yes, sure 
enough, those past days were very much better days 
than these days were to him. No comparison. But 
John Basford, our old wanderer, was taking a more 
cheerful view of things, and telling the nearly out- worn 
labonier, that when the night came there followed 
morning, and that the next would be a heavenly morning, 
shining on hills of glory, on waters of life, on cities of 
the blest, where no sun rose, and no sun set, and where 
every joyful creature of joyful youth, who had been dear 
to him and true to him and Qod, would again meet him, 
and make times such ss should cause songs of praise to 
spring out ot his heart, just as flowers spring out of a 
vernal tree in the rekindled warmth of the sun. 

The old labourer leaned reverently on his spade, as 
the worthy man talked to him. His grey locks, uncovered 
at his labour by any hat, were tossed in the autumn wind. 
His dim eye was fixed on the distant sky, that rolled its 
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dark masses of clouds on the wind, and the deep 
wrinkles of his pale and feeble temples seemed to grow 
deeper at the thoughts passing in him. He was listen- 
ing as to a sermon, that brought together his youth and 
his age. his past and his future ; and there was verified 
on that spot words which Jesus Christ spoke nearly two 
thousand years before — " Wherever two or three are met 
together in my name, there am I in the midst of them." 
lie was in the midst of the two only. There waA a 
temple there in those open fields, sanctified by two pious 
hearts, which no ringing of bells, no sound of solemn 
organ, or voice of congregated singers, nor any preacher 
but the present and invisible one, who there and then 
fulfilled his promise and was gracious, one who was felt 
though not seen, could have made more holy. 

As our old friend again turned to set forward, he shook 
the old labourer kindly by the hand, and there was a 
gaze of astonishment in the poor old man's face— the 
stranger had not only cheered him by his words, but 
left something to cheer him when he was gone. 

The Friend now went on with a more determined step. 
He skirted the memorable park of Bradgate, famous for 
the abode of Lady Jane Gray, and the visit of her school- 
master, Roger Ascham. He went on then into a region 
of woods and hills. At some seven or eight miles from 
Leicester he drew near a solitary farmhouse, within the 
ancient limits of the Forest of Charnwood. It was 
certainly a lonely place amidst the woodlands, and' the 
wild autumn fields. Evening was fast dropping down ; 
and as the shade of night fell on the scene, the wind 
tossed more rushingly the boughs of the thick trees, and 
roared down the rocky valley. John Basford went up 
to the farmhouse, however, as if that were the object of 
his journey, and a woman opening it at his knock, he 
soon disappeared within. 

Now our old friend was a perfect stranger here. Had 
never been "here before ; had no acquaintance, nor actual 
business with the inhabitants. He stated merely that 
he was somewhat fatigued with his walk from the town, 
and requested leave to rest awhile. In such a place such 
a request is readily and even gladly granted. 

There was a cheerful fire burning on a bright, clean 
hearth. The kettle was singing on the hob for tea, and 
the contrast of the indoor comfort was sensibly heightened 
by the wild gloom without. The farmer's wife, who had 
admitted the stranger, soon went out and called her 
husband from the fold-yard. He was a plain, hearty 
sort of a man ; gave our friend a hearty shake of the 
hand, sate down, and began to converse. A little time 
seemed to establish a friendly interest between the 
stranger, and the farmer, and his wife. John Basford 
asked whether they would allow him to smoke a pipe, 
which was not only readily accorded, but the farmer 
joined him. They smoked and talked alternately of the 
country and the town, Leicester being the farmer's 
market, and as familiar to him as his own neighbour- 
hood. He soon came to know who his guest was too, 
and expressed much pleasure in the visit. Tea was 
carried into the parlour, and thither they all adjourned : 
for now the farming men were coming into the kitchen, 
where they sate, for the evening. 

Tea over, the two gentlemen again had a pipe, and 
the conversation wandered over a multitude of things, 
aud people known to both. But the night was come 
down pitch dark, wild, and windy, and old John Bai^forxl 
had to return to Leicester. 

" To Leicester ! " exclaimed at once man and wife. 
" To Leicester ! " No such thing. He must stay where 
he was,— where could he be better 1 

John Basford confessed that was true; he had great 
pleasure in conversing with thcra, but Uuu was it not 
an unwarrantable liberty to come to a stranger's house, 
and make thus free ? 

" Not in the least," the farmer replied : " the freer the 
better I " 



The mattef thus was settled ; and the erening wore 
on ; but in the course of the evening the guest, whoae 
simple manner, strong sense, and deeply pious feeling, 
had made a most favourable impression on his enter- 
tainers, hinted that he had heard some singular rumoon 
regarding this house, and that, in truth, had been the 
cause which had attracted him thither. He had heard, 
in fact, that a particular chamber in this house was 
haunted, and he had for a long time felt a growing 
desire to pass a night in it. He now begged that that 
favour might be granted him. 

As he had opened this subject, an evident cloud, and 
something of an unpleasant surprise, had fallen on the 
countenances of both man and wife. It deepened aa 
John Basford proceeded ; the farmer had withdrawn his 
pipe from his mouth, and laid it on the table, and the 
woman had risen up and looked uneasily at their guest. 
The moment that he uttered the wish to sleep in the 
haunted room, both exclaimed, in the same inatant, 
against it. 

" No, never ! " they exclaimed ; " never, on any con- 
sideration ! They had made a fair resolve on that point, 
that nothing would induce them to break through.** 

The guest expressed himself disappointed, but did 
not press the matter further at the moment. He con- 
tented himself with turning the conversation quietly 
upon this subject, and after a while found the farmer and 
his wife confirmed to him everything that he had heard. 
Once more then, and as incidentally, he expressed his 
regret that he could not gratify the curiosity which had 
brought him so far, and before the time for retiring had 
arrived, again ventured to express how what he had now 
heard had added to his previous desire to pass a night 
in that room. He did not profess to believe himaelf in- 
vulnerable to fears of such a kind, but was curious to 
convince himself of the actual existence of spiritual 
agency of this character. 

The farmer and his wife steadily refused. They 
declared that others who had come with the same wish, 
and had been allowed to gratify it, had suflTered such 
terrors as had made their after lives miserable. The last 
of these guests was a clergyman, who received such a 
fright that he sprang from his bed at midnight, had 
descended, gone into the stable, and, saddling his horee, 
had ridden away at full speed. Those things had caused 
them to refuse, and that firmly, any fresh, experiment of 
the kind. 

The spirit visitation was described to be generally 
this. At midnight the stranger sleeping in that room 
would hear the latch of the door raised, would in the 
dark perceive a light step enter, and as with a stealthy 
tread, cross the room, and approach the foot of the bed. 
The curtains would be agitated, and something would 
be perceived mounted on the bed, and proceeding up it, 
just on the body of the person in it The supernatural 
visitant would then seem to stretch itself full length 
on the person of the agitated guest; and the next 
moment he would feel an oppression at his chest as of a 
nightmare, and something extremely cold would touch 
his face. 

At this crisis the terrified guest would usually utter 
a fearful shriek, and often go into a swoon. The whole 
family would be roused from their beds by the alarm ; 
but on no occasion had any trace of the cause of terror 
been found, though the house had been, on such occasions, 
everywhere diligently searched. The annoying viait was 
described as being by no means uniform. Sometimes it 
would not take place for a very long time, so that they 
would begin to hope that there would be no more of it ; 
but it would, when least expected, again occur. Few 
people, of late years, however, had ventured to sleep in 
that room, and never since the aforementioned clergyman 
was so teiTibly alarmed, and that was two years ago, had 
it once been occupied. 

*• Then," said John Baaford, " it is probable that the 
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Mmoyanoe is done wiih for erer. If the troublesome 
▼iflitant was still occasionally present, it voald, no doubt, 
take care to manifest itself in some mode or place. It 
ivaa necessaiy to test the matter, to see whether this 
partiealar room still was subject to so strange a phe- 
nomenon." The old man ui^d his suit all the more 
earnestly,' and after farther show of extreme reluctance 
on the pfl^ of his entertainers, finally preyailed. 

The consent once being given, the farmer's wife retired 
as if to give orders for this mysterious room being pre- 
pared. Our friend heard sundry goings to and fro ; 
but at length it was announced to him that all was 
ready; the fanner and his wife both repeating that they 
would be much better pleased if Mr. Basfond would bie 
willing to sleep in some other room. The old man, 
faowever, remained firm to his purpose ; he was shown 
to his chamber, and the maid who led the way stood at 
some distance from the dreaded door, and pointing to 
it, bade him good night, and hurried away. 

lir. Basford found himself alone in the haunted room. 
He looked round, and discovered nothing that should 
make it differ from any other good and comfortable 
chamber, or that should give to some invisible agent so 
singnlar a propensity as that of disturbing any innocent 
mortal that noctumated in it. Whether he felt any 
nervous terrors, we know not, but as he was come to see 
all that would or could occur there, he kept himself 
most vigilantly awake. He lay down in a very good 
feather bed, extingnifihed his light, and waited in 
patience. The time and tide, as they will wait for no 
man, went on. All sounds of life ceased in the house ; 
nothing could be heard but the rushing wind without, 
and the bark of the yard dog occasionally amid the 
•onghing blasts Midnight came, and found John 
Basford wide awake and watchfully expectant. No- 
thing stirred, but he lay still on the watch. At length-^ 
was it sot Did he hear a rustling movement, as it were, 
near his door; or was it his excited fancy 1 He raised 
his head from his pillow, and listened intently. Hush ! 
there is something ! — ^no ! it was his contagious mind, 
ready to hear and see — ^whatl — ^There was an actual 
sound of the latch I he could hear it raised ! he could 
not be mistaken. There was a sound as if his door was 
cautiously opened. — List I it was true ; there were soft, 
stealthy footsteps on the carpet; they came directly 
towards the bed ; they paused at its foot ; the curdvns 
were agitated ; there were steps on the bed ; something 
crept — did not the heart, and the very flesh of the nmh 
old man now creep tool — ^and upon him sunk a palpable 
form, palpable from its pressure, for the night was dark 
as an oven. There was a heavy weight on his chest ; 
and in the same instant something almost icy cold 
touched his lace 1 

With a sadden convulsive action the old man flung 
up his arms, clutched at the terrible object which thus 
oppressed him, and shouted, with aloud cry, " I have got 
him ! I have got him ! " 

There was a sound as of a deep growls a vehement 
stmggle—but John Basford held fast his hold, and felt 
that he had something within it huge, shaggy, and 
powerful. Once more he raided his voice loud enough 
to arouse the whole house ; but it seemed no voice of 
terror, but one of triumph and satisfaction. In the 
next instant, the farmer nished into the room with a 
light in his hand, and revealed to John Basford that 
he held in his arms the struggling form of— a huge 
Newfoundland dog I 

" Let him go, sir, in God's name ! " exclaimed the 
farmer, on whose brow drops of real anguish stood and 
glistened in the light of the candle. — " Down stairs, 
Caesar ! " and the dog, released from the hold of the 
Quaker, departed, as if much ashamed. 

In the same instant the farmer and his wife, who now 
also came in, dressed, and evidently never having been 
to bed, were on their knees by the bed side. 



" You know it all, sir ! " said the fanner. " You see 
through it. You were too deep and strong-minded to 
be imposedjupon. We were, therefore, afraid of this when 
you asked to sleep in this room. Promise us now, that 
while we live you will never reveal what you know," 

They then related to him that this house and chamber 
had never been haunted by any other than this dog, 
which had been trained to play the part. That for 
generations their family had lived on this farm ; but 
some years ago their landlord, having suddenly raised 
their rent to an amount that they felt they could not give, 
they were compelled to think of quitting the farm. This 
was to them an insuperable source of grief. It was the 
place that all their lives and memories were bound up 
with. They were extremely cast down. Suddenly it 
occurred to them to give an ill name to the house. They 
hit on this scheme, and having practised it well, they 
did not want long an opportunity of putting it in 
practice. It had succeeded beyond their utmost expecta- 
tion. The superstitious fears of their guests were found 
to be of a force which completely blinded them to any 
discovery of the truth. There had been occasions when 
they thought some clumsy accident must have stripped 
away the delusion — but no ) there seemed a thick veil 
of blindness, a fascination of terror cast over the strongest 
minds, which nothing could pierce through. Case after 
case occurred, and the house and farm acquired such a 
character, that no money, or consideration of any kind, 
would have induced a firesh tenant to live there. The 
old tenants continued at their old rent, and the comfort- 
able ghost stretched himself every night in a capacious 
kennel without any need of disturbing his slumbers by 
calls to disturb those of the guests of the haunted 
chamber. 

Having made this revelation, the fanner and his wife 
again implored their guest to preserve their secret 

He hesitated. " Nay," said he, '* I think it would 
not be right to do that. It would be to become a party 
in a public deception. It would be a kind of fraud on 
the world and the landlord. It would serve to keep up 
those superstitious terrors which should be, as speedily as 
possible, dissipated." 

The farmer was in an agony. He rose, and strode to 
and fro in the room. His countenance grew red and 
wrathful. He cast dark glances at his guest, whom his 
wife continued to implore, and who sate silent, and. as it 
were, lost in reflection. 

" And do you think it a right thing, sir, thus to force 
yourself into a stranger's house and family, and, in spite 
of the strongest wishes expressed to the contrary, into 
his very chambers, and that only to do him a mischief? 
Is that your religion, sir 1 I thought you had something 
better in you tlum that. Am I now to think your mild- 
ness and piety were only so much hypocrisy put on to 
ruin me 1 " 

" Nay, friend, I don't want to ruin thee." 

" But ruin me you will, though, if you publish this 
discovery. Out I must turn, and be the laughing- 
stock of the whole country to boot. Now if that is what 
you mean, say so, and I shall know what sort of a man you 
are. Let me know at once whether you are an honest 
man or a cockatrice." 

" My friend, canst thou call thyself an honest man in 
practising this deception all these years, and depriving 
thy landlord of the rent he would otherwise have got 
from another) And dost thou think it would bo honest 
in mo to assist in the continuance of this fraud 1 " 

" I rob the landlord of nothing. I pay a good fair 
rent, but I don't want to quit th' old spot; and if yon 
had not thrust yourself into the affair, you would have 
had nothing to lay on your conscience concerning 
it. I must, let mo tell you, look on it as a piece 
of unwarrantable impertinence to come thus to my 
house, and be kindly treated, only to turn Judas 
against us." 
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The word Judai seemed to hit the Friend a great blow. 
« A Judag I " 

" Yes t a Jndaa I " said the fiyrmer, still striding about. 

" Yes I a Judaa t a real Judas ! " exclaimed the wife. 
" Who could have thought it 1 " 

" Nay, nay, ** said the old man. " I am no Judas, 
li is tme I foroed myself into it ; and if you pay the 
landlord an honest rent, why, I don't know that it is 
any business of mine — ^at least, while you live.** 

" That is all we want," replied the fanner, his 
•ountenance changing, and again flinging himself by his 
wife's side on his knees by the bed. " Promise us never 
to reveal it while we live, and we shall be quite satisfied. 
We have no children, and when we go, those may come 
to th' old spot who wilL" 

" Promise me never to practise this trick again," said 
John Basford. 

" We promise faithfully," rejoined both iarmer and 
wife. 

*' Then I promise, too, that not a whisper of what has 
passed here shall pass my lipa during your lifetime." 

With warmest expressions of thanks, the fanner and 
his wife withdrew, and John Basford, having cleared the 
chamber of its mystery, lay down and passed one of the 
sweetest nights he ever enjoyed. 

The farmer and his wife lived a good many years after 
this : but they both died before Mr. Basford ; and after 
their death he related to his friends the facts which are 
here detailed. He, too, has passed, years ago, to his 
longer night in the grave, and the clearing up of greater 
mysteries than that of the Haunted House of Ghamwood 
|*orett. 



PHYSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WILUAX B. 0ARP1|ITXB> M .D. F.B.!. 
XII. — DlPKHDEBCX OV LirB UPOH FooB. 

(Oonduded from p. 106.) 

Wx have thus found that the wants of the body of the 
warm-blooded animal, are two-fold ; — it needs iiuue-food, 
or material for the development and renovation of its 
own substance, which is continually undergoing decay ; 
— and it needs eambuttion-foodf or fael for the produc- 
tion of the heat reouiaite to keep up the proper tem- 
perature of the booy. The quantities of these which 
will be respectively necessary, depend upon very 
different conditions. Where active bodily exertion is 
being put forth, a large supply of tissue- food will be 
required ; and if the temperature of the surrounding 
air be moderately high, no special combustion-food will 
be necessary, since the formation of carbonic acid and 
water from the carbon and hydrogen set free by the 
decay of the tissues, is sufficient to maiDtain the heat of 
the body. This is the case with the Carnivorous tribes 
of beasts and birds, which, in their wild state, live upon 
nothing else than animal flesh and blood ; but they are in 
a state of almost constant activity, so that a great demand 
for tissue-food is created, and a great deal of matter is 
set free from the tissues that have done their work, to 
be carried off by the respiratory process. And thus we 
see that these creatures, even when in a state of con- 
finement, are impelled by their natural iustinct to keep 
up a continual restless movement, which is in striking 
contrast with the tranquillity of the Herbivorous (or 
vegetable-feeding) animals, on which they habitually 
prey. In the latter, on the other hand, the amount of 
bodily activity being comparatively small, a far smaller 
amount of timue-food will be required -, but a supply of 



combustion-food will be needed, in addition ; aince the 
quantity of carbonic acid and water formed by the wnate 
or decay of the tissues will not of itself be nearly anffi- 
cient to keep up the heat of the body, except (it maj 
be) when the surrounding temperature is unusually high. 
This mixture of tissue-food and combustion-food we find 
in all the vegetable anbstancea whieh are usually em- 
ployed as articles of diet by Man and other animala ; 
but their proportions vary considerably, as we ahall 
presently see. 

AH the tissues of Animals, except Fat and Nervous 
matter, are composed of substances containing the four 
elements. Oxygen, Hydrogen, Carbon, and Nitrogen or 
Azote ; and as the presence of the last of these is their 
distinguishing peculiarity, they are commonly spoken 
of as atioUzed compounds. Of these compounds there 
are two principal kinds ; of one of which, AWumtn, or 
the white of egg, may be taken as the t^ pe ; whilst the 
other is represented by Oelatine, such as forms jelly or 
glue. The most characteristic property of Albumen is 
that with which every one is familiar, as it is manifested 
in the simple act of boiling an egg ; being itn cotiguiar 
lion by hecU, or the conversion of the fluid white of egg 
into a solid mass, after a short exposure to a tempera- 
ture which may be considerably beneath that of boiling 
water. The same change takes place in the yolk alao ; 
but the coagulum is not so firm, the albumen being 
there mingled with oily particlea and some other 
matters. It is of a material, termed Fibrin, whieh 
scarcely differs from Albumen in its composition, that 
the substance of Muscles (or animal flesh), as well as of 
many other portions of the body, is almost entirely 
composed ; and when animal flesh is introduoed into 
the stomach as foo<l, and is dissolved in the gastric 
juice, it is brought back to the state of Albumen. 

The tissues, which are chiefly made up of Gelatine, 
are for the most part those which have some merely 
mechanical purpose to perform : such aa Gristle or 
Cartilage, which, when hardened by an earthy deposit, 
forms Bones ; the Ligaments, which bind together the 
several bones of the skeleton; the Tendinous cords 
which communicate the force produced by the contrso* 
tion of the muscles to the distant points on which it is 
to act ; the Membranes which line the internal cavities 
of the body; the Skin which encloses and binds together 
the external parts; and a vast quantity of delicate 
Fibrous tissue, which runs in amongst nearly all the 
elementary parts of the other tissues and holds them 
together, allowing at the same time the requisite freedom 
of motion. From all these substances, Gelatine maybe 
obtained by boiling ; the well-known property of this 
substance beinir, that it can be dissolved in hot water, 
but that it forms a jelly or coagulum on cooling. Now 
it is a very remarkable fiu;t, that GeUtine can rarely, if 
ever, be detected in the blood ; and none whatever 
exists in the egg. The gelatinous tissues must there- 
fore be capable of being formed from Albumen; since 
we find in the incubation of the Chick, that all its 
tissues,— its bones, cartilages, ligaments^ tendons, mem- 
branes, etc., as well as its muAclea and nerves, --are 
formed at the expense of the Albumen, which, with a 
little fatty and mineral matter, constituted its entire 
previous contents. And further, although Carnivorous 
animals take in Gelatine when devouring the fleah, etc., 
on which they feed, there is no substance at all resem- 
bling Gelatine in composition in all the products of the 
Vegetable kingdom ; so that Herbivorous animals can 
never so receive it 

We thuiit see that all the Animal tissues, save those 
into which Fat enters, may be formed from AlUumen ; 
and this may consequently be regarded as the staple 
article of tissiie-J'ood, — the power of different kinds of 
aliment to supply materials for the nourishment of the 
body being thus capable of being estimated by the quan- 
tity of Albuminous matter Uiey respectively contain. 
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li is one of the moBt interesting discoyeries of modem 
Chemistry, that substances which are identical with 
Albumen in their compositioni exist largely in the 
Vegetable kingdom; being formed by Plants, as it 
would appear, not so much for their own use, as for the 
support of Animftl life. If ft handful of wheaten flour 
bo held beneath a gentle stream of water, and the 
doughy mass be well worked between the fingers until 
the water runs from it quite clear, we shall retain in the 
hftnd a yery tenacious substance, capable of being drawn 
oat into long strings, which is called OltUen; whilst if tbc 
water with which it has been watdied be allowed to stand, 
a white powder will g^radually subside, which is Starch. 
Now the Gluten of wheaten flour is a type or 9xample 
of ft large class of Vegetable substances, diflTering but 
yery little from each other in composition, and all having 
nearly the same proportions of the four elements as 
exist in the Albumen of Animals, but slightly varying 
in properties. Some or other of these are found in 
larger or smaller proportion in almost every part of the 
Vegetable structure; but it is in the' seeds or 
grains that they chiefly abound. They do not form 
part of the actual fabric of the Plant, which is made up 
of substances destitute of Nitrogen and closely resem- 
bling Gum and Starch ; but they are stored up in its 
minute chambers, readv to be applied to the use of the 
Animal creation. Ana it is upon these that all Animal 
life depends ; for the Animal has no power of obtaining 
food from the elements around him ; and although some 
tribes never have recourse to vegetable food, but are 
sustained entirely by the flesh of others, yet it is obvious 
that these last must have somegreatand constant source 
of food that serves for their continual reproduction, 
otherwise the whole Animal population of the globe 
mn«)t be speedily swept from its surface. It was formerly 
supposed that the stomachs of Animals possessed some 
transforming power, by which the materials supplied 
by the Vegetable kinjcrdom were converted into those 
required for the nutrition of the Animal tissues. But 
the discoveries just alluded to show that we need not 
look for any such power ; for when articles of Vei:etable 
food are being digested in the stomach, the albuminous 
sul atancea they may contain are simply dissolved out, 
being introduced into the blood precittely in the same 
state as if the food had consisted of Animal flesh, eggs, 
milk, or blood. 

We thus see that the sources of iinsue-food exist alike 
in the Animal and in the Vegetable kingdom ; but 
whilst in the former the whole of the parts commonly 
eaten, save the fat and the nervous matter, are made up 
of azotized compounds, these unually exist in but small 
proportion in vegetable substances, which are chiefly 
composed of starchy and other non-azotized matters. 

n e now turn to consider the sources of Comlmaiian' 
food ; which may be more varied, since it is not neces- 
sary that it should have the same uniformity of com- 
position as the tiHsue-food must posscHs. Still, however, 
most of the articles which commonly serve this purpose 
may be ranged under two principal groups, the oili/ or 
fatty, and the farinaceous or starchy. The former are 
not confined, as we might suppose, to the Animal king* 
dom ; since oily matter exists in small quantity in nearly 
all the Vegetable substances commonly used as food, 
and is found in considerable amount in some of them : 
thus Potatoes contain a small proportion of it ; Maize, 
or Indian corn a much larger; and lin^eed-cake (much 
used for fattening cattle) a g^ter still. The latter 
class of substances is supplied by the Vegetable king- 
dom, exclusively; and it forms the chief bulk of almost 
every Vegetable substance used as food. We may 
place all the forms of siigar under the same head ; for 
starchy substances are readily convertible into sugar by 
chemical action; and indeed there is good reason 
to believe that this conversion takes place during 
the digestive process, sugar being the form in which 



starchy substftnces are commonly introduced into the 
blood. 

Now, as formerly remarked. Oily matters are the most 
efllcient articles of combustion-food ; for they contain 
but A small quantity of oxygen, so that their conversion 
into carbonic-acid and water involves the union of 
oxygen with the greftter part of their hydrogen as well 
as with their carbon, and a proportionftbly large amount 
of heat is given 00*. On the other hand, the iarinaeeous 
and saccharine (sugary) substauces already contain as 
much oxygen as forms water with their hydrogen ; so 
that when they are burned-ofl^ in the respiratory process, 
the carbon alone is newly combined with oxygen, and 
the amount of heat produced is therefore less. It is, con- 
sequently, from the use of oily or fatty matters as food, 
that the most eflacient power of resisting cold might be 
expected to be derived ; and this expectation is fully 
borne out by actual experience, for the Esquimaux and 
Greeulanders, who live in great part upon the fiit of 
wliales and seals, feel no more inconvenience from a 
temperature of sixty or seventy degrees below the 
freezing point, than we do from a moderate winter's cold. 
Most persons feel a much greater relish for fat bacon, 
butter, cocoa, and other oiiy articles of food, in cold 
than in warm weather ; and indeed the attempt to make 
use of them in summer, in an^' large quantity at least, 
is attended, in many persons, with a speedy derangement 
of the Digestion. But by making use of a sufficient 
quantity oi starchy or saccharine matters, the requisite 
amount of heat may be produced under almost any cir- 
cumstances, provicfed the digt stive power be good. 
They are capable, indeed, of being converted into oily 
matter within the body ; and thus when more of them 
is taken in than is required for the maintenance of its 
beat, the surplus may form the material for fat. It is 
well known to those who are engaged in the fattening 
of cattle, at how much less expense of food this process 
may be carried on, when the animals are kept in a warm 
enclosure, than when they are exposed to cold in the 
open air; and the reason is obvious, since the surplus 
that can be spared tor the formation of fat will be the 
greater, in proportion as the amount required for bus- 
taining the heat of the body is less. 

it is y^ry interesting to remark that in Milk, which 
is the sole nutriment of young Mammals during the 
period immediately succeeding their birth, and which 
may be regarded as a type or example of that combina* 
tion which the food should contain at all periods, we 
have an admixture of albuminous, oily, and laccharine 
substances. The Casein, curd, or cheeky matter of milk, 
agrees with albumen in its composition ; and differs 
from it only in not being coagulated by heat, whilst it 
is coagulated by certain very weak acids. The Butter, 
which, when floating about in detached oily particles, 
constitutes Cream, differs but very little from ordinary 
fat. And the Whey, from which both curd and cream 
have been removed, contains a considerable proportion 
of sugar. Now, the relative proportions of these ingre- 
dients in the milk of different animals generally 
correspond with the relative demand for tissue-food or 
for eombustion-food in the young, for whose nourish- 
ment it is destined. Thus, the amount of casein in the 
milk of the Cow, whose offspring soon gets upon its legs 
and puts forth a iM)n8iderable amount of muscular 
activity, is much greater than that in the milk prepared 
for the Human infant, which passes most of its time in 
sleep, and in which the demand for tissue-food is com- 
paratively small. On the other hand, as there is but 
little of the waste of tissues occasioned by exercise in 
the human infant, the respiration must be almost 
entirely maintained at the expense of combustion-food ; 
and, accordingly, we find a much larger proportion of 
sugar in the milk supplied to it, than in that of the 
Cow. Where it is necessary, therefore, to substitute the 
latter for the former, the nearest resemblance is ob- 
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tained by adding a little water and sugar. The quantity 
of Cream in milk of any kin4 is extremely variable ; 
depending in great part upon the amount of oily 
matter in the food, ana in part upon the warmth of the 
surrounding atmosphere. For only that amount can 
pass into the milk, which is not required as fuel for the 
combustion process ; so that the hardy mountain cows 
of Switzerland, when pasturing in exposed situations, 
give very little butter ; but if brought down and fed in 
warm stalls, the very -same animals will yield a great 
deal more. This change of habit has just the contrary 
effect upon the amount of Casein ; for the milk of the 
mountain pastures yields a stronger and more abundant 
curd than that of the warm stalls. 

Under all ordinary circumstances, the diet of Man 
should be such as to combine the three alimentary prin- 
ciples which are contained in his earliest food. It can 
be only when he is using an immense amount of mus- 
cular exertion, and when he has not much heat to 
produce, — that is, when he is leading the life of a Car- 
nivorous animal, in a moderately warm climate, — 
that the diet of a Carnivorous animal, consisting of 
animal flesh or other azotized compounds alone, can be 
requisite. As farinaceous substances are those which 
are supplied in the greatest abundance by the vegetable 
kingdom, the most ready supply of the non-azotized 
compounds will always be derived from them ; and 
health and economy will be alike consulted by intro- 
ducing them into our diet as largely as it may be safe 
to do. Thus, as Prof. Liebig has remarked, a pound of 
meat and four pounds of starch are capable of support- 
ing a man as long as five pounds of meat ; because, 
whilst he is using up one pound of tissue-food, he 
usually requires four pounds of combustion-food. Now, 
the quantity of land necessary to grow a pound of fari- 
naceous matter is very much smaller than that which is 
required to produce a pound of animal flesh, so that a 
most important saving is thus effected ; and we see vast 
tracts of land, which scarcely sufllced for the maintenance 
of a few hunters that supported themselves entirely 
upon animal flesh, afford ample nutriment to a large 
population, when its resources are properly developed 
by a scientific agriculture. But, on the other hand, we 
must not run into the contrary extreme, and suppose 
that starchy substances alone can supply the required 
nutriment to the body. In rice, potatoes, and other 
articles of food which are chiefly made up of such, there 
is yet a certain amount of albuminous matter ; but to 
obtain the amount of this which is required as the 
tissue-food of a hard-working labourer, so large a quan- 
tity of potatoes or rice must be taken at a meal, that 
there is a great waste or overplus of the starchy part. 
Hence it may be very much doubted whether putting 
aside all the other disadvantages of the culture of pota- 
toes as the staple article of food, it is not really a most 
uneconomical proceeding ; for a pound of meat and four 
pounds of potatoes would probably go as far in really 
supporting the system for the endurance of hard labour, 
as would fifteen or twenty pounds of potatoes. Good 
wheaten bread is probably, of all single articles of food, 
that which contains the mixture of azotized and non- 
azotized substances best adapted to supply the wants of 
the human body under ordinary circumstances; and 
accordingly, we find that amongst all nations which arc 
civilized enough to cultivate it, provided their climate 
is adapted for its growth, it is regarded as the " staff of 
life." 

The following table represents the relative quantity 
of Nitrogen in several of the principal articles of food ; 
and thus shows their relative value as tissue-food. 
Those which are poorest in Nitrogen are richest in 
Carbon and Hydrogen, and are therefore of the most 
value as comhustionfood. Thus rice and potatoes stand 
the lowest as regards the former purpose, but the high- 
eat as regards the latter. In this table, it should be 



stated, all the articles are supposed to be dried by the 
loss of their whole water ; so that allowance must be made 
for the different proportionals of water contained in 
diflferent substances, in estimating their reflpective 
values when equal weights are compared* The quantity 
of azote contained in human Milk has been taken as a 
standard for comparison, being set down at 100; but it 
must be borne in mind that this substance is not 
adapted in its composition for the support of the frame, 
when much bodily exertion is being demanded. We 
might more rightly take Bread as the standard by 
which our dietetic arrangements should be made. 

VEQKTABLB. 

Rice 81 White Bit^d . . . 1S8 

Potatoes .... 84 Carrots 150 

Turnips 106 Brown Bread . . . 166 

Rye 106 Mushrooms . 200—289 

Maize . . . 100—126 Peas 239 

Barley 126 Lentils 276 

OaU ..'.... 138 Haricot beans. . . 283 

Wheat . * . . 119—144 Beans 820 



Human ^lilk . . . 
Cow's Milk ... 

Oysters 

Yolk of Eggs . . . 
Cheese . . . 331- 
Ox-liver, raw . . . 
Pork-ham, raw . . 
„ boiled. . 
Portable Soup . . 
White of Egg. . . 



AKUfAL. 

100 Herring, 



237 Haddock . . 

306 Flounder . . 

Lamb, raw . . 

Mutton, raw . 
„ boiled 

Veal, raw . . 

„ boiled . 

Beef, raw . . 

boiled . 



306 
-447 
670 
639 
807 
764 
846 



tt 



910 
920 
893 
833 
773 
852 
873 
911 
880 
942 



Many remarks might be made upon this table; 
but we may particularly direct attention to the su- 
periority of brown bread over white, and to the high 
value of the leguminous seeds, as tissue-food ; also to 
the fact that, when dried, the flesh of fishes is found to 
contain as large a proportion of nitrogen as that of the 
higher animals, so that its inferior value as an article of 
food merely depends upon the larger quantity of water 
which it contains. In regard to soups, jellies, etc., in 
which Gelatine forms the principal ingredient, it is 
important to bear in mind that they can afford no 
nutriment except to the gelatinous tissues (the waste of 
which is inconsiderable) ; for although albumen can be 
converted into gelatine in the animal body, gelatine 
cannot be made to serve as the material for the mus- 
cular and other albuminous tissues. Hence it is a great 
mistake to suppose that a really economical soup can 
be made from hones alone ; for an animal might almost 
as well be starved outright (as experiment has shown), 
as be fed on such a soup mingled with starchy matters 
alone. Even with the addition of bread, it cannot be 
regarded as such a highly nutritious article of diet, as 
to be adapted to the requirements of those who need a 
copious supply of tissue-tood ; and after a long course of 
inquiry, it has at last been given up by the directors of 
the Parisian hospitals, where it was long a staple article 
of the diet-scale. It must not be supposed, however, 
that Gelatine is useless as an article of food ; every one 
sMMsustomed to the observation of ita efl^ecta upon pa- 
tients who are recovering from exhausting diseases 
would testify to the contrary ; and it is easy to account 
for the peculiar benefits derivable from broths, jellieit, 
etc., under such circumstances. They can be absorbed 
at once into the current of blood, without needing 
preparation in the stomach ; and they can therefore bo 
taken into the system, when that organ is too weak to 
dissolve even the most digestible articles of solid nutri- 
ment. Being appropriated to the reparation of tissues 
that make up a large part of the fabric of the body, 
they aid in restoring its plumpness, although they 
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cannot contribute muck to the renewal of the strength. 
These fluids, moreover, when prepared chiefly or entirely 
from ftieat instead of bones, contain no inconsiderable 
quantity of tUbuminotta matter ; and thus supply ma- 
terials for the renovation of thoee most important 
tisdues which Gelatine cannot nourish. 

We have thus endeavoured to place before our readers 
the main principles upon which the regulation of the 
diet should be conducted. The quantity of tissue-food 
that will be required will vary with the degree of 
bodily exertion employed ; and the proportion of the 
articles whose numbers are highest in the above table 
should then be increased. On the other hand, the 
qoanUty of cambustum-food required will vary with the 
external temperature ; thus, two or three times as much 
is needed on a cold winter's day as in the sultiy heat of 
summer, when the air Ib almost as warm as the body. 
For oombustion-food, the substances whose numbers 
stand lowest are well adapted ; but they ought always 
to be mingled with ttssue-food derived from some other 
Bonroe, in order that the greatest advantage may be 
obtained from their use. About twenty ounces of dry 
food, mingled in proper proportions, is the lowest 
amount on which the foil bodily vigour can be sus- 
tained for any length of time ; and even this is not suf- 
ficient when the body is much exposed to cold, or is 
subjected to long-continued exertion. After what has 
been stated in the present paper and on former occa- 
sions, we need scarcely again remark that ftiel and 
dothing are equivalent to a positive economy of food ; 
since, the more completely the heat of the body can be 
kept up to its proper standard by other means, the less 
demand will there bo for combustion-food to maintain 
the Internal heat-producing process. 



IRELAND AT THE PRESENT MOMENT. 

As the great outcry regarding the &mine in Ireland 
has ceased, people are apt to believe that the famine has 
ceased also. The potatoes are ready to dig for immediate 
use ; the com is ripening on the Irish pbdns, and there- 
fore England dismisses its sympathy for the Irish pea- 
santry, as no longer needed. We regret to learn, how- 
ever, from the best sources, that the condition of the 
peasantiy in many partscontinues as nnabatedly dreadful 
as ever, especially in the west, and that fever and death 
areeanying numbers to their g^ves, for whom potatoes 
grow, and com ripens in vain. 

We have lately read with intense interest a volume 
written by an American lady, which narrates her visits 
to the peasantry of Ireland in many quarters of the 
island.' It is certainly one of the most extraordinary 
books which has appeared for years. 

Asenath Nicholson has, it seems, for a great many 
yearsy cherished the idea of visiting Ireland, and learning 
for henelf what could be the real causes which sent over 
the Atlantic snch swarms of the most wretched people 
under the sun, from the richest kingdom in the world. 
The ties of consanguinity being at length dissolved, and 
having left her, as it were, alone in the world, she has 
devot^ the mehmcholy liberty thus afforded, to the great 
purpose of her life — this visit of inquiry and actual inves^ 
tigation to Ireland. With veiy slender resources, she 
has bravely wandered far and wide, visiting the abodes 
of both simple and gentle, and recording her reception, 
and what she has seen, with a pen of the most singular 
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(I) Ireland's Welcome to the Stranger; or, Excureioni 
through Irelaad, in 1844 and 1845, for the parpose of pertonidly 
invostigattng the Condition of the Poor. Sy A. Nicholson, of 
New York. London : Charles Gilpin, Bishopvgate Street. 1847. 



independence. She seems, indeed, to delight to strip 
away all the self-complacency of human nature, and 
hold up a mirror to the rich, which, if true, ought to 
startle them from their present quiet, and rouse them 
while it is day, to do something for those whose blood 
will be required at their hands. 

The book id quite a curiosity, and as nobody has, to 
our knowledge, ever before travelled among the Irish 
peasantry with the intention of describing what he saw, 
and without the means of travelling in any other style, 
her experience is of the strangest kind, and is, we are 
satisfied, related with perfect naivetS, and the most sin- 
cere disposition to tell the truth. It is, therefore, such 
a picture of cabin life as never before was given to the 
world. She seems quite indifferent to the laughable 
and ridiculous air she gives to her own adventures, and 
is never afraid to censure those among the middle and 
upper classes who do not acknowledge her in her 
assumed office of Apostle of the Poor. She is, we feel 
persuaded, a most honest, right-minded, and devoted 
woman. 

We hear, that having printed her book, and probably 
having procured some pecuniary funds on its account, 
she is gone away again into the west, to minister any 
relief that she can to the wretched and dying, or at 
least to make known their misery to the public 

By thus drawing attention to her work and her 
labours we hope to promote her benevolent object; and 
to show that the need of help and sympathy still 
remain great for the poor of Ireland, we give a copy 
of a letter from this lady to a friend of ours, which 
opens up a lamentable view of their sufferings at this 
moment : — 

" Temptecronet Donegal, 
"Augusts, 1847. 
"DiAR FaiEND, — I must trouble you with another 
letter, though no response has been made to a former 
one. But a visit to Donegal, to Gweedore, Arranmore, 
and Templecrone, has so completely stirred my inmost 
soul, that I cannot conscientiously withstand the call to 
talk a little with you on the subject, knowing you will 
understand what I say. 

" I must not spend time to dwell on the labours of 
Foreter, Grifiith, and Hewetson. You well know they 
have been untiring, and I am prepared to say, almost 
unparalleled ; and they need not Only supernatural 
wisdom, but supernatural strength, to withstand the 
mighty torrent toat is pouring upon them. What they 
can do, I cannot devise, if something more efficient be 
not done, and that immediately. Yes, now the people 
are fainting and dying in the most heart-rending 
manner in Arranmore and Templecrone, and none 
come to their relief. The boilers have ceased operation ; 
and the poor famished creatures are gathering chicken- 
grass and turnip-tops, boiling them, and letting them 
stand till they get cold, and eating them for almost 
their only support. 

" They cannot fish, but by sitting upon a rock, and 
taking a solitary crab, or the like, for they cannot man 
a boat. 

" I went on Monday to the island of Arranmore, the 
kind Mr. Griffith for my guide ; and shall I tell you 
what I saw 1 One of the iMDatmen was sent forward to 
say, that an American lady was coming to look at them, 
but would give them nothing that day, and they mufit 
not trouble her by begging. We entered their dark 
abodes: there, in groups, were they sitting or lying, 
with that emaciated, desponding, lifeless look of in- 
anity, that nothing else but long starvation could give ; 
and without uttering a syllable, gave us looks which 
never, never, can be effaced from my memory. I turned 
away, often begging Mr. Griffith to show me no more. 
I gave a little boy, whose shrivelled face and looks 
altogether had the appearance of a monkey's more 
than a child's — I gaTe him a biscuit; and the ghastly 
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smile irhicb followed, io saj the least, was horrid. 
1 cannot now get away from the sight. We went to the 
grave-yard, saw a new-made grave, a straw rope lying by 
the side, and was told by a man who accompanied us 
that this was the grave of three children, whose father 
had carried them, lashed to his back, by this rope : and 
being anable, for want of strength, to bary the last. He 
had pnt it in the dast for him. 

" I went over the island, and saw here and there a 
little barley and oats waving in the breeze, which was 
the product of a little seed given them la^t spring, and 
now and then a small patch of potatoes ; bnt the whole 
on the island would not feed them, as all say, more than 
six weeks, if all were in the most economical readiness 
for nse. Mr. Griffith took me over hill and dale of that 
romantic island, and showed me immense tracts of 
mountain land, good for grazing, and much of it good 
for grain ; and not a cow, horse, or sheep upon it, nor a 
patch of any thing eatable to be seen.' 

"Now, my friend, you, with me, will say, 'What 
ought to be done— can be done Y And while in Britain 
or America there are means sufficient to pnt such a 
machinery as would relieve them into operation, blood- 
guiltiness will be upon the hands of suc% as neglect it 
Mr. Griffith showed me his road and pier, which the 
poor famished creatures have finished with so much 
taste ; and he testifies that it was done with the great- 
est cheerfulness and patience; thongh they worked in 
hunger and nakedness, not one, he said, complained. 
This little piece of work really does honour to the 
labourers, as well as to Mr. Griffith, who contrived it. 

" I need not multiply facts. Yon hare seen all these 
places, and your name is mentioned with much respect 

** I am now at Mr. Porster's, and in an hour start for 
Gweedore, to meet Mr. Hewetson, and go on to Dublin, 
where I hope to find some supplies from America, for 
the poor, for my farther distribution ; and expect soon 
to visit the county of Mayo. Do not be angry at my 
long letter ; I have not said half I have on hand about 
poor Donegal. And who will arise for her help, and 
those good men who are spending time and strength to 
mitigfate their sufferings 1 The women are beyond all 
prmiie. Mrs. Hewetson, Mrs. Forster, and Mrs. Griffith 
have ft twofold, if not a tenfold share ; more, much 
more than any female should be called to suffer, 
especially those who are mothers. 

'* I must stop, and may the God of all grace give ds 
a disposition to act as we should act ; so that we may 
meet Him at last, and receive his approbation when 
these poor creatures shall stand with as at his dread 
tribunaL 

"it«p«ctfally and thankfully, 

*'A. NioHOLSoir.'* 
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SONNET. 

BY ▲Kin 0. LTKCH, OV RKW YORK. 

Oh thou who onoe on earth, beneath the weight 
Of oar mortality didst live and move. 
The incarnation of profoundest love ; 

Who on the Cross that love did^t consummate. 
Whose deep and ample fulness conld embrace 
The poorest, meanest of our fallen race, 

How shall we e*er that boundless debt repay 1 
By long loud prayers in gorgeous temples said T 
By rich oblations on thine altars laid ? 

Ah no ! not thus thou didst appoint the way : 
When then wast bowed our human woe beneath. 
Then as a l^acy thou didst bequeath 

Earth's sorrowing children to our ministty ; 

And as we do to them, we do to thee. 



DON QUIXOTE RECEIVING IMAGINED 

HONOURS AT THE DUKE'S. 

fSee Ike lUtuiration, p. l^.J 

At last, Don Quixote being calm, and dinner ended, 
the cloth was taken away, when there entered fonr 
damsels ; one with a silver ewer, another with a silver 
basin, a third with two fine, clean towels over hcr 
shoulder, and the fourth with her sleeves tucked up to 
her elbows, and in her white hands — ^for doubtless they 
were white — ^a wash-ball of Naples sbsp. She with tlie 
basin approached, and with a genteel sir and assurance, 
thrust it under the beard of Don Quixote ; who, without 
speaking a word, and wondering at the ceremony, 
believed it to be the custom of the country, instead of 
hands, to wash beards, and therefore stretched out his 
own as fiir as he could. Instantly the ewer began to 
rain upon him, and the wa!(h-ball damsel hurried over 
his beard with great dexterity of hand, rai£«ing large 
flakes of snow — for the lather was not less white— not 
only over the beard, bat over the whole fiice of the 
obedient knight, insomuch that he was obliged to shut 
his eyes, whether he would or no. The dnke and 
duchess, who were not in the secret, sate in anxious 
expectation of the issue of this extraordinary ablution. 
The damsel barber, having lathered him completely, 
pretended that the water was all spent, and ordered the 
jrirl with the ewer to fetch more, observing that Signor 
Don Quixote would have the goodness to remain as he 
was till she came back, which he did, exhibiting the 
strangest and most ridiculous figure imaginable to the 
company, who, seeing him with a neck half an ell long, 
and more than moderately brown, his eyes shut, and 
his whole visage thus in the suds, had need of great 
discretion to abstain from laughter. The damsels con- 
cerned in the jest held down their eyes, not daring to 
look at their lord and lady, who were divided between 
anger and attempts to maintain their gravity, not 
knowing whether to chastise the girls for their bold- 
ness, or reward them for the pleasute their device had 
afforded. At last the damsel of the ewer came, and 
an end belnip pat to the washing of the knight, she 
who carried the towels wiped and dried him with mueb 
deliberation ; and all four at once, making him a pro- 
found reverence, were going off; but the «tnke, that 
Don Quixote might not smell the }est, called the 
damsel with the basin, saying, ** Come and wa»h me too, 
and take care you have water enough." The arch and 
diligent wench obeyed, and putting the basin to th« 
duke's chin, as she had done to that of Don Quixote, 
the ceremony was expeditioosly repeated ; and when he 
was washed, lathered, wiped, and dried, again dropping 
their curtsies, they withdrew. 

Sancho, who was very attentive to the eeremoniea, 
said to himself, " God he my guide ! is it the custom of 
this place, I wonder, to wash the beards of squires ae 
well as knights ) On my conscience and soul, 1 need it 
much ; and if they should give me a stroke of a razor, 
I should take it for a still greater fikvonr." <' W hat are 
you muttering, Sancho T qaoth the dndMss. "1 was 
saying, madam," answered Sancho, ** that in the courU 
of other prinoes^ 1 have alwa^'s heard, that when the 
cloth is taken away, they bring water to wash hands, 
and not suds to scour beards ; and, therefore, one most 
live long to see much ; and he who lives a long life, 
must pass through many evils ; not that I deem one of 
these same scoorings an evil, for to my mind it moiBt 
rather be a pleasure than a pain." " Give yovrself no 
conoem, friend Sancho," quoth the duchess ; '*for 1 will 
order my damsels to wash you also, and lay you a-bnek- 
ing, if it be needful." ** For the present I shall be satis- 
fied as to my beard," answered Sancho ; *' for the rest 
God will provide hereafter." — Life and Adventures iif 
Don Quixote f Vol. Hi. b, 2, c. 1 5. 
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TO THE READEBS OF THE PEOPLES AND HOWITTS 

JOUKNALS. 

A nxniBEB of Mr. and Mrs. Howitt*8 friends hare deemrd it 
a matter of common ja«tioe to draw up and lay before the public 
the following statement. The indefati«able exertions tliut have 
been made everywhere, both by printed, written, and personal 
means to Janu^^^nd^ if pO!<iiible desfroy Mr. and Mn. ffomtCt 
JoHmal^ and at the same time, their characters, after having 
depriTedthemof a considerable portion of their hard-earned pro- 

Serty, ean only be duly estimated by a candid examination of the 
ocuments which Mr. Howitt has placed for public and perma- 
nent inspection. A long list of the names of those who, after 
sQch examination, have concurred in the drawing np of this 
statement, or are prepared to prove its entire truth, might, if 
necessary, be produced; for brevity's sake, it is at present 
deemed suffldent to lay before the public the following letters 
from eminent men who have known the whole case, from first to 
last ; which is done with their full authority. 



Mt dxak Sir, 5, Charlotie Street, Bedford Square, 

The impression made to your prejudice in many quarters, 
as to the dispute with Mr. Sztunders, has occasioned me both 
regret and surprise. Probably I ought to modtfv both feeiiugn, 
by the reoollection of the effect on my own miudof theex-partn 
statements which were all that I originally knew of the matter. 
That effect was completely destroynl by the facts which yon 
brought under my notice ; by iu-tpectiun of the pretended ledger, 
and by Uie opportunities afforded me of watching the progress 
of a dispute, in which, for a time, I very unexpectedly found 
myself tlie means of commumcation between Mr. Saunders and 
yourself; and to a certain extent appealed to as a mediator. It 
would be a long task to detail tiie means by which my first con- 
victions were changed, — sofiice it to say tliat, on what appears to 
myaelf sufficient evidence, they term muted in the Arm belief 
that you and Mrs. Howitt have been, and are still likely to be, 
cruelty injured in this affair. 

Merely as one of the public, (and at the commencement, I 
wa» little more, in relation to yourself,) I feel that justice to 
eliaracter, and gratitude for services, alike require this declara' 
tion. I am, dear Sir, yours sincerely, 

mUi4m HaicUt, E$q,, W. J. Fox. 

June 14» 1 W. 

Mt DxAil SiK, 88, Fimebnrjf Souare, Jmme 14, 1847. 

I have BO acquaintance with Mr. Saunders, and there- 
fore, of ooune, no knowledge of his character ; but i think you 
were justified in breaking off all business connection with hiin, 
and indeed, that yon were absolutely bound to do so at any cost, 
after yon had once come to the knowledge of the manner in 
which he kept his accounts, as indicated by that page of his 
account-book which yuu showed to me. 

I cannot conceive how any one who has seen that single page, 
CUB doubt as to the course which it abnolutely required you to 
take. At any rate, no consideration would have induced me to 
remain in oonnectiou for a single week, vrith any msn who, 
undertaking to keep the accounts of the business, kept them in 
such a manner, ana I regard your anxiety and determination at 
once to dissolve the connection, as a proof of the straightfor- 
wardness and integrity of your mind and heart, which I entirely 
believe to be incapaUe of a mean or sordid thought, much less 
of an action not consistent vrith tlie strictest honour and 
uprightness. I am. 

With the roost sincere respect and regard. 
Very truly youra, 

IfilHam Komti, Etq. SouTHWOOD Smith. 

Mt Deak Sir, Fmekley, Jwffvet 5M, 1847. 

I have earefnlly read and examined the documents laid 
before me with reference to the proceedings of Mr. Saunders In 
the matter of the recent partnership, and relating also to some 
things which have since occurred. 

It seems to me that few people who read these ean any longer 
entertain any doubts as to who must be the great losers in the 
affair, or fail to see that you and Mrs. Uowitt have been trifled 
vrith in a preposterous manner. These documents show that you 
have not only been wronged throughout the period of partner- 
ship, but that the extent of these wrongs cannot be calcuhited or 
avoided. The fact of the very creditor who stepped forward at 
the commencement of the oontestto declare that he was perfectly 
satisfied with Mr. Saunders's accounts, now seudiug you the dis- 
honoured bills of Mr. Saunders, is in itself a most unanswerable 



argument. I do not ear8 to speak of any thing beyond thii } but 
if this can be forced upon your acceptance, the same fktnl game 
may be played yon with other bills and to any extent. 

I have no sort of personal complaint against Mr. Saunders. 
In the slight literary dealings we have had, he invariably treated 
me with every conrtesy, and the fair fulfilment of his agreement. 
I speak solely from the strengtii of my ovm impressions in this 
matter, and for the sake of truth and right. 

That any body should entertain a doubt as to which of the 
two parties deserves sympathy, is extraordinary. So it is, how- 
ever, and by virtue of cool adroitness, patient snbtlety, nrbled 
notea, and ingenious roystiflcttions, the sympathy of some 
eminent individuals has bMu drawn over to Mr. Saunden. In 
fact, it seems to me, that if William Howitt should be flayed 
alive by the ereditora of the ** People's Journal,** there will still 
be found somebody to say — ** Poor Mr. Saunders ! '* 

I fear that you and Mrs. Howitt must bravely look theproapeet 
of ruinous demands in the face. I hardly see how yon can 
escape it. If this must oome, all the more shall I be anxioas 
to declare and prove myself by every means in my power, 

Youra truly, 

fntliam Eowtt, Esq, R. fi. HoRlfl. 

Much misrepresentation having been made rMurding the 
late withdrawal of Mr. Howitt from the People's ^uma^ and 
it being d^cult to represent in their true light transactions of 
this kind, in the form of a narrative, Mr. Howitt has deemed it 
necessary to deposit the documents, on which his reply to Mr. 
Saunders was iMsed, at the Olfioe of Hewitt's Journiu, where 
they are now lying, and wiU continue to lie for public inspeetifm. 
These Documents, to which Mr. Howitt eameray solieito public 
attention, vtill be found on examination, to prove induMtaMy Uie 
following facts : — 

I. That Mr. Howitt had made arrangemente for the publication 
of a three-halfpenny People's Journal as long ago as 1840 ; that 
the execution of this design was delayed by Mr. Hovritt's going 
to Germany, and that it was resumed again in 1846. Proved by 

Document No. I., containing, — 
(1.) Letters from Mr. Ball and Mr. Arnold, of the late flrfli 
of Messrs. Ball and Arnold, Patomoster-row, referring to 
arrangemente with them to publish this Journal in 1840. 
(2.) A letter from Dr. Smiles, of Leeds, in May, 184<(. 
(3.) The Deed of Partnership between Mr. SannderaandMr. 
Howitt, which, in the 11th clause expiieitfy reeognuee tieplmu 
for such a Journal a» Mr. Bowiife, and five* powar to him aad 
Mrs. Howitt for working of them out. 

II. That Mr. Saunders endeavoured, not to preaemi Mr. 
Howitt entering into this partnership, but strenuously endea- 
voured to prevail on him to enter into it by iUse representationa 
of the prosperity and prospecte of the concern, namely, that the 
journal would pay at 18,000 circulation, and that it dready, in 
the fourth month from its oommenoeinent, reached nearly 20,000 
of its first number, a proportionate amount of No. 2 ami 8, and 
was likely to pay from 4,000/. to 7,000/. per annum 1 Proved by 

DocuMxifT No. IT. 

(1.) A letter fW>m Mr. Saunders to Mr. Howitt, the kogoaga 
of whieh is extraordinary : decUring that Mr. Howitt's money 
was absolutely not wanted, except for advertisemeate ; and that 
vrith these, the Journal would ** go up like a baUoon," and never 
'* ooUapite or comedown again.** 

(2.) The balance-sheet, drawn vsp by Messrs. Qoilter and Ball, 
the accountants, appointeid by the arbitrators, ahovring that at 
this very time, the concern had suffered a dead loss of 1,221/. ! 

III. That although the fundamental eonditionaof the partner- 
ship were, that, besides editing the Journal, Mr. Saunders shouU 
keep the accounte of the concern, for the perfonnanoe of which 
duties he vraa to receive, and did receive, 300/. per annum, with 
a prospective allowance of 400/. per annum, and a quarter share 
of the concern ; yet that, for four months during the partnership, 
as well as during the whole period previous, he kept no accounte 
whatever, except on loose papers, and that sabs^nently, when 
urged to keep his accounte in a regular manner, he framed a 
fahe ledger, and made fraudulent entries of money. Proved by 

DocuifxifT, No. III., containing, — 
(1.) A letter from Mr.Beaduall, for many years manager of 
the bank of Messrs. Smith and Payne, expressing his eonvictioa, 
from the inspection of the pretended le^r, of ite thoroughly fic- 
titious character, and advising instant measures for Mr. Howitt's 
protection. 

(2.) The Report of Messrs. Quflter and BkOl, the aooonntanto 
appointed by the arbitrators, stating the utter want tA a system 
of oook-keepiug capable of exhibiting the affairsof the oonceni ; 
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the perfectly fictiiioiu charftcter of th<f pretended ledger ; luid 
total TTRiit of authority for tlie alleged agreement to dispose of 
or charge certain sums of money there so chained and disposed of. 

(3) Specimens of fraudulent entries. 

(4.) Tlie fabricated statement, in Mr. Sautiderit oum handt sent 
privately to the Messrs. INimers, solicitors, who drew the deed 
of partnership, on Mr. Howitt's demanding, and Mr. Sannders's 
agreeing, that ail tAe parttters should go togelher to take the 
opinion of those gentlemen on these fraudulent entries; this 
statement, which professed to be a transcript from the aforesciid 
ledger, being obviously intended by its false construction to pro- 
cure a false answer from the Messrs. Turner for Mr. Saunders's 
vindication; and which statement, declared in Mr. Saunders's 
accompanying note (in his own hand) to be sent at the request of 
ike purtnersy not only introduced a perfectly new and fictitious 
share into the concern, but studiously omitted the fraudulent 
entry made in favour of Mr. Saunders, on which it professed to 
ask advice, while it asked the Messrs. Turner to pass over in 
silence in their ansieer the fraudulent entry made against Mr, 
Howiii. 

(5.) Copy of the said ledger, showing subsequent alterations 
in this memorable statement, so soon as Mr. Saunders found 
that his attempt on the Messrs. Turner had failed. 

lY. That this mode of conducting business by Mr. Saunders 
was no novelty. Proved by 

Document, No. IV., containing, — 

(1.) A letter of Mr. Valentine Stevens, law -bookseller, of Bell- 
vard, respecting "the game played" by Mr. Saunders on his 
brother, William Stevens, printer; and on himself and his 
partner, (Mr. Pardon, utterly and to this day ruined by these 
transactions of Mr. Saunders.) This letter shows that Mr. Saun- 
ders was kept out of his bankrupt' s certificate for nearly three 
years, for not producing any account of the expenditure of the 
many thousands of their money by him ; with Mr. Saunder/s 
o»n letter to Mr. Valentine Stevens, confessiug his having kept 
no account of it, and pledging himself, if allowed to get his cer- 
tificate, never logo into business again, 

(2.^ Letter of Mr. Bourne, stating that Mr. Saunders bought 
the Apprentice of him, to convert into the People's Journal, for 
100/., to be paid on tliat Journal reaching a weekly circulation 
of 17>000 copies ; and of Mr. Saunders having refused, and con- 
tinuing to refuse, to pay this money, notwithstanding his many 
public statements that his Journal (paying at 18,000) had 
reached a weekly circulation of from 35,000 to 40,000 copies, 
and being " commercially established and perfectly safe." 

(3.) A letter from a gentleman of Lincoln, announcing Mr. 
Saunders's failure there, and his liaving sent lawyers' letters to 
intimidate the subscribers to a book of his there into paying 
from 8/. to 10/. each, towards his loss on his own book ! 

(4.) A letter from Mr. Dix, a man paid by Mr. Saunders 2/. hs. 
to malign Mrs. llowitt. 

(6.) Mrs. Uowitt*s simple answer to this charge of Mr. Saun- 
ders, showing that the article attributed to l^ir. Dix was an 
extract from an anonymous American work, made by Mrs. 
Howitt ; and that the practice of inserting such selected matter 
in the Journal was begun by Mr. Saunders himself with " The 
Lyttle Geste of Robin Hood," /or which Mr, Saunders charged 
the firm between D/. and 10/. 

(6.) An extract from the Northern Star of June Sd, 1847, 
headcNl " Bewau of a Scou:vdrzl," describing the character 
and daily practices of the said Mr. Dix, by Thom, the weaver 
poet, and others. 

V. Tliat Mr. Uowitt has retired from this so-called flourish- 
ing concern, with losses much larger thau his investment (800/.), 
of which Mr. Saunders yet retains in hard cash 700/., add to 
this, Mr. Howitt's heavy expenses, and the loss of a whole 
year's literary income, of himself and Mrs. llowitt; with, 
worse than all, liabilities to which he can see no end. Proved by 
Document, No. V., containing, — 

(1.) The balance-sheet made up by Measrs. Quilter and Ball, 
showing a dead loss on the concern, up to Christmas last, of 
upwards of 3,000/. 

(2.) Messrs. Quilter and Ball's bill for making intelligible 
the concerns of the People's Journal — 37/. 15^., of which Mr. 
Saunders refused to pay a fiunhing ; although in his second public 
statement he positively asserted that he never refused to have an 
accountant appointed, and brought his arbitrators to do the 
same. 

(3.) The deed of dissolution, showing the amount of Mr. 
Howitt's loss, notwithstanding MrMasmderis continual statements 
to Ike public of a circulation of from 35,000 to 40,000, and 
therefore of a yearly income from it (besides his salary of 6/. 



per week), according to his letter — Document, No. YL—offr 
1,100/. /o 3,000/. 

(4.) A letter from Mr. Saunders to a gentleman in the 
country, confessing tliat, although he and Mr. Torrrll, his 
brother-in-law, had covenanted (on Mr. Howitt's resigning his 
investment) to discbarge all liabilities, he f Mr. Saunders) had 
since made arrangements with Messrs. Venables and Co. to leave 
the large liabilities in their hands lying over against Mr. llowitt. 

(6.) Circulars and printed statements of Mr. Sounders, of 
various dates, from early in 1846 to April 17th, 1847, declaring 
the weekly circulation, as above statea, from 35,000 to 40,000 

weekly ; and liis own letter — Document, No. II showing the 

profits on such a circulation to bo from 1,100/. to 2,000/. a-year ! 
and that, TUSBSf ore, it this wese true, in8TSJJ> o? com- 
FELLiNO Mr. Howitt to retire with the loss albeadt 

STATED, HE OUGHT TO HATE PATD HIM NOT ONLY BIS ITHOLB 
INVESTMENT BACK, BUT A HANDSOME SUM FOR TUB REAL 
VALUE or HIS HALF SHARE OF THE FROFERTT. 

(6.) J letter from Messrs. Venables, Wilson, and Tyler, the 
stationers of the People*s Journal, received by Mr. Hoteitt since 
the dissolution ofpartuership,anttoumcing ^honoured bUts,ofMr. 
Saunders, to the amount of 677/- , and demanding payment of them 
by Mr. Howitt : — these Messrs. Venables and Co. being the same 
wko wrote a note for Mr. Saunders to print on kis second public 
statement, contradicting Mr. Howitfs account of tke affairs of 
tke Peoples Journal, when he warned b(^h them and the public ; 
contradicting also the official statement and balance-sheet of 
Messrs. Qtnlter and Ball, and asserting that they had fkemselres 
examined the state of Mr. Saunders's accounts, and were per- 
fectly satisfied, 

(7.) A second letter from Messrs. Venables and Co., dated 
July 15th, 1847, demanding payment from Mr. Howitt for 
another dishonoured bill of Mr. Saunders of 248/., makina a 
tota( of 922/. ; and, to use their own words, calling his immediate 
" attention to this unsatisfactory position of our account with 
your late firm," 

(8.) A third letter of Messrs. Venables and Co., Just received, 
August ISth, announcing another dishonoured bill of Mr, 
Saunders, of279L Us. 6<f;, amounting now to 1,201/. I 

To these important and decisive documents it will not be 
necessary to add more than the following observations. Mr. 
Howitt has been blamed by some parties for the apparent 
warmth of his lleply to Mr. Saunders; but what honourable 
man could avoid warmth on finding himself first entntpped into 
a ruinous concern, and then being, to me a plain but proper 
term, robbed to a heavy, positive, and probably to a ruinous 
extent, and maligned into the bargain P It is only due to Mr. 
Howitt to say that, on referring to his public statements, txtry 
one of them is only too completely supported by the documents 
hero enumerated, and to which the inspection of the public is 
most earnestly solicited by him. 

It should also be kept in mind that Mr. Howitt had from 
1840 been preparing for the publication of kis JoHmai—Xhni 
Mr. Saunders came to him in November, 1845, and adroitly 
made himself master of his plans— and that the People's 
Journal, as stated by Mr. Howitt in his Reply, was in reality 
founded by him : founded on his information, co-operation, and 
procnration of agents, coadjutors in all the large towns, and the 
most eminent of its contributors ; while the names of William 
and Mary Howitt were assiduously used all over the kingdom, 
not only in print, but by paid canvassers for the establishment 
of that Journal. 

finally. As Mr. Saunders has stated that an appeal has been 
made to the press, and that there has been but one opinion — 
that in his favour — it is necessary on behalf of Mr. Howitt to 
state that no appeal has hitherto been made by niM /o the press. 
That Mr. Saunders has importuned the editors of the newspaper 
prMs by numerous letters and Iitho|;raphed circulars ; but that, 
while a few of tlic country editors, imposed on by his plausible 
statements, incautiouslv expressed an opinion, more than 150, 
including nearly the whole of the London, and the most influ- 
ential of the provincial press, steadily refused to notioe his 
appeals ; and that Mr. Howitt, having since had an opportnnity 
of submitting the documents to the inspection of many of ihem, 
there has been but one general acknowledgment amongst such, 
that the public had been grossly imposed on, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Howitt cruelly maligned. 

Pkintbu by Richard Cr.«y, of No*. 7 ami S, nrrad StrrM Hill, tn the 
Pariflh of St. Nicbolas Clave, Id the Cttjr oT London, at liU Prinllnc O.'ftrc 
at the Mine plae^, and pubtithfd for tho Proprietor by William Lormtr, 
171. (Corner of Surrty Stnwt,} Strand. Satunlaj. Aufiut SS, 1817. 
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JUHN BANVARDS GREAT riCTi;itE. 

I Lirs OH TBK UlSSTSSIFPI. 

Id the yew 18^0, > j'onng nim, hardly of nge, took i 
■Tnall boat, and, fiirniBhed with dniving lunterinls. 
doicendod the riTcr MiBBigsippi, resolved lo gain for hi« 
CDantry t, great name in the kLDgcIoin of art. It had 
been Biid that America bad no artists coramensarate 

I wicli the grandeur and extent of ber Bcecery. and John 
Itanrard, now in hist little boat, sets eail down the iSin- 
siiaippi, (o prove how unfounded iraa thUaasertion. 

We will Dow ■>; Bomething of his rormer life, which, 
with ita hardahipa, diMppointmenlii, and priTationa, 
had fitted him for the aecompliiilimeDt of hia great 
undertaking. He WM bom !□ New York, and well- 
edncated by his father, who wm Iho pastor of Harvard 
Chnreh, Boeton. Being of delicate health in childhood, 
he wu nnablo to enjoy the active out-of-doon sporti of 
other boyi>,Bnd aceordingtyamusedhimBelfi); drawing, 
for which be very early showed a decided talent. Besiden 
drawing, he devolcd himself aha to naturul philosophy, 
and made some clever inBtraracntB for his own ase, one 
of which was a camera obecnni. Hia room wm a perfect 
laboratory, or mneeum. Ho conatnicled a. little diorama 
of the He*, on which he exhibit'td movim; *liipe, and 
even a naval engagemenL The money which was given 

I him, he spent, not in loy>i and sweetineala, bnt in the 
purchase of lypca tor a little prinlingprexs of his own 

I ccnstniction, at which he printed hand-bills for his 

I juvenile eihibi lions. 

The child was truly father of the man, in this, as in 
•o many other cases. Hut he had mnch to pass through 
yet, before the promise of the boy coald be developed 



in the accomplishments of the man. liinvard'a fother, 
liko many another honesl and unworldly irnn, entered 
into a pnrtncrahip in trade, and soon after found him- 
self pennyles'i : thi> unforlimnte connexion Bweplaway ', 
all the frupl earnings oi hin life; hie, fiimilywero ! 
turned adrift upon tlic world, and with this hrnrt- < 
breaking knowledge he died. John was Ihtri filleen, | 
and, taking leave of his family, he set off Into Kcnlucliy, 
toseek his fortune ; be tried fir^t of all nilh an apothe- 
cary, but being detected drawiog portraits on the wall j 
with chalk instead of making np prescriptions, the spo- , 
thceary dismiued him. > 

He then took to painting in earnest, but unluckily, 
there was not nuRicient Isfte for the fine artt in the ' 
'WcBt to mnintain him ; so meeting with some young | 
men of his acquaintance, tbey took a boat, and Ret on i 
down the rircr in search of adventures, and of Iheae i 
they had no lack— among othcn. narrowly escaping ; 
wreck during a storm. Wo nexlSnd him at the village of | 
New Harmony, on the Wnbash river, where, in company 
with three or four other youths, he built and fittcd-up 1 
a flat-boat, wilb some diorauiic patntinfrs of his own | 
preparation, and then started down the Wabaih, with | 
the intention of coasting that river into the Ohio, and 
Hodown the Miaaiaeippi to New Orleans, exhibiting by 
the way their works of art to the scanty population of 
the wilderness. Although their boat was ot their own 
manufacture, they were too poor to complete it entirely 
before they set out on their extraordinaiy expedition, 
but hoped to finish it out of their proceeds as they went 
along. They took with them such a supply of provi- 
sions as their means would afford, and this of courte 
was email enough, Tlic river wun low, and none of them 
' ' " J Wabanh before, they were conse- I 
« navigation; Ihcy, therefore, V ere 
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beset with all the perils of American river travelling, 
and at la8t found tliem^^elves fa»t on a sand-bar, and, 
at thti same time, reduced to their last peck of potatoes. 
For two days ihcy laboured to get their boat off the 
kir, but in vain, and to add to their dilemma, 
cvcr-exertion, together with being too long in the water, 
without food, tl]^w poor Banvard into a violent fit of 



it 



The bar upon which they were," says the narrative 
before us, " was called the Bone-bar, because the bauk 
of the river, immediately opposite, was full of organic 
remains. Some of the large bones were then protrudiqg 
out of the side of the bank, in full view, and, as Ban- 
vard lay on the soft sand of the bar, whieh he found ^ 
more comfortable couch than the barf) planks of ^he 
boat, hib head burning with fevef, and ))ia limbs adding 
with pain, he looked at these gloomy ^lics of an ante- 
diluvian race, and felt as thougt^ his boues would soon 
be laid with them. At sunset, howeveri b.v good luck, 
the rest of the company got the jioat over the bar, took 
Banvard aboard, and landed in the woods almost ex- 
hausted. Food was aa scarce ^^re i^ on the bar, and 
the weary party went supperless to bed. Next morning 
they started early, less anxious to exhibit tLeir dioramio- 
wonders, than to obtain something to eat. But they 
were on Wabash island, which is uninhabited, and M-here 
they only found some paw-paws, which, although his 
companions ate voraciously, Banvard, who was consumed 
with violent fevfsr, coi^Jd ftot ^ou^li." 

Kext d^y ^hoy seat tUei^ ^nd-bills to the village of 
Shawneotown, i^bout seveti xa'xUi inland, inviting the 
inhabitants to come down and see the wonderful exhibi- 
tion that evening at the wharf ; and, to their great joy, 
on poining wi^hinsight of the appointed place, they 8a\^ 
a large company assembled. Full of the hope of a good 
supper at last, they unfortunately made more hsiste than 
good speed, and ran their boat on a ledge of rocks at a 
short distance from the shore. The efforts of those on 
land, as well as of the luckless company on board, were 
ineffectual to free the boat, and the good people of 
Shawneetown went back to their homes without seeing 
the show, and, not much to the credit of their hospi- 
tality, the poor showmen again went to bed without a 
supper. ]^ ortunately, a steamer passed them in the 
night, and the swell which it occasioned in the river 
lifting them off the rocks, they found themselves next 
morning eight miles below Shawneetown, and aground 
on the Cincinnati bar. Here, luckily, provisions were 
plentiful, and according to the American law of barter, 
the dioramic-exhibition was opened, and a bushel of 
potatoes, a fowl, or a dozen of eggs, sufficed for the 
admission fee. They now ate and drank, and made merry, 
and poor Banvard found, as we so often do, that adver- 
sity has its blessings ; bis long fast had starred the 
fever out of him, and in a few days he was quite well. 

When the good people of Cincinnati were satisfied 
with seeing, and the exhibitors had laid in good store 
of provision, they again continued their voyage, stopping 
at the towns and villages along the shore, and 
amusing and astonishing the people by their show, and 
everywhere the people paid in kind for their amuse- 
ment. It was no unusual thing for a family to come to 
see " the Show-boat," the father with a bushel of potatoes, 
the mother with a fowl, and the children with a pump- 
kin a-piece as the price of their admission. This was a 
time of plenty and prosperity, but unlooked-for mii^ad- 
venturcs even there befell them. One night a mis- 
chievous fellow, while they were exhibiting, and the 
little boat was full of visitors, set it loose from the 
shore, and it thna drifted down the stream with its un- 
conscious load, who were at length landed, to their 
inconceivable astonishment, several miles off, in a thick 
cane-brake. 

Their next adventure was at Plumb-point, where the 
boat was attacked by a party of the Hurell robbers, a 



large organized banditti, who infested the country for 
miles around, and here Banvard nearly lost his life. 
Several pistol-nhots were fired at him, but being in the 
dark, none of them took effect, although several lodged 
in the deck of the boat within a few inches of him. 
After a desperate resistance, during which one of the 
robl>ers was shot, the boat was rescued, but one of the 
company received a severe wound with a bowie-knife. 

Banvard continued with the boat till it arrived at the 
Grand Gulf, and then, finding no profit accruing to 
I him from the expedition, he sold his interest in the 
company, and devoted himself to painting. He succee- 
bively tried his fortune in New Orleans, Natchez, Cin- 
cinnati, f^nd Louisville, and, having made some money, 
removed to St. Louis, where he lost every penny he 
had, but by what means we know not. This was a 
great blow, and affected his spirits so much, that onoe, 
at Cii^cinnati, he tool( a small boat, and started down 
the Ohio, without a farthing, living for several days 
unpn the f^uts he collected in the woods. After a scries 
of mi^ny other strange adventures, he managed to 
gain three t^Plliu^Q^ dollars, and with tl)|s capital, he 
commenced (ijs gr4M)(| project of paintii)g the panoiama 
of the Hissisaippi. 

And now, in the spring of 1^40, when bar<)ly more 
than twenty years of age, he set out witb this capital, 
which he had gained by so much patient endurance, in 
a little boat, as we have said, with the implemeiits of 
(lis ^r^ f^roqpd hiffi. re«q)Ye4 ^ Vr^f}^^^ |a vfpfivas the 
glorious river-»<2epery wUb which be was so figniliar, 
$tn4, {^t the same time, \o redeem his oountry from what 
\\c thought a severe charge against her. The idea of 
gain, we are assured, never at that time entered his 
mind ; he was actuated alone by a patriotic and ttopaur- 
able ambition of producing for America the lai^est 
painting in the world ; one >»hich would repre^nt on 
Canvas the whole extent of the scenery of the Missi- 
sippi — a gigantic idea, which seems truly kindred to the 
iilimitable forests, and vast rivers of his native land. 
The first step towards this g^reat undertaking, was to 
make the neces.sary drawing. " For this purpose,'* we are 
told, "he had to travel thousands of miles alone in an 
open skiff, crossing and recrossing the rapid stream, in 
many places above two miles in breadth, to select proper 
points of sight from which to take his sketch ; his 
hands became hardened with constantly plying the oar, 
and his skin as tawny as an Indian's, from exposure to 
the rays of the sun and the vicissitudes of the weather. 
He would be weeks together, without speaking to a hu- 
man being, having no other company than bis rifle, 
which furnished him with his meat from the game of 
the woods or the fowls of the river. When the sun 
began to sink behind the lofty bluffs, and evening to 
approach, he would select some secluded sandy vove, 
overshadowed by the lofty cotton wood, draw out his 
skiff from the water, and repair to the woods to bunt 
his supper. Having killed his game, he would ret urn. 
dre«s, cook, and from some fallen log would eat it with 
his biscuit, with no other beverage than the wholesome 
water of the noble river that glided by him. Having 
finished his lonely meal, he would roll himself in his 
blanket, creep under his frail skiff, which he turned over 
to sliield him from the night-dews, and with his port- 
folio of drawings for his pillow, and the sand of the liar 
for his bed, would sleep soundly till the morning ; when 
he would arise from his lowly couch, eat his breakfast 
before the rays of the rising sun had dispersed the 
humid mist from the surface of the river — then would 
he start fresh to his task again. In this wi^ he spent 
above four hundred days, making the preparatory draw- 
ings. Several nights during the time, he was compelled 
to creep from under his skiff where he slept, and sit all 
night on a log, and breast the pelting storm, through 
fear that the banks of the river would cave upon him, 
and to escape the falling trees. During this time, he 
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foiled bia little skiff mora than two thooiand miles. 
Q the latter part of the summer be reaehed New 
Orieans. Tbe yellow fever was raipng in the citj, but, 
namiiidfal of that, he made his drawing of the place. 
The sun the while was so intensely hot, that his skin 
became so burnt, that it peeled off from the back of his 
bands, and from his face. His eyes became inflamed by 
snob constant and extraordinary efforts, ftt>m which 
nnhappy effects he has not recovered to this day. His 
drawings completed, he erected a building at Louisrille, 
Kentucky, to transfer them to the canvas. His object 
in painting his picture in the West was to exhibit it to, 
and procure testimonials from, those who wera best 
eatcaUted to judge of its fidelity — the practical river- 
men ; and he baa procured the names of nearly all the 
principal captains and pilot') navigating the MtasiMippi, 
freely testifying to the correctness of the scenery." 

Tiae following letter from an American gentleman, 
the bearer of government despatches to Oregon and 
California, addressed to hia friend, General Morris, at 
New York, introduces the reader to the artist in his 
study, and will be read with interest. 

Sf. lowu, Avril 13, I84«. 

Mt Bsia Gerxbal, — ^Here I am, in this beautiful city of 
St. Louin, and thoa far ** on my winding way'* to Oregon and 
California. In coming down tlie Oliio, our boat being of the 
larger dass, and the river at a *' low stsKe,** we were detained 
several hours at Loolaville, and I toolc advantage of the deten- 
tion to pay a visit to an old school-mate of mine, one of the 
master spirits of the age. T mean Banvard, the artist, who is 
engaged in the herculean task of painting a panorama of the 
Missiaippi river, npon more than three miles of canvas! — 
tmtbfuUv depicting a range of scenery of upwards of two 
thonsana miles in extent. In company witti a travelling 
actjqaintancf, an Suglish gentleman, I called at the artistes 
studio, an immense wooden buildinif, constructed expressly for 
the purpose, at the extreme outskirts of the city. After knocking 
several times, I at length sncceeded in makinic myself heard, 
when the artist himself, ip his working cap and blouse, pallet 
and pencil in hand, came to the door to admit us. He did not 
at first recognise me, but when T mentioned my name, he drooped 
both pallet and pencil, and clasped me in his arms, so delignted 
was lie to see me, after a aeparation of sixteen vean. 

My fellow -traveUer was quite astonished at this sudden mani- 
festation, for I had not informed him of our previous intimacy, 
but had merely invited him to accompany me to see in progress 
this wonder or the world, that is to be, this levijithanpanoram*^ 
Banvard immediately conducted us into the interior of the 
building. He said he had selected the itite for his building, far 
removed from the noise and bnstle of tiie town, that he might 
apply himself more dosely and uninterruptedly to his labour, 
and be free from tbe intrusion of visitors. Within the stndio, 
all seemed chaos and confusion, bat the life-like and natural 
appearance of a portioa of his great picture wasdisnlaved on one 
01 the walls in a yet unfinished state. Here ana there were 
scattered about the floor piles of It is original sketches, bales of 
csnvas, and heaps of boxex. Taint- Inixes, brunhes, jars and 
k**g'L^ere strewed about without order qr arranirement, while 
along one of the walls aeveral large eases were piled, containing 
rolls of finiabed sections of the painting. On tne opposite wall 
was spread a caavaa, extending its whole length, npon which the 
artist was then at work. A portion of this canvas was wound 
upon an upright roller, or drum, ataading at one end of the 
bttildiftg, and as the artist completes his painting, he thus dis- 
poses of it. Not having the tipie to spare, I could not stay to 
Iiave all the immense cylinders unrolled for our inspectioa, for 
we were suAicieutly occupied in examining that portion on which 
the artist is now engaged, aqd which is nearly completed, being 
from the mouth of Eed river to Grand Gulf. Any description 
of this gigantic undertaking that \ should attempt in a letter, 
would eonvey but a faint idea of what it will be when completed. 
The remarkable tnithfulnesa of the minutest objects upon the 
shores ot the rivers, independent of the masterly style, and ar- 
tiatical execution of the work, will make it the moat valuable 
historical painting in the world, and unequalled for magnitude 
and variety of interest, by any work that has ever been heard of 
since the art of painting was discovered. As a medium for the 
study of the geography of tliia portion of the country, it will be 
of inektimable value. The manners and customs of the abori- 



gines and the settlers — ^the modes of cultivating and harvesting 
the peeuliar crops— cotton, sugar, tobacco, etc. — ^the shipping of 
the produce in all the variety of novel and curious conveyances 
employed on these rivers for transportation — are here so vividly 

Courtrayed, that but a slight stretch of the imagination would 
ring the noise of the puffing steamboats from the river, and the 
songs of the negroes in the fields, in music to the ear, and one 
seems to inhale the very atmosphere before him. Such were the 
impressions produced b^ our stieht and unfavourable view of a 
portion of thisirreat picture^ which fianvard expects to finish 
tliis summer. It will oe exhibited in New York in the autumn 
— after which, it will be sent to London for the same purpose. 
The mode of exhibiting it is ingenious, and will require consi- 
derable machinery. It will be placed upon upright revolving 
evlinders, and the canvas will paas gradually before the spectator, 
thus affording the artist an opportunity of explainin:? the whole 
work. After examining miiny other beautiful specimens of the 
artist's skill, which adorn his studio, we dined together in the 
city. As our boat was now ready to start, I shook hands with 
Banvard, who parted from me with feelings as sad as they luid 
been before joyful. His life has been one of curious inttTcst, 
replete with stirring incidents, and I was greatly amused in 
listening to anecdotes of his adventures on these western rivers, 
where, for many years past, he has been a constant sojouruer, 
inde&tigably employed in preparing his great work. 

Sblix Wood worth. 

Of the river-scenery which is thus represented in this 
wonderful picture, we may perhapa be allowed to say 
something ; this we quote from a pamphlet before us : — 

Tlie Mississippi commences in many branches, that rise, for 
the most part, m wild rice lakes ; but (t traverses no jfr^'at dis- 
tance, before it has become a broad stream. Sometimes in its 
beginnings it moves a wide expanse of waters, with a current 
scarcely perceptible, along a marshy bed. At others, its fishes 
are 8e<*n darting over a white sand, in waters almost as trans- 
parent as air. At other times it is compressed to a narrow and 
rapid current between ancient and hoary limestone bluffs. 
Having acquired, in a length of course, following its meanders, 
of three hundred miles, a width of half a mile, and having 
formed its dibtinctive chararter, it precipitatx-s its waters down 
the falls of St. Anthony. Thence it glides altjemat^ly through 
beautiful meadows and deep forests, swelling in its advancing 
march with the tributes of a hundred streams. In its progress 
it receives a tributary which of itself has a course of more tlian 
a thousand leagues. Thence it rolls its accnmulated, turbid, and 
sweepiuK mass of waters through continued forests, only bioken 
here and there by the axe, in lonely grandeur to the sea. The 
hundred sliores laved by its waters ; the long course of its tribu- 
taries, some of which are already the abodes of cultivation, and 
others pursuing an immense course witlunit a solitary dwelling 
of civilised man being seen on its banks; the numerous tribes 
of savages that now roam upon its borders ; the affecting and 
imperishable traces of generations that are gone, leaving no 
other memorials of their existence, or materials for their history, 
than their tomb-j, that rise at frequent intervals along its banks; 
the dim, but glorious anticipations of the future— these arc sub- 
jects of coutemplution that cannot but associate themselves with 
the view of thi^ river. 

After the junction of the Missisaippi with the Mis- 
souri, the character of the river changes ; it loaes its 
majestic calmne»9, and rolls onward with a wild impe- 
tuosity. From MiasQuri to Balize. it is a wild, furious, 
whirling river, never navigated safely, except with great 
caution. 

There ia something very grand in the following dea- 
cription of this kingly river : •- 

If it be in the spring, when the river below the month of the 
Ohio is generaUy over iU banks, although the she^t of water 
that is making its way to the gnlf ia perhaps thirty miles wide, 
yet ftndiaff its way through deep forests and swamps that conceal 
ail from the eye,no expanse of water is seen but the width that 
ia carved out between the outline of woods on either bank ; and 
it aeldk>m exceeds, and oflener falls abort of, a mile. But when 
he sees, in descending from the falls of St. Anthony, that it 
•wallowa np one river after aaothw, with mouths as wide as itself, 
without affecting its width at all ; when he aeea it receiving in 
feuoceasion the mighty Miasoun, the broad Ohio, St. li'rancis, 
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White, Arkansas, and Red riven, all of them of great depth, 
length, and volume of water ; when he sees this mighty nver 
absorbing them all, and retaining a volume apparently unchanged, 
he begins to estimate rightly the increasing d(;ptli8 of current 
that must roll on its deep clunnel to the sea. Carried out of the 
Balize, and sailing with a good breeze for hours, he sees nothing 
on any side but the white and turbid waters of the Missisippi 
long alter he is out of sight of land. 

The natural scenery of the rirer presented rich 
material for Banvard's pencil ; he was borne along: by 
wild rice lakes and swamps, limestone blnflA and craggy 
hills ; tbroagh deep pine forests and beautiful prairies, 
where the sole inhabitants were the elk, the buffalo, the 
bear, and the deer, and the wild Indians that pursue 
them. 

This immense line of river forms a means of com- 
mercial intercourse between the country and New 
Orleans. 

The boats of the Mississippi are so various in their kinds, 
and so curious in their construction, that it would be difficult to 
reduce them to specific classes and diviiiions. No form of water- 
craft so whimsical, no shape so outlandish, can well be imagiued, 
but what, on descending to New Orleans, it may somewhere be 
seen lying to the shore, or floating on the river. The New York 
Canal is generating monstrous conceptions of this sort ; and 
there will soon be a rivalry between the east and the west, which 
can create the most ingenious floating river-monsters of passage 
and transport. 

But the boata of passage and conveyance, that remain after 
the invention of steamboats, and are still important to those 
objects, are keel-boats and flata. The flat boats are called, in 
the vernacular phrase, " Kentucky FUits," or " Broad Horns." 
They are simply an oblong ark, with a roof slightly cur\'ed from 
the centre, to shed rain. They are generally about fifteen feet 
wide, and from fifty to eighty, and sometimes a hundred feet in 
lengtii. The timbers of the bottom are massive beams ; and 
theyareintended to be of great strength, and to carry a burden 
of from two to four hundred barrels. Great numbers of cattle, 
hogs, and horses are conveyed to market in them. We have 
seen family boats of tliis description, fitted up for the descent of 
families to the lower country with a stove, comfortable apart- 
ments, beds, and arrangements for commodious habitancy. We 
see in them ladies, servants, cattle, horses, sheep, dogs, and 
poultry, all floating on the same bottom ; and on the roof the 
looms, plouglts, spinning-wheeli, and domestic implements of the 
family. 

llf uch of the produce of the upper country, even after the 
invention of steam-boats, continues to descend to New Orleans 
in Kentucky flats. They generallv carry three hands, and per- 
haps a supernumerary fourth hand— a lund of supercargo. Tiiis 
boat, in the form of a parallelogram, lying flat and dead in the 
water, and with square timbers below its bottom planks, and 
earnring such a great weight, runs on a sand-bar with a strong 
headway, and ploughs its timbers into the sand ; and it is of course 
a work of extreme labour to get the boat afloat again. Its form 
and its weight render it diflicult to give it a direction with any 
power of oars. Hence, in the shallow waters, it often gets 
aground. When it has at length cleared the shallow waters, 
and gained the heavy current of the Mississippi, the landing 
such an unwieldy water-craft, in such a current, is a matter of 
no little difficulty and danger. 

All the toil, and danger, and exposure, and moving accidents 
of this long and perilous voyaee, are hidden, however, from the 
inhabitants, who contemplate the boats floating by tlieir dwellings 
on beautiful spring mornings, when the verdant forest, the mild 
and delicious temperature of the air, the delightful azure of the 
sky of this country, the fine bottom on the one hand, and the 
romantic bluff on the other, the broad and smooth stream 
rolling calmly down the forest, and floating the boat gently 
forward, present delightful images and associations to the 
beholders. At this time there it no visible danger, or call 
for laliour. The boat takes care of itself; and little do the 
beholders imagine how different a scene may be presented in 
half an hour. Meantime, one of the hands scrapes a violin, and 
the others dance. Greeting, or rude defiances, or trials of wit, 
or proffers of love to the girls on sliore, or saucy messages, are 
scattered between them and the spectators along the banks. 
The boat glides on until it disanpears beliind the point of wood. 
At this moment, perhaps, the bugle, with which all the boats 



are provided, strikes up its note in the distance over the water. 
These scenes, and these notes echoing from the bluffs of the 
noble Missisippi, have a charm for the imagination, which, 
although heard a thouband times repeated, at all hours and poei- 
tions, present the ima;;e of a tempting and charming yovthiB] 
existence, that naturally inspires a wish to be a boatman. 

We have given at the head of this article an en- 
graving of one of these peculiar boats, with its " iollj 
flat-boat men," for which we are indebted to a kind 
American friend, who has also furnished us with the 
material for the present article. In speaking of these 
boats, who does not immediately call to mind the well- 
known songs of the boatmen on these American rivers, 
with their merry and yet half- melancholy airs, and 
which, like all music which is truly national, have 
grown out of the life of the people, and are imbued 
with the spirit of the sceneiy in which they have 
sprung. 

These boab come from regions thousands of miles apart. 
They have floated to a common point of union. The surface of 
the boats covers some acres. Fowls arc fluttering over the 
roofs as invariable appendaees. The piercing note of the chaa- 
ticlcer is heard ; the cattle low ; the horses trample as in their 
stables ; the swine utter the cries of fighting with each other ; 
the turkeys gobble ; the dogs of a hundred regions become 
acquainted. The boatmen travel about from boat to IxMt, make 
inquiries and acquaintances, agree to *Mash boats,** as it is 
called, and form alliances to yield mutual assistance to «ich 
other on the way to New Orleans. After an hour or two passed 
in this way, they spring on shore, to "raise the wind** m the 
village. If thoy tarry all night, as is generally the case, it is 
well for the people of the town if they do not become riotous in 
the course of the evening ; in which case, strong measures are 
adopted, and the proceedings on both sides arc summary and 
decisive. With the first dawn, all is bustle and motion ; and 
amidst shouts, and trampling of cattle, and barking of dogs, and 
crowing of the fowls, the fleet is in half an hour all under 
weigh ; and when the sun rises, nothing is seen but the broad 
stream rolling on as before. These boats unite once more at 
Natchez and New Orleans ; and although they live on the same 
river, it is improbable that they will ever meet again on the 
earth. 

These, however, are not the only boats which navigate 
the river ; the steam-boats of the Missisippi are remark- 
able for their immense size, as if built to correspond 
with the magnitude of the river; their style is also that 
of extreme elegance and splendour, and nothing, we 
are assured, can surpass the delights of a trip in one of 
them. 

Such is the scenery, and such the life, on the river 
which employed Banvard for upwards of a year. Be- 
tuming now to the time when this undaunted young 
man was transferring his sketches to his wonderful can- 
vas, we have still a few words to s^. His money fell 
short just before he had finished, and he could not get 
credit even for a few pieces of canvas to complete ii. 
He, therefore, took other work, and painted indlgnia 
for a club of Odd Fellows, to fSimish him with the 
means. During the whole time, indeed, he was obliged 
to practise the most rigid economy. He could not 
afibrd to hire a menial assistant, and, therefore, after it 
was too dark to paint, he was obliged to split hia own 
wood, and carry water for his own use. 

The history of the exhibition also, when the three 
miles of picture were finished, is curious, and furnishes 
another illustration of the necessity there is never to 
despair. When first it was opened, not a single person 
thought it worth while to visit it. The weather too was 
bad, and the poor artist met with ill omens on every 
hand. The tide, however, turned, as it most assuredly 
will turn, in all cases where 6ucce.«s is deserved, and the 
young artist is now reaping a golden harvest as his least 
reward. 
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TO A REDBREAST SINGING IN AUGUST. 

BT &ICBARD BOWITT. 

Oh I Redbreast, why that early trill ? 

The very leaves will feel alarmed, 
And at that strain so autumn-chill, 

Will be of summer strength disarmed. 

Nay, from this hoary apple-tree, 
Ijar^e yellow Icares fall to the ground. 

As, Robin licdbreast 1 stis .\.d by thee, 
They sympathize with that old sound. 

These mists which on the morning hang 
Awake such not?"; before their tioie, 

For even now the Cuckoo sang, 
A bird that loves no chilly clime. 

Then, Robin, oea% awhile that botu; 

Till swallows thick of flight confer, 
Kor do September grievous wrong, 

As it the month of August were. 

1 love thy son^, but sing not now, 
Lest all the birds of summer rise 

From heath and meadow, dome, and bough, 
And plumo their wings for southern skies. 

The Glow-worm yet is on the grass. 
The leaves the' dark, as yet are green; 

The flowers^not all yet from ua pass. 
But even now, it spring has been. 

It seems but yesterday that we 

Were gazing on pale primrose flowers, 

On greening field, on leafing tree; 
And thou dost hail autumnal hours ! 

O, sing not yet ! but let the leaves 
Grow russet with a slow decay ; 

For yet its nest the skylark weaves. 
And sings — It is a summer's day. 

Robin I the autumn all is thine 

*Midst falling leaves to pipe thy fill : 

And it vill come, with sure decline; 
Then cease, and 'twill be summer still. 

Bummer supreme I matured from spring. 
More matron-like in grace and worth, 

Of heavenlier mould, a holier thing, 
As God and Angels homed on earth ! 



SONNET TO THE CASTLE OP DONEGAL. 

BT WILLIAM ALLINOnAJC. 

Castlb of Donegal, both green and gray. 
Like an old poet,— where thine outworks lay, 

A sejMuons-bouse, and barrack for police. 

Lie in thy shadow : if from ivied peace 
We could restore thee ; and revive to day 

The men whom thy crazed walU, their offspring, cease * 
Almost to recollect, — how we and they 

Would wonder ! and how wonder would increase I 

For if ihty were to rise,— tho.se chiefs of yore,— 
With their old ways, — how soon they would be driven 

To feel those unromantic forms of power. 
Police and Statute-law ! Therefore still riven 

And roofless be then ! Strength is law no more ; 
The times that suited thee are gone — Thank Ilcaven I 



(1) Bcseniblcs a passage in Fuller :—" The pyramids, doting 
with age, have forgot the names of their fouuders.'* — w. a. 



THE SEXTON'S HERO. 

BT COTTON MATHB& MILLS, £8Q. 

The afternoon sun shed down his glorious rays on 
the grassy churchyard, making the shadow cast by the 
old yew-tree under which we sat seem deeper and deeper 
by contrast. The everlasting hum of myriads of sum- 
mer insects made luxurious lullaby. 

Of the view that lay beneath our gaze, I cannot speak 
adequately. The foreground was the grey-stone wall of 
the vicarage-garden; rich in the colouring made by 
innumerable lichens, ferns. Ivy of most tender green. 
and most delicate tracery, and the vivid scarlet of the 
cranes'-bill, which found a home in every nook and 
crevice,— and at the summit of that old wall flaunted 
some unpruned tendrils of the vine, and long flower- 
laden branches of the climbing rose-tree, trained against 
the inner side. Beyond, lay meadow-green, and moun- 
taingrey, and the blue dazzle of Morecombe Bay, as it 
sparkled between us and the more distant view. 

For awhile we were silent, living in sight, and mur- 
muring sound. Then Jeremy took up our conversation 
where, suddenly feeling weariness, as we saw that deep 
green shadowy resting-place, we had ceased speaking, a 
quarter of an hour before. 

It is one of the luxuries of holiday-time that thoughts 
are not rudely shaken from us by outward violence of 
hurry, and busy impatience, but fall maturely from our 
lips in the sunny leisure of our days. The stock may 
be bad, but the fruit is ripe. 

" How would you then define a hero*?" I asked. 

There was a long pause, and I had almost forgotten 
my question in watching a cloud-shadow floating over 
the far away hills, when Jeremy made answer, 

" My idea of a hero is one who acts up to the highest 
idea of duty he has been able to form, no matter 
at what bacrifice. I think that by this definition, we 
may include all phases of the character, even to the 
heroes of old, whose sole (and to us, low) idea of duty 
consisted in personal prowess." 

" Then you would even admit the military heroes 1 " 
asked I. 

" I would ; with a certain kind of pity for the circum- 
stances which had given them no higher ideas of duty. 
Still, if they sacrificed self to do what they sincerely 
believed to be right, I do not think I could deny them 
the title of hero." 

" A poor, unchristian heroism, whose manifestation 
consists in injury to others 1 " I said. 

We were both startled by a third voice, 

" If I might make so bold, sir,"— and then the 
speaker stopped. 

It was the sexton, whom, when we first arrived, we 
had noticed, as an accessonr to the scene, but whom we 
had forgotten as much as though he were as inanimate 
as one of the moss-covered headstones. 

" If 1 might be so bold," said he again, awaiting 
leave to speak. Jeremy bowed in deference to his white, 
uncovered head. And so encouraged, he went on. 

" What that gentleman" (alluding to my last speech) 
" has just now said, brings to my mind one who is dead 
and gone this many a year ago. I may-be have not 
rightly understood your meaning, gentlemen, but as far 
as I could gather it, I think you'd both have given-in to 
thinking poor Gilbert Dawson a hero. At any rate," 
said he, heaving a long quivering sigh, " I have reason 
to think him so." 

" Will you take a seat^ sir, and tell us about him," 
said Jeremy, standing up until the old man was seated. 
I confess I felt impatient at the interruption. 

"It will be forty-five year come Martinmas/' said the 
sexton, sitting down on a gras^' mound at our feet, 
*' since I had finished my *prenticeship, and settled down 
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at Lindal. You can see Lindal, sir, at evenings and 
mornings, across the bay ; a little to the rlRht of Orange ; 
at least, I used to see it many a time and oft, afore my 
sight grew so dark ; and I have spent many a quarter of 
an hour a-gazing at it far away, and thinking of the 
days I lived there, till the tears came so thick to my 
eyes, I could gaze no longer. I shall never look upon it 
again, either far-off or near, but you may see it, both 
ways, and a terrible bonny spot it is ; — in my young 
days, when I went to settle there, it was full of as wild 
a set of young fellows as ever were clapped eyes on : all 
for fighting, poaching, quarrelling, and such like work. 
I were startled myself when I first found what a set I 
were among, but soon I began fo fall into their ways, 
and I ended by being as rough a chap as any on 'em. 
I'd been there a matter of two year, and were reckoned 
by most the cock of the village, when Oilbert Dawson, 
as I was speaking of, came to Lindal. lie were about as 
strapping a chap as I was, (I used to be six feet high, 
though now I'm so shrunk and doubled up,) and, as we 
were like in the same trade, (both used to prepare osiers 
and wood for the Liverpool coopers, who get a deal of 
stuff from the copses round the hay, sir,) we were thrown 
together, and took mightily to each other. I put my 
best leg foremost to be equal with Oilbert, for I'd had 
some schcfoUng, though since I'd been at Lindal I'd lost 
a good pait of what I learnt ; and I kept my rough ways 
out of sight for a time, I felt so ashamed of his getting 
to know them. But that did not last long, I began to 
think he fancied a girl I dearly loved, but who had 
always held off from me. Eh I but she was a pretty 
one in those days ! There's none like her now. I think 
I see her going along the road with her dancing tread, 
and shaking back her long yellow curls, to give me, 
or any other young fellow, a saucy word ; no wonder 
Oilbert wa^ taken with her, for all he was grave, and 
she so merry and light. But I began to think she liked 
him again ; and then my blood was all afire. I got to 
hate him for every thing he did. Afore-time T had 
stood by, admiring to see him, how he leapt, and what a 
quoiter and cricketer he was. And now I ground my 
teeth with hatred whene'er he did a thing which caught 
Letty's eye. I could read it in her eye that she liked 
him, for all she held herself Just as high with him as 
with all the rest. Lord Ood forgive me 1 how I hated 
that man." 

He spoke aa if the hatred were a thing of yesterday, 
BO clear within his memory were shown toe actions and 
feelings of his youth. And then he dropped his voice, 
and said, 

" Well I I began to look out to pick a quarrel with 
him ! for my blood was up to fight him. If I beat him, 
(and 1 were a rare boxer in those days,) 1 thought Letty 
would cool towards him. So one evening at quoits, 
(I'm sure I don't know how or why, but large doings 
grow out of small words), 1 fell out with him, and 
challenged him to fight. I could see he were very 
wroth by his colour coming and going — and as I said 
before, he were a fine active young fellow. But all at 
once he drew in, and said he would not fight. Such a yell 
as the Lindal lads, who were watching us, set up ! I hear 
it yet ; I could na' help but feel sorrv for him, to be so 
scorned, and I thought he'd not rightly taken my mean- 
ing, and I'd give him another chance ; so I said it again, 
anci dared him, as plain as words could speak, to fight 
out the quarrel. He told me then, be bad no quarrel 
against me ; that he might have said something to put 
nie up ; he did not know that he had, but that if he had, 
he ASRe<l pardon ; but that he would not fight no-how. 

" I was so full of scorn at his cowardliness, that I was 
vexed I'd given him the second chance, and I joined in 
the yell that was set up, twice as bad as before. He 
stood it out, his teeth set, and looking very white, and 
when we were silent for nant of breath, he said out 
loud, but in a hoarse voice, quite different from his own, 



" * 1 cannot fight, because I think it is wrong to 
quarrel, and use violence.' 

'* Then he turned to go away ; I were so beside myself 
with scorn and hate, tl^t I called out, 

" ' Tell truth, lad, at least, if thou dare not fight, 
dunnot go and tell a lie about it. Mother's moppet is 
afraid of a black eye, pretty dear. It shannot be hurt, 
but it munnot tell lies.' 

" Well, they laughed, but I could not langh. It seemed 
such a thing for a stout young chap to be a coward, and 
afinaid ! 

" Before the sun had set, it was talked of all over 
Lindal, how I had challenged Oilbert to fight, and how 
he*d denied me ; and the folks stood at their doors and 
looked at him going up the hill to his home, as if he'd 
been a monkey, or a foreigner, — but no one wished him 
good e'en. Such a thing as refusing to fight had never 
been heard of afore at Lindal. Kezt day, however, 
they had found voice. The men muttered the word 
' coward ' in his hearing, and kept aloof ; the women 
tittered as he passed, and the little impudent lads and 
lasses shouted out, * How long is it sin' thon turned 
quakcrV ' Oood-bje, Jonathan Broad-brim,' and such 
like jests. 

" That evening I met him, with Letty by his side, 
coming up from the shore. She was almost crying as I 
came upon them at the turn of the lane ; and looking 
up in his face, as if begging him something. And 8^» 
she was ; she told me it after. For she did really like 
him; and could not abide to hear him scorned by every 
one for being a coward ; and she, coy as she waa^ all but 
told him that very night that she loved him, and begged 
him not to disgrace himself, but fight me, as I'd <Ured 
him to. When he still stuck t(i it he could not, for 
that it was wrong, she was so vexed and mad-like at the 
way she'd spoken, and the feelings she'd let ont to coax 
him, that she said more stinging things about his being 
a coward than all the rest put together, (according to 
what she told me, sir, afterwards,) and ended by saying 
she'd never speak to him again, as long an she lived ; — 
she did once again though,— her blesaing was the last 
human speech that reached his ear in his wild death- 
struggle. 

" But much happened afore that time. From the day 
I met them walking, Letty turned towards me ; I could 
see a part of it was to spite Oilbert, for she'd be twice 
as kind when he was near, or likely to hear of it ,* but 
bye-and-bye she get to like me for my own sake, and it 
was all settled for our marriage. Oilbert kept aloof 
from every one, and fell into a sad, careless way. His 
very g^t was changed, his step used to be brisk and 
sounding, and now his foot lingered heavily on the 
ground. I used to try and daunt him with my eye, but 
he would always meet my look in a steady, quiet way, 
for all so much about him was altered ; the lads would 
not play with him ; and as soon as he found he was to be 
slighted by them whenever he came to quoiting, or 
cricket, he just left off coming. 

" The old clerk was the only one he kept eompany with ; 
or perhaps, rightly to speak, the only one who would 
keep company with him. They got so thick at laat, 
that old Jonas would say Oilbert had gospel on his 
side, and did no more than gospel Urfd Urn to do ; bat 
we none of us gave much eredit to what he said, more 
by token our vicar had a brother, a colonel in the army ; 
and as we threeped it many a time to Jonas, would be 
set himself up to know the gospel better than the vicar 1 
that would be putting cart afore the horse, like the 
French radicals. And if the vicar had thought quarrel- 
ling and fighting wicked, and again the Bible, would he 
have made so much work about all the victoric.% that 
were as plenty as blackberries at that time of day, and 
kept the little bell of Lindal church for ever ringing ; 
or would he have thought so much of ' my brother the 
colonel,' as be was always talking on. 
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** Adev I was married to iMty I left off hating Gil- 
bert. I even kind of pitied him — he wag ro scorned 
and slighted ; and for all he'd a bold look about him, as 
if he were not ashamed ; he seemed pining and nhnink. 
It's a wearing thing to l^>e kept at arm'A length by one's 
kind; and ro Gilbert found it, i>oor fellow. The little 
children took to him, though ; they'd be round about 
him like a swarm of bees — them as was too young to 



know what a coward was, and only felt that he was ever channel, the water was gathering up her le^s ; and she 



aqoealing again, enongh to bewilder any nan. I ciirpcd 
him between my teeih for his noise ; and yet it was 
God's antiwer to my prayer, blir.d sitntr as I w: n. 
Aye ! you may smile, sir, but God can work through 
many a scornful thing, if need be. 

** By this time the mare were all in a lather, and 
trembling and panting as if in mortal fright ; for 
though we were on the last bank afore the second 



ready to love and to help them, and was never loud 
or cross, however naughty they might l>e^ After a 
whtie we had oar little one too ; such a blessed darling 
she was, and dearly did we love her ; Letty in especial, 
who seemed to get all the thought I used to think 
sometimes she wanted, after she had her baby to care 
for. 

" All my kin lived on this side the bay, up above 
Kellet. Jane (that's her that lies buried near yon 
white rose-tree) was to be married, and nought would 
serve her but that Letty and I must come to the 
we<lding ; for all my sisters loved I>.ctty, she had such 
winning; ways with her. Letty did not like to leave 
her baby, nor yet did I want her to take it ; so, after a 
talk, we fixed to leave it with Letty 's mother for the 
afternoon. I could see her heart ached a bit, for she'd 
never left it till then, and she seemed to fear all manner 
of evil, evsn to the French coming and taking it away. 
Well I we borrowed a ahandry, and harnessed my old 
grey mare, as I nsed in th' cart, and set oflf as grand as 
King George across the Santls about three o'clock, for 
you see it were high water about twelve, and we'd to go 
and come back same tide, as Letty eould not leave her 
baby for long. It were a merry afternoon, were that ; — 
last time I ever saw Letty laugh heartily ; and for that 
matter, last time I ever laughed downright hearty 
myselt The latest crossing time fell abont nine o'clock, 
and we were late at starting. Clocks were wrong ; and 
we'd a piece of work chasing a pig father had given 
Letty to take home ; we bagged him at last, and he 
screeched and screechrd in the back part o* rhandry, 
and we laughed, and they laughed ; and in the mid^t of 
all the merriment the sun set, and that sobered us a bit. 
for then we knew what time it was. I whipped the old 
mare, but she was a deal beener than she was in the 
morning, and would neither go quick up nor down the 
brows, and they're not a few 'twixt Kellet and the 
shore. On the Sands it were worse. They were very 
heavy, for the fresh had come down after the rains we'd 
had. Lord I how I did whip the poor mare, to make 
the most of the red light as yet lasted. You, maybe, 
don't know the Sands, gentlemen. Prom Bol ton-side, 
where we started from, it's better than six mile to Cart- 
lane, and two channels to cross, let alone holes and 
quicksands. At the second channel from us the guide 
waits all daring crossing time from sun-rise to sunset ; 
but for the three houri on each side high water he's not 
there, in course. He stays after sun-aet if he's fore- 
spoken ; not else. So now you know where we were 
that a«rful night. For we'd crosse*! the first channel 
about two mile, and it were growing darker and darker 
above and around ns, all but one red line of light above 
the hills, when we eame to a hollow (fbr all the Snnd^ 
look so flat, there's many a hollow in them where you 
lose all sight of the shore). We were longer than we 
should ha* been in crossing tbe hollow, the sand was so 
quick; and when we came up again, there, again the 
blackness, was the white line of the rushing tide coming 
up the bay. It looked not a mile from us; and when 
the wind blows up the bay, it comes swifter than a 
galloping horse. ' Lord help us !' said I ; and then I 
were sorry I'd spoken, to frighten Letty, but the words 
were crushed out of my heart by the terror. I felt her 
shiver up by my side, and clutch my coat. And as if 
the pig (aa had screeched himself hoarse some time ago) 
had found out the danger we were all in, he took to 



so tired out ! When we came close to the channel she 
dtood still, and not all my flogging could get her to 
stir; she fairly groaned aloud, and shook in a terrible, 
quaking way. Till now Letty had not spoken ; only 
held my coat tightly. I heard her say something, and 
bent down my head. 

** * I think, John — I think — I shall never see baby 
again !' 

*'And then she sent up such a cry — so loud, and 
shrill, and pitiful 1 It fiiirly maddened me. I pulled 
out my knife to spur on the old mare, that it might 
end one way or the other, for the water was stealing 
sullenly up to the very axle-tree, let alone the white 
waves that knew no mervy in their steady advance. 
That one quarter of an hour, sir, seemed as long as all 
my life since. Thoughts, and fancies, and dreams, and 
memory, ran into each other. The mist, the heavy 
mist, that was like a ghastly curtain, shutting us in 
for death, seemed to bring with it the scents of the 
flowers that grew around our own threshold ;— it might 
be, for it was falling on them like blessed dew, though 
to us it was a shroud. Letty told me at after, she heard 
her baby crying for her, above the gurgle of the rising 
waters, as plain as ever she heard anything; but the 
sea-birds were skirling, and the pig shrieking, I never 
caught it ; it was miles away, at any rate. 

"Just as I'd gotten my knife out, another sound was 
close npon us, blending with the gurgle of the near 
watem, and the roar of the dii>tant; (not so distant, 
though :) we could hardly see, but we thought we saw 
something black against the deep lead colour of wave, 
and mist, and sky. It neared, and neared ; with »low, 
steady motion it came across the channel right to when; 
we were. O God I it was Gilbert Dawson on his 
strong bay horse. 

** Few words did we speak, and little time had We to 
say them in. I had no knowledge at that moment of 
past or future — only of one present thought- how to 
save Letty, and, if I could, myself. I only remembered 
afterwards that Gilbert said he had been guided by an 
animal's shriek of terror. I only heard, when all was 
over, that he had been uneasy about our return, because 
of the depth of fresh ; and had borrowed a pillion, and 
saddled his horse early in the evening, and ridden down 
to Cart Lane to watch for ns. If all had gone well, we 
should ne'er have heard of it. As it was, old Jonas fold 
it, the tears down-dropping from his withered cheekf>. 

" We fastened his horse to the shandry. We lifted 
Letty to the pillion. The waters rose every instant 
with sullen sound. They were all but in the shandry. 
Letty clung to the pillion-handles, hut drooped her 
head a^ if she had yet no hope of life. Swifter fhnn 
thought, (and yet he might have had time for thou^rlt 
and for temptation, sir: — if he had ridden off with 
Letty, he would have been saved — not me.) Gilbert was 
in the shandry by ray side. 

** * Quick !' said he, clear and firm. ' Yen tnust ride 
before her, and keep her up. The horse can swim. 
By God's mercy I will follow. I can cut the tr»cc.«, 
and if the mare is not hampered with the shandry, she'll 
carry me safely through. At any rate, you are a bus- 
band and a father. Ko one cares for me.* 

" Do not hate me, gentlemen. I often wish that 
night was a dream. It has haunted my sleep ever 
since like a dream ; and yet it was no dream. I took 
his place on the saddle, and pnt Letty's arms around 
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me, and felt her head rest on my shoalder. I trust in 
Qod I spoke some word of thanks : but I can't remem* 
ber. I only recollect Letty raising her head, and 
callin^r out, — 

" ' God bless you, Gilbert Dawson, for saving my 
baby from being an orphan this night.' And then she 
fell against me, as if unconscious. 

" 1 bore her through ; or, rather, the strong horse 
swam bravely through the gathering waves. We were 
dripping wet when we reached the banks in-shore ; but 
we could have but one thought — where was Gilbert 1 
Thick mists and heaving waters compassed us round. 
Where was he 1 We shouted. Letty, faint as she was, 
raised her voice and shouted, clear and shrill. No 
answer came. The sea boomed on with ceaseless, sullen 
beat. I rode to the guide's house. He was a-bed, and 
would not get up, though I offered him more than I 
was worth. Perhaps he knew it — the cursed old villain. 
At any rate, I'd have paid it if I'd toiled my life long. 
He said I might take his horn, and welcome. I did, 
and blew such a blast through the still, black night, 
the echoes came back upon the heavy air; but no 
human voice or sound was heard ; that wild blast could 
not awaken the dead. 

" I took Letty home to her baby, over whom she 
wept the live-long night I rode back to the shore 
about Cart-lane ; and to and fro with weary march did 
I pace along the brink of the waters, now and then 
shouting out into the silence a vain cry for Gilbert. 
The waters went back, and left no trace. Two days 
afterwards he was washed ashore near Fluk^borough. 
The shandry and poor old mare were found half buried 
in a heap of sand by Amaide Knot As far as we could 
guess, he had dropped his knife while trying to cut the 
traces, and so had lost all chance of life. Any rate, the 
knife was found in a cleft of the shaft 

" His friends came over from Garstang to his funeral. 
I wanted to go chief mourner, but it was not my right, 
and I might not; though I've never done mourning 
him to this day. When his sister packed up his thinga. 
I begged hard for something that had been his. She 
would give me none of his clothes, (she was a right- 
down having woman,) as she had boys of her own, who 
might grow up into them. But she threw me his Bible, 
as she said they'd gotten one already, and his were but 
a poor used-up thing. It was his, and so I cared for it 
It were a black leather one, with pockets at the sides, 
old-fashioned-wise ; and in one were a bunch of wild 
flowers, Letty said she could almost be sure were some 
she had once given him. 

"There were many a text in the Gospel, marked 
broad with his carpcnter^s pencil, which more than bore 
him out in his refusal to fight Of a surety, sir, there's 
call enough for bravery in the service of God, and to 
show love to man, without quarrelling and fighting. 

" Thank you, gentlemen, for listening to me. Your 
words called up the thoughts of him, and my heart was 
full to speaking. But I must make up ; I've to dig a 
grave for a little child, who is to be buried to-morrow 
morning, just when his playmates are trooping off to 
school." 

" But tell us of Letty ; is she yet alive T asked Jeremy. 

The old man shook his head, and struggled against a 
choking sigh. After a minute's pause, he said, 

" She died in less that two year at after that night 
She was never like the same again. She would sit 
thinking, on Gilbert I guessed ; but I could not blame 
her. We had a boy, and wo named it Gilbert Dawson 
Knipe ; he that's stoker on the London railway. Our 
giri was carried off in teething, and Letty just quietly 
drooped, and died in less than a six week. They were 
buried here ; so I came to be near them, and away from 
Lindal, a pUee I could never abide after Letty was gone." 

He turned to his work, and we, having rested suf- 
ficiently, rose up, and came away. 



HOW MAY WAS FIRST MADE. 
FaoM THi PoETioAXi Larquagi OF Flowibs. 

BT THOMAS MILLKB. 

As Spring upon a silver cloud 

Lay looking on the world below, 
Watching the breezes as they bowed 

The buds and blossoms to and fro. 
She saw the fields with Hawthorns walled ; 

Said Spring, " Now buds I will create.** 
She to a Flower-spirit called. 

Who on the month of May did wait. 
And bade her fetch a Hawthorn spray, 
That she might make the buds of May. 

Said Spring, '* The grass looks green and bright, 

The hawthorn hedges too arc green, 
I'll sprinkle them wilh flowers of light. 

Such stars as earth hath never seen ; 
And all through England's girded vales. 

Her steep hill-sides and haunted streams. 
Where woodlands dip into the dales. 

Where'er the Hawthorn stands and dreams. 
Where thick-leaved trees make dark the day, 
ru light each nook with flowers of May. 

*' Like pearly dew-drops, white and round. 

The shut-up buds shall first appear. 
And in them oe such fragrance found 

As breeze before did never bear; 
Such as in Eden only dwelt, 

When angels hovered round its bowers, 
And long-haired Eve at morning knelt 

In innocence amid the flowers ; 
While the whole air was every way 
Fill'd with ^ perfume sweet as May. 

" And oft shall groups of children come. 

Threading their way through shady places, 
From many a peaceful English home. 

The sunshine falling on their faces ; 
Starting with merry voice the thrush. 

As through green lanes they wander singing. 
To gather the sweet Hawthorn-bush, 

Which homeward in the evening bringing. 
With smiling faces, they shall say, 
' There's nothing half so sweet as May.' 

" And many a poet yet unborn 

Shall link its name with some sweet lay. 
And lovers oft at early mom 

Shall gather blossoms of the May, 
With eyes bright as the silver dews 

Which on the rounded May-buds sleep; 
And lips, whose parted smiles diffuse 

A sunshine o'er the watch they keep, 
Shall open all their white array 
Of pearls, ranged like the buds of May.** 

Spring shook the cloud on which she lay. 
And silvered o'er the Hawthorn spray. 
Then showered down the buds of May. 



l.iterarg Notice. 

The PianiMa, or Promenade Concert Magazine. 
Pianista Office, London. 

Ovthis work upwards of eighty numbeta have already 
been published, which of itself may be taken as a 
guarantee of its favour with the public, but having oui^ 
selves only seen a few numbers, we cannot speak of it 
from our own actual knowledge. 
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the puched emh, and girea a new Terdare 
tur«8, where the cattle in thouaands, admitted 
uid m«»dowi that haTB beeo for >ome time cleared of 
their baj, pretent in their well-fed beautj scenes of 
pMceful animal life and pUnt; that do Qs good to looli 
cm. The air, which seemed to ilumbBr for weeks in an 
electric iletp, now awakes, itnd beginn to shake the 
thick iMiy maasea of the trees, and with a relreahing 
Yoiceto sing iti rushing song of health and eqjoTment. 
The ahadowa of the jeor begin to fiktl upon us. A 
gtoom, pleaaant and soothing after the glare of paat 
daja, hsnga in the air ; and morning and erening there 
MB a eoomesi, a molstare, a peculiar sensatian, that 
make us fael in erery aenae that it is once more 

Ag^ the veil of cloads is drawn awaj bj the hands 
of the high-soaring winds, and through the sk; ara 
trailed tbin ait; lengths, as of gonamer drapeiy, amid 
the interne ainre of the loflf immensit?; and the mn 
oomea op once more to brilliant days of the calmest and 
moat impresuTe beauty. 

And beneath this sun the children of men, scattered 
orer the nations, are oat on field And hill, gathering 
with Bongs and joj the annual abandimce of G^. Woe 
to those who ahjtli gua on this abandance, and think 
not of the good, and the comfort, and the happiness, 
that il shall minister to the millions ofhoman creatures 
•enl hither to leam the first nidimenta of lifB, the lir«t 
■tepa in an eternal pilKrimage, the Grst need of leaning 
on each other and on Qod ; but who, with a aordid feel- 
inff, worth; of a worse than brute nature, shall think 
onlj how much of this good they can, b; spccalntive 
canning, heap around themseliea, though it be at the 
cost of the peace and the lives of thouiiands. Such 
men are the Qouls and Afrita of theae times. The; lie 
concealed in their dens of corruption, and pall down 
tbe nnanspeeting as the; pan, and derour them, Tho; 
are what the plague was formerly, the constBnt1;-recur- 
ting scourge of societ;; they wa^k about in the garb of 
honourable men, and are neTerthelesa the worst demons 
that " go about seeking whom they ma; dcTour." But 
Uielr hour ia come. Han was too corrupt and effemi- 
nate ta denonnce them, but Ood haa put forth his finger 
and de«(ro;ed them. Clearly as when he lured the 
eallons-hearted Egyptians into the Bed Sea, and then 
brought all his waTos orer them, haa Ood whelmed the 
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came rainn, long and deluging, and midsummer 
frosU, which injured corn and dentroyed potatoes, and 
broke down the cannibal bulwarks of the corn-laws ; 
and now comes an abondance (hat catches the men 
grown blind in the brigbtnesa of their own successeB. 
and they are erashed like insocle, beneath tbe weight of 
Bheaves. and the piles of abuDdaoce that are raised on 
the earth b; a gloriously -avenging Qod, from end to 
end of the world. Hsy the lesson be an elemal one ! 
for this race of speculators in the bread of man ie a 
cuiH, whether they stand or fall Their standing is 
atarvation, and their fall is ruin. Let ua leave them Vo 
eternal ignominy, and walk out into the midst of that 
plenty which they can no longer intercepL 

On all sides there is joy and gathering in of stores. 
It i* the month of boundless abundance. Com, and 
hopa^ and fruits of all kinds, are soliciting the band of 
num. The trees are beginning to change colour, in- 
dieatlTB of ripeness in their produce, and tbe orchards 
are affluent in pears, plums, and apples. The hedge* 
are filled with the abundance of their wild crops, ctmm, 
black, gloat; clnsten of privet, buckthorn, elderberries, 
which famish the farmer with a cordial cup on bis 
return from market on a winter'sere ; and blackberries, 
reminding as of the Babes in the Wood. The hedge- 
rows are brightened also with a profusion of scarlet bei^ 
riea, of hips, haws, honeysuckles, vibnmum, and brior;. 
The fruit of the mountain ash, wood; nigbtahade, and 
wild serrice, is tml; beautiful ; nor are the Tiolet-hued 
sloes and bullacee, or tbe crimson, mossy excrescences 
of the wild-rose tree, insignificant objects, amid tbe 
autumnal splendours of tbe waning yesr. 

Notwithstanding the decrease ol tbe da;, the weather 
of Ihii month is for the most part splendidly calm ; 
and Natnre, who knows (he mof,l favourable time lo 
display all her works, has now iuEtruclcd the geometric 
spider to form il« radiated circle on every busb, and the 
gossamer spider to bang its silken threads on ever; blade 
of grass. The sport^msu ia abroad amid tbe stubbles 
and tbe heathy hills; and thousande of people, from 
city and town, are climbing the mountains, or strolling 
along tbe breeiy shores, warned b; the shortening davs 
lo enjo; themselTcs while they may. The poet and tde 
contemplative man never feel the country more delight- 
ful than at this season. Tbe woods snd lree« are (hick 
and shadowy ; the deep green on (hem and on the grais 
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oontrasts with com and stubble-fields, and the tints 
that begin to break out here and there, are splendid 
warnings of ihe passing year. 

There is a solemn, yet calm, mood in nature, that 
induces the same in the human mind ; and ihe thought- 
ful spirit now finds on the sea^shore, by the forest side, 
along the banks of the rushing river, or Across rich 
stretches of meadows, bounded by ike sight of luxuHant 
hedges, soft willow plota» the HUuke of hamlets, and the 
points of Tillage apirea rising aboVe ihe distant wood- 
lands, — eojoyments, deep, tender, lind delicious. Every 
object speaks of the seaHon that is, and that is coming, 
when rains and floods shall chase us away from the 
field to the fireside. The flower amid the meadow 
grass is the autumnal cfocus { in the woods, the splen- 
dour of the fungi is astonishing. These are of every 
size, shade, and Sue, aticording to species and situation, 
from the slendef icarlet or bright yellow filament upon 
some decayiug itump, fco ihe bold, broad agaric, uf a 
foot in height attd dlatfietef, Itanding in the forest as a 
fitting table for Eitig Obet^ti. Some are broad, tabular, 
and flecked with bmwil} tome. In the shade of trees, 
of a pearly whiteness, others of a brilliant rose-colour ; 
some whose delicate surfaces are studded with dark 
embossments ; some fashioned like a Chinese parasol, 
others gibbous and grotesque; the massy puff-ball, 
which, biefore it becomes dry, has been known to weigh 
several pounds; the pestilent, scented, and ginger 
mushrooms, for all the world like Simnel cakes ; and 
out in the old meadows, the snowy mushrooms are 
springing hoar by hour. 

Amongst the most striking signs of the season this 
month are the arrivals of birds that winter here, and 
the departure of numbers thai eame to enliven our 
summer. Curlews, sandpipers, snipes, the bean-goose, 
the fieldfare, and the Norway thrush arrive ; and fern- 
owls, dotterels, swallowa, some kinds of plovers, fly- 
catchers, white-throats, warblers, reed-sparrows, wheal- 
eani, and many oUiera bid us good-bye till next April 
or so. In the garden we see autumnal crocuses, 
autumnal snow-flakes, meadow saflron, grounsels, 
asters, and chrysanthemums. They all nod to us in a 
solemn beauty, as the last of those gaudy little actors 
who have ployed out the gay pantomime of the summer 
ganlen. 

But all is not sombre and meditative in September. 
The hop-field and the nut-wood are ofreu scenes of much 
Jolly old Euglish humour and enjoyment. In Kent aud 
Sussex the whole country is odorous if^ith the aroma of 
hop, as it ia breathed from the drying-kilns, and huge 
waggons, piled with towering loads of hops, thronging 
the roads to London. But not only is the atmosphere 
abroad perfumed with hops, but the very atmosphere of 
the dining aud drawing-room too. Hops are the grand 
flavour of conversation, as well as of beer. Oentlemen, 
ladies, clergymen, noblemen, all are growers of hops, 
and deeply interested in the state of the crop and of the 
market. 

But of all places at this season, give me the nut-wood 
and the old umbrageous lane with its tall hazel thickets 
and hedges. How many delightful days spent in these 
places with young hearts and congenial souls, come back 
on the memory I The set*out, a-la-giptty in a common 
cart ; the ride through the fresh, clear air with mirth 
and laughter. The arrival in the wood, or thieket, the 
rushing away to pull down the brown clusters with some 
dear companion; the meeting to show plunder, and take 
dinner on the grass by the clear brook, or the adjourn- 
ment to tea to the village inn,'Wliat pleasures of our 
city and artificial life are worth one day of this de- 
scription 1 It is the food of poetry for years. Alas I that 
the game-laws should have thrown their baneful interdict 
on even the pleasures of nutting ! Alas ! that in thousands 
of wood and woodland places throughout this kingdom, 
the nuts should fall and rol by bushel% lest pheaaants 



should be disturbed. Yet so it is, ond, amid much oppres- 
sion that it occasions, there are sometiwes scenes ludicrous 
enough occurring from it, wiih one of which I will con- 
clude this article. 

My brother. Dr. Godfrey Howitt, and myself, once 
passing a solitary farm-house, near Ox ton, in Notting- 
namshire, belonging to Sir John Sherbrooke, saw a huge 
man thatching a stack in the yard. Somewhat farther 
on we passeil a gate leading Itlto a wood, and saw an 
immense quantity of nuts hanging just within the wood. 
We paH:»ed the gate, and were gathering some of these, 
when suddenly there seemed to eome an elephant, 
tramping and crashing through the wood, and presently 
the huge country fellow, hot with his chase, leapt forth 
from the underwood, exclaiming ** That Is not allowed, 
gentlemen ! That Is not allowed ! Nobody is allowed 
to hut here; I must take yout* names to Sir John !*' 

The man had observed us from the top of the* stack 
turn into the wood, and desperate must have been his 
run, for he was red as a lobster, and puffed like a 
grampus. " I must take your names,** repeated he, as 
he could catch his breath ; and 1 said, coolly : " Very 
well, then take out your book." 

*' I have no book, but I can carry them in my head 
till I get into the house." 

" Your head, my friend, is certainly a very capacious 
one," I replied, " but then our names are very uncom- 
mon ones— you will never remember them right — few 
people ever do." 

" Well, I'll be bound to remember them, be they aa 
queer as they may." 

" You won't remember them rightly, I tell yon, but 
that is your concern. Mark then — my name is Don 
Quixote, and that is Sancho Pansa." 

" I wish it may be true," said the fellow, in a good 
deal of astonishment. 

" Well, repeat them now, my friend, and we shall see 
whether you have them right." 

" Oh ! I've got 'em right enough, I warrsnd 5'e ; 
your'n is Dan Quicksett, and this gentleman's is Francis 
Tansy." 

" Well, that is famous ! " we exclaimed, " mind yon 
keep them right till you put them down in your book at 
home." 

And so we bade him good-day, — ^hastening off as fast 
as we could to give vent, at a proper distance, to our 
laughter, which wan getting too much to hold ; and not 
daring more than once to look back at the great huge 
fellow who stood gazing solemnly after us, with his 
straw hat taken ofl^, and wiping his reeking brow on his 
shirt-sleeve. He nodded as we gave this single repro- 
spective glance at some few yards distance, with another 
quiet but dubious " I wish it may be true ! " and the 
look we dared not repeat— it was too ludicroua. Issuing 
out on the neighbouring forest of Sherwood, wo gave 
vent to our pentrup mirth, and only regretted that wo 
had not written down our assumed names, that Sir John 
Sherbrooke might have enjoyed the surprise of finding 
two such old friends from a foreign country set down 
amid the trespassers on his woods. 



To 



SIGHTS IN SOUTH GERMANY. 

BT ABCL PATVTBR. 

No. VII.— L(/c among the Lakes, 

HaUstadi, Sepi, 1844. 

My river pilgrimages, dearest — — , have 

received a most important aceesHiou since we met. — 1 
have been on the Traun, and in its neighbourhood, for 
the last four days, and I must talk to you a little about 
it. That our world has many things more beautiful to 
show, I can hardly believe. 
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One leaves Linz for Omnnden by a railroad : — ^a thing 

to throw into fits, with his exact notions of 

engineering business ! This poor, innocent tram -way 
passes modestly through the middle of villages — ^across 
emerald gpi^en meadows, with no defence to keep off the 
cows, save Orombie's own sagacity — amid farmyards, 
where cocks and hens disdain to flap a wing as the 
wagon creaks along, drawn by no Austrian Spitfire or 
Vulcan engine — but by meek horses, driven by substan- 
tial men of the country. If one pleases, too, one may 
be let out to stop and see the falls of the Traun. Kever 
was a railroad less peremptory, or slower, therefore 
more picturesque — and never, 1 make bold to say, was 
railroad enjoyed in a more picturesque fashion by a 
party of hizarrt Englishmen. Steady in the body of 

the carriage sat ^ consulting a carte de pays: —in 

its hinder coun4 (if such phrase be admissible) was my 
Panza, as restless as a magpie — scrambling hiiher and 
thither — laughing, singiug, smoking, and joking to 
himself, when other company failed him. On the roof, 
above the luggage, lolled •, and your humble ser- 
vant, devouring (the word is not too strong for one of the 
pair) the pleamnt land. For pleasant is this country 
with all its grandeur — a combination of what is beau- 
tiful, and nch, and prosperous, with all that is most 
sublime and varied. I ou must believe in the perpetual 
recnrrence of the most elorions foreground meadows 
of smooth turf, filled with noble sycamore and walnut, 
and elm and plane trees — in a background of mountains 
and hills, of everv magnificent and irregular form — but 
so swathed and draperied with green, in the shape of 
accidental pasture land and plantations, as to lose that 
bleak savagerv which some profess to enjoy, but which I 
am too old and cold to relish. — Tou must believe in clean, 
cheerful towns, niched in along the side of the streams, 
and under the shelter of these same friendly rock-giants. 

Perhaps (to borrow s familiar epithet) they are 

a little t<K) universally in ** half-mourning ;" owing to 
the exquisite whiteness of the walls, and the tender 
gray of the roofs. But then we have the yellows and 
browns of early Autumn to warm the landscape. You 
must believe in a people for this Arcadia— the finest 
peasantry I have ever seen: strong, clean-limbed, 
bright-eyed fellows, with a picturesque costume, and 
free bearing — and fresh, frank-looking girls, whose 
bright cheeks and clear eyes it is a bless'mji; to turn to, 
after the faded complexions and vacant smiles of Vienna 
— and children with whom one could fill a sketch book 
a hundred times over — little angels in tiny Tyrolese 
peaked hats t In such a framework of beauty is my 
dear friend, the Traun, set. 1 shall not again count the 
items which make up the charm, to avoid tedioui^ness. 
But Ibis is the land of lands for a weak body, and a 
weary heart — and as I sit writing with one of its glorious 
lakes at my feet—and the sun striking diamonds out of 
the water, with every oar-stroke of the canoe that is 
crossing to yonder tufted promontory — and an air to 
breathe that is " milk and honey,'* nourishing without 
one single breath of chill or bieiUcness to wither one, by 
its prophecy of Winter — how can I choose but say— and 
with no fantastic or foolish use of language— Qod bless iti 

The first very lovely point of the Traun, where all 
is lovely, is its waterfall : where, hard by a mill, with 
all its picturesque apparatus, {is there such a thing as 
an ugly mill ?) the river hurries over a rock, pouring its 
sparkling foam into a caldron: — whence the arrowy 
green water, as clear as the clearest of crystal, rushes 
down into the valley below. Try your hand at such a 
■cene, if you want " to realise," as the Americans say, 
the poverty and meagreness of language. But with all 
its beauty comes a curiosity, a pain, and a yearning. — 
One longs to bid the current stop for one instant — to hold 
it enchanted, that eye and heart may take full posses- 
sion of eveiy beauty— one is vexed by crazy wishes to 
Bt«^ beside the stream, and watch its fall for ever— or to 



dash down its waters with the bells and beads of glitter- 
ihg light, which every instant arc flung up, caught 
again, and then go madly careering rteaward. — Did I 
not tell you 1 should rave 1 Be sure, there is no man 
who enjoys M;enerv so intensely, as he, to whom it is 
rarely vouchsafed : and whoHO life lies perpetually 
among human faces ! Well, this is enough and more 
than enough : feeble and pale picture of the truth 
though it be. 

Then — tracking the river upwards — comes the lake of 
Omunden, which we crossed, too soon, in a little steamer. 
There is a touch of Italy in the town, containing 
a house or two built with a verandah after the southern 
fashion — and in the promontory Ort which juts out into 
the lake half-way— with a chateau, and a church, and a 
legend — the last merely a newer veraion of Hero and 
Leauder's story. But the vases, and the balustrad^d 
terraces, and the lemon- trees of Italy are not there. The 
Princess or Archduchess Sophie (I forget the precipe 
»tyle and title of our little steamer) ih commanded by a 
Scot : a bonny, fat man, with a roaring rod throat, and 
orange beard —who read Guy's Geography — article, The 
British Isles, all the way acro.Si4: " to console himself," us 

said, for the landscape. will enter 

into this home — love, and travel all the more willingly 
in his company, should she ever stretch out so far ! 
From Ebensee one goes to Ischl by omnibus. Ours was 
driven by a small dare-devil in black shamoy breeches, 
and a peaked hat— a sort of Salzkammergut tiger : — 
some of us walked the last half hour, a proceeding most 
commendable to all who travel with a harbinger. 
Evening was down ere we got in : owing to which, a block 
of stone which springs up in the mi dnt of the Traun, 
crowned with a large crucifix, looked all the more 
solemn and striking. 

Who has not heard of Ischl as the most beautiful and 
the most aristocratic of watering-placcMl — The first, »i 
least, is true : and if there be more DurcIdauclUs and 
Holieits in any one nook of the world than have been 
there collected this summer, I pity the j^pot so heavily 
weighted with human dulness and inanity 1 One per- 
sonage, however, I should much like to have seen : 
the Grand Duchess of Parma, Napoleon s Maria Louisa 
— on the principle of caring something for the Clay 
which the Rose had touched I My Panza, who always 
falls on his feet, did see her take her departure on the 
Sunday morning : and describes her as an old, in- 
aninuite-looking woman. And so it must be, or her 
thoughts must have eaten her into her grave twenty 
years ago ! 

We have been " netted" at every step in this Traun- 
land by the beauty of the country : and stayed a day at 
Ischl to make an excursiion : the tale whereof, when we 
came home at night, was treated a» a veritable Mun- 
chausen chapter! Generally, the Germans have no notion 
how far the EngliHh can walk. I have tired out more 
than one guide, though but a shabby pedestrian : and 

, who is " a first-class man" in that exercise, ought, 

I think, to bequeath his leg and foot to some foreign 
museum — with befitting attestations and certificates. 
First, we walked through ''the misty morning fog"— to 
the Branntweinhaus — f>ome five milet« along the ruad to 
St. Wolfgang: and then turned up among the hills to 
find the Schwarzer see and the Kessel Fall : the first a 
small lake at the foot of the Schaflberg, — though lonely, 
by no means meriting its gloomy title : rather is it a 
mere of deep and sequestered loveliness— guarded, but 
not over-crowedf by one or two ntriking mountain peakn. 
— And one of these, belonging to the SchaflTberg afore- 
said, looked so clear, and so winningly promi.sed its 
renowned prospect of eight lakes to us — that it was 
determined to ascend the same : — the accent alone being 
rated as a stiff day's work. So we pushed on over the 
hills (I am not going to detain you at the Kes8cl Fall, 
while a party of grown children throw trees, logs, and 
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stones OYcr^^to see them whirled down by the rapids, 
or to hear their booming plash in the caldron) to St. 
Wolfgang : — where we arrived about noon — this making 
with circuits, etc., some fourteen miles from Ischi. The 
descent to the village showed us its lake larger and 
g^yer than the one we had left ; but unless it had run 
beer and milk — and the flocks and herds on its banks 
already taken the form of braten — some of us would 
have pasbod them oyer with the indifferent " Very 
fair !" of those ravenous for their dinner. The cry for 
eggs, bread, milk, cheese, and malt liquor, which ran 
through the " White Horse/' was astounding. Did you 
not hear it 1 — And the justice we did these viands when 
ministered, only less egregious than their cheapness or 
the simple elegance of the Hostess of that clean little inn. 

She was a sad stumbling-block in 's way : who 

sees, as Artist ought, *' a subject" in every thing — with her 
placid features, and wild-rose complexion ; so capitally 
foiled by her black handkerchief head-dress, and her 
necklace of silver chains — with its deep filagree clasp. But 
wc must needs tear ourselves away : and up the mountain 
wc began to climb at the tearing pace of ajirgt day. The 
second brings its reckoning of^ stiff joints, and scats 
from which there is no rising : the third its common 
sense of a more moderate march. There is a new " im- 
provement'' to these facts well known to foot-roamers, 
which I beg you to recommend to all the young persons 
of our acquaintance t 

Alas I who knows better than yourself, that I was not 
made to climb? — It would not do. After tr^'iug to race 
after my companions for about an hour in the hot sun, 
certain warnings at my heart compelled me to make over 
the rest of the adventure to my luckier mates ; and, 
while they were laughing and sweating up the side of the 
mountain, I covered myself with my ear, (the brim of 
my hat serving for the same,) after the fashion of the 
savages described in Peter Wilkins : and dozed, with the 
lake and the white spire of St. Wolfgang's church 
drowsily before my half-shut eyes — and in my ears the 
pleasantly mingled sounds of bees among the thyme, 
a tinkling cow-bell or two from the lower pastures, 
and the measured dip of oars In the lake far below. 
My dreamy plea.<;ures turned out to be more complete 
after their kind than my companions' — who, from all I 
can gather, had the pleasure of peeping into a cloud 
for their pains, and enjoying, at best, a very imperfect 
and mutilated view. The St. Wolfgangers do not 
believe that they ever mounted at all, so rapidly was the 
descent accomplished : the expedition usually ocoupy- 
ing some six hours. Then came the eight miles* walk 
into Ischl, which was voted as nothing by all concerned 
in it : and it is curious how soon such miles slip away 
when traversed in good company. But I won't deny 
that I was glad to make the next, a Sabbath morning, 
one of complete rest. 



Our next move was to Aussee. I will spare you the 
pass over which we crept to reach our night quarters : 
the gleams of two lakes, the Aussee and the Hall- 
Btadt See, revealed &r down through the pine-trees, and 
the grand forms of the mountains that frown above the 
road. But a merry group we overtook must not be for- 
gotten : a handsome young Tyroler — with his arm round 
Uie neck of a handsome lass, according to the merry 
fa.shion of his country — who began, as we passed, to 
play a Styrian air on his pipe. The wild, flutey tones 
were prettily joined by the damseVs clear laugh. It 
was one of the most primitive bits of mirth I have ever 
fallen in with. But another, far grander in scale, was 
to come. 

Fancy our figuring at a Ball at Aussee ! But on arriv- 
ing at H&ckl's capital inn, we wero met by the liberal 
intelligence that the Btrgraih (mining councillor) had 
'hat day been joined in the bands of holy matrimony to a 



second wife,— and that, in the truly hospitable spirit of 
Camacho, and Magnus Troil, he had sent to bid all 
the guests who might chance to come to the inns that 
night to the festival. 

A Styrian wedding was, of course, not to be resisted : 
whether by fading gentlemen, too old to dance, but not 
too old to look at Brides ; or by young ones who go from 
station to station, nourishing secret hopes for polkas 
which fly before them — or by Artists in search for costume 
and attitude; or by quiet and sagacious obsen'crs, awake 
to every impression, but too experienced to be keenly in 
quest of any.-<The house whero the banquet was held 
was lit up and decked out with garlands. The stairs were 
streaming with folk of every degree ; and with music, the 
odd mixture of which — a mazurka here, and a Styritnne 
there, — reminded me of Moscheles' freak of playing a 
waltz and a minuet at once, in whimsical remembrance 
of a like scene. Then a potent pmell of viands — play to 
the party, death to us (after our heartily enjoyed supper) 
— was diffused through the house, to say nothing of to- 
bacco smoke. It was a Babel of good fellowship. The 
Bridegroom received us cordially : a well-bred middle- 
aged gentleman, not unlike She sate re- 
tired with a few of the Hite in an inner room — but, as 
Harriett Byron says of Lady G— — , " I waa^lad to see 



she could dance at her own wedding." The saloon 
whero the 'Gentle* ball went on was very tastefully 
decorated with leaves and flowers — the dancing veiy 
warm-hearted and animated. And never was thero a 
company more thorough-bred in its good naturo to 
strangers, without any curiosity or contempt to mako 
four oddly-drcBscd shabby men feel themselves strange. 
Fancy four Siyrians, in their travelling attiro, walking 
into the mid&t of an English country-wedding party ! — 
My dear , is it not by some such tests and com- 
parisons, that we ought to estimate foroign courtesies t 
In short, there was something so hearty and so kindly in 
the whole meeting, that I own to have felt more maud- 
lin than befits my years — if, indeed, it be not a sign of 
dowagerism. The Bride had no heartier good wishes than 
mine as I watched her floating round with the principal 
personage of Aussee ; a blithe old gentleman, with eyes 
which twinkled with a resolution to enjoy and to make 
enjoyment. You may think how pervading was the 
spell of such gaiety and happiness, when I tell you that 
it is only now — ^when the impression is some days 
old — that I am sure that the privacy of our English 
bridal customs is better 1 

But the " Simple*' room was the thing to see ; could 
one only have breathed the air of it ! — for jovial faces 
or characteristic traits. Here was all the mirth I had 
so wondered to miss at the Sperl and the Prater of 
Vienna : jolly fellows without their coats twirling their 
lasses round — clapping their hands in measure to the 
Styrian dance, as the Highlander snaps his fingers — 
and whooping, too, in the Gaelic dancing fashion : 
women in their black and gold helmets and rich neck 
ornaments : perspiring waiters rushing to and fro with 
plenteous rations of the achnaps and savoury meat the 
Germans love; and mighty pewter-capped glasses of 
beer — the merriest company, in short, I ever made one 
of ! Every now and then, some of the grandees came 
to dance in the Folks' room : and one lady was saluted 
on the threshold thereof by an impudent varlet, with a 
smack made doubly offensive, by the saucy wink he gave 
to me, while perpetrating this gallantry ! Sooth to say, 
she took the matter very tranquilly. ! and I wish I 
could send you the humours of the musicians to whose 
incessant playing the Styrians danced — odd, knobbed, 
disrespectable, blithe old creatures, one felt no fear of 
them that wind would fail, or arms tire I Through 
their music they flourished — down the middle and up 
again with a gleeful zeal, and a royal contempt for parts 
and chords and concords, which was very seductive and 
savage. I tiied to note the melody — but while the eye 
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was 80 busy, the ear could not work — especlallv irhon 
the matter to be noted was little more regular than the 
Child's trjrings at a tune on that engine of felicity — its 
first Jew's harp. How long the festivities were kept up, I 

do not know : assured me, they wou1 J last till a late 

hour in the morning. We left late, juai as a party of 
masqueraders were coming frolicking in — with the 
true Scaramouch round-about fling — their arrival seem- 
ing to give a new vivacity to the dancc->and a new 
topic of bustling delight and curiosity to the bystanders. 
But weariness could no more : aud as the body fails, the 
mind faints. I was glad, like Seuse in Moore's song, to 
"creep home to bed/* and there to revolve the weddings 
I had seen in my time — French, German, and Venetian 
(to say nothing of nearer and dearer home festivities). 
How soon the revolution brought on drowsiness, you 
shall guess for yourself : — but it is a rare piece of luck 
to have found any thing so characteristic as that 
wedding at Au^see. 

But the hotel HUckl yielded other trouvaille than this 
homely, hearty festival. It has a Traveller's Book richly 
beflowered with verses : in which Lenau and more than 
one other young German poet of renown has recorded 
his pleasure in the Traun-land. There is Wordsworth's 
name, too, without a distich : though, what should not 
be, who has made so much for Duddon Brook, have sung 
of a stream so wildly; fair as this 1 But, alack ! besides 
his, there are the names of other English — of people who 
have been less reserved in expressing their impressions. 
Some have aimed doggerel at Murray's Hand-Book : 
some indulged in platitudes about Sir Humphry Davy 
(whose residence, in this hotel, is denied by some of the 
inhabitants of the place, though confidently stated in 
the vade mecum aforesaid). Others have contented 
themselves with wit in prose. You shall have a speci- 
men or two. 

" Mrs. Lenigan was much pleased with this little inn 
— ^the trout was delicious, — th 18—." 

Don't you see the dear, comfortable Lady, penning 
this after supper ; in an easy flow of complacent convic- 
tion that all the world would be pleased with Mrs. 
I^nigan's pleasure ? But, well-a day ! — that her entry 
turned out a delusion — a Jack-a-lantem to some of her 
succeasori, is sadly evident ! The next page tells another 
atory. 

"Madame Hodson, Miss Hodson, M. F. Hodsoo, 
Mr. F. Hodson from Ischl to the Liakes — th, 18 — . 
N.B. — Where are the fish 1 Beyond the wave, beyond 
the wave ! " 

Ay — indeed, Mrs. Lenigan, where are your delicious 
trout 1 How can you answer it to your Hibernian con- 
science (for surely the name is of the green isle) to have 
excited fiiUacious hopes in Madame Hodson's party? 
WHERE ARE THEFISHintis not every one that can 
console themselves with verse like the injured English 
that followed yon ! Wherefore you will do well not to 
trost your raptures to the public pages of a Stranger^s 
Book another time. Madame Hodson will assure you 
that they may " sparkle, but to betray" — or that 

These, alas ! are types of all 

To which onr hearts are clinging. 

It is a relief to turn from this artless memento of 
blighted hopes, to something more practical. Ko one 
can complain of romance in the following : — 

"Mr. and Mrs. Gipps Great Britain — th, 18 — , 

The landlord civil and obliging. A good plain cook. 
The maid clean, active and intelligent." 

Here we have travellers of another sort: capital 
housekeepers, who like " to have their little comforts 
about them :" — and think that sense is sense, and a din- 
ner a dinner, — and a pleasant country one flowing in the 
milk and honey, and white bread fre.sh-baked every 
morning. We have made ourselves abundantly merry at 
imaginingthe progress of these capital people through the 



Salzkammergut. They admired — be sure — the parti- 
cularly " good bed " of the Traun. If they got to the 
Kessel Fall it was to remark the " unusual size of the 
basin" — a thing comfortlessly uncommon in Germany. 
A patch of " table-land" on the hill-side suggested " a 
nice snug spot" in which to liy the cloth. They thought 
the "curtains of mist" which hid the peak of the 
Schaflfberg hung monstrous awkwardly : and quarrelled 
with the appearance of" patches'of veraure as betokening 
poor land. Perhaps Mrs. G — had fears — and thought 
much of the scenery " too bold'* — or delicacies, and ob- 
jected to so much naked rock ! Did a Landlord affront her 
by not understanding what she was pleased to call German 
— "she gave him warning" — rewarding, as we have seen, 
Cook and Maid whose plainness, activity and intelligence 
pleased her, — by an unexceptionable character. One 
can understand — cannot one ? — why Lenigans and Hod- 
sons should go abroad — those for the trout— these for the 
poetical sentimentalities— but why should our country- 
men of the Gipps genus go a gipsying beyond Rich- 
mond or Box Hilll Till they can be made to stay at 
home., or their hands tied up from pen and ink, wc have 
no right to laugh at the Americans ! I have never 
seen the same amount of dryness, absurdity, or prejudiced 
want of sympathy, among any travellers, as have vexed 
me in the English of this class : and doubly vexatious 
it is to encounter their affectations, and exigencies, and 
pharisaically-fancied superiority, on such a haunt as the 
Traun valley ! 

From Aussee, it is so easy a morning's excursion to 
the Grundel, the Toplitz and the Kiimer See — three 
lakes — the second of which reminds me of the more 
famed Wallenstadt lake, by its lonesome wildness — that 
we walked in the afternoon down to the last feeder of 
the Traun— the Lake of Hallstadt. Two women, and as 
many men, after we had overcome fears of wind, etce- 
tera, that were nothing short of farcical, or (if indi- 
cating extortion) provoking, — rowed us across to the 
village or town, which resembles nothing so much as 
" a s^'stem" of pigeon-houses, hung against a very 
slightly sloping wall of rocks. The best houses of 
the place, this inn " Die Taube," of course, among them, 
have balconies hanging over the water. And there is 
something in this, as well as in the form of the See, 

which reminds us of Como. and are going out 

to amuse themselves after the fashion of Wordsworth's 

Nymph, " to hunt the waterfalls :" sits sketching in 

a boat below : and I am not sorry to have half an hour's 
quiet to tell you how charmingly we are faring. 



A MORMON CONVENTICLE. 

BT JOHH O. WBITTHB. 

Passing up Merrimack-street the other day, my atten- 
tion was arrested by a loud earnest voice, apparently 
engaged in preaching, or rather "holding forth," in the 
second story of the building opposite. I was in the 
mood to welcome any thing of a novel character, and 
following the sound, I passed up a flight of steps lead- 
ing to a long narrow and somewhat shabby room, 
dignified by the appellation of Classic Hall. 

Seating myself, I looked about me. There were from 
fifty to one hundred persons in the audience, in which 
nearly all classes of this heterogeneous community 
seemed pretty fairly represented, all listening with 
more or less attention to the speaker. 

He was a young man with dark enthusiast complexion, 
black eyes and hair ; with his collar thrown back, and 
his coat cuffs turned over, revealing a somewhat undue 
quantity of " fine linen," bending over his coarse board 
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pulpit, and gesticulating with the vehemence of 
Hamlet's player, '' tearing his passion to rags.'* A band 
of mourning crape, fluttering with the spasmodic action 
of his left arm, and an allusion to *' our late beloved 
brother Joseph Smith,** sufficiently indicated the sect 
of the speaker. He was a Mormon — ^a Saint of the Latter 
Days. 

His theme was the power of faith. Although 
evidently unlearned and innocent enough of dealing 
in such ''abominable matters as a verb or a notm, which 
no Christian ear can endure," to have satisfied Jack 
Cade himself, there was a straight-forward vehemence 
and intense earnestness in his manner, which at X)nce 
disarmed my critici.sm. He spoke of Adam, in Paradise, 
as the lord of this lower world — " For," said he, " water 
couldn't drown him, fire couldn't burn him, cold 
couldn't freeze him — nothing could harm him, for he 
had all the elements under his feet. And what, my 
hearers, was the secret of this power? His faith in 
God : that was it. Well, the devil wanted this power. 
He behaved in a mean, ungenUemanly way, and 
deceived Eve, and lied to her, he did. And so Adam 
lost his faith. And all this power over the elements 
that Adam had, the devil got, and has it now. He is 
the prince and power of the air, consequentiy, he is 
master of the elements, and lord of this world. He has 
filled it with unbelief, and robbed man of his birthright, 
and will do so, until the hour of the power of darkness 
is ended, and the mighty angel comes down with the 
chain in his hand to bind the old serpent and dragon." 

Another speaker, a stout black-browed "son of 
thunder,'* gave an interesting account of his experience. 
}fe had been one of the apostles of the Mormon 
Evangel, and had visited Europe. He went in faith. 
He had ''but three cents in his pocket'* when he 
reached England. He went to the high professors of 
all sects, and they would not receive him ; they pro- 
nounced him ** damned already." He was reduced to 
great poverty and hunger : alone in a strange land ; 
with no one to bid him welcome. He was on the very 
verge of starvation. ** Then,** said he, " I knelt down 
and I prayed in earnest faith, ' Lord, give me this day 
my daily bread.* O, I tell ye, I prayed with a good 
appetite ; and I rose up, and was moved to go to a 
house at hand. I knocked at the door, and when the 
owner came, I said to him, 'I am a minister of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, from America. I am starving — will 
you give me some food f * Why, bless you, yes,' said 
the man, ' sit down and eat as much as you please.' 
And I did sit down at his table, blessed be God : but 
my hearers, he was not a professor ; he was not a 
Christian, but one of Robert Owen's infidels. The 
Lord reward him for his kindness." 

In listening to these modem prophets, I discovered, 
as I think, the great secret of their snocesi in making 
converts, 'lliey speak to a common feeling; they 
minister to a univerBal want. They contrast strongly 
the miraculous power of the Gospel in the apostolic 
time with the present state of our nominal Christianity. 
They ask for the signs of divine power; the faith, over- 
coming all things, which opened the prison doors of the 
ap'mtles, gave them power over the elements, which re- 
buked disease and death itself, and made visible to all 
the presence of the Living God. They ask for any 
declaration in the Scriptures that this miraculous power 
of faith was to be confined to the first confcKsors of 
Christianity. They speak a language of hope and pro- 
iiiit'C to weak, weary hearts, tos^ed and troubled, >« ho 
have wandered from sect to sect, seeking in vain for the 
prini.il mani testations of the divine power. 

In speaking of Mormonism as a delusion, I refer more 
particularly to the apocrjphal book of Mormon. That 
the great miyority of the "Latter Doy Saints" are 
honot and sincere fanatics, I have no reason to doubt. 
The;,' have rnndc ^rcat sacrifices and endured severe and 



protracted persecution for their faith. The reports cir- 
culated against them by their unprincipled enemies in 
the west are in the main destitute of foundation. I 
place no dependence upon charges made against them 
by the ruman mob or the Mississippi valley, and the 
reckless slave-drivers, who, at the pomt of the bavonet 
and bowie-knife, expelled them from Missouri, and sig- 
nalized their Christian crusade against unbelievers by 
murdering old men, and violating their ixmocent wives 
and daughters. It is natural that the wrong-doen 
should hate those whom they have so foully injured. 

The Prophet himself, the I^aste^spiTit of this extra- 
ordinary religious movement, is no more. He died by 
the hands of wicked and barbarous men, a martyr, — un- 
willing, doubtless, but still a martyr,— of his faith. For, 
after all, Joe Smith could not have been wholly insin- 
cere. Or, if so in the outset, it is more than probable 
that his extraordinary success, his wonderful power over 
the minds of men, caused him to aeem a miracle and a 
marvel to himself; and, like Mohammed and Napoleon, 
to consider hinuself a chosen instrument of the Eternal 
Power. 

In the " Narrative of an Eye-witness of the Mormon 
Massacre,*' published in a Western paper, I wast a good 
deal impressed by the writer's account of the departure 
of the prophet from " the holy city** to deliver himself 
up to the state authorities at Warsaw. It was well un- 
derstood, that in so doing, he was about to subject 
himself to extreme hazard. The whole country round 
about was swarming with armed men, eager to imbrue 
their hands in his blood. The city was in a fearful 
state of alarm and excitement The great Nauvoo 
legion, with its two thousand strong of armed fanatics, 
was drawn up in the principal square. A word from 
the prophet would have converted that dark silent mass 
into desperate and unsparing defenders of their leader, 
and the holy places of tlieir faith. Mounted on his 
favourite black horse, he rode through the glittering 
files, and with words of cheer and encouragement, 
exhorted them to obey the laws of the state, and give 
their enemies no excuse for persecution and outrage. 
♦• Well," said he, as he left them, " they are good boys, if 
I never see them again.** Taking leave of hif» fiimily, and 
his more intimate friends, he turned his horse, and 
rode up in front of the great temple, as if to take a 
final look at the proudest trophy of bhs power. After 
contemplating it for awhile in silence, he put spurs to 
his horse, in company with his brother, nho, it will be 
recollected, shared his fate in the i>rison, da.thed away 
towards Warsaw, and the prairie horiaon shut down 
between him and the City of the Saints for the la^t time. 

Once in the world's history we were to have a Yankee 
prophet, and we have had him in Joe Smith, For good 
or for evil, he has left his tiack on the great pathway of 
life ; or, to use the words'of Home, " knocked out for 
himself a window in the wall of the nineteenth century^" 
whence his rude, bold, good-humonred face will peer 
out upon the generations to come. But, the prophet 
has not trusted his fikme merely to the keeping of the 
spiritual, lie has incorporated himself with the en- 
during stone of the great Nauvoo temple, wliich, when 
completed, will be the most splendid and imposing 
architectural monument in the New World. \N uU it^ 
huge walls of hewn stone — its thirty gigantic pillars, 
loftier than those of Baalbec — their massive caps carved 
into the likeness of enormous human faces, themselves 
resting upon crescent moons, with a giant profile of a 
face within the curve, — it stands upon the hij^hcst ele- 
vation of the mortt beautiful city site of the West, 
overlooking the ** Father of Waters;"— a temple unique 
and wonderful as the faith of its builder, embodying in 
its singular and mysterious architecture, the Titan id^a 
of the Pyramids, and the solemn and aAC-inspidng 
thought which s^^eaks from the Gothic piles of the 
middle ages^. 
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OF FACTS AND OPINIONS OONNECTBD WITH OflNERAL INTBHESTS AND POPULAR 

PROCmESS. 



Om Hm Orpmisafum of InieUeeival Labour. — It it time that 
human genius shonid derote itself to thn great work of social 
refoimatioa ; and that the wisdom and philosophy of th^ great 
writen of tJie day should be made aeceuible, not merely to their 
own eonparatively narrow circle, but to the millions. And it 
is not \ct& certain that the mass of the people are suflSciently 
ali>e to the graces and the virtues of a high and pure philoso- 
phy« and to the inestimable benefit of having the truth, and the 
«hole truth, of their rights and their duties enunciated and 
brought home to them by earnest and cultivated minds, to hail 
with satisfaction an ectmomical means of realizing so ^rent a 
privilege. While it is to be lamented that the age of undigested 
knowledge, of which the ** Penny Magazine" wan the proniineut 
type, has been succeeded by an age of bitter irony ana mocking 
satire, of which the hundred cheap imitations of ** Punch" may 
be regarded as the rppresentatives ; it is yet not unnatural to hope 
that, as in tlie physical world, so in the moral and intellectual, 
chaos precedes the light. So far as regards society, and its 
right to share in the fruits of intellectual energy and develop- 
ment. But what as respects the rewards of genius itself— the 
causes, or the cause, of its obstruction P 

The nrecariousness of literature is proverbial. In the higher, 
the highest, departments of literary art, whatever the profit to 
the publiaher, the reward of the artist is almost oertain penury. 
The lotellflctoal labourer has, too often, neither commensurate 
honour nor remuneration. The exceptions to the rule only 
make the truth and sternness of the rule more conspicuous. The 
author — the most provident author — is again and again obliged 
to sell his copyright, whicli is his birthright, for a mess of pot- 
tage.to the Esans of the Aow ; or, if he share in the venture 
and in the returns, what commercial experience has he to guard 
him from the shoals and quicksands which are to engulph him 
in the ahape of 35 per cent., anil 10 per cent, over, and the 
secrets of thirteen copies to the dozen P 

The cure — ^the only cure — of this, as of all other economical 
and social evils of the kind, is to be found in the orgatiizatiun of 
Ltbour — in the present instance, of labour intellectual. It is 
thus alone that the real aristocracy of humanity shall receive, 
not merely a stone at their death ; — it is thus alone that their 
thoughts, during and after their life, shall be brought home 
efficiently to. the business, and the bosoms, and the hearths, of 
tite lowliest as of the greatest. Thit cud is to bf effected by the 
n^CQiit of commercial and literary co-operafion. The author and 
the thinker must condescend to be a man of business. It has 
been said that genius is not uutit for business, but above busi- 
ness. Grenius must come down, then — must con.ntrain and 
trammel itself; and thus serve and save itself and the world. 
Cariyle, Bulwer, Jerrold, Martineau, Tennyson, Wilson, Jeffrey 
— such men as these must sanction and encourage the radical 
reform of the publishing system; and such a literary and 
commercial reformation might be made at to tend not merely to 
the benefit of literature and men of letters, but to the profit of 
capitalists, among whom the present class of Bibliopoles would 
taae their legritimate place. 

The principle of Joint-stockism is a phase, not only of 
physical, but moral co-operation. If joint-stock makea railways, 
railways extend commerce, mural intercourse, civilization. If 

C' it-stock increases itself by the cultivation and sale of waste 
ds, the sale of waste lauds is the necessary preliminary to the 
colonization of the earth. Such things as these are always done 
by the agency of tho combined capital of many individuals, not 
for the grasping aggrandizement of one or two, for this is the 
exception and not the rule in soeculation. In such matters, 
economical management is insured by the appointment of some 
dozen practical and experienced men to conduct the business of 
the general good, and the only individual power is the executive 
which carries out the instnuAions of such committee. Is it not 
evident that a committee of men of knowledge, and hterary 
experience, and talent, is even more requisite for the control of 
literature, the encouragement and publication of new works, to 
superaede the present system, where not the readers and writers 
of books, but the sellers of them, are the judges and literary 



caterers for the public, than a eommittee of eomnereial men 
for purposes simply commercial P 

We shall submit here simply the rough outline of the mode 
in which the objects we have here specified may, we think, be 
effectually carried out, and shall return to the subject. 

We suggest, that under the management and direction of a 
committee of men, of practical knowledge and acknowledged 
literarv taste, a company be established, with a large subscribed 
capital, say of one million. That this capital be invested in the 
establishment of a central emporium m London, where the 
board shall sit daily, and in the printing and publication of such 
works, either as speculations or at the risk of the authors, as 
shall be approved of by the committee. It would be requisite 
to appoint agents, as in the instance of insurance companies, in 
every principal town in the kingdom, who shall receive a com- 
mission of five or ten per cent, upon all sales. The balance of 
profits to be equally divided between the shareholders and the 
authors. 

By such an organised system, it is evident that, not only 
shall talent, genius, and literary industry, have fair scope for 
successfU development, but the capitalist friend of letters will 
obtain the most ultimate opportunity to aid and eaoourage the 
poet, the philosopher, the editor, and the compiler, with ample 
remuneration, instead of outlay, to himself. B. 

TheLeeda Co-operoHve Esiafe. — A meeting of the Redemption 
Society was held in I^ee4s, on Wednesday, the 11th ult., to 
legally accept the splendid gift of the e^itate : of course it was 
rapturousiv accepted. The character of the meeting was enthu- 
siastic, and[ all seemed determined to do their best to help on the 
great cause ; 15U/. was subscribed on the instant, to be paid by 
instalments, and there is little doubt but we have got to the 
beginning of the end. We are now setting to work in good 
earnest, to tlioroughly agitate the town and districts, and we 
hope others will imitate us in other districts ; we must have no 
sleeping any more, people must labour, and the reward will be 
soon and great. We suall appoint one of tlie first identiflc 
agriculturists in England to prcgect the improvementa, with a 
view to immediate operations, and we shall have to elect our 
labourers in about two months. 

There are about 6,000^000 of people engaged in creating the 
wealth of this country, or about one out of three of tlie popula- 
tion ; in community we can employ two out of three. In this 
state, men hesitate to introduce machineiy, aome from philan- 
thropic feeling, others from a slight fear of possible consequences ; 
in community all would be eager for its continued use, because 
it would be an unmixed good. All being educated, we should 
have a great increase of inventors in every branch of arts and 
sciences. We should save immensely in the matter of manure, 
which is now lost to agriculture ; we should likewise save 
greatly in the difference between ranking goods for show instead 
of use, and the saving will be grcHtest of all by pnMlucing by a 
combined people working together for one great object, instead 
of a disintegrated nation^a labour in confusion, one undoing what 
another has done. It is almost certain, that once fairly esta- 
blished, a community will be able to double itself annually. Let 
every one who may kuow of any gentleman that he thinks will 
be inclined to aid ua, send his address to 166, Briggate, Leeds, 
for it is our intention to send a properly prepared circular to all 
such in the kingdom. 

The day for doubt and despair is passed, and the time has 
come for action. Men of England sleep uo more ; the day of your 
redemption has dawued, and onward is now the watch-word of 
the world. 6. 

YouMff Men's JHseusahn Socidy. — 4^ Qronmor Cattagety 
North FmUco, UiA Augutt^ 1847.— Sir,— May I request you 
to uotict in vour journal, that a " Debating Society," has been 
established at " Westerton'a Library," 15, Park«de» KuighU- 
bridge, (a room having been fitted up expressly fnr the purpose). 

The young men originating it, beug anxious Ux tr^ whettier 
it is possible to keep on foot a ** Debating Society," without the 
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inducements which a pablic-hoasc too often affords, to draw 
them together. 

Tlie question at present under discnssion, is the '* Character of 
Cromwell," which will be succ^'ded by others on the " Laws of 
£iittiil and Frimogenitare/* " The Connection between Church 
and State," " Capital Punishmente," etc . etc. 

Gentlemen desirous of joining, may gain eveiy information at 
the library. 

To Mr. W. novnlt, J. Bkal. 

Lecluret at the City of London Mechanics' Inttitute. — City of 
London Mechanics'' InstilutioH^ 3, Goutd square, OnUehed Friars. 

On Monday eveninfr, August 9th, Luke Burke, Esq., delivered 

a second lecture on Ethnology, or the Science of the Human 
Races. The lecturer adduced many interesting facts and argu- 
ments to prove that climate, food, nor exercise had any influence 
in producing the different races of mankind ; so that the height 
of the person, the colour of the skin, etc., were entirely inde- 

Scndent of all those circumstances which hitherto were consi- 
ered to be causes of all the varieties of Man. 
At the conclusion, the lecturer stated that a society was 
forming for the study of this nio&t useful and interesting science, 
so that we are now likely to become better acquainted with this 
subject. 

THE PRISON VAN. 

BY JONATHAN PERCY DOUGLAS. 

*Tia night I the time for calm and sleep, 

But the din of the city is loud and deep ; 

In a thousand hearts the pulses swell 

To the song — the dance — and the bacchanal^s yell ; 

And night is the time — night is the time, 

When men go bravrly on to crime ; 

For deeds of shame, and revel, and din — 

For the crowning work of a lilc of sin, 

O night is the time. 

The streets are fill*d as at broad noonday, 

With rusliing crowds of grave and gay ; 

Shout — and jeer— and i*hirl— and crash — 

As countless vehicles onward dash ; 

But ONE— it is huge, and grim, and black, 

And hnth no follower in its track ; 

Gloomily hurries on its course. 

As though it were shunuM by man and horse ; 

*Tis the Prison Van. 

Methinks I pierce the outward gloom 
Of that moral nest -that living tomb ; 
A boy is there f with head sunk low — 
Whom Virtue owned an hour ago ; 
A woman, whose wildly frantic prayer 
Is mingled with curses of despair ; 
And one — grown old and grvy in guilt, 
Whose liand another^s blood hath spilt. 

Ail huddled there. 

Bat could we see the souls within 
That blighted mass of grief and sin ; 
The stern remorse from the aged wrung — 
The penitent agony of the young. 
The prayers that never reach the lips. 
In the blackness of the soul's eclipise ; 
The shame, the fear, the terrible wo. 
That only the wretched guilty know ; 

Could we but see. 

Would we dare to curse the vilest man 
Who goes to death in that Prison Van P 
Would we manacle P brand P transport P or slay 
Wliom God has formed of the self-same day P 
Oh no ! we would bcek to cheer, to bless, 
To minister to his dark distress ; 
Dispel the clouds that abtmt him roll, 
And bunt the bonds that fetter his soul, 

In that Prison Van. 

Proposal for founding a Railway InttUniion for the benefit 
and assistance of those injured by accidents on the JJnes, etc, — 
Mr. Kditor,— 1 flatter myself vou will And the simple narra- 
tion I am about to make, and the snggrstion it has caused me 
to make, worthv the attention of the philanthropic, and a notice 
in your benevolent Journal, to the enect of calling their atten • 
tion to the like. 



I met with a young man, who gave his name la John Tyrdl, 
apparently about twenty years of age, maimed for life while 
working on the Chester and HoWhead Hne of railway, oocanoned 
by some concussion or other ; I did not inquire into the details of 
the accident. He said that a natj hook had been driven 



through the knee, and had completelv crashed it. He 
eight months in Baiigor Hospit^ unaer Dr. Williams, dnrisr 
which time his fellow labourers subacribed small soma to find 
him in little comforts and necessaries ; but at length, the job on 
which he was employed being compkted, he wiUi the reat was 
paid off, and he has ever since been lednoed to the extremity 
of begging his living. His appearance struck me tram ite 
extreme poverty, and not beggary. He looked very ill anyd 
emaciated ; he has a stiff knee and fleshlcas thigh, uid haa no 
hopes of ever being again able to earn his living, as he haa done 
hitherto, " by the sweat of his brow.** 

Now, I think that an institution might be founded for 
receiving, educating, and providing for persons similarly muti- 
lated in the public works, where they could be taught aome 
other mode of busying themselves, compatible witii their 
diminished means, which would help, at least, to auuport them, 
if it did not do so altogether ; and prevent them being thrown 
on society, a burden, if not a pest, to the poorer classes cspe- 
cially, who most readily sympathise with such objccta of com- 
passion. 

I write this to you, considering you the most likely of all the 
many good and right-disposed editors to bring the matter to an 
issue, if you think with me that it is a matter of sufficient public 
consideration and general importance. Leaving it. Sir, in your 
hands, I remain yours fidtlifnlly. 

J. P. B. 

Maxey Marlri Deeping^ Li/teolnshiret 
July 27 th, 181.7. 

Tlie suggestion thrown out above is of the utmost vahw. 
When we consider how much various companies do for the 
support, comfort, and education of those belonging to, and 
employed by them, it does seem most desirable that the greatest 
and roost wealthy body in the world — that of railway proprietors 
— should found an institution, the Greenwich or the Chelsea of 
their veterans ; and in which the children of such should find an 
education and an introduction to life, in cases where titey had 
been deprived of support by the death of their parents from 
aecidente on the lines. Thut is doubly deserving of consideration, 
when we recollect not only the enormous wealth of this kM>dy, 
but the terrific evils which the railway system, amid all its good, 
is continually inflicting on individuals. 
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TUB DESERTER IN LONDON. 



BT MART HOWITT. 

J WAB walking near the Bank ; the morning was 
Bplendid ; every body looked full of life and cheerful- 
ne»i. I had just left a pleaiant Buborb, whero tho gar- 
dens were full of roses and sunshine, and now, having 
transacted my little bnsiness, I ww again about to return 
thither. Amid the cheerful orowa which BUed the 
street, I saw in the distance, and turning a comer, the 
regular movements of a small oompany of soldiers; 
they marched on one side of tht middle of the rotd, 
and their shouldered muskets and sctrlel uniform 

flittered in the bright sunshina As they approached, 
Baw that they were only four, though they made so 
much show ai a distance, and between Ui« two fink 
walked a fifth ; not In aDiform^^but^ Qod help hliB» I 
saw at a glance that he wm % deserter. He was a tall, 
rather awkward and lunbumt-looking young man ; he 
wore a neasant's dreas j % round hat, blue carter's frock, 
and ancle boots ; this was the disguise in which he had 
been taken, the disguise in which he had hoped to 
escape again to freedom ; his bands were secured by 
hand-cu&, and his ooimteiianoe had a delerminedi and 
yet at the tame tim« ancb % dejected air, as weni lo lay 
very heart. I looked kindly at him as they passed, but 
I did not catch his eye ; iU the women turned ronnd Mid 
looked at him with pity also. 

Poor fellow, und«r tb«| blue smock-frock beat a heart 
which in any case had sqflbred much ; he had enlisted, 
and what had been the blatory of that enllstmant I 
could not tell ; no doubt bitter repentance had succeeded 
it ; hopes and fears had fluelaated In his breast» and 
perhaps as a recruit he had toerted. 1 thought, however, 
by the look of the matt, that U waa iba regular soldier, 
and not the recruit that bad dOM ¥>, and tbat made his 
offence the heavier. WbalfTWr bU sorrow, or dissatis- 
factions, or sufferings had been, ba bad dared the utmost ; 
had left the ranks ; had baaona a felon according to 
military Uw, and as a faUm had baan pureued. In this 
disguise he had hidden ) la tbU dlwnise he had been 
taken; he, that unfbrtaaate baing, had azperi- 
enced all the agony, all the anxiety of the hot pursuit, 
the hope of eioape ; the lesaeninff abaaees of it ; the 
misery, the tMTor. the despair, of unaneoets, dafMl^ an4 
detection t He nad^ been draggad forth fram aama 
hiding-plaaa which had iblM to oaoaaal bim ; be had 
felt the apMlHog aertalntj thai Iba abanaia now ware 
all againai bim ; bopa, ramonaiiliMa, naistanea, vain I 
The fettaia were on hia bands ; tba mskai nady ta dia* 
charge lu aantenia If ba now did not anhmiHlT^ 
march oil lo disgraoe, dagndation, and daatb I and now 
here he wa^ «arebtng through the strsate of tandoo 
to Hounslow, or Knigbtsbrldga, or Chatham barvaaka, 
as it might ba. 

My heart was filled with sympathy and the daepaat 
conipaaaion. Whatever bis sins had been, either againai 
God or against man, be bad suffered much, and had sUU 
more to suflbr. I wished it bad baen In my power to poor, 
like the good BamarltAn, oil and wlna Into his wounds. 
Close bablnd ibia molanaboly gnrap walked a aiiong- 
built, ablo-bodlad man. altboogh in the daoUna of Mh; 
he evidently baUmgad te iham, and bis sad and earnest 
countenanoa oanvlnoed ma ai onaa that ha was tba 
father of iba yoang man | I inmad ronnd and valkad 
on by hia aldi 

" This is a poor deserter," said L 

" Qod help him," said the man. 

" Is then his case a bad one 1 " asked I. 

The man looked me in the face for a second or two, 
and seeing, no doubt, that it expressed the compassion 
and sympathy which I felt, he said. 



" I am afraid it is a bad case ; I am his lather ; be 
was sick orthe service ; he had not boon two years in 
it. He was flogged unmercifully for what they called 
insolence to a superior, and so he ran away. He came 
home to us ; he was pursued and taken ; he knew his 
case was a bad one ; so he made a desperate resistance, 
and one of the soldiers got wounded — not badly, but 
they swear it was his doing — God knows; but it will 
finUb him. there's no donbi of it ;~bo will be shot I "* — 
The man did not shed a tear. 

My eye dwelt on the poor deserter, who walked on 
through the crowded streets, and amid the glorious sun- 
shine, with bis downcast, and determined countenance ; 
he knew that death was before him. 

<* It is a bad case," said the man, " very bad, bat 
ibara*t many a guiltier man than he, who will idt in 
ooQr^martial over him. I am his fiither, and as I know 
thev would all teke against him, I determined to stand 
by nim* Thar **y ^ shan't be allowed to speak te him, 
or for bimi but I think they can't be so hard-hearted aa 
thaii li will ba a oomfort to him, at any rate, to know 
that his fhtbar pitied him, and they tell me that shooting 
is not a painful death-— it's only the thou^t of it 
beforehand I " 

The flood-gates of the Other's heart were open ; he 
talked of his son's boyhood and youth: to quote the 
words of Southey, which exactly suited the occasion, — 

** He grew up 
A eomely lad and wondrous well-dispoaed ; 
I ten^bt him well ; there was oot in the parish 
A ehild who uid hit prayers more regnhir. 
Or answered readier tnrough his eatechism. 
If I had foreseea this 1— Bnt *tis a blessing 
We don't know what we*re bom to." 

Again I looked on the deserter, marching to death, 
with unspeakable pity. If there be reality in that 
myaterions ipiritual agencv of which we read, by which 
one human ueing may Influence the mind of another, 
I would l^in hope that mv human love might cast over 
his sad baari a benign and soothing influence, like the 
wafting of an angel's wing. 

" Ba not too much cast down, poor human brotbar," 
sold my apiriii " thy offence, though it m^ ba great 
in the ayo of nuUtary law, is not past forgiveness In the 
eye of thy Patbar in Heaven. Lift up thy down-east 
eyea, and lei tlur troubled heart take comfort; thou hast 
broken thy soldier's oath, thou hast wounded another in 
selfHlafHMa ; for this thou shalt pay the forfeit of thy 
life} bni what then! thy ven oomradaa whose moakeiH 
shall Mnd a bullet through tby heart» may themaelveH, 
era long, die by gunpowder or the awordy— -may lie 
blooding and mangled for boon, which ahall seem like 

r wn 



of agonv. This It U for which the soldier anliate, 
and thy deatn will he merolful in comparison. As te 
iba disgraoa of which ibey will say ao mneh. lot not 
tby heart sink within thee on that aeoonni ; aattar to 
die disgraoed in tba ^e of man, young in arime, and 
abhorring the soldier's life with its moral degradation 
and pollution, diaguise it aa they may under &a glitter 
and pomp of mlliteiy show, than live to baeomo har- 
dened and oomipted by it^ and die on tbo ' bod of 
gloi7,' ^^ ^ buried with milltaij bonaoia oven, ai laat ! 
I Thy eaaa, poor deserter, is not reallv so bad alter all ; 
thon bast paid for thy fblliea— ihon nasi ploakad of the 
iraoof knowledge, and eaten ite Uitor IrnlU: for the 
maiy be a man, and fear not overmnab ) imal In God, 
and all mi^ ba woU with thee, evenyei f 
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Wbih the Korthmen iiiTaded fingUmd, in the tenth 
oa&tuiy, thejr were stlU worahippen of Woden and 
Thor, and had never worn the fetters of the Komish 
Church. The Ijitin language had never been intro- 
dneed to build up a wall of separation between the 
more educated and the less educated clames. Compared 
with other literature of those remote ages, theirs was 
&r richer than is generally imagined. Their wild 
mTthologr had a great deal of poetic beauty and signtfi- 
canee, and their old aagas are characterized by a strong 
Titalitj, compared with which the monkish legends of 
contemporary countries seem like the dull pbospho- 
reacenoe of a stagnant pool in the presence of lightning. 
It seems as if spiritual as well as natural electricity 
centred at the North. 

But the main point is, that their literature, however 
mde, was in the vernacular idiom of the country. 
Those adventurous old sea-kings had their exploits told 
in the None language, written and sung by their 
skaldfl, or minstrels, and repeated at the fire-side of 
eveiy peasant. This diffusion of one spirit, one mode of 
thinking and doing, through a medium common to all, 
moat have had a prodigious influence on -the character of 
a imUon. In Qermany, little or nothing, except Luther's 
Bible^ was written in the popular tongue, previous to 
the eighteenth century. That noblo language itself 
beeaiae w> imbued with Latin, that to this day a labour- 
ing man must study the best authors of his own couniiy 
as he would a dead language, before he can understand 
them. 

Other cireumstaneea combined to give the Scandi- 
navinn tribes a more distinct individuality, a more 
unfettered freedom, than the Anglo-Saxons of the same 
period. There was no stone in Norway, except stubborn 
primeval rock, which broke into lumps, or shivered 
into splinters, and therefore could not be hewn for the 
purposes of building. Wood was consequently the 
universal material for king and peamnt. No strong 
castles could be built on lofty peaks, commanding the 
surrounding country, and compelling the labouring 
classes into vassalage. In time of danger, the king and 
the military leaders had nothing to &11 Wk upon but 
their ships and the good-will of the people. By this 
cireomstance, over-ambitious and grasping spirits were 
drawn off to foreign conquests, and thus the growth of 
a dangerous aristocracy at home was prevented. The 
upper classes were not separated from the lower by the 
size and magnificence of their dwellings. The peasant 

** Saw no contignons palace rear it« head, 
To thame the meanness of his humble shed.*' 

With time and labour he could fell the trees of the 
forest^ and make himself as good a habitation as the 
king's^ Even down to the present day, there is no order 
of nobility in Norway, and no royal castles. The king, 
in travelling through his Norwegian possessions, lodges 
with independent working men, who are proprietors of 
the soil ; and it is said no monarch in Europe could 
travel through his kingdom, and be lodged so well 
eyeiy night by the same class. 

Under these cireumstances, the defence of the conntiy 
was of course a common concern ; for every man had 
some interest at stake in the general welfare. Hence, 
all classes were accustomed to take part in legislative 
assemblies ; and this was another medium by which the 
active intellectuality of stronger minds was diffused 
through the whole social mass. Bach man was an indi- 
ridnalwho thought and acted in hia own right; not 



merely a spoke in the wheel to roll forward the car of 
some privileged class above him. Their chosen leaders 
often discussed subjects of general interest previous to 
the meeting of popular assemblies, which were convened 
at stated periods, or called on sudden emergencies ; but 
the right of deciding and executing rested solelv with 
the people. The leaders chosen in time of oanger 
returned to the level of other citizens as soon as the 
danger was over. The people did not obey any positive 
and permanent laws, so much as the temporaiy ascend* 
anoy of the strongest intellect and the most impetuous 
will. 

These daring marauders, with f^ energetic charac- 
ters, formed by equality of property, hardy adventures, 
and active participation in making the laws they 
chose to obey, naturally met a very feeble resistance to 
their barbaric force when they invaded England. The 
original Anglo-Saxon vigour was miserablv weakened 
by the influence of Roman institutions. The common 
people had no property to defend. They were mere 
serfs on the lands of bishops and nobles, and it made 
little difference to them who owned them. They had 
lost the habit oC self-reliance, and BuperstitiouRly looked 
for aid from saints and miracles. This second tide of 
Scandinavian heroes, never enthralled by similar lethai^ 
gic influences, always accustomed to say their own say, 
and have their own will, infused a bolder and freer 
spirit into the social elements, well calculated to change 
the petrifactions of Rome into a living and natural 
growth. The electric flame transmitted by them re- 
mains in the Boglish heart, and was brought with us to 
a more unimpeded field of action in this New World. 

Physical causes aided in producing athletic frames 
and fearless characters among these Northern tribes. 
They lived by hunting, fishing, and conquering ; and 
their home was among the mountains and on the open 
sea. The continual presence of mountains seems to 
impart something of their own elevation to the soul of 
man, and the broad heaving ocean inspires feelings kin. 
drcd to its own strong freedom and unlimited expanse. 

" Two voices are there ; one is of the Sea, 
One of the Mountains ; each a mighty voice. 
In both, from age to age, thon didst reioiee ; 
They were thy chosen mnsie, Liberty ! 

To thifl day, a passion for the sea charaeterixes the dea* 
cendants of those old Vikings. No sailors in the world 
equal the Norwegian for boldness, strength, and dex- 
terity ; and the water is a favourite element with the 
peasantry at home. Their boats are of an ancient, pic- 
turesque pattern, narrow and thin, with high prow and 
stem, and the waist lying level with ,the water. In 
these they go careering over sharp, steep waves, the 
boat sometimes almost on one end, at the rate of sixteen 
English miles an hour, cutting a path so swiftly that 
the waves sing a crisp tune under them as they go. 
These expert mariners never experience a sensation of 
fear. They eat and drink, and laugh and sing, while 
the mad waves are tumbling their boata about, in the 
most frantic manner. 

This love of sea-adventures led the Northmen to 
America, of which they were undoubtedly the first di»> 
coverers. At the end of the tenth century, Bjame, an 
Icelander, visited Greenland, and brought back tidings 
of other lands, which he had seen when he had drifted 
southward. His accounts kindled the imagination of 
Lief, son of Eric Jarl, in Norway, who went on a voyage 
of discovery, and landed in Canada. He brought back 
a description of the country, which he called Yineland, 
on account of the quantitv of wild grapes. Afterward, 
a Norwegian, named Karle(ne, headed a small colony, 
and with his wife went to the new country. These are 
probably the people represeniMi in Leutze's beautiful 
picture of the Landing of the Northmen, lately ex- 
nibited in the Qallery of Design. These adventmres 
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and diBCOveries continued from the time of Lief to that 
of Columbus, and were recorded in sagas, famous for 
their beautiful penmanship, written by the skalds, or 
minstrels, of Iceland. Perhaps Columbus, who took a 
lively interest in all marine affiiirs, heard of these 
stories. His son Fernando says that he went to Ice- 
land in 1477. To a mind like his, a slight hint might 
give birth to large results. 

The indomitable freedom of the Northmen remains in 
g^peater vigour in Norway than in neighbouring coun- 
tries. Her social habits and opinions are more simple 
and democratic. When, in the general partition of 
Europe, in 1814, she was united under one government 
with aristocratic Sweden, she insisted upon retaining 
her old constitution, and being to all intents and pur- 
poses a free and independent state. No other terms 
could be made with the sturdy yeomanry, who even 
carried their pride so far as to have the royal title 
altered on Norwegians coins, so that Norway should be 
named before Sweden. They have always resisted the 
introduction of any order of nobility, and a watchful 
jealousy of an encroachment on their rights is ever 
awake. 

The patriarchal simplicity of their manners is indi- 
cated by Frcdrika Bremer, where she describes the 
emotions of a Swedish serving girl, cordially invited 
and received among the guests in the houseof a respect- 
able and wealthy Norwegian clergyman : " It seemed to 
her that life amid these grand scenes and simple man- 
ners must be beautiful. The relationship between 
parents and children, between masters and servants, 
appeared so cordial, so patriarchal. She heard the 
servantB call her host and his wife father and mother ; 
she saw the eldest daughter assisting to wait on the 
guests, and that so joyously, one saw she did it from her 
heart; she saw a frank satisfaction upon all faces, a 
freedom from care, a simplicity in the behaviour of all." 

This naturalness in their modes of living, this com- 
parative freedom from conventional restraints, greatly 
assists the influence of their mountain breezes in pro- 
ducing physical vigour and buoyant energy of character. 
Whatever they say or do is apt to be all alive. The 
Norwegian national polka, called the Hailing, is thus 
described : " This dance is deeply characteristic of the 
North. It is the Berserker * gladness of motion. The 
measure is determined, bold, and full of life.' It is a 
dance-intoxication, in which people for the moment 
release themselves from every care, every burden and 
oppression of existence." 

This same characterifltic of vitality distinguishes their 
authors and artists. Wergeland, one of the most popular 
of Norwegian poets, wrote with astonishing rapidity, 
sometimes day and night, scarcely stopping to rest his 
hand ; yet every trifle that fell from his pen is said to 
have contained some sparkling fancy, some breathing 
of truly poetic sentiment. Id his description of natural 
objects, he was remarkable for making them seem alive. 
The fiords, or friths, of Norway wind about in most 
romantic fashion. In one of his pieces, he describes a 
sunny day, when the winds, coming down clefts in the 
mountains, made a poweriul current in one of these 
fiords, driving the waves in white crested foam, like a 
flock of great storm-birds. He imagined them chasing 
a lawyer, who had been hard and grasping in his deal- 
ings with the poor. Made timid by an uneasy con- 
science, he thought they were shrouded ghoRts of clients 
he had wronged, and he threw one ten dollars, another 
twenty, another fifty, to let him escape. At last, a huge 
wave comes towards him, wondrous tall, stretching 
forward his long neck, as if eager to swallow him. The 
poor sinner throws one hundred dollars, and just then 



(1) In the ancient snpas, ficrscrkcr was a hero remarkable 
for wild and redden courngr. 



the boat turns a comer of the rock out of the current. 
The wave stretches round his long fingers to clutch him, 
and retreats, disappointed that he has escaped. 

Wergeland had a strongly marked head, full of in- 
dentations, like a bold rocky shore. He was extremely 
facetious and life-like in his manner of telling a story. 
While he was settling his spectacles, a smile would go 
mantling all over the lower part of his fiice before he 
began, and his auditors would perceive that something 
good was coming. Ho and Olo Bull were intimate 
friends. On one occasion, Ole bought a short pony, 
with which he was pleased on account of his uncommon 
speed, and proposed to ride him from Bergen to Chris- 
tiana, to visit the poet An ignorant groom, in his zeal 
to put the little animal in very fine trim, cut his tail 
ridiculously short When Ole mounted him, his feet 
nearly touched the ground ; and the short horse and the 
tall man cut a rather droll figure trotting furiously into 
Christiana. Wergeland had a very short pony, too. As 
soon as he saw his friend, he laughed out, and exclaimed, 
" Ah, you have got a horse shorter than mine. Let us 
ride together." His own figure was tall and athletic, 
and he liked the fun of the disparity between themselves 
and their animals. He went to saddle his own horse, 
which was standing loose in the barn, with pet rabbits, 
pet pigeons, pet birds, poultry in great numbers, and a 
favourite cat These creatures all lived in the greatest 
friendship together. They knew their master's voice 
perfectly well, and would all come fluttering and caper- 
ing and neighing about him, the moment he opened iho 
door. His cottage was a picturesque place, with all 
sorts of mosses, vines, and flowers. Under it was a 
g^tto made of rocks and shells, in which were an old 
hermit carved in wood, and other grotesque figures. 
When lighted up in the evening, these . images nsed to 
be a source of great terror to the peasant children. 

This interesting man, who lived in such loving com- 
panionship with nature, was called away from his cheer- 
ful existence before he had passed the middle term of 
life. While in the last stage of consumption, in Kay, 
1845, he wrote the following verses, so child-like in 
feeling, so touchingly plaintive in expression. The last 
was written two days before he died. By changing 
them into rhyme in another language, I have unavoid- 
ably lost something of the tenderness and simplicity of 
the original. 

SUPPLICATION TO SPRING. 

Oh, saTc me, save me, gentle Spring ! 
Bring healing on thy balmy wing I 
I loved thee more than all the year ; 
To no one hast thou been more dear. 

Bright emeralds I valaed loss 
Than early grass and water-cress. 
Gem of the year I named My flo>ver. 
Though roses grace fair Summer's bower. 

The queenly ones, with fragrant sigh?, 
Tried to allure thy poet's eyes ; 
But they were far less dear to me 
Than thy simple, wild anemone. 

Brar witness for me, little flower. 
Beloved from childhood's earliest honr ; 
And dandelions, so much despisod, 
Whose blossoms more than gold I prized. 

I welcomed swallows on the wing, 

And loved them for their news of Spring ; 

I gave a feaat to the lint that came, 

— To a long-lost child I had done the same. 

Blest harbingers of ^nial hours, 
Unite your voicea with the flowers ! 
Bear, ^ceful birds, pour forth your prayer. 
That Natare will her poet spare. 
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Plead with tlie Maker of the rain, 
That he will chilling showers restrain, 
And my poor breast no lon^'r feel 
Sharp needle-points of frosty ;>teel. 

Thou beantifnl old maple-tree, 
for my love's sake, pray ikou for me 1 
Tiiy leaf-buds, opeuiuj; to the sun, 
Like pearls I counted every one. 

I wished I mieht thy grandson be, 

Dear, Tcnerable old maple tree ! 

That my yoang arms might round thcc twine, 

And mix my vernal crown with thine. 

Ah, even now full well I ween, 
Thou hast thy robe of soft, light green ; 
I seem to hear thee whisnering low 
Unto the listening grass oclow. 

Stretch thy strong arms towards the sky, 
And pray thr poet may not die ! 
I will hnl thy scars with kisses sweet, 
And pour ont wine upon thy feet. 

Blessings on the patriarch tree ! 
Hoarsely he intercedes fur me ; 
And little flowers, with voices mild. 
Beg thee to spare thy suffering child. 

F<iir season, so beloved by me. 

Thy young and old all plead with thee ; 

Oh, heal me with thy balmy wing, 

I have so worshipped thee, sweet Spring ! 



TO THE GULDENLAK, OR WALLFLOWER. 

Sweet flower, before thy reign is o*cr, 
I shall be gone to retnra no more ; 
Before thou losest thy crown of gold, 
I shall lie low in tho cold, dark mould. 

Open the wmdow, and raise me up ! 

My last glance must rest on her golden cup. 

My suul will kiss her, passing by, 

And wave farewell from the distant sky. 

Yea, tw ice will I kiss thy fragrant lip. 
Where the wild honey-bee loves to sip ; 
Tlie first I will give for thy own dear sake. 
The second thou must to ray rose-bush take. 

I shall sleep sound in the silent tomb, 
Before the beautiful bush will bloom ; 
But iisk her tlie first fair rose to lay 
On her lover^s grave to fade away. 

Qive her the kiss I gave thee to keep. 
And bid her come on my breast to sleep ; 
And, glowing flower, with sweetest breath, 
Bo thou her bridal torch in death. 

Crowdd of people went to Christiana, to bid farewell 
to the lifeless body of their favourite poet. In the 
poemg which expresiied his own life there was often 
something above common comprehension. But his 
writings were familiarly known to the people at large, 
and he was very popular among them, oecause, in 
addition to these higher efforts, he wrote an abundance 
of verses for the peasantry, in all the peculiar dialects 
of their various districts. 

The music of the Northmen, of course, expressed the 
same character as their literature and actions. The old 
national airs of Norway are wild, strong, and peculiar ; 
the expression of unconqhcrable energy. 

Fredrika Bremer, in allusion to the popular music 
of those nations, says, " They played one of those 
Northern melodies, in which a sad seriousness is per- 
vaded by a touching, innocent joy ; and every close has 
a moriendo, in which the tone does not seem to Urmi- 



nate, but to disappear, like a spirit in space, which 
goes to continue its song upon another shore." The last 
tones of Ole Bull's cadences on the violin often had, to 
an almost supernatural degree, this quality of disappear- 
ing without stopping. They seem to float iar on, and 
yet be still alive. It was the wayward freedom of the 
Northman's spirit, embodied in a temperament poetic 
and sensitive, which gave him such a tendency to im- 
provisation. It led him off wandering in dreamy sad- 
ness ; it waked him up suddenly, with fresh, buoyant 
life. This impulsive expression of the present feeling, 
or fkncy, forgetful of fixed rules, vexed the critics, and 
will for ever prevent his genius from being duly appro* 
ciated by them. But this outward expression of the 
indwelling life, however irregular the form it takes, 
whether in literature, manners, or art, always has a 
magnetic power over the soul, to which mere perfect 
correctness can never attain. I once heard him, while 
he was sitting at the piano, describe his visit to Mam- 
moth Cave. The tones and gestures were so wonder- 
fully alive, that they thrilled every person present We 
seemed actually to see the gloomy shadow of the rocks, 
and hear the muffled roar of the waters, and then 
emerge at once into the &iry sparkle of the alabaster 
grottos. "Nothing ever impressed my imagination 
like that awful and beautiful cave," said he. " If ever 
the remembrance should express itself in music, I will 
represent a hunter separated from his companions, and 
lost in the wide forest. Fairies come in answer to his 
bugle, and lead him into the recesses of the cave float- 
ing before him, and gambolling to their own music. 
Grim spectres stalk across their path, like huge shadows, 
and shriek, and jibe, and mutter. The hunter turns 
away with the flying fairies, and presently hears the 
horns of his companions calling him in the distant 
wood." He touched the keys of tho piano, and there came 
forth a strain wildly beautiful, strangely ethereal and 
visionaiy. When he paused, I asked him to play it 
again ; but he could not. It was a foolish request; for 
I knew full well that such breathings are from the 
unseen world, and will not come when they are called. 

Dahl, the celebrated Norwegian landscape-painter, is 
distinguished by this same expression of strong, free 
life. There is a wild boldness in his choice of subjects, 
and remarkable fidelity to nature in the mode of ex- 
pression. His sunshine and rainbows are said to have 
a transparent reality, which makes them seem like the 
beautiful phenomena they represent. He painted a 
landscape in Italy, with the light of Vesuvius on it, 
and it radiated an actual glow, almost startling in 
effect. Bergenstift, the district which contains bis 
native city of Bergen, is remarkable for bold and 
romantic scenery, from which he has taken a series of 
pictures highly valued by his countrymen. He has 
been for many years a professor in Dresden; but though 
domesticated among the Germans, he clings with in- 
tense affection to his own Norway, the grand, the 
simple, and the free. lie has always kept up affection- 
ate correspondence with the schoolmaster who taught 
him when he was a boy, and who is proud enough of 
hlfl gifted pupil. In one of his letters, the old man 
happened to mention the uncommon scarcity of wood, 
and how much it cost him to keep his school-house 
warm. Dahl sent him a landscape, with a remarkable 
tree in the foreground, and a broken stump, in which 
the grain of the wood was so wonderfully natural, that 
the spectator was continually tempted to break off the 
splinters. " You will have no excuse if you do not 
keep yourself warm now," wrote the great artist, in his 
friendly reply, "for }ou eee 1 have sent you wood 
enough." The old man might, indeed, have purchased 
abundance of fuel by the sale of this landscape; for 
Dahl's productions command a very high price. But 
he could not do it. He preferred to let his limbs shiver 
a little, and keep tho picture to warm his heart. 
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Thonraldsen, the Dane, son of a poor Btone^ntter 
from Iceland, is admitted to be the greateat of modem 
Bculpton. In him the wildnees of Northern life wae 
chastened by seyere parity of classical taste. But his 
characteristics were gprandeur and strength. When his 
subjects required the embodiment of grace and beauty, 
they were always remarkable for simplicity and natural- 



ness. 



Andersen, the beautiful Banish novelist, is deficient 
in the element of power. lie writes with the delicate 
shadings of a woman's pen. But though vigour is not 
his characteristic, lite is. In his graceful pictorial 
style, groups are presented with such distinctness of 
outline, and yiridness of colouring, that they actually 
seem present with us, like beloved realities. 

Jenny Lind, the Swedish vocalist, who is making for 
herself a world-wide reputation, is peculiarly distin- 
guished by simplicity of manner. Trained with rigour 
ous thoroughnesa in the science of music, and with a 
voice naturally pure and flexible, she is said to owe her 
power over the aodienoe mainly to the&ct that Bhe/eeU 
what she sings. Low in statnre, and plain in person, 
yet in her inspired moments the inward light shines 
through her countenance, and makes it beautiful. 

Wluii natural, true life breathes through Fredrika 
Bremer^s writings ! They are a little falsified by con- 
temporary models, and by contact with extreme civiliza- 
tion ; but in their freshness, simplicity, and naturalness, 
what a strong contrast to French novels, wherein human 
nature is acted with such marvellous talent ! Emllie 
Carlen portrays the outward forms of life and passion 
with as much naturalness and distinctness as Fredrika ; 
but there are interior depths/which she has not sounded, 
like her more spiritual contemporary. Swedenborg 
says there are three apartments in the soul of man : — 
the outer, through which the senses act on the external 
world, is open in all men ; the second, from which the 
light of intellect shines through the senses, is open, in 
greater or less degrees, in most men ; into the inmost 
shrine comes light directly from the spiritual world, 
shines throuffh the transparent intellect, irradiates the 
senses, and uieds ethereal glory on all external things. 
According to the degree in which the veil of this 
sanctuaiy is removed, and the direction in which its 
rays are turned by temperament and education, men 
become prophets, poets, or artists. Fredrika's pen 
continually transmits this divine light Hence, some- 
thing of the soul's progress is contained within her 
faithful transcript of outward life ; and this it is which 
gives such a peculiar charm to her writings. 

Sir James Mackintosh, though learned beyond his 
time, wrote an article in 1807, which strikes us oddly 
enough, now that German intellect has assumed its 
rightful place among the constellations of the universe. 
SpeaJcing of writers who might be considered likely to 
survive their own age, he says, "I comprehend even 
Qoethe and Schiller within the scale ; though I know 
that few, either in France or England, will agree 
with me." 

Similar narrowness of vision has led us to underrate 
the nations farther north. But one after another has 
risen on our astonished vision, — sculptor, novelist, 
musician, painter, poet, and vocalist, — and compelled 
us to acknowledge that in those cold regions, genius, as 
well as nature, wears a bright auroral crown. 



Non. — ^For.iDAny facts and suggestioas concerning the 
ancient Northmen, I am indebted to Samuel Laing, in bis 
philosophical and very interesting prefkoe to a translation of 
the old sagas of Kings of Norway. 



FACTS FROM THE FIELDS.— OAKE-LAW 

TACTICS. 

BY WILLIAIC HOWITT. 

No. III. — Tfli Poaohkr's Pboobus. 

WiTHiv twenty miles of London, in a delightlol 
neighbourhood, lies the beautiful villaee of Snobhanu 
In this village live many wealthy people. The neigh- 
bourhood abounds with parka, woods, and moorlands ; 
and in the village, but still more on the skirts of the 
commons, abound also the habitations of a great num- 
ber of poor people. Between the rich and the poor of 
this neighbourhood, however, as is too much the case 
all round the metropolis, there is very little intercourse. 
No two classes any where know so little of each other. 
The rich are either such as have made money in London. 
or in India, or other colonies, and have settled down 
there, as at once affording, a charming countiy and an 
easy distance from town ; or they are people who have 
houses and castles in distant parts of the kingdom, and 
occupy only these subordinate seats during the London 
season — that is, the duration of tiie pariiamentaiy 
session. 

From these causes, they seem to have no eloae links 
of connexion with the poor there. They do not look 
on them as the legitimate objects of their patronage. 
They have, afar off, their old, hereditary estates, and 
what they call their natural ties. Here they are mere 
sojourners, seeking intervals of rest and fresh air 
snatched out of the vortex of London life. The same is 
the case very much with the other classes who live in such 
places. Their lives and associations have grown else- 
where, and they know nothing, and want to know 
nothing, of the common people about them, except as 
labourers, and the like. Hence, their splendid equi- 
pages roll along the highways and rural lanea, and the 
peasantry touch their hats as they go by, and that is all 
they know of each other. Hence the denae ignorance 
of this belt of country, which surrounds the great 
metropolis, and which has so often astonished those 
who made the discovery of it. In many of these vil- 
lages, there were never, if there be yet, schools since the 
Norman conquest The thick darkness that lies over 
the mindrt of the peasantry, farmers even, and often of 
the squirearchy, is amaeing. While, too, the splendour 
of existence and intercourse of luxurious living amongst 
the aristocracy is extraordinary, the poverty of uie 
common people is equally extraordinary ; the very exist- 
ence of which is often totally unknown to the wealthy, 
because this population attracts none of their attention, 
which is fixed on each other, and on the fosoinations of 
London. 

Till you get beyond this distance, London pricee for all 
articles of life prevail ; nay, the prices of many things is 
even higher. Bread, meat, coals, house-rent, all are as 
high as in London, or higher. The aristocracy do not 
even take care to provide cottages for their labourers in 
many places, but their erection is left to builders and 
speculators, who lay on cent, per cent for their outlay 
on tenements which are frequently only of wood, and 
are at once oold in winter, and especially liable to fire 
all the year round. The wages of the labourers, how- 
ever, do not bear anv proportion to these high charges. 
They seldom exceed twelve shillings a-week, and for 
many months every winter they are unemployed. 

In the village and on the commons about Snobham, 
the rent of a labourer's cottage is seldom less than 9<. 
a-year, and for this it is small, and has but a small 
garden. Imagine, then, in addition to this, meat at 
9d. and Is, per pound, coals at 2$. per hundred-weight 
often, and bread lOd. the quartern loaf; and what the 
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life of a Snobham labourer most be may be readily 
eonceived. 

On the edge of one of theee said oommoni, where a 
cluster of wooden houeee had been erected by a specn- 
lattre carpenter, llyed, amongst others, Tim Skipton. 
Tim was a young fellow natanlly fiiU of life and spirit, 
and, for a Surrey ohofKStick, intelligent. It is true he 
could neither read nor write, but he had a fund of native 
sense, which, under fitvourable circumstances, would hsTS 
made a superior and Bucceesful man. He was strong, 
aciiTO, and handiome. In all the sports on the com- 
mon, such as skittles, quoits, or leaping, Tim was ever 
one of the most distinguished. In the work-field he 
was equally adroit and efficient. None could iwing a 
scythe, wield a sickle or a spade, load a li*y or a corn- 
waggon better, or fell a tree In lees time. Tim, there* 
lired one of the most easy and cheerful Hres of the 
pisce and class. He was greatly admired by the girls 
of the neighbourhood, and his eociety courted by the 
young men. He was naturally merry, generous, and 
light-hearted. If things had gone pretty smoothlv with 
Tim, Tim would have gone as smoothly. But his very 
attractions proved a mischief to him. His father and 
mother had no other children ; therefore, with the 
united wsges of father and son, thev lived very fiurly. 
But Tim was often induced to join the company at the 
public house, where there was a fkmous skittle-ground, 
and the gaiety of the company there began to have a 
great charm for him. fn &ct, what other resources had 
he and his fellows 1 They were totally uneducated, and 
so were the women at home ; therefore, at home the 
men very seldom stayed, except to dig the garden occa- 
sionally, or feed the pig, if they had one ; bui in an 
evening, after the return from the field, you may see in 
all these villages the men generally at the public houses, 
and the women solitary at home, or gossipping. If the 
weather be fine, at each other^s doors. 

Tim, too, got married pretty early, and within six 
years he found himself the father of no less than five 
children. For a time he and his wile had lived with 
his fhther and mother; but the old people were be- 
coming infirm, and so they turned out, ana took a very 
small house in the wood Just by, which was let rent 
fireo, on condition that the tenant saw that the gates 
leading in and out of the wood were kept properly shut, 
and damage from cattle on the common prevented. 
Tim had now seven of family to maintain out of his 
twelve shillings a-week, and a rent of 91 a-year to pay 
out of it too. It began to be tight work. There was 
little surplus to spend at the village ale-house and 
skittle-ground ; and Tim was soon obliged to run on a 
score there, while his wife at home was more and more 
complaining of the difficulty of getting bread enough 
and fuel enough for the family. Neither Tim's temper 
nor thai of his wife grew any the better for this state of 
things. The honeymoon of youth and early marriage 
was gone for ever, and what was to supply its place 1 
The wife, with her five children about her, began to 
take in washing ; and when Tim came home, instead of 
the quiet, dry hearth there used to be» It was now damp 
with steam, and wet clothes lay about or hung about, 
and there were crying children that could not be half 
attended to by the occupied mother, who was again 
about to add to their number. Tim would fkin fly off 
firom this scene to the Holly Bush, the ale-house ; but 
there was a score on its waU, and nothing in his pocket 
to wipe it out with. But Tim was not worse off than 
the majority of his neighbours. Penury was the con- 
dition of them all. And now came winter. It came 
early and fierce, and stayed long. Intense frotiU and 
deep snows began it, continued through it, and ended 
it, or allowed it to end only in March. Through all 
this time, the whole body of labourers, with the ex- 
ception of some half dozen, were totally unemployed. 
There was nothing doing by the formers but thrashing 



— and that wis done rapidly by machine— and fodder- 
ing the cattle in the yards. The men sate at home or 
lounged about, as disconsolate ss fowls on a rainy day. 

But on what were they to livel Their summer's 
wages only suffieient» and that barely, fbr their summer 
livelihood — ^for this long, dreary time there was abso- 
lutely nothing. The men went out, when the weather 
would permit, and polled down rotten branches from 
the fir woods on the commons with long hooks, for fiiel, 
or stubbed up the stumps of the trees which had been 
felled. But for the fiur greater part of the time, the 
ground was buried in snow, or was as hard as iron with 
frost But coal they could not buy at all, and without 
wood they must pexish of cold in their wooden houses. 

In these circumstances, what were the people to dot 
Their fkthers would at onoe have gone to the parish for 
relief till the weather broke up again ; but now, there 
was the New Poor Law stared them in the face, and the 
great Union at some half doxen miles distance. If they 
went there to ask for temporary relief, they knew, i^ 
they had tried it, what would be the answer ; it would 
be, "If you want relief, you must come in." And if 
they went in, what theni Why then their little fh^ 
niture would all be sold up, and they should be ruined 
for ever. When spring came, how were they to re-corn* 
mence housekeeping 1 How were they to re-purchase 
sufficient fhmiture for even their simple wants 1 That 
which they had, had been bought out of the careful 
savings of unencumbered youth ; now they could with a 
stem struggle only find food for the day. It was in vain 
to reason with parish officer or guardian. Ouardian of 
the poor I — gross misnomer I The poor-law was in the 
heyday of its political economy wisdom, and had but 
two words — *' Come in V* 

But so well did the poor know that that ** Oome in" 
was a " take in" of the most filial kind— a ** taken m 
and done for** aflkir— that they were prepared to endnrt 
any thing before they would resort to it. They were 
not prepared to sell their whole stock and chance 
in life for a temporary accommodstion, and to be* 
come pauperized for ever for a winter^s assistanea 
They, therefore, stuck to famine and their wretched 
houses, and cursed the hard-heartedncss of a Christian 
oonntrjr. It is not to be supposed that, as they saw on 
winter evenings the carriages of the rich roll by them 
with blazing Tamps, and servants well wrapped up in 
many-caped coats, and knew that light, and warmth, 
and luxury, were abounding in their houses, that this 
tended at all to promote ideas of justice and gentleness 
in their minds, or to imbue them with the charity 
inculcated by the Christian religion. " If they don't 
care for us, why should we care fbr them?" was the 
language that began to be very frequent amongst the 
poor of Snobham; and the eyes of the young men 
began to be turned towards the woods and parks that 
lay all around, and the idea of hares running there in 
thousands, that might produce miracles of peaoe 
amongst their crying children, became very preaoul- 
nant 

There were, in fact, strong bands of poachera arfoot, 
and Tim was not long in joining them. He was young, 
active, full of spirit in whatever he undertook, and he 
was now strongly embittered against what he termed 
the heartless gentry. Tim was soon, therefore, at the 
head of half a score who used to frequent the Holly 
Bush. They pursued the game in the night, aud 
having nothing to do in the day, could thus take plenty 
of rest. By this means the cottages on the common 
were chiefly supplied with food; not, in fact, with a 
constant diet of hares and pheasants, but with the cash 
which it brought from the London market. Why don't 
gentlemen who have game-preserves take the same 
precaution against hungry peasants as they do against 
weasels and hawks, and, as they cannot shoot them, see 
that they are employed and fed ? 
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Bot the oonsnmption of game to this extent did not 
long escape the oDseiration of the keepers. Seyere as 
the weather was, they began to watch, and were not 
long in meeting with the poachers, but perceived that 
they were too strong to engage with them of themselres. 
Speedily they were strengthened by forces calculated to 
cope with the forces of the poachers. They met in the 
woods, and fought. There were two of the keepers' 
party shot on the spot, and others wounded. The rest 
made their escape; and whether any of the poachers 
were wounded, it could not be ascertained; bat none 
were killed, for none of the peasantry of the country 
round were missing. The proprietors of the different 
estates were now. on the alert. The woods were more 
assiduously watched ; the number of watchers was 
from week to week augmented ; but this did not dimi- 
nish the consumption of the game. Hunger, deadly 
and increasing hunger, was in every peasant's cottage, 
and there was no relief except the ruinous relief of ike 
Union, which was like buying ease in an agonizing 
disease, with a death-draught of laudanum. 

The poachers, therefore, only extended their maraud- 
ing expeditions to more distant scenes for a while, till 
the nearer keepers were put off their guard, when 
sndden inroads were made into their territories again, 
and whole cart-loads of hares swept off in a night 
Again the deadly encounters took place, and the whole 
kingdom was horrified by the relations of these in the 
newspapers. They were read, and exclaimed over as 
horrible, and laid down again; and perhaps some 
Joseph Hume, or John Bright, in Parliament, asked the 
Home Secretary if he noticed these things, and what 
remedy he proposed, to which he gave a very misty 
answer; and there it ended. The war of the woods 
went on ; terrible deeds were done, and the spirits of 
rich and poor were embittered against each other, as if 
they were natural enemies, instead of the children of 
one Divine Parent, and the followers of the same Christ. 

This warfare had prog^ressed so successfully before the 
winter I speak of was over, that the expenses of the 
landed proprietors for night-watchers and defence of 
their game amounted to a sum that would have main- 
tained all the poor in the greatest comfort in their 
respective parishes ; and these poor, in the mean time, 
had come to regard these nroprietors as tyrants, with 
hearts of stone. The woods were now so well and 
strongly watched, that nothing but the moat bloody 
conflicts could enable the poachers to cany on their 
practices; but carried on they must be, or ^eir families 
must perish. The cry on their hearths was still, " Give 
us biead, and give us fuel, or we shall be frozen to 
death." The ciy of the Union, and the guardians of 
the poor, was still, " Come in, and we will sell you up/' 
At this crisis the minds of the poachers of Snobham 
became more dark and fierce than ever. As they re- 
turned at midnight from unsuccessiul reconnoitring of 
the woods, where they perceived their foes in great 
force, and the sheep would start up from some sheltered 
hollow, and scour away in alarm, a fellow at Tim's 
elbow whispered, 

" And Where's the difference between these four- 
legged animals and those that we have gone after to- 
night r 

"Difference!" said Tim, to whom such an idea had 
never oecurrod. '' Why, man, these are property : nay, 
the deuce, Jem, I'm no sheep stealer, nor mean to be, 
come what will." 

" But why not, Timl" retorted the man. " Live we 
must, and if not on hare, why then on mutton, I say. 
Which are better, men or sheep 1 Is it fitting that our 
children die of hunger, and these fellows, who refiise us 
a shilling till we get work again, have hares in the 
woods, and sheep on the fields, and we must neither 
touch a tuft of fur nor a lock of woolt No— the devil 
—say I." 



Tim Skipton revolted at the idea of being a sheep- 
stealer, though he actually gloried in being a poaehor, 
and thought it quite heroic, and a prosecution of true 
justice; but as they went homewwds, he found the 
arguments of his companions gradually taking the 
other side. Three days after, the whole parish was 
startled with the news that three sheep had been 
slaughtered in a croft close to the villiq^, and the 
bodies carried off, though the skins were left behind. 
They turned out to be the butcher's, and he being a 
very active and zealous man of business, was soon seen 
attended by constables, and armed with a search-war- 
rant, paying a domiciliary visit to the huts on the 
common. They had passed through two or three of 
them, when a sudden idea seemed to strike the batcher, 
who was a jolly, well-fed, and well-disposed man. When 
they were in the next cottage, he went straight into the 
pantry, and looking at the bare shelves, he asked the 
wife, "Where are your provisions? Where is your 
bread ? Where are your potatoes 1" 

" Ton see all on those shelves that we have, sir," 
replied the poor woman, whose thin and ghastly fea- 
tures bore testimony to the dreadful truth of her words. 

" What !" said the butcher, "you don't say so I Have 
you nothing at aU to eaX in. the house f 

" No, sir, nor have had these two days. God knows 
we have had not a mouthful of bread this morning, nor 
know where it is to come from." 

" And have you no fire this terrible weather T 

" Oh no ! how should wc, how can we, have fire, 
when coals are half-arcrown a-hundred, and the snow is 
three feet deep in the woods 1" 

" But why don't you go to the parish, then 1 you 
must not be lost." 

" But we shall be lost if we go there. They will sell 
up all our bits of things, and then what is to become of 
us at spring 1 No, sir, we may as well die this winter as 
another ; and the sooner the better, for there seems to 
be no bowels of compassion left in this country ; and 
we are looked on as an encumbrance." 

"But it is rank madness, woman," replied the 
butcher, " to talk in that way. You ought to get food 
any how for yourself and children." 

" Well, sir," said the poor woman meekly, " I suppose 
those who killed your sheep thought so ; but we can 
neither get ours that way nor by going into the Union, 
to be turned out at spring, without house, home, or a 
stool to sit on." 

The butcher seemed struck with serious thought ; he 
went on with his search from house to house, but the 
scenes which met him made him only the more asto- 
nished. There was not a house with a loaf or a fire. 
There were women wasted to skeletons, and meagre 
men, sitting sunk, as it were, in the panUyiing stupor 
of despair. There were children like little old men and 
women, famished, past being clamorous, and wearing 
the patient aspect of approaching inanition. There 
was fever doing its burning work, on oouch and in bed, 
and its fire was the only fire to be found. 

The good man, horrified by what he saw, hastily took 
his leave, abandoning his search, and hurrying home, 
took a piece of paper, wrote down " Subsobiptioh List 
FOR THX Starvimo Poor," Rud hcadcd it with 5L With 
this he set forth, and proceeded to the nearest house of 
the wealthy. Here his stoiy excited the utmost wonder 
and eompassion ; for, take the human heart out of its 
conventionalities, and it is a human heart still. The 
butcher's appeal was instantly and eveiy where re- 
sponded to ; and while the subscription was going on, 
a piece of meat, a loaf, and a quantity of potatoes, were 
going to every cottage, and a load of coals progressed 
Arom house to house, leaving at each a sack to cook the 
meat and potatoes with. The whole village and neigh- 
bourhood seemed roused, as it were, out of a dream, 
and food, fire, and warm articles of clothing were mus- 
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tend up in great qoantiUes, and distributed ; and dif- 
ferent gentlemen commenced the daily manafaclure of 
Bonp for the poor. 

The misery waa alleviated. Those in fever were 
attended gratuitously by the surgeon, and every body 
breathed all the more freely from having given to the 
heart this refieshment of humanity. Time went on, 
and the stolen sheep and the dismal discovery of the 
destitution which the theft led to were less and leas 
thought of. Every body spoke with delight of the 
benerolenoe of the well-U>do people of Snobham. 
All was supposed to be cured and set right But 
waa it sol Far from it. The winter continued, and 
drove its reign into the very heart of spring. The 
Union and the guardians of the poor had never altered 
their system; the fanners had not yet set to work any 
more labourers ; the coahi were burnt, the subscription 
ezhaosted, and the cottages, with the exception of the 
daily dole of soup from the great houses, were as desti- 
tute as ever. The wealthy, living in the remembrance 
of their benevolence, foigot that one act does not dissi- 
pate fixed eausea, any more Uian one pill will cure a 
chronic disease. They thought all was right now, 
because they had set all right two months before, and 
because in their own houses there was no pressure of 
distress to remind them of such a thing any where else. 

The parish of Snobham was, therefore, once more, 
unexpectedly electrified by the news of a desperate 
encounter in the neighbouring woods between the 
keepers and poachers, in which three keepers were 
killed, and five of the poachers captured. And these 
five poachers turned out to be five of the very cottagers 
of Snobham, who had been so generously relieved by 
this very winter's subscription t On this, nothing could 
exceed the indignant amazement of the public. " What ! 
the very men so generously assisted by their neighbours ! 
Who had had coals, bread, potatoes, meat and soup ! 
What 1 the very people so kindly attended by the 
doctor, and clothed by the ladies ! What ! all that 
linen, those stockings, and those blankets ! Ungrateful 
wretches t hopeless, incurable generation I The poor 
of Snobham were given up as a most worthless race, 
destitute of every grateful sentiment, and too proud to 
go into a Union, but not to steal. 

From that hour the stream of charity at Snobham was 
froasen for ever. No one thought of recommending 
the parish authorities to adopt the plan of a little 
weekly relief at this season, till the weather broke up ; — 
none buttf half-pay officer, who had lately come thither, 
and he recommended it in vain. He made an effort 
once — ^he wrote to the commissioners at Somerset house, 
to relax the rigour of the law, and grant ipermission to 
the relieving officers to g^ve outndoor relief. It was the 
worst period of the reign of those Somerset-house 
monardis; when the wisdom of political economy was 
strong in them—and the reply was short — the request 
could not be complied with — it would be a dangerous 
exception. 

So misery and poaching went on. The five men who 
were concerned in the affray in the woods, were trans- 
ported for life ; and Tim Skipton, who was of the party, 
but escaped detection, now deprived of his old com- 
panions» fell by necessity into the association of others. 
These were a worse and more desperate set. They were 
great frequenters of the Holly Bush, where they 
caroused till late of a night, and then issued forth in a 
state of brutal phrenzy, capable of the most sanguinary 
deeds. The spirit of revenge ^vas strong in them on 
account of their comrades, as they called them, who 
were transported. These men included in their number 
the Bheep-kUlers of the former part of the winter. They 
were guilty of still more— of various burglaries in 
different parts of the neighbourhood ; and Tim Skipton, 
now driven by progressive circumstances into their 
constant company, was in for whatever they might 



undertake. The once active, handsome, light-hearted 
youth, had now a dark and downward look. His 
whiskers and hair were thick and wild; his dross 
resembled that of a shabby keeper — his features were 
stamped with the indefinable character of the scamp. At 
home, a swarm of dirty children and a wife grown wiry 
in her temper, and acid in her words, from constant 
suffering and contention with hunger and hungry 
children, and tbo refusal of all her former rich customers 
to give her any more washing, made him as surly and 
glum as the darkest night on which he pursued his now 
established practices. There were blows and cursea 
between the married pair, and kicks and cuffs to the 
screaming children, that were enough to make the place 
loathsome to the very vilest creature in the human 
form. 

After one of these scenes, Tim Skipton sallied forth 
one night, and in less than half an hour after was down 
in the depths of a wood that skirted the most sullen 
portion of the sullen Mole. A ridge of a sort of clayey 
sand rose high on one side above this hollow wood, and 
the dark, sluggish river ran at its feet.*' In the hollow 
descent of this crumbly sort of cliff, ancient and ivy- 
covered trees spread a double gloom. But it was a 
place where the gang usually met, as at once near and 
obscure, and here they had agreed to meet to-night. 
Tim Skipton, excited by the quarrel at home, and by 
the spirits he had taken in passing the Holly Bush, 
strode on through the Egyptian darkness of this wood 
without the care usual on such occasions. Tho dead 
sticks beneath his feet cracked as he passed, without his 
noticing them. He pushed through bush and briar, and 
felt neither rend nor scratch. He had now reached the 
brink of the river, and advanced towards a huge hollow 
tree, where they usually made their rendezvous. A low 
whistle which he gave when a few yards ofi) was 
answered in the same manner, and coming forward to 
the entrance of the tree whoso interior cavity was 
capacious enough to hold half a dozen men, he was 
suddenly seized by the collar by no feeble hands. 

" Hollo ! there Joe, hollo Jem ! hands-off, no joking 
there ; I am not in the humour ! " 

" Nor we neither," replied two voices at once, which 
he recognized as not those of his comrades, but of the 
keepers. In an instant down went his gun, and he 
grappled with his antagonists. There were two of them, 
who had simultaneously seized on him, he being well 
seen by them who had been watching there some time, 
while he coming suddenly into the pitchy darkness, 
could see nothing. But with an abrupt whirl he flung 
off one of the assailants, and graspecf the body of the 
other with the strain of a boa-constrictor to raise him 
from the ground. But his opponent was not so lightly 
overthrown, and the struggle became at once violent 
and desperate. The two heaved and writhed to and 
fro, amid oaths and curses from the other keepers 
behind. The bushes were trodden down, the dead 
boughs crushed around them, and in the next moment, 
down went the combatants together — it was into the 
river ! There was a desperate splash, and all was silent. 

Several dark forms advanced, and gazed intently from 
the gloomy bank, on the gloomy and scarcely visible 
stream — but there was no further .%ound or motion. 

" They arc drowned, by G — d I " said a deep voice ; 
and then there was another pause, and then a mingled 
clamour of tongues full of wonder and terror, and the 
party rushed hastily away up the wood. 

The next day a strange rumour began to run about 
Snobham and its commons, — that a keeper and a 
poacher were drowned in Sandy-side wood ; and the wifo 
of Tim Skipton was seen flying across the common in 
that direction, foUowedby a troop of shrieking children. 
The current of tho population speedily set in in that 
direction, and before an hour |wa8 over, the bodies of 
Tim Skipton and a well-known keeper, famous for his 
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mttflcular strength, and dare^eTil ooniage were bnmglit 
np by the drags, clasped as firmly in each other's arms, 
and with the same air of defiance, with which they had 
no doubt plunged unexpectedly together into the 
sullen Mole. 

Here was the end of the Poaeker*9 ProgreBs, The 
man who, with moderate wages and a humane spirit of 
necessary relief in the depth of winter might hare lired 
a respectable and comparatively happy man, had lived 
and died thus ; and six families, including those of the 
men transported, were thrown permanently on the 
parish for ftiU support, when a partial assistance bes- 
towed in the season of absolute need would have left 
these men still able and willing to labour for them 
whenever labour was to be had. 

It was one of the worst days that ever dawned on 
England when the Poor Jjaw was made backer to the 
Game Laws ; and that institution which was intended 
to alleviate the labourers' distress was converted into an 
engine to aggravate it ; and to drive the unemployed 
from wretchedness to desperation, from beggary to blood. 
Till these things are altered, let no man condemn the 
crimes committed in such circumstances as I have 
related, without condemning still more their causes. 
Let not our nerves start and quiver at the shriek of the 
tortured criminal, without inducing ns to relax the 
ecreto that crushes him. 



BTABLIGHT IN THE ODBNWALD. 

BY J. BATARD TATLOB. 

Upov the mountain's rugged crest 

There lingers still a glow, 
But twilight's gathering gloom haa drest 

The valleys far below. 
No wild wind sways the forest pine, 

No breese bends down the flower, 
A.nd dimly seem the stars to shine 

Upon the vesper hour ! 

Here, in the fading sunset light, 

I breathe the upper air. 
And hear the low, sad voice of Night 

Inviting Earth to prayer. 
Still deeper, through the calm profbund. 

The Rolemn shadows fall. 
And rest upon the hills around 

Like Nature's fiineral pall f 

Now comes, to break the breathless spells 

In blended evening-hymn, 
The chime of many a distant bell 

From valleys deep and dim ; 
And as they fall, the warder-star. 

That guards the twilight pale. 
Looks o'er the eastern hills a&r, 

And dona his silver mail. 

The shadows deepen aa I stand. 

The rosy glow is gone, 
And we^ttward, toward my native land. 

The sunset marehes on i 
Te stars, to whose familiar glanoe 

My thoughts are lifted free, 
Bhine, glimmering o'er the wide tzpaase. 

And bear them home for me I 

Night comes with silence, wrapt in prayer, 

But to my spirit-ear 
Kind household voices fill the air, 

Fond eyes are bmming near ; 
The love, whose pinions never rest^ 

Soars, tireless, o'er the sea, 
And by the thrill unthin my breast, 

I know they speak of m". t 



The spirit of the starlight hour 

Makes dim the eye with tears, 
And yielding to its spell of power, 

I muse on vanishea years ; 
Till, through the gloom, no more is heard 

The solemn vesper chime, 
And mourn the dark pines, fiaintly atirredi 

The hurrying march of Time t 
Odenwald, October, 1844. 



CONFERENCES. 

BT SDWABO TOVL. 

Scene, — London. Time,— a.t>, 1847. 

Woman, 
I rouvD a scrap of fbod in the street — 
I think it was some sort of meat — 
It was dirty with the tread of feet 

Man. 
I saw a dog gnawing a bone— 
I drove the beast away with a stone — 
I seized his dinner, and made it my own. 

OiH. 

I ate not a morsel yesterday — 
I have eaten nothing to-day— 
I prowl like a famished wolf for prey. 

Boy, 
I saw a child munching some bread — 
I had been two days unfed — 
I snatched the food, and away I fled. 

Woman, 

The Thames is rapid^the Thames is deep ; 
I stand on the bridges, and fall asleep. 
Thinking the Thames is rapid and deep. 

OiH, 

Tonce had hope, but hope is flown ; 
Thbse steps to the river's brink lead down ; 
I do not think it gives pain to drown. 

Boy. 
In prison you get bread to eat ; 
On some days rice ; on others, meat ; • 
And you lie on a be<l, and rest is sweet 

J£an, 

I have strength to work and would 
Work for bread, as all men should ;-^ 
Ah, good Qod ! I wish I could t 

Woman. 

Tell me, why should bread be dearl 
We shall get no bread I fear. 

Policeman, 

Come, move on, yon can't stop here. 
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The Cardinals Daughter. A Novel in three vols. By 
the late Bobkbt Mackbhzik Dahikl. Newby. 

The Oardinats Daughter f What an indeeorooa Ulle ! 
We may expect soon to see " The Pope's Son I " And if 
it were not herei^and high-tretaon, we should pray, that 
when Pope Pius the IXth la tnmalated to heaven, be 
may leave his mantle to a sen worthy to saeeeed him. 
This, en passant. 



Kotwithstandingits title, "The Cardinars Danglitei^ 
is a vety proper book, and quite free from the unwhole- 
some excitement of the works of our Gallic neighbours. 
The author has chosen a very striking period for his 
fictltiooB narrative, which is interwoven with Henry 
Ylllth's divorce and marriage, Anna Boleyn's death, 
and the Reformation. The nominal heroine is the 
daughter of Wokey, the Cardinal par exceUence of 
English story. Her lover, Ralph Brandon, is one of the 
principal movers of the Reformed religion; but his 
elopement with a nUn makes the disinterestedness of 
the sentiments he utters very questionable. The author 
describes him as "a man whose acquirements were 
beyond his years, and his views beyond the period 
in which he lived. His hatred of oppressions — bis 
ardent love of freedom^his generous hope of liberty of 
conscience, and desire, amounting almost to passion, to 
see his countrymen freed from the admitted power of 
despotism in the crown, proceeded from a clear know- 
ledge of the hideous evils which existed from ideas fed 
by the unquenchable hope of a vigorous mind, from 
vast and brilliant views of human rights, and the active 
benevolence of thought, the noblest element of greatness 
of soul." In a colloquy with Wolsey, he thus boldly 
expresses himself : '' The popedom of a king will be as 
odious as that of a priest, its despotism no less. Liberty 
of conscience I deem to be my birth-right, and I will 
fight for it by the side of any who will suffer in such a 
cause. Not that alone. We crave the liberty which 
our Others eiyoved— freedom from capricious wrong- 
justice, and published law. We claim for the poor man 
protection from the rich ; for the rich, the right to ei\joy 
his possessions, although a courtier covet them." 

Henrietta de Mayenne (the Cardinal's daughter) is 
disgusted with the monotony of conventual life, but 
in her anticipated freedom she dwells more on the evils 
she avoids than the temptations to which she will be 
exposed on her entrance into society ; and much more 
on the pleasures she is to obtain than the good she is 
to perform. The most interesting character in the book, 
and the real heroine is Pauline, the companion of 
smugglers. She is of that homogeneous class to which 
belong Gtoethe's Mignon, Byron's Kaled, Scott's Fenella, 
and victor Hugo's Esmeralda; yet with sufficient indi- 
viduality to acquit the author of direct plagiarism. Her 
devotion to Ralph Brandon, his escapes, and her unre- 
quited love, form the principal romance of the book, pJxA 
carry with them our earnest sympathy. Walter Scott 
has made the public fastidious, as regards historioal 
novels, but we venture to recommend " The Cardinal's 
Daughter" as a well illustrated piece of history. The 
scenic effect is In excellent keeping, though merging 
occasionally into melo-dramatic action, when, the rivals 
clash their swords, exit fighting, and then come on the 
stage again fighting, and finish off fatally. The author 
has opened the inmost recesses of Wolsey*s heart, — the 
character is drawn flatteringly. We were not prepared 
to hear that he was not "sordid, and that avarice formed 
no part of his character." He certainly had a heart of 
gentle mould, that could be warmed by love and chilled 
by remorse. His adherence to his faith, and his effort 
to maintain papal power, were as much influenced by 
personal gratification as Henty*s r^ectlon of it. It 
shocks one's preconceived reverence for the early parti- 
sans of reform, to raid of the "rabble rout" by which 
they were Joined, and the fiinatical zeal which was roused 
to extinguish bigotry and superstition. Many of them 
were, as the author says, " Men who had attained one 
great truth, the very light of which seemed to have 
rendered them incapable of seeing any other. Fierce In 
their gloomy tenets, and enthusiastic in needless things." 
*' Put not your trust In princes," is the good old moral 
that adorns the tale ; and, " Expect not success from 
any effort which is not made with pure motives, and 
singleness of heart" 
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Tbb Rid Sbobs. 

3t hans ohazstlur avduisbh. 

TransUUed by A nna Mary HowiU, 

Thirb was once a little girl who was rery pretty and 
delicate, but in summer she was forced to run about with 
bare feet, she was so poor, and in winter wear large 
wooden shoes, which made her little insteps quite red, 
and that looked so dangerous ! 

In the middle of the village lived old Mother Shoe- 
maker; she sate and sewed together, as well as she 
could, a little pair of shoes out of old red strips of cloth ; 
they were very clumsy, but it was a kind thought. They 
were meant for the little girl. The little girl was called 
Karen. 

On the very day her mother was buried, Karen 
received the red shoes, and wore them for the first 
time. They were certainly not intended for mourning, 
but she had no others, and with stockingleas feet she 
followed the poor straw coffin in them. 

Suddenly a large old carriage drove up, and a large 
old lady aate in it : she looked at the little girl, felt 
comrassion for her, and then said to the clergyman, 

" Here, give me the little girl, I will adopt her ! " 

And Karen believed all this happened on account of 
the red shoes, but the old lady thought they were hor- 
rible, and they were burnt. But Karen herself was 
cleanly and nicely dressed ; she must learn to read, and 
sew ; and people said she was a nice little thing, but 
the looking-glass laid : " Thou art more than nice, thou 
art beautiful!" 

Now the queen once trarelled through the land, and 
she had her little daughter with her. And this little 
daughter was a princess, and people streamed to the 
castle, and Karen was there also, and the little princess 
stood in her fine white dress, in a window, and let her- 
self be stared at ; she had neither a train nor a golden 
crown, %ut splendid red morocco shoes. They were 
certainly fitr handsomer than those Mother Shoemaker 
had made for little Karen. Kothing in the world can 
be compared with red shoes. 

Now Karen was old enough to be confirmed ; she had 
new clothes, and was to have new shoes also. The rich 
shoemaker in the city took the measure of her little 
foot. This took place at his house : in his room where 
stood large glass-cases, filled with elegant shoes and 
brilliant boots. All this looked charming, but the o!d 
lady could not see well, and so had no pleasure in them. 
In the midst of the shoes stood a pair of red ones, Just 
like those the princess had worn. How beautiful they 
were ! The shoemaker said also they had been made for 
the child of a count, but had not fitted. 

" That must be patent leather ! " sard the old lady, 
" they shine so I " 

" Yes, they shine ! " said Karen, and they fitted, and 
were bought, but the old lady knew nothing about their 
being red, else she would never have allowed Karen to 
have gone in red shoes to be confirmed. Yet such was 
the case. 

Everybody looked at her feet ; and when she stepped 
through the chanceMoor on the church pavement, It 
seemed to her as If the old figures on the tombs, there 
portraits of old preachers and preachers' wives, with stiff 
ruffs, and long black dresses, fixed their eyes on her red 
shoes. And she thou<rht only of them as the clergyman 
laid his hand upon her head, and spoke of the holy 
baptism, of the covenant with God, and how she phould 
be now a matured Christian ; and the organ pealed so 
solemnly ; the sweet children's voices sang, and the old 




music-directors Bang, but Karen only thought of her red 
ehocs. 

In the afternoon, the oM lady heard from every one 
that the ahoes had been red, and she said that it was 
very wrong of Karen, that it waa not at all becoming, 
and that in future Karen should only go in black shoes 
to church, eren when she should be older. 

The next Sunday there was the sacrament, and Karen 
looked at the black shoes, looked at the red ones — 
looked at them again, and put on the red shoes. 

The sun shone gloriously ; Karen and the old lady 
walked along the path through the corn; it was rather 
dusty there. 

At the church-door stood an old soldier with a cnztch, 
and with a wonderfully long beard, which was more red 
than whit«, and he bowed to the ground, and asked the 
old lady whether he might dust her shoes. And Karen 
stretched out her little foot.' 

" See ! what beautiful dancing-shoes ! " said the 
soldier, "sit firm when you dance;" and he put his 
hand out towards the solos. 

And the old lady gave the old soldier an alms, and 
went into the church with Karen. 

And all the people in the church looked at Karen's 
red shoes, and all the pictures, and as Karen knelt before 
the altar, and raised the cup to her lipi^, she only thought 
of the red shoes, and they seemed to swim in it ; and 
she forgot to sing her psalm, and she forgot to pray, 
" Our Father in Heaven ! " 

Now all the people went out of church, and the old 
lady got into her carriage. Karen raised her foot to get 
in aft<2r her, when the old soldier said, 

" Look, what beautiful dancing shoes ! " 

And Karen could not help dancing a step or two, and 
when she began, her legs continued to dance ; it was just 
as though the shoes had power over them. She danced 
round Xha church comer, she could not leave off; the 
coachman was obliged to run after, and catch hold of 
her, and he lifted her in the carriage, but her feet con- 
tinued to dance so that she trod on the old lady dread- 
fully. At length she took the shoes off, and then her 
legs had peace. 

The shoes were placed in a clo«etathome, but Karen 
could not avoid looking at them. « 

Now the old lady was sick, and it was said she could 
not recover? She must be nursed and waited upon, and 
there was no one whose duty it was so much as Karen's. 
But there was a great ball in the city, to which Karen 
waa invited. She looked at the old lady, who could not 
recover, she looked at the red shoes, aud she thought 
there could be no sin in it ;— she put on the red shoes, 
she might do that also, she thought. But then she 
went to the ball and began to dance. 

When she wanted to dance to the right, the shoes 
would dance to the left, and when she wanted to dance 
up the room, the shoes danced back again, down the 
steps, into the street, and out of the city gate. She 
danced, and was forced to dance straight out into the 
gloomy wood. 

Then it was suddenly light up among the trees, and 
she fancied it must be the moon, for there was a face ; 
but it was the old soldier with the red beard ; he sate 
there, nodded his head, and said, " Look, what beautiful 
dancing-shoes !*' 

Then she was terrified, and wanted to fling off the 
red shoes, but they clung fast ; and she pulled down 
her stockings, but the shoes seemed to have g^own to 
her feet. And she danced, and must dance, over fields 
and meadows, in rain and sunshine, by night and day ; 
but at night it was the most fearful. 

She danced over the churchyard, but the dead did 
not dance, — they had somethiug better to do than to 
dance. She wished to seat herself on a poor man's 
grave, where the bitter tansy grew ; but for her there 
was neither peace nor rest; and when she danced 



towards the open church door, she saw an angel stand- 
ing there. He wore long, white garments; he had 
wings which reached from his shoulders to the earth ; 
his countenance was severe and grave ; and in his hand 
he held a sword, broad and glittering. 

" Dance shalt thou I" said he, — " dance in thy red 
shoes till thou art pale and cold 1 till thy skin shrivels 
up, and thou art a skeleton 1 Dance shalt thou from 
door to door, and where proud, vain children dwell, 
thou shalt knock, that they may hear thee and tremble I 
Dance shalt thou !" 

" Mercy T cried Karen. But she did not hear the 
angel's reply, for the shoes carried her through the gate 
into the fields, across roads and bridges, and she must 
keep ever dancing. 

One morning she danced past a door which she well 
knew. Within sounded a psalm ; a coffin, decked with 
flowers, was borne forth. Then she knew that the old 
lady was dead, and felt that she was abandoned by all, 
and condemned by the angel of God. 

She danced, and she was forced to dance through the 
gloomy night. The shoes carried her over stack and 
stone ; she w^as torn till she bled ; she danced over the 
heath till she came to a little house. Here, she knew, 
dwelt the executioner ; and she tapped with her fingers 
at the window, and said, " Come out ! come out 1 I 
cannot come in, for I am forced to dance !" 

And the executioner said, " Thou dost not know who 
I am, I fancy 1 I strike bad people's heads off; and 
I hear that my axe rings !" 

"Don't strike my head off!" said Karen, "then 
I can't repent of my sins ! But strike off my feet in the 
red shoes I'* 

And then she confessed her entire sin, and the exe- 
cutioner struck off her feet with the red shoes, but the 
shoes danced away with the little feet across the field 
into the deep wood. 

And he carved out little wooden feet for her, and 
crutches, taught her the psalm criminals always sing; 
and she kissed the hand which had wielded the axe, 
and went over the heath. 

" Now I have suffered enough for the red shoes ]** 
said she ; " now I will go into the church that people 
may see me !** And she hastened towards the church 
door; but when she neared it, the red shoes danced 
before her, and she was terrified, and turned round. 

The whole week she was unhappy, and wept many 
bitter tears; but when Sunday returned, she said, 
" Well, now I have suffered and struggled enough ! 
I really believe I am as good as many a one who sits 
in the church, and holds her head so high !** 

And away she went boldly; but she had not got 
&rther than the churchyard gate before she saw the 
red shoes dancing before her ; and she was frightened, 
and turned back, and repented of her sin from her 
heart 

And she went to the parsonage, and begged that 
they would take her into service ; she would be very 
Industrious, she said, and would do everything she 
could; she did not care about the wages, only she 
wished to have a home, and be with gONod people. 
And the clergyman's wife waa sorry for her, and took 
her into service ; and she was industrious and thought- 
ful. She sate still and listened when the clergyman 
read the Bible in the evenings. All the children 
thought a deal of her ; but when they spoke of dress, 
and grandeur, and beauty, she shook her head. 

The following Sunday, when the family was going to 
church, they aisuiced her whether she would not go with 
them ; but she glanced sorrowfully, with tears in her 
eyes, at her crutches. The family went to hear the 
word of God ; but she went alone into her little 
chamber ; there was only room for a bed and chair to 
stand in it ; and here she sate down with her j)rayer- 
book ; aud whilst she read with a pious iLind, the wind 
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bore the Btrains of the organ towards her, and she 
raised her tearful countenance, and said, "O God^ 
help me !" 

And the son shone so clearly ! and straight before 
her stood the angel of Ood in white garments, the same 
she had seen that night at the church door ; but he no 
longer carried the sharp sword, but in its stead a splen- 
did green spray, full of roses. And he touched the 
ceiling with the spray, and the ceiling rose so high, and 
where he had touched it there gleamed a golden star. 
And he touched the walls, and they widened out, and 
she saw the organ which was playing ; she saw the old 
pictures of the preachers and the preachers' wives. The 
congregation sat in cushioned seats, and sang out of 
their prayer-books. For the church itsulf had come to 
the poor girl in her narrow chamber, or else she had 
come into the church. She saiiC in the pew with the 
clergyman's family, and when they had ended the 
psalm and looked up, they nodded and said, "It is 
right that thou art come !'* 

" It was through mercy !" she said. 

And the organ pealed, and the children's voices in 
the choir sounded so sweet and soft I The clear sun- 
shine streamed so warmly through the window into the 
pew where Karen sate ! Her heart was so full of sun- 
shine, peace, and joy, that it broke. Her soul flew on 
the sunshine to Ood, and there no one asked after the 
Kkd Shois. 
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No. VIII.— 7^ Turning Point. 



To 



Bad Qastein, Sept 1844. 



You are associated with all my watering-place re- 
miniscences — ^among the many thousands besides, dear 

, which we have in common. Have we not now 

for some fifteen years, or more, talked over our merry 
yet quiet month in Shropshire, as one of the pleasant- 
e^t holidays which youth and high spirits ever made for 
their keepers? the memorable stage-coach journey in 
assize time, when I was t^ken for an Umbrella-maker by a 
sickly fellow traveller, who quoted texts to make m e serious 
— the rambles up the Wrekin and to Hawkstone, and 
to Hodnet, made holy by the memory of Heber— and the 
strange gloomy old house, with its laurel-hedged garden, 
we visited at sunset — ^and the beautiful portrait of the 
unknown Lady we found in the cottage where we shel- 
tered from a shower?— and the little obliging musician, 
who played on her church organ, little voluntaries, 
neat and chirping, and round as herself] — And wan 
it not for you that 1 braved the intolerable ennui of 
Cheltenham 1 till a temper, not as yet utterly captious, 
brokedown under the dullness ofthe Promenade Concerts, 
and thcfashion of the Montpelier Gardens — and the sight 
of haggard London faces, in haggard London fineryl Well, 
then, to whom but you should I write from my present 
hiding-place (if the steady roar of the waterfall will let 
me) — the deserted Brllnncn of Bad Qastein ! 

We have been wandering for the last ten days in a 
manner thoroughly to my liking : — but there are such 
duties as letters to be written, sketches to be finished, 
shoes to be mended, and (saving your presence) linen 
to be washed : so this was appointed for a halting-place 
— and, alas ! a turning point. How, after such perfect 
vagabondizing, we are to brave Munich and Paris is a 
mystery — how, after all this laying down one's bur- 
dens with one's heavy baggage, one is to take them up 
again, without grumbling, is a riddle almost harder to 
solve. I should like you, with your somewhat over- 



refined feelings as to travelling accommodation, to have 
seen some of our halting-places. — Gratitude forbid that I 
should say a word against these Styrian inns — I have 
eaten too heartily, and slept too well in them — but 
some of them are a little primitive ! The one at Gosau, 
for instance : our first stage from Hallstadt. Fancy a 
farmhouse set among one or two orchard trees, in 
rich meadows guiltless of the slightest fence, at the 
opening of a long, green valley — ^basined in by superb 
hills — and with the Dachstein mountains in the dis- 
tance, streaked with snow — the severest, most jagged 
clifb I have seen. In the public room sat two or three 
Tyrolese peasants drinking from pewter-capped beer 
glasses — and you see the French lithographs (which 
travel every where) on the wall through an atmosphere 
of old smoke. A little open shed betwixt an apple and 
a walnut tree — hard by another penthouse, where the 
villagers come to play kUgel (skittles) offered, with its 
table and bench, a pleasant resource. One of us had 
his colours out in an instant, another his maps, another 
his pen and ink. — Meanwhile, my Panza was sent into the 
house to negociate for dinner. One small trout was all 
that remained to the Landlord's store ; and as his little 
child, an Infant in full Tyrolese suit, ran away with this 
in a net over his shoulder — the picture was pretty 
enough to be worth many a dish of fish. But ravenous 
pedestrians can't live on pictures. Meanwhile, our 
occupations were a little interrupted by the sociability 
of a tribe of hens who came hopping and pecking 
amongst our feet, with true mountain freedom. Ill- 
fated ones ! We had hardly began to find their atten- 
tions a nuisance, when the Cook appeared, who laid 
about her with a long pole, and an utter disregard of our 
convenience, and having thus unceremoniously extricated 
three, executed them at once in as summary a fashion ! 
We had " seen our dinner" with a vengeance ! But it 
went down blithely — washed on its way by beer, bitter 
with more than one "strike" of gentian, — and watched by 
the huge gentle dog Danube on one side, and on the other 
the sitting landlord, a stalwart farmer — ^who took care 
of his guests, and entertained himself at the same time, 
as American hosts, we are told, do. Ever and anon 
came screams of merriment from thd kitchen : for one 
was there abetting the production of our repast, to 
whom nothing comes amiss — and the damsels of the 
" Griinen Baum" of Gosau were excessively neat and pretty. 
And, by the way, as I am showing you the house— you 
shall have a pe::p into the culinary part thereof. At 
GoUing, Werfen, and at Lendt — we have seen precisely 
the same sort of thing. 

You must fancy a low, vaulted room, something 
between a crypt and a prison — with the bravest of bravely 
thick walls — veryBmall windows — aodaceiling crackling 
and black with the smoke of the wood fires which have 
been lighted since the house was built. This, just now, is 
starred with mill ions of flies. In the centre is a hearth, 
raised hardly as high as a table, on which the brush and 
billets are burnt — and worse sitting places might be 
found than its margin. You would have been charmed 
with a little child we caught in this attitude at the 
Boat House on the Grundel See — not yet dressed— with 
a coffee-mill between his little bare feet in which he was 
busily grinding the stock for the day. You would have 
laughed. could you have seen us the other evening on our 
arrival at GoUing, somewhere about eleven, in the midst 
of a drenching shower — taking the same post for the 
drying of our garments, while the Cooks prepared the 
supper. But when I talk of Cooks — don't run away 
with a fancy of such a gorgeously fat functionary as 
invited you to peep into the secrets of his kitchen at 
Abbeville — himself a most appetizing advertisement of 
his cuisine. Here, you shall have two or three women 
in a costume which is unspeakably quaint and droll :— 
the hair platted behind, pierced with a bodkin, and tied 
with a pair of streamers : the high crowned black straw hat 
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perched on the top of the head — and Bomctimes garnished 
with a gold tassel, which invariably nods over the brim 
behind — sometimes finished off with a flower worn behind 

the ear, as 'b clerks wear their pens. Then the bodice 

is made in the fashion in which you see Josephine's por- 
traits : — no waist at all behind, and as short a one in 
f^ont as possible — no Vienna fancy for — how shall 
I say iti — comvleting the shape. Over the gown is 
tied a gay pinlc apron — and you have your Cook or 
Chambermaid full-dressed; save that the former may 
wear a tasting-spoon, where some used to wear a breast- 
knot (or a little to the left), while the latter has a placket 
and a bunch of keys dangling at her side ; and both 
are finished with that bracelet-like necklace of silver chains 
which I find very becoming. At Oosau, we had the black 
handkerchief toque in place of the hat aforesaid ; but, 
by way of recompense, the damsels sung in the true 
Bainer fashion, most merrily. I had never before a 
meal so tunefully cooked. 

The sleeping accommodation at Gosau, though hum- 
ble enough, was clean. In the corridor, which runs 
through the house, are large leathern cushions for a 
humbler class of travellers. We had resolved to ride 
thence to Abtenau— being something weaiy with a 
twenty miles' walk to the valley and the lakes. The 
means of conveyance were two chars-Mane — here 
called einspafmera: flat oblong wicker-baskets, with 
a sort of gig which holds two passengers in each ; your 
Jehu sitting on the apron. But, Heaven save us I — 
what a road it was we had to travel I I have known some 
ups and downs in my time — and tried most kinds of 
conveyances — but the dance of that drive I shall never 
forget We jolted, we slipped, we slid down slides 
ruaely planked — we crawled up paths very nearly as 
steep as the roof of a tithe barn — we rattled down 
descents yet steeper, with three wheels locked, and Jehu 
standing on the wheel — we rolled from side to side 
all but over). I could not but think of Dickens' 
e^cription of his drive in America,— and his simile of 

mounting St. Paul's in an omnibus." Here, had the 
whole machine taken a leap over one of the snake 
fences of wood which divide the fields— ^or one of the 
slight railings beneath which the liammer seethes and 
boils its way along to the Salza, I should not have won- 
dered ! — and we were only too glad to walk from Abte- 
nau to Gelling, in place of doing the last nine miles by 
so exciting a conveyance. I have told you enough as 
to the manner of our arrival, and our warm reception, 
in that picturesque little post-totm. If I could only 
send you the scenery which surrounds it ! — the 
Schwarzbach waterfall, and the pass of Lueg—where 
the stream comes down betwixt a wall of rocks so close 
that the road is in many places carried on planks, and so 
lofty that the clouds seem hanging half way up — the 
peaks above t — or the citadel of Werfen, round whose 
conical hill again the stream sweeps with a yet grander 
violence. But I can tell you of Styrian kitchens, and 
Styrian costumes : whereas the mountains and valleys 
should be seen to be believed. 

At Werfen is another good country inn. From 
thence we came hither, by St. Johaun and Lendt, walk- 
ing down the Klamme pass, by the side of the Ache— 
some thirteen miles to Hof-Gfastcin : and five more up 
hill to this place. It was a clear dark twilight when we 
arrived. — By the light in the sky one or two large 
houses, and a long low range of buildings, like a 
covered passage, were seen, as the road turned, — and a 
twinkling candle or two, and between and among them, 
the stream comes tumbling down in sheets of foam — 
with some sixty yards of rapid cataract beneath. The 
place looked faSry-like and Italian, and I shall never 
wholly dissooiate it (owing to this first impression) 
from Tivoli, which one knows by heart. 

The season is happily over. They are remodelling walks, 
— and a group of Italian masons, veritable studies for 
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Pinelli, are building a wall by the torrent, and finishing 
this huge barrack-like inn : a new building which docs its 
best to spoil the situation. It is strange, with so much 
to suggest form and style on every side, and the material 
in such abundance, how wilfully tasteless they have been 
here. The covered walk I speak of (for the exercise of the 
water-drinkers) on the brink of the stream, overhung 
by fir-crowned hills, and with snow-mountains in the 
far distance, is as ugly and as inexpressive as an Eng- 
lish cattle-shed : whereas there is not a chalet within 
ten miles of the place which could not have helped 
the architect to a rustic fabric, cheap, beautiful, appro- 

Eriate, and unpretending !— And the matter seems to 
e the worse at Bad Gastcin : because it has hitherto 
been a remote village — nothing more, where the peo- 
ple's ways are still droUy primitive. — To be sure, on onr 
arrival at Staublnger's — five dusty men, with knapsacka 
some of us looking far more like Handtperk^mrgchen, 
than persons used to polite society — and all clamorous 
for lodgment and supper — some scorn was manifested, 
to the infinite displeasure of my Panza : but so soon as 
our worthiness of acceptance in the great Hotel was 
made clear, every one bustled about to make ua com- 
fortable. Boiling foot-baths from the spring were mi- 
nistered by a strapping, round-eyed, sulky-looking girl, 
in the full equipment I have described : and we were 
presently occupied in keeping out the cold and damp 
of the waterfall, which seems to a new-comer's ear posi- 
tively rushing under the house, by a supper of soup, 
trout, chamois, Ofener wine, and a aoufflS, which would 
have done small discredit to our old friend at the Hotel 
Canterbury. — This morning, the female barber of the 
village (please to keep the toilet above described in 
mind !) made her rounds : and shaved Panza, as he de- 
clared, with great skill,and a taciturnity rare in theannals 
of barberdom. I saw her perform the process, an honr 
ago, on the universal Shopkeeper of the Wells, whose 
booth is just opposite. The ceremony was gone 
through with perfect earnestness. The little woman in 
the hat lathered the fat, greaay-looking man in first- 
rate style — strapped her razor, nothing msconcerted by 
the curious gaze of a saucy-looking Englishman (whom, 
by the way, her skill would greatly improve) — took her 
victim by the nose — scraped him right and scraped him 
left, with charming promptitude — wiped her imple- 
ments, and popped them into a neat brass case at ner 
girdle ; and then stepped down the street, at the nimble 
and busy trot of the women here, whose walking it is a 
pleasure to see. 

This morning's quieter survey has increased my value 
for the enchantments of this place-^^mpty. At no 
season docs it seem to be much resorted to by the Eng- 
lish — the minority of guests being Austrians and 
Russians. But any thing like a crowd, however agree- 
able or strange, would only be felt as an impertinence or 
distraction, where the scenery is so magnificent. We 
have been rambling the whole day — each in his own 
direction : and one has come back sure that his view of 
the Bockstein and Gross-Hcrzog Karl is the best— and 
who has seen two glaciers ! — and another is triumphant in 
his expedition down the valley ; and a third contented 
with having lain for a couple of hours under a rowan- 
tree, watching the cloud-shadows flitting over the 
splendid plain between the mountains, and the sunlight 
playing over and passing from the waterfall : thinking 
that only three days — one over those superb heights— lies 
between him and Venice ! and longing, in the teeth of 
all common reason and prudence, for another glimpse of 
the Sea City I But I suspect that none of us is turning 
his face northwards, without a resolution (which Time 
and Change will treat in their own peremptory fashion) 
of seeing more, and staying longer at Bad Qastein ! 
How I should delight to add it to your list of spas, seen 
in the company of 

Tonr old and attached Friend. 
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TO THE BTSADKBS OF THE FEOFLETS AKD HOWnTS JOURNALS. 

Tiiiemacle ffouse, Fmtbury, Awf, 29/4, 1847. 
I nin beflbn me your Number, eontaining the itatemettt of the eue m between jou aad your late jrartner, Mr. Sattndert, 
which I have read with the care due to a documeiit so terioasly affecting both yonr character and your property. The subjeot was 
not new to me, unce I had read yonr ample detail of the whoM matter, lome weeks ago, and had ever since meditated sending you 
a lioA to indicate the impression it had prodnoed upon nur mind ; I considered yon had a claim to this extent, especially on your 
fdlow labonrrn in the field of literature. Having appealed to the puhUe bar, yon are entitled to demand judgment on the whole 
canae ; but as this cannot be done individnally, it roust be effected by a sort of representation. If, from all the chief points of the 
field, a fidr sprinkling of literary men, authors, editors, and gentlemen known to the country were to give distinct expreti'on to 
their opinions, it might serve all the ends of justice, and aid those who raqnire it, in adopting their oim course with respect to the 
practial bearing of the case. 

Saeh are the grounds on which I, to whom yon and yonr distinguished companion in life and labour, are nersonally unknown, 
have been snontaneously led to communicate with yon on the present occasion. Notwithstanding our aifferenoe on certain 
matters of theological belief, to which I attach unutterable importance, I am dnlv alive to the high endowments with which God 
haa entrusted yon, and I have been long an admiring spectator of yonr indeiktigable exertions, according to yonr own views, for 
the good of mankind. Tonr love of the millions has commanded my respect, and conciliated my esteem. I have read your pages 
always vrith interest, and veiy often with instruction, and regret, exceedingly regret, that events should have occurred so seriously 
to damage your hardly earned substance, to distraet your thoughts, and, above all, in the slightest measure, to tarnish your fisir 
fiune, and thus, in the least, and for an hour, to impair the force of the action of your mind on the mind of the many, and 
impede yonr march as a public instructor, and a popular reformer. 

The conclusion, then, to which I have deliberately been conducted, is this : — Towr eowrte from jlrti to la*(, 9of» asMicaied by 
ik£ doeuments, hiu heen um/ormly marked by fnUh, byjuiiice, byeattdour, by generotity, and by forbearance ; if is strongly stamped 
tkr9itgi4mi by the reeklets confidence of the man of genivs^ wkUe the penetraiing sagacity of the prudent QuaJker does not even once 
eippesBT t I could scarcely have conceived of the union of so much sense with so much simplicity. It is hard to ssy whether von 




perhans, it la more than the case requires. I ought, nevertheless, to add, that, at the outset of the business, I felt alarm on your 
behalf. The case made out against you, and above all, some of the HA.1U8 brought forth in support of it, excited apprehension ; 
butwhenyonrreply came, exhibiting, not opinions, but tacts aud documents, it utterly, and in a moment demolished the 
statement of those that were " first in their own cause," and, in my mind, settled the question for ever. 

This loose letter is, of course, not at all intended for the public eye, but you are at perfect liberty to use it as yon see fit, while 
with indignantsympathy, and best wishes, I remain. Yours, 

It. Howitt, Esq. John Cahpuxj.. 

DXAB Sib, 462, Oldham Road, Manchester, Aug. 20M, 1847. 

A few friends to honest literary worth, after reading Uowitt's Journal of this week, are very desirous that something 
ahoold be done to alleviate the purse of that true friend of the people, William Howitt, from the liabilities which Mr. Saunders 
is bringing upon him. We have no desire to keep up the controversy between them, but go to work, and at once settle the 
question, ana then the minds of Mr. and Mrs. Bowitt will again be free to resume their intellectual labours for the people. We 
propose then, a thirty thousand shilling list, believing that there are 30,000 working men in this country, who will readily acqui- 
esce in this lesgue for freeing our inteUectqal friends from these bonds of roguery ; and although the press has to a certain extent 
taken up Mr. Saunders's case, the people can, if determined to support their fnendi, turn that gigantic lever to their own account. 
Hoping yon will insert these few lines in your next Journal, We are. Sir, Yours very truly, 

John Hatis, James Haxnino, 

Thomas Hatss, William Bowkxb. 

N^B, — ^We haTe endosed forty-eight postage stamps as onr quota to this necessary proposition. We also think you might 
writa an address to the public, knowing that we have not the necessary qualifications for such a task. 

Mr. WaUam lovett. 



EsTRMKD FRmrv, William Howitt, 

I was glad to observe last week so many honourable notices ftxim such men as W. J. Fox, to set against the calumnies of 
J. Sunders. Many people, I know, were led 1^ Saunders*s ciroumstantial statements, put forth with so sorrowful a whine, and a 
manner " so much more in sorrow than in anger," as thoueh under the impulse of duty, to believe him to be the iiyured person, 
and chiefly becanse he — as was certain to be the case — had the last word. I detested his manner from the first " Appeal,'* but 
when I saw the little scoundrel tnm round to abnse a lady, I felt, in addition to double disgust, " that tingling sensation in 
the right toes,** for which there is only one cure. I write to say that I should be glad if the pages in the last Joumnl on this 
snbjeet oonid be printed separately ; and should be glad of an opportunity of helping its dreulation. Any nse may be made of Uiis. 

I am, sincerely. 
Holme Mill, Bradford, 8 month, 29, 1847. Jamxs Ellib. 



We htTe selected from a number of letters, already received in consequence of onr statement last week, those now given, aa 
crideneing the effect of that statement on different classes of men. The letter of the Rev. Dr. Campbell, editor of the Christian Witness, 
is a voluntary offering from a high and perfectly independent quarter, and presents a sunration which we sliall feel much obliged 
by onr friend«, known and unknown, in all parts of the kingdom, acting upon. It is high time that every honourable mind should 
speak out, and bear its testimony against the determined attempts whieh have been made, and are still making, by the party referred 
to, to rob tts of our ftir fame, and those moderate means which, by a long life of the most untiring industry, we have, both of us, 
endeavoured to acquire in a sufficient degree to enable us to be just to all men, to educate our ciiildren, and to labour in that field 
to which onr hearts and warmest synipauiies have ever drawn us — that o^ the liberties and the improvement of the people. 

From the first moment that we round ourselves in the ill-starred connexion with Mr. Saunders, we felt that there was no 
prospect but severe loss, and perhaps nltinute ruin. Those who had already suffered snch losses and such min, auured us in 
temiying terms what we had^to expect, from the practised aad most artful chjuracter of the man. The facts now before the public 
prove that these assurances and onr fesn were only too tme. The attempts made by Mr. Saunders, after having heavily robbed 
US, to ttddle OS with his ever-aocomnlating debts^ are snch as must now snfliciently satisfy every honourable mind of the real 
nature of the case. 

There is one observation in Dr. Campbell's letter, which, perfectiy true in itself, yet reanires a remark. Dr. Campbell expresses 
surprise at the simplicity which aUowea w to be the dupes of Mr. Saunders. But it should be recollected that vre are not the only 
ones, by great msmbers, who hftye been eqnaUy imposea upon by him. For instance, thete are his former victims, shrewd men of 
business : then are oertain memben of the newspiqper press : then are those whose namet Dr. Campbell alludes to as arrayed 
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agfdnst OS. The pnblic ia not yet aware of the extent of this, or of the secret working of certain individnals whose nanea and 
doings we have hitherto spared, but may yet be compelled to bring to pnblic notice. Would it be believed that one gentleman ha* 
gone 80 far as to propose a iestimoniai to Mr. Saunders J* A testimonial for what P For hit iignal success in /rand and impost' 
iioH ? At all events, the simplicity has not been entirely confined to us, though we take unmingled sliame to ounelvet for our 
share in it. 

The letter from the four Working Men of Manchester has touched us more deeply than any thing for veara. It has done much io 
redeem human nature from that strange aspect which it has of late assumed to our astonished eyes. It is a noble expression of 
that noble and generous nature which we liave always admired and loved in the working classes of this country. We tliank them 
for it from our hearts I 

Careful as we have always been to walk through life without laying ourselves under obligation to any one— perhaps too proudly 
so — yet we are free to declare that» should a time come, as come it may, when it may be necessary to defend us from iniquitous 
chims, and to enable us fully and freely to work out our dearest wishes for the latter vears of our lives — ^that of spending them 
entirely in the sacred cause of the people — ^there is no class on whose warm, sound, and magnanimous sympathies, wo would 
throw ourselves with such entire liberty of heart and certain confidence. 

For the present we would beg them to defer more than the friendly expression of their good-will. We want not recompense, 
hnt ittstice ; and those of every class who may deem our exertions deserving of approbation, can most effectually serve us and our 
public objects by simply purchasing our Journal. The slightest exertion uf this kind all over the kingdom would place us in a 
position to go on ^ely working for the public and ourselves. We believe that no periodical, for the time, has had a success equal 
to Hovoilfs Journal; and the zealous sympathy of the people can give it a status which will make it one of the most powerful 
organs of progression of the present age. 

The third letter is from a gentleman whose character is, we hear, of that amiable, publicly useful, and truly estimable kind 
which gives him great weight wherever he is known. The italics and capitals in these letters are literally as sent to us. 



We are bound to add that the indefatigable exertions of Mr. Saunders and his coadjutors to let loose upon us the mo«t 
atrocious abuse of the lowest persons about the press, and which has extended even to America, has excited in that country the 
deepest indignation and the most generous sympathy. A letter just received from that noble woman, Maria Weston Chapman, so 
pre-eminently distinguished for her labours in the Anti-Slavery cause, expresses this feeling, particuJarly in reference to tlie dis- 
graceful article in the Jnii-Slavay Standard^ alluded to bv Mrs.Uowitt in the conclusion of her Memoir of Henry C. Wright. 
Wc have also received others, pressing us earnestly to quit England, and what they are pleased to term its ungrateful persecutions, 
and offering us land to live on in that ^eat and free country, which has long conferred on us a most generous popularity. These 
are affecting and encouraging testimonies ; we accept them as they deserve ; but mean to atand by our country and its cause. The 
public was never yet very long deluded. 

N.B. — Since writing the above, we have seen Mr. Saundera^a characteristic, shuffling, and most truthless statement, and shall 
next week deal with it as it deserves. 
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NctP Features in the Plymouih Working Men^s Mutual Improre- 
mettt Association.— SiEif — This Association is still progrosin^f, 
though like all other societies, it sufTem a great diminution of 
its iiicnibers during the summer months. Since I labt wroto, 
some new features nave nmuifcsted thcnivelvos, which I consider 
Mortliy of imitation by all societies of this nature. In Marcii, 
a number of the younger members formed themselves into u clas^i 
for improvement in composition, by the connection of tirorr/f intu 
sentences^ etc. ; but they got on so well, that they thought they 
might attempt something higher. They therefore organized a 
class to meet on Saturdays, wlien lectures are read bv the mem- 
bers in rotation, followed by discussions in which all take part. 
The class has, so far, been conducted with a good deal of spirit, 
the average attendance being about fifteen. lu order to carry 
out more fully the object expressed by their title — the Compo- 
sition Class— they started a manuscript magazine, contaioing 
original articles from the members of lite class, which has fur 
three months past regularly appeared on the first Satnrdny in 
each. The evening is looked forward to with a good deal of 
interest; and when it arrives, the papers are read, attentively 
listened to, and commented on, while some are very assiduous in 
attempts to unriddle the signatures. Eighteen papers have 
appeared, all of which take a tolerably high rank, as to quality. 
The memix>rs of tiiis class last Saturday got up an exhibition of 
curiosities, which cunsisted of various interesting objects lent for 
the evening by the members. It was a very pretty example of 
what may be done by co-operation ; here were a number of col- 
lections, most of them insignificant when taken singly, forming 
when arranged together an attractive exhibition of about three 
hundred specimens. It comprised a fine collection of fossils 
from the lime rocks of the vicinity ; about one hundred and 
twenty mineral spec! mi ns properly labelled ; thirty stuffed birds, 
monkeys, chameleons, etc.; a cabinet of insects; one hundred 
specimens illustrative of various manufactures, including a large 
number of fine electrotypes, plaster medallions, and figures, 
Baily'a Eve (wliich was much admired) an.ong the rest; some 



beautiful hot-house flowers, names attached ; and a large number 
of miscclLineous articles of general interest. This exhibition, 
and the conversations which ensued, were vezy instructive as 
well as amusing. I tliink that something of this kind might 
e:u''ily be c;irricd out in all sf>cieties, and liun confident that they 
will be found both attractive and edifying. Iloping this may 
be worthy a place in your Record, I remain yours respectfully, 
Ptymouth^Auff. its, 16^7. P. M. U. 

Birmingham Whitiiufffon Ctub. — Active exertions are making 
to accomplish the ei$tabl»hment of this institution. A public 
meeting has been held, 11. Martinenn, Esq. in the chair, and a 
diligent canvass is now making. 
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THOMAS BEWICK, THE REVIVER OP WOOD 

ENGRAVING. 

BT WILLIAM HOWITT. 

Wh this week present our readers wHh a striking 
portrait of the father of modem Wood Engraving. 
It is now too well known to require more than a 
pa88ing allusion to the fact, that before Thomas Bewick 
gave a new impulse and a new life to this beautiful art, 
it had fallen into the lowest condition of contempt, 
and though not entirely extinct, it was all but extinct, 
having ceased to be used for the embellishment of books, 
and being chiefly retained for the rude ornament of the 
most wretched songs, and the imprint of shipi, the gal- 
lows, or a man running away with knob-stick apd bundle, 
in newspapers. Bewick saw all that it wa« (u^pable of, 
and introducing it into works of taste, ^^9 h&^% known 
and most perfect specimens of which ^jf^ i\% uym )i^atural 
Histories, the whole public were astqni8hf}dan4 charmed 
with the effect. George III. who ^as, ap6or4ing to Peter 
Pindar, filled with amazement at the wi^ th%i vao apples 
could have got into the pudding, was. if posiible, still 
more amazed at the engravings of Bewick. Wb^i^ ^^ey 
told him they were done on wood, hp deoli^fHl that he 
would not believe it till he saw the blqcks. 

The taste for wood engraving has siuoe then oonstantly 
grown, and now gives employment tp a hobt of admir- 
able artists, both as designers and i^ ^i^gravers. Thpro 
is scarcely a living painter whose produotions now 
adorn the walls of our houses, or are seen ay^nuallv in 
our Exhibitioiis, who is not proud to see his fame 
spread still wider, by meam of this art; apd »b« num- 
ber of works that are now embellished by it, is immense. 
We believe that there are upw^s of two hundrecj 
wood engravers now busily emnloyec) in th0 metropoHs 
alone. The number of periodicals, especially weekly 
ones, that require their assistance, ]$ great Amongst 
these the Art Union, the Illustrated tf ews. Punch, the 
Pictorial Timoi, Hewitt's Journal, Bharpe's Magazine, 
and a host of stiU cheaper productions, are i^miliar to 
every one. The great beauty, taste, and finish of the 
illustrations of the Art Union, and the spirit with 
which the Illustrated News and Pictorial Times seise 
on all the passing events, and give you whole galleries 
of scenes of the hour, making the chief personages of 
the day, and the places in which they perform their 
public duties, or pursue their pleasures, as fiuniliar to 
the eye, as the press does to the mind, deserve particular 
notice. For the most exquisite illustrations of books, 
we may refer to works iisued Uy almost every good pub- 
lisher ; while the names of Absolon, Anelay, Aroher, 
Franklin, Kenny Meadows^ Harvey, Blacklook, Si^'^ei^nt, 
and numbers of others as designers, and of Lmton, 
Landells, Williams, Dalziel, Mason, Harral, Measom, 
Harrison, Evans, and, as I have said, numbers of others, 
are every day before ns as engravers. In iact, it is 
almost invidious to mention names, as we cannot men- 
tion all, such is the amount of talent now employed in 
this art ; such, in other words^ are the benefits which 
Thomas Bewick has conferred on the nubile, and on the 
world of artists. Let his honest face be looked on with 
a confident and g^tefiil pride. We shall now proceed to 
give from our earlier gleanings some account of him 
and his haunts. 

From an early age there were few places that I had a 
greater desire to visit than the scenery of the youthful 
life of Thomas Bewick. Accustomed from a boy to de- 
light in the country ; to wander far and wide, early and 
late, and explore its wildest or most hidden recesses ; to 
lie amongst the summer grass, by swift clear streams, 
indulging those sunny day-dreams which only come 
there ; or to join in active pursuit amid the yellow woods 



of autumn, or the deep snows of winter,— of the wild 
creatures of the field and forest, — it was to me a source 
of confinual surprise and pleasure to find in the pages 
of Bewick the most accurate reflex of all that I had seen 
and learned to know in nature itself. Others presented 
you with more showy pictures, but he gave you the 
truth and variety of life itself. I had therefore a strong 
curiosity to see the spots in which the accurate and 
poetic observer had picked up the material for his alter 
works, like Shakspeare, in boyish rambles, when he 
never dreamt of the wealth he was garnering in bis 
heart 

Being therefore at Newcastle with Mrs. Howitt, an 
equal lover of the country, and admirer of Bewick with 
myself, we resolved to spend a day in a visit to Cheny- 
bum and Ovingham. Fortunately, we had for our guides 
and companions, those who, next to Bewick himself, 
were best acquainted with the localities, and their con- 
nection with the artist, two of his daughters. The worth 
and amiability of the man are transmitted to his family, 
who, wH)iont his art, are yet full of the same sterling 
spirit and virtues, and of his inextinguishable attachment 
to nature. 

That trip of i^bpat ten or a dozen miles which Thomas 
Bewick during the days of his apprenticeship used to 
make on foot, in order to see his parents and native 
haunts, we fQun4 shortened for us by the Carlisle Rail- 
way; and hii4 scarcely resolved to be at Chenybnm, 
when lo ! we were there. Even as we now whirled up 
the valley of the ^yne, we could recognise the character 
of many a snatch of scenery in Bewick's wood-cuts. The 
winding river, its steep banks hung with lofty trees and 
luxuriant broom i the stream here pouring over a 
gravelly shallow bed, here rippling past willowy islands ; 
and villages peeping qnt from amongst the thick foliage ; 
and troops of urchins making the little crofts and river 
banks alive with their play. 

We flew past a hanging little field, sloping firom 
woods above, towards the Tyne, where John Bewick, the 
brother of Thomas, and also a genuine artist, used to 
fancy that he woul4 i>uil4 himself a rustic retreat, and 
live and die amid the scenes that were dearest to him. 
He died ere he could realize this poetical imagination ; 
and now the iron steam- pfith has cut in two the very 
field, and destroyed all its soltiudo- A few minutes more 
brought us to Cherryburn, the birth-place of John and 
Thomas Bewick. It is a single house, standing on the 
south side of the Tyne, and at some distance from the 
river. A little rustic lane leads you up to it, and you 
find it occupying a rather elevated situation, command- 
ing a pleasant view over the vale of the Tyne. The 
house is now a modest farm-house, still occupied by 
Balph Bewick, a nephew of the artist's ; and, as Miss 
Bewick observed on approaching the dwelling, — " May 
the descendants of the present possessor continue there 
in all time to come." 

The house, in the state in which it was when Thomas 
Bewick passed his boyhood in it, was as humble a rural 
nest as any son of genius ever issued from. 'Twas a 
thatched cottage, containing three apartments, and a 
dairy or milk-house on the ground-floor, and a chamber 
above. The east end of this was Utely pulled down, and 
the rest is now converted into stables. Bewick was very 
fond of introducing his native cottage into his vignettes, 
and often used to talk of ^* the little window at his bed- 
head ;** which room this was, however, none of the 
family knew. 

The new house is a pleasant and commodious one, 
and the inhabitants seem to possess all the simple 
virtues and hospitality of the Bewicks. They spread 
their countiy catea before us, and were glad to talk of 
their celebrated kinsman. They have a portrait of him 
in his youth, hanging in their parlour. Below the house 
on the descending slope, lies the old garden shrouded 
with trees, and a little stream running at its bottom. 
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One foU sura ihaX this vis jast the spot to attract the 
boyish fancy of Bewick, and indeed, there we found a 
irsee of his hand which marked bis attachment to it, 
and no doubt the connexion which it held in his memory 
with some of the pleasantest hours and sweetest affections 
of his youthful existence. It was the grave-stone of his 
father and mother,-— one of those heavy, round-headed, 
and carved stones that yon see so often in his designs. 
By some accident this stone had been broken, and his 
filial piety led him to erect a more modem and enlarged 
one to his narents, on the left-hand of the path leading 
to the porcn, in the churchyard of Ovingluun, when, in- 
stead of suffering this to be destroyed, he had it brought 
and put down here. It had a singular look, in the 
rustic garden^ but it spoke strongly of the man. He 
could not suffer anything to be destroyed that had been 
connected with the history of life and death in his own 
family circle. He was fond of recording the dates of 
fiunily events on his vignettes ; and the curious ob- 
servera, who have wondered what such a date, carved as 
it were on a rock, or rude stone, meant, would find, if 
they could huve the matter traced out, that it marked 
the passing of some domestic event of deep Interest to 
him. Thus in the Fables, at page 162, this inscription 
in a vignette, *' Died 20 Feb. 1786," is the date of bis 
mother's death; and at page 176, "Died 15 Nov. 1785,** 
is that of the decease of his fiitther. It is equally in- 
teresting to know, that the words at page 152 of the 
same volume, " O God of infinite wisdom, truth, justice, 
and mercy, I thank thee,** were those with which, he 
told his family, he was accustomed to preface his peti- 
tions to the Qreat Disposer of events, and that they and 
the Lord's Prayer comprised the substance of his 
prajen, and seemed to him more comprehensive than 
human wisdom could introduce into other language, 
however long and wordy. 

No doubt, this old and fractured headstone was be- 
come sacred to him, not merely for the purpose for 
which it had been used, but by the tears witn which 
his own grief had watered it. And who could not see 
in the spot where he had now replanted it, beneath a 
spreading elder, the retrospect of blessed and sunny 
hours, in which the loveliness of nature, and the smiles 
of bis mother, had made a heaven for his young heart 1 
And what scene, except the brightest of the eternal 
heaven itself, can ever cast into comparative dimness 
the paradise of a boyhood in the country, under the 
pure and angelic guardianship of a mother 1 In mv 
own heart, such a time shines on through all the glad- 
ness or the sorrows of life, as a holy and beautiful exist- 
ence, belonging rather to a prior world than to this. 
Qod in his goodness has built me a house, and peopled 
it with hearts that make existence to me precious 
and beautiful; but even into the fairest hour of that 
domestic peace and affection, which no thankfulness can 
repay to the Divine Giver, still gleams the serenest and 
most joyful sunshine of those days, when around the 
native home k^ greenest fields, golden with flowers, 
murmuring with bees, musical with birds, and in some 
odorous nook of the old garden, or under some orchard 
tree, I sate and listened to that voice, and gazed on that 
beloved face, which made the light and the charm of 
the young world to me. No, there was no winter, no 
sorrow, no weariness there 1 Crime, nor impurity, sel- 
fishness, nor deceit, cruelty, nor contempt, could ever 
break in there with blackness and bitterness, from that 
world which we have since had to traverse, and to make 
desolate discoveries in ; or if there were such things as 
winter, as passions, or as heaviness, they have been so 
swallowed up in the memory of Fairyland delight, that 
their existence can no more be believed. Such are the 
feelings which crowd upon the grateful hearty after 
years on years have gone by, and when the green 
maternal grave sinks into levelness with the surround- 
ing turf, making us feel that woman in her dearest 



character as wife, can scarcely rival herself in her hea- 
venly nobility as a mother. It is only euch a man, in 
such a moment of heavenly retrospect, that can compre- 
hend all that the old head-stone, in its green garden 
nook, was in the eves of him who there placed it 

Leaving Cherrybum, my recollection is of crossing 
the river at the spot where Bewick used to cross it when 
an apprentice boy, on his way home, at the ferry of 
Eltringham, and of strolling slowly on — ^for this visit 
was several years ago^through fields of ripe barley, 
the Misses Bewick pointing out to us as we approached 
the village of Ovingham the spots which have been 
introducMl in their &ther's designs, and relating 
anecdotes oonneoted with the characters of his old 
acquaintances, or others that have been made to figure 
in his works. There was the old soldier who used to 
tell him of his wars, and so often of the battle of 
Minden, that he went by the name of " the Old Soldier 
of Minden.** On one occasion of Bewick visiting 
Ovingham, the old man was dead ; and as he approached 
the vilUge he saw that broad hat and old veteran's 
coat that had so often covered the worn limbs of his 
old friend, then hoisted on a pole as a scarecrow, and 
thus they show in one of his tailpieces. There was the 
drunkard, that made a vow never to enter a public- 
house again, but used to call at the door and drink as 
he sat on his horse. These, and the houses where others 
had lived, were pointed out to us. As we drew near 
the village, it was like looking at one of Bewick's own 
scenes. It stands beautifully on the steep bank of the 
Tyne. Gardens clothe the banks to the water's edge, 
and lofty trees add the richness of their shrouding 
foliage to the spot In the river yon see willow islands, 
and Uioee snatches of shore scenery that are so delight- 
ful in his Natural History. The sand-piper and king- 
fisher go by with their peculiar cries ; and here and 
there a solitary angler sits as naturally on the sedcy 
bank as if Bewick himself had fixed him there. The 
village is just such a place as you wish and expect it, — 
quiet, old-fashioned, and retired, consisting principally 
of the parsonage, a few farm-houses, and labourers' 
cottages. The church is large for a village, and built in 
form of a cathedral. Wherever you turn you recognize 
objects that have filled the imagination, and employed 
the brain of Bewick. Those old, heavy, and leaning 
head-stones, — it was certainly on them that the boys in 
rush caps and wooden swords rode, acting dragoons. 
That gate of the parsonage, you have seen before. 
The very churchyara is the one which is so beautifiilly 
and solemnly depicted in the silence of a moonlight 
night 

He had tried the life of London, but he could not 
bear it His soul was robbed of its nourishment He 
was shut up, blinded, famished, in that huge wilderness 
of stone; dimned by that eternal chaos of confused 
sounds. He gasped for the free air ; he pined for the 
dews ; for the solemn roar of the ocean ; for the glories 
of rising and setting suns. His father when he sent 
him from his country home at Cherrybum, to be appren- 
ticed to Mr. Bielby, at Newcastle, said to him at part- 
ing, — " Now, Thomas, thou art going to lead a different 
life to what thou hast led here : thou art going from a 
constant fresh air and activity, to the closeness of a 
town and a sedentary occupation ; thou must be up in 
the morning and get a run." And Thomas followed 
ftkithfully, for it chimed exactly with his own bent, his 
fiither's injunction. Every morning, rain or shine, often 
without his hat, and his busby head of black hair ruf- 
fi'ng in the wind, he would be seen scampering up the 
street towards the country ; and the opposite neighbours 
would cry,— "There goes Bielby's fond boy." These 
morning excursions he kept up during his life ; and 
they did not sufiice him. After the expiration of his 
apprenticeship, he roamed far and wide through the 
glorious and soul-embuing scenery of Scotland. Year 




alter year, and day after day, it was his delight to stroll 
oyer heaths and moors, by sedgy pools and running 
waters. He saw bird, beast, and fish, from his hidden 
places, in all the freedom of their wild life. He saw the 
angler casting his line ; the fowler setting his net and 
his springes; the farmer's boy amusing his solitude 
when 

" He itrolled, the lonely Crusoe of the fields—" 

by prowling after water-fowl amid their reedy haunts ; 
watching the flight of birds with greedy eyes ; lighting 
fires under the screening hedge, and collecting sticks for 
fuel, and blowing them, on hands and knees, into a flame. 
Such were his loves, his studies, his perpetual occupa- 
tions ; and to haye similar results, we must have persona 
of a similar passion and punuit. 

It is at the west end of the church that you find the 
tomb of the artist. Here he lies beside his wife, and 
his brother John, who died before he had acquired the 
fame to which he would haye arrived, but not l)efore he 
had proved that he possessed much of the genius that 
had so widely spread the name of his surviving brother. 

A square plot of ground adjoining the west end of 
the church is enclosed with handsome iron palisades. 
The gfraves of the deceased are covered with flat stones, 
and on the church wall above stand, side by side, these 
inscriptions: — "In memory of John Bewick, engraver, 
who died December 5, 1795, aged 85 years. His inge- 
nuity as an artist was excelled only by his conduct as a 
man." " The burial-place of Thomas Bewick, engraver, 
of Newcastle. Isabella, his wife, died 1st of Februaiy, 
1826, aged 72 years. Thomas Bewick died 8th of No- 
vember, 1828, aged 75 years." 

This spot, which will now for ever form the most 
noted one in the churchyard of Ovingham, was obli- 
gingly granted to the Bewick family, by the lay patron, 
C. W. I3igg8, Esq., and they were allowed by him, after 
Bewick's death, thus to enclose it 



SINGULAR SECTS. 
A Day with thh Whits Qcakebs. 

[Ill a late namber we gave a sketch of a Mormon ConTentide 
from the pen of the Amcricaa poet, Whittier ; we now present 
our readers with a sketch of a singular community in Ireland.] 

Mt curiosity had been excited during a short visit to 
Mountmelick, in the autumn of 1840, by various reports 
relative to a new sect, denominated White Quakers, 
which had sprung into existence under the teaching of 
two individuals— -Joshua Jacob and Abigail Bcale. 

In some societies I heard them described as a set of 
harmless enthusiasts, who sought to establish a kind of 
Utopian Republic, in which all property was to be held 
in common, and who had made themselves obnoxious 
to the members of the sect from which they had sepa- 
rated, by their unceasing denunciations of the lament- 
able shortcomings and backsUdings of the latter ; whilst 
in other circles they were attacked with the fiercest in- 
vective, and depicted as arch-heresiarchs, who promul- 
gated the moi^t abominable doctrines, and gloried in 
their crimes. It is needless to say the darker portrait 
was from the pencils of their quondam co-religionists. 
Amidst these conflicting statements I found it difficult, 
if not impossible, to form a correct judgment, though I 
thought I could detect in the latter statement a leaven 
of the old spirit which had lighted the Smithfield fires, 
and dragged men to the stake for theoretic opinions. 

I accordingly endeavoured to make myself acquainted 
with their peculiar tenets, but was compelled, from the 



shortness of my stay, to leave the scene of their laboura 
without acquiring the desired information. 

I now lost sight of the body for a time, but a friend 
of mine having, towards the latter end of the year 1846, 
purchased some property from the society, I was brought 
into communication with one of its leading memlien, 
and received an invitation to visit Newlands, their pre- 
sent residence. This invitation I accepted, and a fine 
morning in ** the merrv month of June" found myself 
and family on the road to their abode. The day was 
delightful ; a few fleecy clouds flecked the bosom of the 
blue sky, adding new charms to the rich landscape, bj^ 
the sudden alternations of light and shade whicn they 
caused as they floated graceftilly across the disc of the 
sun ; whilst the atmosphere was redolent with the deli- 
cious perfume of the hawthorn. 

On arriving at our destination, the gate was opened 
for U8 by an intelligent lad, dressed in the costume of 
the society, namely, a jacket and troui^ers of white 
Russia duck, with shoes of the original colour of the 
leather. He held in his hand a volume of Murray's 
Colonial Library — Hay's Western Barbary. On inquir- 
ing how he liked that work, he replied, •* Very much ; 
that it was filled with interesting anecdotes, narratc<l in 
a most spirited manner." From this he digrcsficd to 
the state of the weather, and stated that thecommunily 
would soon commence their hay-harvest. 

The demesne, which belonged to the late Ijord Kil- 
warden, contains about 130 statute acres, tastefully 
planted with oak, ash, and elm trees, sprinkled here 
and there with magnificent copper beeches, whoso 
tawny leaves add fre»h beauty to the whole. The house, 
a modem mansion, of moderate pretensiou, stands at a 
short distance from the road. On our approach, we 
were met by one of the female members of the commu- 
nity, who bade us welcome to Newlands, and ushered 
us into the library, a handsome apartment of about 
twenty feet square, well stocked with books — consisting 
for the most part of history, biography, and travels. 
The walls were covered with maps, and the tables 
strewed with several volumes of beautifully illustrated 
works. But what struck us most waa the chaste sim- 
plicity and exceeding purity of the whole. 

The tables and chairs were of common deal, but so 
white and polished, it might be supposed the female 
members of the community spent a large portion of 
their time in keeping them in their present state of 
perfection, whilst the wicker flower-stands, painted in 
the favourite colour of the society (white), exhibited 
nosegays of the most brilliant and rare flowers. 

We were yet admiring the beautiful arrangement of 
this apartment, when Abigail Beale entered, and, ex- 
tending her hand to me with the most unafl^ected grace, 
said, " Thee art welcome, and so is the family." As 
some of my readers may be curious to learn what kind 
of person this founder of the sect is, I will endeavour to 
describe her. In age, she may be any where between 
thirty-six and forty ; her stature is somewhat above the 
middle height, and her person slender and graceful. 
Her face is oval, rather plain than otherwise ; but when 
she smiles, the whole expression is changed, and you 
almost deem her handsome ; whilst there is a placidity 
in the thoughtful grey eye, which speaks of deep con- 
viction, and a soul at peace with itsfi^f. As we gazed 
on this graceful exterior, and listened to the low sweet 
tones of her voice, as she descanted with all the enthu- 
siasm of a poet on the superior attractions of a country 
life, we said one to the other, " Can this person be what 
her opponents describe herl" and our better feolings 
replied in tho n^;ative. After a short period passed in 
conversation, she inquired whether we would like to see 
the community at dinner. Having replied in the affirm- 
ative, she led us into the dining-room or refectory, a 
handiBome apartment, lighted on two of its sides by 
windows reaching from the ceiling to the floor, whilst 
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thai fkcing tbe sooth opened into a conserrstoiy fiUed 
with the rarest exotics, and perfumed with the odour of 
orange-trees just bursting into blossom ; the fourth, 
that by which we entered, contiined the fire-place, sur- 
mounted by a magnificent chimney-piece of white 
marble, exquisitely inlaid with yine-lcaves in different 
shades of the same material. We were informed that it 
cost upwards of three hundred pounds. 

The membeiv of the community, adults and children, 
both male and female, were seated round a large table, 
piled with coarse wheaten bread, butter, cheese, and 
dishes filled with raisins, almonds, and other dried 
fiiiits, isstefully garnished with laurel leaves. The only 
beyerage which appeared to wash down this primitive 
repast was one of which Father Mathew himself might 
have partaken, being the simple element, fresh and 
sparkling as when drawn from the living fountain. As 
we entered, one of the men was reading from the pages 
of the *' Family Herald " something which appeared to 
excite considerable amusement. A punter would have 
lov^ to sketch the group — tbe men in their snowy 
dresses and flowing beards (it is wonderful what ma- 
jesty the beard adds to the human &ce), and the women 
with their uncovered heads and spotless garments. We 
were particularly struck with one venerable old lady, 
whose silvery hair proclaimed that she had trodden the 
thorny paths of life for upwuds of sixty yean, but whose 
rosy cheek and brilliant eye bore ample testimony to 
tbe efficacy of abstemiousness in prolonging health to 
an advanced period. On inquiring for Joshua Jacob, we 
were informed that the person who had been reading 
was that individual. This took us quite by surprise, for 
we had pictured to ourselves a gloomy fanatic of the 
Puritan school, such as Sir Walter Scott delighted to 
portray ; and were surprised to meet, instead of this 
creature of our imagination, a handsome middle-aged 
man, of agreeable manners, who could indulge in a 
harmless jest, without considering that it merited the 
punishment of the Deity. 

When conversing with him on this subject afterwards, 
he said, that it was one of the effects of true religion to 
make us cheerful and happy ; and that it was the bigot 
or the fimatic alone who would convert this glorious 
earth, given by Qod to his creatures, into a hell, and make 
man's happiness only to commence on the other side of 
the grave. However we might differ with him on 
other subjects, we were compelled to admit the justness 
of this reasoning. 

On questioning some of the other members as to their 
peculiar tenets, we learned that they held the earth was 
g^ven unto all for a heritage, and that noble and peasant, 
rich and poor, were but the creations of a corrupt 
order of things ; that the time, however, was approach- 
ing when this fa»ctitious state would pass away, and the 
whole family of man live together in a state of perfect 
harmony, worshipping the same God, and redeemed by 
the blood of the same Saviour. 

They said that many calumnies had gone abroad 
against them from interested or ignorant parties ; but 
conscious of the rectitude of their own views, they could 
calmly await the time when their principles would stand 
justified in the eyes of the world. 

When they first joined themselves together as a 
society, their rules were much less stringent than they 
are at present, and the use of animal food was allowed ; 
bnt of late, they have restricted themselves to vegetable 
diet alone, to which may be added butter, cheese, and 
honey. They go to rest with the sun, and rise at four 
or five A.Ji. to commence their labours of weaving, sew- 
ing, spinning, basket-making, etc., whilst one of the 
members reads aloud from some instructive and amusing 
work selected for that purpose. Having breakfasted, 
they adjourn to the fields, when the regular occupation 
of the day may be sud to commence. Men, women, and 
children, alike assist in the cultivation of the farm, for 



it is one of their axioms, that every hand is able, and 
ought to supply its owner's mouth with food. The com- 
munity consists at present of about thirty persons, 
children included ; it was at one time still more exten- 
sive, but the increasing strictness of their rules has 
caused the lukewarm and unworthy to fall away. 

From the dining-room we proceeded to the gardens, 
which are extensive, and contain a handsome green- 
house and grapery; the former filled with a superb 
collection of plants, native and exotic ; whilst the latter, 
even at that early season, might be said to groan under 
the weight of the incipient clusters, forcibly recalling 
those exquisite lines of ^yron : — 

** Sweet is the rintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal profusion reel to earth, 
Purple and gushing.'* 

After an hour spent in admiring the brilliant hues of 
the flowers, and inhaling their delicious odours, we were 
taken over the fitrm, a laige portion of which is devoted 
to tillage. 

The members of t^ie community who accompanied us, 
pointed with apparent feelings of pride, to the luxuriant 
crops of wheats oats, beans, etc., and informed us that the 
whole was the produee of spade labour. Their leader, 
Joshua Jacob, is a great enemy to idleness, and appears 
fuUy to coincide in the opinion of Thomas Carlyle — that 
work is worship. Indeed, tiie following extract from the 
" Past and Present" of that eloquent, yet quaint writer, 
may be said to be embodied in the acts of the society : — 

** Properly speaking, all true work is religion, and whatsoever 
religion is not work mav go and dwell among the Brahmins, 
Antinomians, Spinning I^enrishes, or where it will ; with me it 
shall have no harbour. Admirable was that of the old Monk's, 
* Laborare est Orare* work is worship. Older than all preached 
gospel, was this unpreached, inarticulate, ineradicable, for ever- 
enduring gospel — ^work, and therein have well-being. Man, Son 
of earth and of heaven, lies there not in the innermost heart of 
thee, a snirit of active method, a force for work, and bums like 
a painfnUy smonldering fire, giving no rest till thou unfold it, — 
tiU thou write it down in beneficent facts around theeP What is 
immethodic waste, thou shalt make methodic reffnlated arable ; 
obedient and productive to thee. Wheresoever tnou findest dis- 
order, there is thy eternal enemy ; attack him swiftly, subdne 
him ; make order of him, the subject not of chaos, hut intelli- 
eenoe, dirinity, and thee. The thistle that grows in thy path, 
aig it out, that a blade of useful grass, a drop of nonrishing milk, 
may grow there instead. The waste oottou-shrub gathers wnste 
white down ; spin it, weave it ; that in place of idle litter, there 
may he folded webs, and the naked skin of man may be 
covered." 

As we returned towards the house, our attention was 
attracted by a number of squalid-looking creatures, who 
exhibited every phase of human misery, and who 
devoured, with all the avidity of hunger, the bread and 
other refreshments which had been divided among 
them, according to the daily custom of the community. 
At a later hour, a man who had &inted by the way-side, 
from the want of food, was carried by the neighbouring 
peasantry, and laid at the hall-door to receive that 
relief, which a grey-headed peasant whispered to us was 
never refhsed to the destitute. As we gazed on those 
good Samaritans, pouring wine and oil into the wounds 
of the famine-stricken and bruised of heart, we could not 
help thinking that it were well if those who slandered 
them would obey the Christian mandate, " Go thou and 

do likewise." 

After partaking of some refreshment, and being pre- 
sented with a few of the choicest specimens of their con- 
servatory, we bade them adieu, bearing with us the full 
conviction, that, however their tenets may be opposed 
to the practices and prejudices of the world, they are a 
simple and honest-minded people, who earnestly believe, 
and faithfully practise, the doctrines which they incul- 
cate. Dismissing the plural and family wo — I shaU now 
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upeak in my own proper person, and declare fearlessly, 
iuat they posseaa, in my opinion, two of the best attri- 
butes of true reli^on, namely, that esroanaive charity 
which embraces wittiin its arms the distressed of all 
sects — and that Christian humility which teaches self- 
abasement, and the forgiveness of injuries. 

Differing from them, aa I do, in religious opinions, I 
have attempted no defence of their tenets ; nor am I 
prepared, gladiator-like, to enter the polemical arena a3 
their champion i at the same lime, I think it but justice 
to an inoffenBive and much-slandered people to attempt 
by all means in my power to dispel those misU which 
malice has raised around them, and to place them in a 
proper light before the world. 

It would be alike unworthy of the nineteenth century, 
and the country in which we live, that rexed sectarian- 
ism should be allowed to slander when it could not slay, 
without some sturdy lover of civil and religious liberty 
being found to raise his voice and wield his pen in 
defence of the persecuted. 



PHTSIOLOGY FOR THE PEOPLE. 

BT WiLtlAH B. OAapBHTSB, X.D. r.B.fl. 

XIIL— Dbpibdirob Of Lim upoh Water. 

Cms of the most striking and obvious differences be- 
tween a mineral substance and an organized body, is the 
mixture of solid and liquid parte in the structure of the 
latter. Compare, for example, a flint with a cabbage, 
a lump of chalk with a piece of animal flesh. It is not 
merely that the organized body has certain cavities and 
canals, in which liquids are contained; for these are 
sometimes found in the Interior of solid crystals. But 
every part of ito substance is so penetrated with water, 
that the minutest fragment even of ite hardest parte, 
such as the heart-wood of the forest tree, or the dense 
bones and teeth of the most powerful animal, lose a 
good deal of their weight when completely dried by the 

Srolonged action of a gentle heat We observe a consi- 
erable difference in the proportion of liquid contained 
in different organised b<>die8| and in the sereral parte 
of the same body. Thus every one who has taken an 
early walk in the country must have observed those very 
delicate and beautiful specimens of the Mushroom tribe, 
which spring up during the night, and seem to dissolve 
away before the beams of the morning sun ; in the fabric 
of such, the quantity of solid matter is so small, that 
when the attempt is made to diy them, they leave 
scarcely more than a film upon the paper of the herba- 
rium. And there is a very eurious group of marine 
animali, the Jelb^-fish, whose substance contains an 
equally small proportion of solid matter; so that when 
thry are cast ashore (as they frequently are) by the 
waves, and are left to dry upon the beach, a large speci- 
men that might have weighed fifty pounds will be 
reduced, bv the draining away of ite liquid portion, to 
no more than as many graitis. On the other hand, if 
We look at the dnr scaly Lichens, which are found abun- 
dantly upon old fruit-trees, or creep over time honoured 
walls, wo shall find that they contain so small a quantity 
of liquid, as to lo«5 but very little weight, and to undereo 
scarcely any change in their appearance by being dried ; 
and there are certain marine plante (the true Nullipores). 
in almost every part of whose texture so large a quantity 
of lime is deposited, that even In their living state they 
proaent tj the unpractised eye no obvious mark of dil 
tinction from the rock over which they grow, whilst the 
attempt to separate them from it shows that their sub- 
stance Is scarcely inferior to it in density. 



In these and other cases, however, it would be foond 
that the growing parts are comparatively s<^ ; and that, 
when they become hardened by the deposition of solid 
matter, they cease to grow. This is very obviously the 
case with regard to the stony Corals ; in which, perhaps, 
the proportion of solid matter is greater than it is in any 
other members of the Animal Kingdom. That which 
we know as Coral, is, so to speak, the skeleton of the 
animal, or rather of a cluster of animals intimately con- 
nected together. It is not^ as is commonly supposed, 
a sort of habitation built up by the labours of the coral- 
polypes, as the honey-comb is constructed by the boe ; 
but it is to the soft membranous body of the animals 
just what our bones are to our flesh ; except that the 
structure is of a much simpler character, and thai a 
much larger portion of the entire body is thus conso- 
lidated, than m the case of the skeletons of the higher 
animals. In the living state, the whole surface of the 
Coral is covered with a soft gelatinous flesh; and at 
certain intervals we observe polypes, bearing a resem- 
blance to the common Sea Anemone, with open moutJis, 
surrounded by numerous arms, by which the food is 
drawn into them. The under part of this soft fleshr 
substance is being continually hardened by union with 
particles of lime which are obtained from the waters of 
the ocean ; whilst the upper part is as constantly grow- 
ing and extending, at the expense of the food taken in 
by the polype-mouths. In this manner are gradually 
produced those rockv accumulations, of which a large 
part of the islands in the Indian and Pacific Oceans 
entirely consist, and which had a great share (in former 
epochs of the earth's history) in elevating the land of 
our own quarter of the globe above the sea-level. 

In the contrast between the soft and delicate tissue 
of the Coral-polypes themselves, and the dense substance 
of the stony mass formed by their consolidation (which, 
when once completed, may endure, with little or no 
apparent change, for thousands or perhaps myriads of 
years), we have a striking illustration of the principle 
which it is our first object to explain ; — namely, that 
Oie presence of toater in organized bodies is necessary 
for the performance of all the changes which are essential 
to Uieir living state ; so that, the softer the tissue, the 
more active ite vitel functions usuiUly are. Thus, if we 
examine a forest-tree, we see that the soft succulent ends 
of ite root -fibres (termed ihtspongioles, or little sponges,) 
are the organs through which alone it takes up water 
from the soil ; the soft outer layers alone of the wood 
of the stem convey this fluid into the branches and 
leaves ; the soft tissue of the leaves converte this fluid 
(by uniting with a portion of it the carbon which has 
been derived from the air) into nutritious sap ; it is whilst 
descending through the soft tissue of the inner bark and 
outer wood, that this sap gives origin to the new layers 
by which the diameter of the trunk is to be increaaed, 
or to the young and tender shoote which are to spring 
forth into fresh branches ; and it is in the very softest 
parte of the whole structure, that all these important 
operations, which prepare for the propagation of the noe 
by seed, are at first effected. On the other hand, the 
dense heart-wood of the trunk, which is the only part 
whose durability makes it useful as timber, has no con- 
cern whatever in the actions of the living tree, and 
might be removed altogether without any disturbance 
of them ; ite only purpose being to give firmness and 
support to the spr^ing foliage which is (as we have 
seen) the chief instrument of the active growth of the 
structure. This heart-wood is formed by the consoli- 
dation of the inner layers of sap-wood, through the 
deposition of resinous and other matters in ite aubstanoa^ 
whilst new layers of sap-wood are being formed within 
the bark ; just as the stony corals are produced by the 
hardening of the deeper part of the fleshy substance of 
the polypes. In both cases the substances thus formed 
remain nearly unchanged from the time when they are 
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solidified ; and this whether ther continne in connexion 
with parts still liring, or are altogether detached from 
them. In fict, by the change they hare undei^ne, 
they are converted, as much as any organized substanoe 
can be, into the likeness of mineral bodies; and. In 
common with them, will resist the influence of those 
causes which are constantly producing decay in softer 
textures. 

If we examine the bodies of the higher animals, we 
shall find that there, too, the quantity of water in the 
aeyeral tissues closely corresponds with the activity of 
those changes which they have respectively to perform. 
Thus we find fJie Nervous matter, which of all the Animal 
tissues is the most energetic in its operations, to be 
the softest and most pulpy ; and the substance of Muscle, 
or flesh, which is the instrument of all the movements 
of the body, is not much more dense, for it contains as 
much as 77 parts of water in every 100. Bat when we 
turn to the Bones and Teeth, which have only a mecha- 
nical purpose to serve — that of giving firmness to the 
body, or acting as cutting or crushing instruments, — 
we find that they contain a far smaller proportion of 
liquid, and approach in durability the most solid coral 
or the toughest heart of oak. The whole amount of 
water contained in the human fabric has been shown 
by experiment to be not less than nine-tenths ; for by 
the application of long-continued dry heat, the weight 
of a body was found to be reduced from 120lbs. to no 
more than 12. Bodies of men and other animals, thus 
baked beneath the burning sun, and dried in the heated 
sand, are not unfrequenily to be met with in the Deserts 
of Africa and Arabia. They have lost little or none of 
their solid matter by decay ; for, as will be presently 
seen, even the substances that are usually disposed to 
change most rapidly, can no longer do so when not kept 
moist. And portions of such dried animal substances, 
if allowed, to soak for some little time in water, would 
suck up or absorb nearly as much as they had previously 
lost. 

There are some Plants and Animals which are capable 
of being thus completely dried up without being killed ; 
although they are reduced by the loss of their water to 
a state of complete inactivity. Thus the Mosses and 
Liverworts, which inhabit situations where they are 
liable to occasional drought, do not suflTer from being 
(to all appearance, at least) completely withered by heat 
and want of water ; but revive and vegetate actively as 
soon as they have been thoroughly moistened. Instances 
are recorded, in which Mosses that have been for many 
years dried up in a Herbarium, have been restored by 
moisture to active life. There is a Lycopodium (Club- 
moss) inhabiting Peru, which, when dried up for want 
of moisture, folds its leaves and contracts into a ball ; 
in this state, apparently quite devoid of animation, it is 
blown hither and thither by the wind ; but as soon as it 
reaches a moist situation, it sends down its roots into 
the soil, and unfolds to the atmosphere its leaves ; 
which, from a dingy brown, speedily change to the 
bright green of active vegetation. There is a blue 
Water-Lily abounding in several of the canals at Alex- 
andria, which in certain seasons become so dry that 
their beds are burnt as hard as bricks by the action of 
the sun, so as to be fit for use as carriage roads ; yet the 
plants do not thereby lose their vitality ; for when the 
water is again admitted, they resume their growth with 
full vigour. The Wheel- Animalcules, and some species 
of the Water-Fleas of our pools, appear to be the most 
complex Animals that will bear to be thus completely 
deprived of their water, when they are fully developed, 
without the destruction of their lives. If it were not 
for this property, such small collections of water as are 
liable to be occasionally dried up, would be altogether 
unable to sustain animal life for any lengthened period ; 
instead of which, we find spots that were previously dry 
hollows on the sur&ce of the ground, teeming with these 



interesting little beings, within a short time after they 
have been converted into pools by a shower of rain. 
But it would seem that many animals, which are killed 
by the want of water when they are full grown, can sus- 
tain the loss of it in their earlier condition. Thus the 
eggs of the Slug, when dried up by the sun or by arti- 
ficial heat, and reduced to minute points only visible 
with the microscope, ar^ found not to have lost their 
fertility when they are moistened by a shower of rain 
or by immersion in water, so as to regain their former 
plumpness by the absorption of fluid. Even after being 
treat<»d eight times in this manner, the eggs of Slugs 
have been hatched, when placed under favourable eir- 
cumstances. 

It would seem that many eold-blooded animals are 
reduced, by a want of a sufficient supply of liquid, to a 
state of torpidity closely resembling that produoed by 
cold ; and hence it is that, during the hottest and driest 
part of the tropical year, there is almost as complete an 
inactivity as in the winter of temperate regions. The 
common Snail, if put into a box without food, constructs 
a thin homy partition across the mouth of its shell, and 
attaches itself to the side of the box ; and in this state 
it may remain dormant for years, without being affected 
by any ordinary changes of temperature ; but it will 
speedily revive if plunged in water. Even in their 
natural haunts, the Snails, Slugs, etc. of our own climates 
are often found in this state during the summer, when 
there is a continued drought ; but with the first shower 
they come forth and spread themselves over our gardens. 
In like manner it is observed that the rainy season, 
between the tropics, brings forth the hosts of insects 
which the drought had caused to remain inactive in 
their hiding places. Animals thus rendered torpid, 
seem to have a tendency to bury themselves in the 
ground, like those which are driven to winter quarters 
by cold ; and thus it happens that the little depressions 
in the ground, which are changed into pools by the rain, 
are found in a few days to be peopled by numerous full- 
grown shells, water-beetles, etc. which had been pre- 
viously buried in the dry hard soil beneath. Even 
certain Fish and Reptiles may be reduced to the torpid 
condition from the same cause. This is the case with a 
very curious animal, the LeptdoHren^ which forms a 
connecting link between these two classes. It is an 
inhabitant of the upper parts of the river Qambia, which 
are liable to be dried up during much more than half 
the year ; and the whole of this period is spent by it in 
a hollow which it excavates for itself deep in the mud, 
where it lies coiled up in a completely torpid condition, 
whence it is called by the natives, the " Sleeping Pish." 
When the return of the rainy season causes the streams 
to be again filled, so that the water finds its way down 
to the hiding-place of the Lepidosiren, it comes forth 
again for its brief period of activity; aud with the 
approach of drought it again works its way down into 
the mud, which speedily hardens around it into a solid 
mass. The Lizaras and Serpents, too, of tropical cli- 
mates appear to be subject to the same kind of torpidity, 
in consequence of drought, as that which affects the 
species of those animals inhabiting temperate regions 
during the cold of winter. Thus the celebrated traveller 
Baron Humboldt has related the strange accident of a 
hovel having been built over a spot where a young 
Crocodile lay buried, alive though torpid, in the hard- 
ened mud ; and he mentions that the Indians often find 
enormous Boas in the same lethargic state, which revive 
when they are wetted with water. 

It is not difficult to understand, in some degree at 
least, why so large a quantity of liquid should exist in 
those parts of the living structure which are most 
actively concerned in the operations of life. For we 
know that almost every chemical change requires that 
one (at least) of the substances concerned shall be in a 
liquid state. Thus, to take a simple illustration, if we 
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mingle togetlier carbonato of loda and tartaric acid, in 
the slate Si finelj-dirided powders, no action will take 
place, prorided the sabstances be perfectly dry ; and bo 
long as they remain so, each will preserve its original 
state. Bat let a spoonful of the mixed powder be 
stirred into water; the ingredients, being then dissolved, 
act eneigetically upon one another ; the tartaric acid 
uniiing wiUi the soda, and the carbonic add passing off 
in eflbrrescence. Now, as every operation of the living 
body, whether Yegetable or Animal, involves some 
Ghconical change, it is easy to see the necessity for the 
presehee of liquid in every portion of its texture. We 
have a good illustration of this, in the case of the 
geimination or sprouting of seeds. Most seeds, when 
matare or ripe, have a hard dry covering; and the 
internal sabetance loses that soft pulpy consistence which 
it had at an earlier period, being so dry and firm as to 
be little disposed to change. This condition is olm- 
oosly fiivourable to the preservation of the seeds' vitality 
for a lengthened period, but not to the chemical changes 
whieh they must undergo in the process of germination ; 
and aoeordingly we find that, if kept quite diy, many 
seeds will retain their vitality for hundreds, or even 
thousands of years. But if they be moistened, one of 
two things must happen ; either they will undergo those 
changes in which germination consists, the principal 
part of the seed being converted into matter for the 
nutriUon of the young plant which then sprouts forth ; 
or they will pass into decay, through chemical actions 
of another kind. Whether the first or the second of 
these oonseouenccs results from the moi<)tcning of the 
seed, depends chiefly upon the amount of warmth to 
which it is exposed ; for a certain quantity of heat is 
necessary to cause the germ to spring into active life ; 
and any thing short of Uiis will only fkvour thie decay of 
its substance. So also, when Animals can sustain being 
completely dried up and revived again, that very condi- 
tion of their tissues which renders them incapable of 
performing their ordinary vital actions, also prevents 
their decay ; so that they may be kept in that state for 
any length of time, coming to life again upon the appli- 
cation of moisture after a years torpidity, as readily as 
after only a few hours' suspension of their activity. 

It is an obvious result of what has just been stated, 
that th€ food of Plants and Animals miul be always 
received into their vessels in a liquid or a gaseous form. 
No solid substances can ever be taken up by the roots 
of Plants, until they have been dissolved in the water 
which they imbibe ; and all the matters which are taken 
into the stomachs of Animals must be reduced to an 
equally liquid state, before they can be taken into the 
blood, and can be carried by its circulation into the 
seyeral parts of the body to whose nourishment it is to 
be applied. Hence, in all living beings there is a 
demand for liquid, as tho solvent or vehicle by which 
these solid matters, of which the remainder of the 
structure is composed, are introduced into it. Wc may 
Just as well go without solid food as without drink. If 
the most nutritious substances were conveyed into 
the stomach, and that organ could not pour forth a 
liquid secretion capable of dissolving it, the mass of 
bread would be of no more use than if it had been a 
stone. And if, when t^en into the blood-vessels, the 
solid matter be not sufficiently diluted with liquid to 
enable it to flow freely through them, it would at the 
same time produce a general stas:nation of the circu- 
lating current, and would be incapable of serving any 
purpose in the nutrition of the body. 

But further, the various waste products of that decay 
of the tissues, which has been several times alluded to as 
being necessarily connected with their activity as parts of 
the living Animal, must be conveyed out of tfte body^ 
either in a liquid or a gaseous form. A considerable 
portion of them in carried olT, as we have seen, by the 
process of Respiration or breathing ;* but there still 



remains a large amount which has to be separated from 
the blood by the two great glands, the Liver and the 
Kidney, and by a number of smaller glands which are 
thickly scattered over the lining of the intestines, and 
over the surface of the skin. The purpose of these 
bodies is to draw off from the blood whatever substances 
are unfit to circulate in its current, and to get rid of 
them from the sy^stem ; and in doing so, they necessa- 
rily draw off at the same time the liquid in which these 
substances are dissolved. Hence there is a continual 
loss of fluid from the living body, besides that which 
would be naturally carried off by evaporation from its 
soft and moist surface ; and this loss is laigcly increased 
in many instances, as we shall presently see, by the 
exhalation of an additional quantity of vapour trom the 
skin, for the purpose of keeping the temperature of the 
body dowfi to its proper standard, when the heat of the 
external air, joined to that produced within itself, would 
otherwise raise it too high. Hence a continual supply 
of liquid is necessary to keep up the amount of it which 
the body onght to contain ; and as none of the wann- 
blooded animals can be reduced by the loss of part of 
their fluid to the same torpidity as that into which certain 
of the cold-blooded tribes pass, any considerable depri- 
vation of it is fatal to them. Hence we find that ani- 
mals which are entirely deprived both of food and water, 
die much sooner than those which, though deprived 
of food, are allowed as much water as they require. And 
most of those unfortunate human beings, who hare 
suffered from the extremity of thirst as well as of 
hunger, declare that the former is the hardest to be 
borne. Its maddening effects were never more remark- 
able than in the dreadful scene of the " Black Hole of 
Calcutta," referred to on a former occasion. 

We shall now give a few examples in proof of the 
large and constant demand for water, which exists in all 
living beings, whose activity, whether of simple growth, 
or of movement, is considerable. Four young plants 
of spear-mint, weighing all together but 403 grains, 
have been found to take up by their roots in 56 days, no 
less than 54,000 grains, or seven pints of water. They 
thus took up daily nearly 6,000 grains, or considerably 
more than twice their 0¥m weight. The proportion of 
this, however, which was retained in their structure, and 
contributed to extend it, was extremely small ; for the 
entire increase in the weight of the plants was only 719 
grains, or about 1-7 5th part of the water absorbed ; and 
even of this, a considerable part would be due to the 
carbon taken in from the air. The remainder must have 
been exhaled from the leaves. Of the rapidity of tliis 
exhalation, when taking place on a bright warm day, 
any one may readily satisfy himself by placing a tum- 
bler or glass jar with its mouth downwards upon the 
growing grass of a meadow or garden ; its interior will 
be almost immediately rendered dim by the vapour 
which rises into it ; and in a short time this will accu- 
mulate upon its sides, and will run down in drops. 
From an experiment of this kind, it has been ealculatcd 
that an acre of grass-land, under a hot sunshine, will 
thus give off the enormous quantity of 6,400 quarts, or 
1,600 gallons of water, all of which must have been 
supplied to the roots by the soil below. We can thus 
at once see how quickly all ordinary Plants must be so 
dried up as to lose their freshness, or even to perish, 
when the heat and light of the sun thus cause the exliala- 
tion of water from their surface to take place more 
rapidly than the supply is afforded to their roots. And 
we admire the wisdom and the beneficence of the 
Creator, who has provided vegetation even for the diy 
and barren rock ; forming the Sedums (or stone-crops) of 
our own country, and the Cactuses, ISuphorbiums, and 
other succulent plants of tropical climates, in such a 
manner that they can absorb a large quantity of water 
from the occasional rains, and part with it but slowly 
under the influence of the hottest sunshine, so as to 
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retain their freshneBS and suocnlence even through the 
BOTerest drought. 

The exhalation of watery vapour from the skin la 
the moat conatant and certain of all the drains of liquid 
from the bodiea of Animals. There are many in which 
it takes place to such an extent, that, even though the 
lungs are fitted to breathe air, the deprivation of water 
for even a few hours causes a fatal drying-up of the 
body. This is the case, for example, with the common 
Prog; which is soon killed if kept in a dry atmosphere, 
although, if its skin be moistened with water, it maybe 
confined for weeks without food. One cause of the 
speedy death of Fishes when taken out of water, is the 
loss of fluid by evaporation from the surface of their 
bodies, and more especially from the delicate membrane 
of the gills. As soon as this last dries up, the air can 
no longer act properly upon the blood which is sent to 
them for purification; so that, although they are 
exposed to the atmosphere itself, instead of to the small 
quantity of air diffused through their native element, 
the blood as it circulates through them, does not undergo 
the requisite change, and the fish dies of suffocation. 
Those fish usually die most speedily when taken out of 
the water, which have large gill-openings ; whilst those 
in which the g^U-openings are narrow, and in which the 
Burfiftoe of the gills is not so freely exposed to the air 
(as is the case with the Eel tribe) can live for a much 
longer time. There are certain Fish which have a 
peculiar internal apparatus for keeping the gills moist; 
and these can leave the water, and can even execute long 
migrations over land. The same is the case with Land- 
Crabs, which habitually live at a distance from the sea, 
and only come down to the shore to deposit their eggs. 
We hare here a very striking example of the depend- 
ence of one of the most important actions of life upon 
the moist state of a part of the surface of the body ; 
and we can easily understand that the same general 
principle applies to others also. * 

The human Skin, like the leaves of Plants, is conti- 
nually giving off" a latge quantity of watery vapour, 
which passes away quite insensibly to ourselves, unless 
the surrounding air be loaded with moisture. And a 
considerable quantity of Mater in the shape of vapour 
is also carried away in the breath. We become aware 
of the presence of the latter, when we breathe against 
a window on a cold day ; for the glass, being chilled by 
the outer air, coola down the breath which comes in 
contact with it, and causes its moisture to be depoKiied 
upon its surface. When several persons are shut up in 
a coach or railway-carriage, on a frosty day, the mois- 
ture which is exhaled from their lungs and skins quickly 
forms a thick layer upon the glass, which is renewed 
almost as soon as it is wiped away. The whole quantity 
of liquid which thus passes from the human body in the 
state of vapour, seems to average about two pounds per 
day. But a very much larger quantity is poured out, 
when the body is over-heated, cither in consequence of 
violent exertion, or of the high temperature of the 
surrounding air. In this case it is exuded upon the 
akin filter than it can be carried off as vapour by the 
atmosphere ; and it accumulates in drops, forming the 
sensilue perapiraiiont the quantity of which may be 
increased under particular circumstances to an enormous 
extent. Now the chief object of this pouring-out of water 
/ram the wurfaoe ofine body is to keep down its tempera- 
ture within the proper limits. Whenever water or any 
other liquid passes off in vapour, it takes heat from the 
surface on which it may be ; and thus, as long as the 
flow of perspiration continues, its passage into the 
atmosphere in the state of vapour has a cooling effect 
upon the animal body. Provided, therefore, the internal 
supply of liquid lie abundant, and the air be dry enough to 
carry off the moisture in vapour as fast as it is exuded, 
the temperature of the body will be but little raised by 
any external heat that does not absolutely bum it And 
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thus it is that peTsons who have accustomed themselves 
to sustain the heat of furnaces, stoves, etc., can remain 
for some time in situations in which the thermometer 
rises to 500 or 600 degrees of Fahrenheit's thermo- 
meter, a temperature nearly sufficient to boil quicksilver. 
But if the body be exposed for a short time to air not 
many degrees hotter than itself, but already loaded with 
watery vapour, no cooling effect ia produced by the 
perspiration, because the liquid poured out from 
the skin cannot be dissolved by the air, and canied off 
by it ; ao that, if the extemd heat be kept up, the 
temperature of the body itself is raised above its natural 
standard, and death is the result. 

Hence we see that all Oiganized bodies require a con- 
tinual supply of liquid, — in ih^ first place, as one of the 
principal materials of the bodily fabric ; and secondly, 
as the vehicle for the introduction of the solid part of 
their food ; whilst Animals require it also, thirdly, as 
the vehicle for canying off those products of the con- 
tinual waste of the system which the Respiratory process 
does not remove ;~and, fourthly, as the means of 
keeping down the temperature of the body, when the 
external and internal supply of heat would otherwise 
raise it above its natural standard. 

In the next paper, we shall enquire whether any 
other liquid than Jrater can be regarded as having any 
beneficial action on the body, when habitually em- 
ployed. 



NATURE'S NOBILITY. 

BT THB RBV. QEOBOE ABPINALL. 

Room for a noble man to pass ! 
In costly robes 1 in trappings gay 1 
A fop tricked out before the glass ? 

No ! clad in sober gray ; 
A nobleman in heart is he. 
With mind for his nobility. 

His crest, a soul in virtue strong. 

His arms, a heart with candour bright ; 

Which gold bribes not to what is wrong. 

Nor blinds to what is right. 
The patent of his courtly race, — 
Behold it in his open face. 

He cringes not on those above, 
Nor tramples on the worm below ; 
Misfortunes cannot cool his love. 

Or flattery make it grow ; 
Staunch to his friends in woe or weal. 
As is the magnet to the steel. 

He envies not the deepest sage ; 
He scoffs not at the meanest wight ; 
And all the war that he doth wage 

Is in the cause of right ; 
For broad estate, and waving land. 
He has the poor man's willing hand. 

He is not rich, and yet, indeed. 

Has wealth ; nor poor, his stock though small ; 

Not rich, he gives so much to need. 

Not poor, for on him fall 
Such blessings from relieved distress, 
To crown his path with happiness. 

Room for a lord, ye truckling crew. 

Who round earth's great ones fiiwn and wind ; 

Fall back ! and gaze on something new * — 

A lord, at least in mind — 
That bravest work in nature's plan, 
An upright, independent man. 
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THB ANGEL OP THB UNFOBTUNATB. 

BT BILYSBPBV. 

PiLBT TBI Fust. 

A VEBT old copy of the Gospels lay upon the table, 
for it had edges and clasps of filigreed brass, and the 
paper of it» already discoloured by its many years, 
looked as crisp ana as brown as a withered autumn 
leaf, in the shadowed sort of light that fell from the 
small iron lamp. Tet Antoine, a little old man, as 
withered as the leaves of knowledge before him, was, 
nevertheless, much interested therein ; for though 
Mam'selle Caprice, a neighbouring portress, had lent 
him an interesting /eut/^eton, and he had laid out a 
franc that very morning on a violin accompaniment to 
the last song of Beranger, still, having opened inciden- 
tally at the second chapter of St Matthew, he read on, 
and was now come to the Slaughter of the Innocents, 
by Herod. When he had ended the eighteenth ver^e, 
he rose thoughtfully to stir the old brown pot of bouilli, 
on the stove, took a glance at the clock, then another 
round the little cell-like chamber, and went back to the 
Oospels, and the sixteenth verse. From that by degrees 
to this, — " In Rama was there a voice heard, lamenta- 
tion, and weeping, and great mourning ; Rachel weeping 
for her children, and would not be comforted, because 
they were not" 

" But when Herod was dead, behold, an angel of the 
Lord appeared in a dream to Joseph in Egypt," 

" Saying, Arise, and take the young child — ** And 
at that moment, some tremulous hand, feeble yet quick, 
raised the very heavy knocker on the door, and it fell, 
as from a powerless hand, back again with a heavy 
stroke. 

" Horace, or MarsailleB, or Carlier, the do-nothings," 
muttered Antoine, as he moved from his book reluc- 
tantly ; but the light of the lamp, as he held It up in 
his hand, and slid back the little movable shutter that 
ran across the grating in the door, showed him that it 
was none of the medical studenUi that thus disturbed 
his evening's rest, but a wretched old man, belonging 
to the degnded class of chiffimnierM, or rag-gatherers. 
Not answering, though Antoine called out loudly seve- 
ral times, or even lifting his drooping head, now sunk so 
low upon his breast that it touched Uie wide and filthy 
basket swung by a belt across his ragged blouse, the 
ancient porter of the great Paris Theatre of Anatomy, 
quickly threw back the door, and raif^ed the old man by 
the arm across the step. He was evidently speechless, 
and with difficulty reached the wide stone seat to which 
Antoine led him. The first care of the old porter, — he 
had a kindly soul, — was to unstrap the heavy basket, 
apparently to his haaty glance full of bones, bottles, and 
old rags, and place it beneath the seat ; next to lean the 
old man gently against the recess formed by the cell- 
like arch in which the seat was placed, then quickly to 
roll up the fint coarse hospital-towel that came to hand, 
and place it for a pillow, and then to move away, and 

i'ust by those Gospels stop one moment to think whether 
le should revive by a small cup of his own inimitable 
bouilli, or a glass from one of those two flasks of pre- 
cious Bordeaux, brought by Nattili the student, in his 

last return from the provinces, or , and this was 

broadening out very wide indeed the boundary of his 
Samaritanal virtue— a small cup from Retzner's cafetiire 
(coffee-pot) upon the stove. However, he decided for 
the precious flask; brought it forth and a long taper 
glass from an old medicine chest, that figured promi- 
nently in an opposite recess of the cell, poured forth the 
Samaritanal drop with a noble and a gentle hand, took 
up the iron lamp and returned towards the wretched 
beggar; but neither wine, nor oil, nor more precious 



medicinal things would have served ; life had followed 
speech ; and the face that leant up against the coarse 
hard pillow, softer, however, than aown b^ the rich dew 
of charity that had fiUlen on it, was as rigid as the Caen 
stone built up in arch and wall around. After the firat 
momentary surpriMC was over, the porter summoned one 
of the surgeons then in the anatomical theatre; but life 
was found to be quite extinct Notice was, therefore, 
given to the next Prefect of Police, and an officer sum- 
moned to take the necessary depositions. Nothing waa 
known of the miserable vagrant, beyond that hia name 
was Paquin, and that he had been occasionally em- 
ployed to bring small animals such as dogs, rabbits, 
cats, or rats, to the hospital for the purpose of disseo 
tion, nor was anything found upon his person beyond a 
sou or two, some crusts of bread and bladea of gariick, 
and such few specimens of his trade as had been anp- 
posed too fine or rare to be mixed amidst the fetid con- 
tents of his miserable basket When, however, the 
officer and Antoine stooped down to move the basket 
from beneath the stone bench, to their surprise they 
found it guarded by a small, half starved terrier dog, 
which, Antoine recollected, had occasionally accomna- 
nied the old man in his previous visita, and was called 
Corbeau. On this night it had crept in unperceived, 
and now the basket was moved away, it growled and 
showed its teeth, and jumped up resolutely on the stone 
bench after the basket But when tlie officer of police 
began to move the light covering of rag% it directly 
wagged its tail, and looked with almost speaking eyes 
into the £iu:e of Antoine. The porter's surprise waa 
great indeed to see that the light covering of rags had 
been used as a mere blind ; for beneath it lay wrapped 
in an old mantelet a new-bom child. Its life waa very 
low within it, and its breath ebbed fitfully, so much so 
that when the officer laid it down somewhat roughly on 
the bench, this life seemed ended. 

"New food for the BdpiUU dea Er\fynU Trouves," 
said the officer, with a laugh ; " ma mere ou m<m pdre 
won't be found amongst les chiffbnnierSj mon garcon.** 

For some cause or another, the honest soul of the old 
porter was inexpressibly touched ; because, perhaps, the 
small frail thing before him was so utterly desolate ; 
because, perhaps, Corbeau, the poor lean brute, licked 
tenderly the little outstretched hand ; perhaps, because 
Herod's decree still lingered in his memory, or all com- 
bined ; for after stepping back to the still open Gospels^ 
he said, 

" Well, it had better be left here to night. Monsieur, 
I shan't harm it, I shan't harm it No, no, I am very 
tender, and the night is vety cold, poor thing : and my 
friend Caprice, Monsieur, will do a hand's turn for it^ if 
it be necchsaiy. She's very kind; a most charming 
woman. Monsieur, and reads the very choicest of the 
/euillelona. So she shall come, and the babe shall stop, 
as I say: the night is veiy cold, Corbeau shall atop. 
Yes, yes. Monsieur, God must deal tenderly with us, this 
is a hard world 1" Antoine was so enthusiastic that his 
breath was gone. 

"£h bien, mon garden,** laughed the official, "if Us 
chiffonniers get to know your tcndemesa to such rose- 
buds, you'll have a blossom every night But farewell ; 
if our inquiry should fail, there's the HOpital des Enfants 
Trouv^ for you." So saying he rolled up hia papers, 
lighted his cigarette at the Umip, and, noddug hia head, 
took his departure. 

Antoine was now alone. No eye was over him 
to criticise his acts of mercy, but the divine and loving 
one of Heaven ; so, when he found the babe still breathe, 
he took it tenderly in his arma, placed a dry faggot on 
the stove, brought his arm-chair close beside, placed on 
it the pillow and blanket of his truckle bed, placed the 
child upon these, gave it some milk that oad stood 
heating on the stove beside Retzner's coffeeylmd when 
it had fed eagerly, and breathed more freely, he covered 
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it gently, as if his hand had never known bolt, or lock, 
or oar. Next office was to toast a small thin round of 
bread, cut it into long fingers, reward Corlieau with the 
crusU, pour out the fragrant coffee, place it on a salveri 
and' then disappear with it through a long passage that 
opened from this porter's chamber. 

Kotre Dame, and all the Paris clocks were striking 
twelve when he came back with gentle foot and beaming 
face ; and finding the unknown babe still asleep, and 
Corbeau stretched comfortably on the hearth, he fed 
the lamp with fresh oil, and sat down again before his 
book, and when he had read on awhile, he suddenly 
fitopned and said aloud " Heaven itself says taJte (he 
chud ; and as this came forth as it might be from the 
Slaughter of the Innocents, suppose, if it should live, 
I be as poetical as Caprice, or Petite, the barber, and 
call it Innocent La Tbouv^s/* 

Though the police made every possible inquiir amidst 
the miserable naunts of this most degraded and squalid 
class of the Paris population, nothing could^ be learnt 
respecting the child's parentage. Paquin, the dead 
ch{ffannier, had rented a wretched chamber, solely for 
himself; and the inhabitants round, with that apathy so 
much a part of brutality and degradation, knew little 
more of the old man than his name. Accordingly An- 
toine, after due consultation with Mam'selle Caprice, 
and the barber, and divers other Mends, adopted t en- 
fant trouvie and le petit Gorheau, the dog, and this with 
much grace, and the very best of arguments on his side, 
as during the week through which the police had made 
their search, the small frail thing, so utterly adrifl upon 
the world's wide sea, had, by its very helplesflness and 
desolation, so touched the old man's heart, that without 
more ado, or one repentant sigh, he made a haven for 
It^ and bid it rest. The merry barber had, lodging in 
his house, a poor married sempstress, who gladly became 
itfl nurse ; and as Antoine rarely quitted his post, except 
on very grand or extraordinary occasions, the child was 
brought most evenings to the hffe de portier, either by 
the barber or Madame Amand, its nurse, so that not 
only Corbeau began to understand the evening's visita- 
tion, and welcome it by a bark and frisk, but Antoine 
to watch beside the little grating for the nurse's well- 
known step. Antoine had married very eurly in life, 
and had had an on^y son, who, having been enrolled 
under the act of conscription, had afterwards perished in 
Napoleon's retreat from Moscow. His wife died of grief 
soon after ; and thus he had been for many years alone, 
without a stronger human tie than Caprice or the barber. 

When Innocent was little more than a year old, 
Madame Amand met with so severe an accident as to 
be incapable of her charge. Whereupon Antoine would 
have her home, and soon became so good a nurse that 
the child throve wonderfully. 

With this good nursing, and this good thriving, 
several years seemed quickly to go by, and InnocenU a 
slight graceful child of seven, had already been taught 
to dance a minuet by Monsieur Petite, the barber, and 
to sew, by Mam'selle Caprice, the portress. And many 
a student that passed through the ponderous door to 
the theatre beyond, would now often stay to kiss her, 
and so often, too, bring bonbons, and dolls, and toys, 
that her child-life had not a sorrow, or a care, though her 
home was a loge de portier, with a single room inside, 
and a paved yard around, and her only companion and 
friend, a solitarv old man. About this time, some good 
Sisters of Chanty, from a neighbouring convent, who 
came for the purpose of recognising a body that lay in 
the dead-room of the theatre, saw Innocent, and heard 
her story from Antoine. 

" As she has sometimes been within the room, met 
seeurs,** spoke Antoine with deep respect. " Innocent 
can be ^our guide. She has no fear of death, the pretty 
one." And gently, as Antoine had prophesied, the 
child stepped on, and this so lightly, so like leaf fall. 



when she bore the light into the chamber of the dead, 
that the sisters asked her why. 

"Because God's sleep seems so very beautiful, mes 
aceurs, that I can but tread with a hushed step.'' And 
more than this she seemed so fearless, and yet so reve- 
rent, amidst the dead, so intuitively, yet so naturally 
so, that the sisters, whispering one to the other, said it 
was surely heaven's decree, the little one was destined 
for une rdigieute. From this time they failed not in call- 
ing often to see Innocent, and though Antoine had no 
intention that she should enter the cloister, even though 
on the mission of a heavenlv charity, l«s sceurs soon ob- 
tained his permission that Innocent should attend daily 
at their convent, for the sake of superior instruction in 
various accomplishments. Other children, the good 
sisters taught, were quicker than Innocent la Trouv^ 
at the embroidery frame and the singing lesson, but 
none were so useful as she soon became, in assisting to 
prepare medicine and food for the sick ; as if out of 
probable guilt and shame, the ever-coming spirit of 
purity and love was here to testify itself, and balance 
evil done by good enlarged, as good for ever does 
throughout all nature. But good in this case, how 
noble, how exalted, how far above the common way it 
had to be, we yet shall see ! for the ways and means of 
good take progress with the courses of all universal law 1 

Well, amongst the five hundred students, or there- 
abouts, that frequented this g^eat Parisian theatre of 
anatomy, was one very poor, perhaps the very poorest, 
named Camille Dispareaux. Being a provincial, and 
utterly without friends or resources, he existed in Paris, 
and paid the fees of the various educational classes he 
attended, by preparing skeletons for the setters, and 
painting cheap likenesses for a shopkeeper of the 
Boulevards. Antoine, from whose province Camille 
had come, brought about so friendlv an acquaintance 
with him, that after the theatre was closed for the night, 
or on holidays, he would stop and share the old man's 
bouilli, dress up with cocked hat and wooden sword 
dear old petted Corbeau for Innocent, or tell her stories, 
or sing to her lea peiites chanaonB of the provinces, till 
her small child's heart was very light and glad. But 
that was truer ioy, though her child's heart told it not, 
when with her h^ nestled on Anioine's knee, Camille, 
through a whole evening, would talk to the old man of 
the wonderful revelations of anatomy, of its sublime and 
its religious teachings, of his own exalted ambition and 
infinite struggles with the world ; and sometimes^ when 
perhaps he thought the child asleep, he would fetch 
from the students' room some of his own preparations 
' of cartilage, and bone, and nerve, or unroll the pro- 
ductions of his pencil, often larger than the nature 
copied from, and always beautiful, though of the grim 
subjects of the scalpel and the dissecting-room. 

Surrounded by circumstances all bearing relation to 
this mystery of life growing forth from death, there 
were two especially hidden, and yet ever spoken of as 
they were, that deeply excited the most intense curiosity 
in Innocent, and directly led to the sublime duty of her 
coming life. Two things she had never seen, the theatre 
itself, nor its great master, Professor Retzner. If the 
first excited a sort of curiosity akin to that of Bluebeard's 
wife, the last was reverent, such as the humble feel in 
wishing to behold true greatness ; for Antoine's praise 
and faith, his visitations night by night, always at the 
same hour, his long service even before his appointment 
as porlier, the homage of so many students, the solemn 
praise of the otherwise merry barber, had raised up auch 
an enchantment in the mind of Innocent la Trouv^e, 
that to see Betzner face to face, became the greatest and 
intensest passion of her life; and yet it was a wish fo 
mixed up with fear, that she had never dared to ask 
Antoine, dearly as she loved him« 

It was the f fite of New-year's eve, and, agreeably to 
an old custom, Mam'selle Caprice, and the barber, and 




Madame Amand, and other fricisds had come to spend 
it with Antoine. Yes, and it was; the very happiest 
fdte-night Innocent had knowD, for not only did the 
barber bring his violin for a dance, but also one of the 
prettiest embroidered aprons ever seen, and Caprice also 
brought a very tasty frock, and each one something else 
for ina mignonne^ and there was fruit and lemonade and 
pastry, and bonbons, and excellent vin du pays, and all 
might have thought that Innocent had nothing more to 
wish. Still had they watched her eye so often glancing 
upwards to the (Geneva clock, they could have fancied 
there was some other wish, though not the strange one 
that made her heart beat so quickly to and fro. It waa 
known, however, at midnight, for when came forth the 
coffee cup and salver as of old, — for nights and days of 
study were the only f&tes known to the great anatomist, 
and though he lived in the grandest street of Paris, 
here was his study to which he walked to and fro and 
never quitted till long after midnight,— Innocent put her 
arms round the old man's neck and whispered in his 
ear. 

" You, ma petite, ma mignonne^* said the old man, 
looking down surprised, " you see Monsieur ? " 

She whispered " yes," so very eagerly, it was a ffite- 
night, and though Monsieur might be angry, Antoine 
could not refuse ma mignonne ; and so with the salver 
pressed against her beating heart, and not hearing thaj; 
the barber advised that the new apron should be put on, 
and Caprice the dress " to charm Monsieur," she left the 
vaulted room and closed the door behind her. A long 
passage and three or four steps from which led a broad 
stone staircase to the salle (Vanatomief brought her to 
a three-fold door, which opening and closing as directed 
by Antoine, she stood in the study of the great 
scientific master. He sat before a table, with his 
back to her, so that she had time to lean against the 
door, and try to hide the fear that was now greater than 
her curiosity. One older, one more worldly, might have 
been awe-struck; wisely or fearfully, according to his 
education. For round this vaulted chamber, lighted from 
the roof, were long compartments ranged one above 
the other, in which were set hundreds of human skulls, 
not only from the desert sands of Africa^ the mountains 
of Morocco, Caucasus, Andes, and Himalayah, but from 
the snows of Eamtachatka, the buried cities of central 
America, and the battle-fields and grave-yards of the 
two temperate s^nes. On pedestals were skeletons ; and 
heaped-up bones, and prepared cartilage, and atlases, 
and diagrams, and maps, and books, and papers, were 
on tables set about, and on the floor two giant globes as 
tall as the tallest man. The table at which Kctzner 
himself sat, was literally walled up with books and 
covered with papers and instruments, except for the 
space at which he sat writing, the lamp above shining 
on his whitened hair and wasted hand as it glanced to 
and fro with pen across the paper. Just beyond this 
paper stood a bronze pillar of about a foot high, on 
which was swung an engraved slab of marble, bearing 
this in large French characters : — " OROAnzATioN would 

PERFECT AND DEAUTIFT, IF XAH WEBl NOT DEBASED BT CBIHE 

▲RDMisBRT." Now of this miscry and crime come forward 
one of its ministering angels ! as many angels will when 
WOMAN knows her office and her mission from the skies ! 

The child approached the table and set down the 
coffee with a beating hearty perhaps in her nervousness 
touching Retzner's elbow. He looked suddenly round, 
and sternly, when he saw a stranger. 

*' How, who, what, why, " 

" Innocent La Trouvee, Monsieur !" 

But he scarcely heard words, he was looking with in- 
tense eagerness into her sublime and beautiful face ; beau- 
tiful, because so full of truth, and intellect, and affection. 
He drew her nearer by the hand and spanned her fore- 
head ; no anger was on his face now. No ! no Raphael's 
Madonna ever looked down more touchingly upon her 



holy child. Conscious, perhaps, that she txembled 
violently, he spoke kindly and asked her name. 

" Innocent — well I'll Italianise it — it shall be In- 
nocent!," and as he spoke he placed a louts d'or in her 
hand, " there you'll come again soon — soon, recoUoct.*' 

Antoine's surprise and delight may be conceived ; 
" it was so noble of Monsieur, so good," he said. How- 
ever, the joy was nothing to Innocent till Camille knew 
it ; so the next day, with Antoine's leave, the new frock 
and apron were put on, and over them a little black 
scarf, g^vcn her by Nattili the sculptor before he went 
to Rome, she set out to the faubourg where he lived. 
She found the poor anatomical student in hia atelier, 
and instead of being at his legitimate work, a smartly 
dressed grisette of Uie lower class was sitting to him for 
her likeness. She was young and very pretty, but so vain, 
that though her dark hair was dressed most elaborately, 
she kept arranging it sideways in the student's littJe 
frameless mirror, and her mother, a fat hourgttnse of 
a neighbouring cabaret, standing over Camille, was 
guiding his brush, as it were, with such exclamations 
as, " More colour, sir, more'colour ; Marie has a beautiful 
mouth— that dimple larger, sir; the girl is very 
beautiful. Thank you, thank yon, her eyebrows are 
very dark." 

In this way the fat mistress of the cabaret proceeded 
till the sitting was over, when she and the grisette with- 
drew. Then it was that Innocent drawing her little 
stool to Camille's side, and telling him all about Retzner 
and her wonderful fortune, brought forth ftpom beneath 
her little scarf, a pur of gloves, as a new year's gift 
" And now dear Camille," she said, when the poor ana- 
tomical painter had kissed her tenderly, "I have a 
great secret to tell you. I am very fond of drawing. I 
have always loved it, and I am sure I should very soon 
learn. So you shall buy me pencils and paper, and then 
will you teach me, Camille ^" 

He thought it but a child's request, and promised her 
he would. 

" And now, Camille," she went on to say, " as this is a 
f(ite day, and I have leave, do let me hear some stories 
about the rag-gatherers : you know them, you go amongst 
them ; I came from them you know, Camille, and a story 
will be better than a walk in the Champs Elys^ea. Do, 
dear Camille !" 

It was a curious trait in Innocent La Troarge's 
character that she was always most curious, and inquir- 
ing about subjects of miscry and degradation, and 
perhaps, for the veiy reason that Antoine suppressed 
them. Of the incidental knowledge of her early history, 
she was always very curious, and of the rag-gathereiB that 
prowled about the streets with their fetid baskets. On 
this subject, and on others, she sat by Camille's side 
and chattered for some hours, whilst he resumed hi? 
more legitimate occupation ; and after that, Camille 
locked up his poor room, with its marvellous labours 
strewn around, and accompanied her home. They had 
walked some way, and were clearing a filthy quartier vf 
the town, when a witch-like old woman starting from a 
narrow entrance, stayed Camille. 

" £h ! mon garden, a whelp with two heads, a pretty 
subject for your knife. Only been a day in the Seine, 
and therefore but two sous. £h bien 1 a bargain, 
Monsieur]" 

Camille at first refused, but she mumbled some further 
persuasion, and he followed. The street, though narrow, 
had once been a street of palaces. Wide corridon and 
staircases led from it; these, scarcely now defended by a 
door, were public ways, fetid with the ordure and rubbish 
that dripped from story to story. With difficulty they 
followed to the fourth story, where, from a long passage, 
dens of misery opened, more or less densely crowded. 
Innocent stood trembling in this passage or corridor, 
whilst Camille followed the old woman. In some were 
miserable groups, aged and hideous, that squabbled for 
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their promiBCuoiis bed upon the floor, or secared their 
miserable baskets, or gnawed rarenousi j their monels 
of putrescent food ; in another, a group of old women 
were seated, grumbling round a bit of charcoal on a 
brazier; in another, an old man and woman were cook- 
ing in a wide fireplace, the cheap refuse of the market ; 
but what touched Innocent s young heart the most was 
a group of girl9» not older than herself, though dressed 
like women, talking with loud ooarae voices, and drink- 
ing strong vin du pays from the flask itself ! Such she 
might have been, her child's heart told her, and taking 
Camille's hand, she said softly, " Let us go, Monsieur." 

** What makes those girls look so wicked, and be so 
bold, CamilleT she asked, when they had cleared the 
miserable qttartier. 

" Because they are unfortunate, and are untaught, ma 
miffnonneJ' 

** And what makes many look so crooked and de- 
formed;— 411, too, so different to happy people, CamilleV 

" Because being ignorant and vicious, my little one, 
they know not how to take care of the beautiful body 
God has given to his creatures; or, if diseased and 
deformed, how to make it better." 

" Ab, then, Camillc," she said, looking earnestly up 
into his face, " what angels, tlien, the good should be to 
those unfortunate,*' She did not speak another word 
the whole way home. The impression made was graven 
on her heart for ever 1 

To Camille's astonishment, her talent for the pencil 
was extraordinary. And this, too, in dry outlines and 
dii^mms, for which women have rarely any taste. She 
did not care to draw carts, and houses, and fniit-baskets, 
as her dear old friend the barber wished, bat astonished 
them all by drawing his hand and head, the latter not 
dressed in its best wig, but bare and eyeless ; in a word, 
it was Monsieur Petite's skull. 

During this extraordinary progress of some months, 
Retznor was absent from Paris. Upon hiii return, the 
long looked-for night came, when she would cany in his 
coffee. He remembered her at once, and laid aside his 
pen to look into her beaming face. 

" Well, Innocent!, what of the louis d'orr he said, 
smilingly. 

" It brought J^me pencils and a portefeuille, and 
new year's gifts for Monsieur men j>drey and Camille, 
Monsieur." 

What, to draw Antoine's dogT 
No, such as that" She pointed to a large atlas, open 
before the anatomist. 

This night was the white night in the fortunes of 
Innocent Lei Trouvee, for if Retzner was astonished at 
ber answer, more bo was he at the visible proofs of her 
extraordinary talent; and more so when he heard of her 
innate pity, touching as it did all the misery within her 
influence. It was the dew-drop of the flower. That very 
night Retzner determined to educate and adopt her, and 
a week after, to the utter astonishment of Antoine's 
friends, the barber included, the old porter, as a sort of 
charge dajfairSy Innocent La Trouvgo and dear old 
Corbeau, were located in Retzner's house, in one of the 
grandest streets of Paris. There were soon governesses 
and masters enough, and but one young child as mistress 
within that house, for Retzner was unmarried. 

Some years had passed quietly by, when it began to be 
whispered amongst the sawinst and in the salons of 
Paris, that the greatest anatomist of his age had an 
equally gifted daughter. Yes, that he who was pro- 
founder than Blumenbach, and as great in his pro- 
vince as Cuvier; he who by the progress of science was 
teaching statesmen to read politics by the light of phy- 
sical organization, who was declaring perfection and 
beauty to be capable of acquirement by nations as by 
individuals ; that human progress lay with brain and 
skull, bone and sinew; had a fair young creature flitting 
about him, like his beat spirit^ understanding his learned 
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books, imbibing his philosophv, assisting him by her 
wonderful pencil, visiting with him the beds of Magda- 
lens and hospitals, and the recesses of prisons. Yes, so 
there was ! and the anatomist was the German Retzner, and 
his daughter, the poor infant that had come forth from 
the diiffonnier's fetid basket. Yes, the Gospels had 
said " take tiie young child" as they will by-and-by teach 
us to take aU young children, and make them what 
God has destined all his creatures to be — toise and 
happy. 



'JLftetatB Notfcts. 



Stories and Studies from tJu Chronicles and History 
of England, By Mrs. S. C. Hall, and Mrs. J. Postke. 
Darton and Co. Holbom Hill. 

A PARTRKBsnip in the compilation of a book is a rarity, 
if not quite a novelty ; we have, however, been disposed 
to think favourably of such unions, from the days of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, to " Mr. and Mrs. S. 0. Hall's 
Ireland." The present combination of talent strengthens 
our prepossessions in favour of literary unions. Joint- 
stock is the order of the day. History and painting, 
poetry and music, could not bo better partners than 
fact and fiction, or histoiy and story. There is also a 
duality in the arrangement of the book, though written 
with perfect > unity of spirit; first we have the real 
history of the period, the dry history, as children call 
it, then some legend connected with it, on the most 
striking anecdote of the period, in alternate sections, 
throughout the volumes. Each planet wiih its satel- 
lite ; amongst the latter are many legendary tales not 
to be found in eveiy juvenile History of England, and 
yet such as are of historical interest, and moral beauty, 
— the result of deep research, — " He that would seek 
for pearls must dive below ! " If such a work had been 
announced to us for publication, we should have said in 
our haste, that Mrs. Markham's History of England 
was so well-arranged, in such general circulation, and in 
such good repute, that there was no place in our 
juvenile libraries for any other; but we confess our 
error, with the full conviction that Mrs. Hall's and Mrs. 
Foster s work Is only second in order, not in merit, to 
our old favourite. " Mrs. Markham" may be read first, 
by very young children, and when they become of a 
larger growth, they will be capable of appreciating the 
" Stories and Studies from the Chronicles and History 
of England." It is an excellent introduction to ttfo 
standard authorities, and the reflections on crowned 
heads are made with great judgment and impartiality. 
There is also a systematic arrangement in these volumes, 
which gives much clearness to the narrative, and 
deepens the impression on the memory. The opening 
chapter is " Uhe Traditional Period," its pendant, 
" The British Veturia," a story ably told, in which a 
parallel is found in Conuvenna, the mother of Brennus, 
the king of the north of Britain, and her great proto- 
type, the mother of Coriolanus. Next in succession are 
" The Aborigines," " The Roman Period," " The Picts 
and Scots," the last is accompanied by the story of " The 
Vocal Mountains." An innocent stratagem used by the 
oppressed Britons, gave rise to the title. 

The Pictish general, being about to attack them, a Gonncil 
was called, mud GermanQS, one of the most influential speakers, 
declared that, if they would put themselves under his gnidanoe, 
he would ensure them the victory. The numbers of the enemy 
were so immensely disproportioned to any that the Britons 
coold bring against them, as to make this promise seem little 
more than an empty boast ; yet, as nothing better might be 
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dono, it VIS at length •gned that the whole eondnot of tiie 
affair ihould be oommitted to Oermanoa. 

Now Gerraaaus had observed that, directly in the path by 
which the enemy must approach, there lay a pecaliarly formed 
hollow, sarroonded by hills on everr side, and giving back every 
sound uttered within it a hundred-fold ; so that the voice of ten 
men was that of a host. To this place he led his small force, 
and bade all quietly rest on their arms until he should give them 
the signal for movement ; th^ were then to repeat three times 
the word they should hear him utter, with all the force they 
could muster, and then fall on the enemy. 

He next stationed watchmen, who gave him signals of the 
barbarians' progress ; these he permitted to approach the spot 
best fitted for this purpose, which they did, unsuspicious of the 
ambush laid for them. When they reached the point he thought 
best calculated for the effect he meditated, Oerroanus exclaimed, 
" Halleligah ! " His people repeated the cry three times with 
their utmost force ; the reverterating hills gave back the echoes 
with a noise so astounding, that the Picts, believing themselves 
opposed by a multitude innumerable, were instantly thrown into 
confusion ; not stopping to see by how small a number they were 
attacked, all fled in dismay. Their total destruction was the 
consequence, and for that time, our fathers gained breathing 
space, and a large portion of booty. Urgent was their need of 
this respite, and profoundly grateful were the earnest thanks- 
givings to Almighty Ood tnat arose from the band of Britons 
who bad stationed themselves in that fortunate defile of ** The 
Vocal Mountains/' 

It is difficult to select, amongst so many pleasant 
legends; we most choose Uie briefest In default of 
authenticity, we resign the self-devotion of Queen 
Eleanor, as regards the extraction of the poison from 
her husband's wonnd'i; but it is true to her character. As 
history abounds with so much of hate, one is grieved to 
forego any traits of disinterested love. Our authors 
give us an interesting record of Bdward the First's 
filial afiection : — 

On leaving Syria, the prince and princess found grievous 
tidings awaiting them in Sicilv; first came the news of the 
death of Prince John, their eldest child, a fair and promising 
boy ; tiiis was followed bv intelligence that prince Henry, their 
second son, was also deaa ; and a third messenger related the 
death of King Henry ; and that Edward was lumseif King of 
EugUind. 

Now Edward had borne the loss of his sons with a firmness 
and resi^ation that astonished all who beheld him ; but when 
told of his father's death, he gave such evident tokens of grief, 
that his uncle, Charles of Anjou, then King of Sicily, who was 
beside him when the intelligence arrived, could not refrain from 
asking how it happened that he bore the loss of his two sweet 
and promising cluldren with such exemplary firmness, yet seemed 
heart-broken at the death of an aged man P Edward then made 
the following reply, which is equally remarkable and creditable 
to his feeling : — 

** The loss of oy children I may hope to see made up to me, 
by the same God who gave them ; bat when a man has lost a 
good father, it is not in the course of nature for Ood to send 
him another I" 

" The First Btep to Greatness" is the well-authen- 
ticated fact of Cardinal Wolse/s balloon-like visits to 
the Emperor Maximilian. With all the appliances to 
boot, and steamers and railroads, Mr. Waghom is not to 
be compared to the sealons Cardinal ; who leaves Rich- 
mond at the " noone of Wednesday," crosses the channel, 
and returns with his "ambassage" to the king^s levee on 
the following Sunday morning, "his happie speede 
to Gravesend," in his barge, taking three hours i We 
must conclude with an anecdote of George the Third, 
and the Prince of Wales, afterwards George the Fourth, 
called 

THE CARTER'S HELPMATES. 

It was the frequent habit of the king to wander about the 
neii^hboorhood of Windsor, altogetiier unattended, and accom- 
panied only by the young Prince of Wales, who was hii almost 
inseparable oompamoa. One momtng they were pursuing their 
walk, in their usual manner, when they met a form-servant 
driving a cart-load of hay towards WinoMr ; they had passed 
him only fay a few paces, when a sodden stoppage of the veliide, 



and the ontcrias of the driver caused them to look rouad, and 
they then perceived that the cart had got fast into a rut of the 
road, and the man was vainly nrpng his homes to drag it out. 
The prince sprang back, aod with little tliought of ceremony, 
began applying liis strength to the wheel, his majesty watcliing 
his efforts for a moment m silence, but instantly after, stepping 
forward himself in the same service. Enoouraaed b^ this un- 
looked-for help, the carter floffged and bawled to his horses, 
while the royal shoulders heaved as heartily at the wheel ; and 
Hercules— moved, no doubt, by their ship-shape mode of 
invoking his aid — gave them strength enoujgh to aooomplish 
what they desired ; the load of hay was extricated, and the 
driver, grateful to his friends, swore roundly that they must 
take a glass of ale with him, offering at the same time a seat in 
the front of his cart to the next public-house. 

This civil offer was not accepted, the kins^ and prince shook 
the dust of their late labour from their plain clothing, and 
prepared to bid their friend adieu ; but flnt his majesty pre- 
sented the fortunate carter with a guinea, which the prince, 
holdin^^to be no worthy gift, instantly amended by a eonple 
from his own purse. The carter, lost in astonishment, stood 
looking after these surprising helpmates (first making any thing 
but graceful, though verjr sineere acknowledgments), and it was 
not until they had got fairly out of his sight, that he oould be- 
think himself of once more getting on his team. On arriving at 
the public-house, which he had destined as the plaoe of nia 
rejected treat, and relating the wonderful occurrence that had 
taken place, he was acquainted with the Quality of his assistants, 
but he could in no way be brought to believe the fact. Above 
all, he insisted that, though the prince might be the prince, yet 
the king could not be the king ; for, he argued, why else did 
the first give him two guineas, when the second, whom his 
informants would have to be the greater, gave him only one P 
No, this was not *' in his philosophy," and he was convinced 
that his friends were wrong. The story, and especially the 
man's obstinacy, was talked of till it reached the king, whom it 
greatly amused. Some time after, liis migesty met the same 
roan on the road, and thus accosted him : — 

" So you think, my ftaend,my present was not a king's present, 
though my son*s might do for a prince, hey P but remember 
that 1 must be just before I am generous ; the prince has only 
himself to think about, but I have many who look up to me, as 
your children at home do to you, for all they want— do not 
forget tkaif my friend ; good morning, good morning,*' and the 
monarch once more left John Garter to his cogitations. 

These volumes are well illustrated with wood-cots and 
engravings ; the vignettes^ though not all new, are all 
good; a great improvement on the un-Ukenessess of 
kings, usually placed as chapter-heads to histories. 
We regret that we have not space for the table of con- 
tents, which would of itself prove what tempting fare 
was spread in the " Stories and Studies from the Chro- 
nicles and History of England." 



T?ie Parlour Library, Vols. VI. and VIL The CoUe- 
gians. By Gkrald Griffih, Esq. And High-way9 
and By-ways, or Tales of Uie Roadside, By T. C. 
Grattan, Esq. London : Sims and M'Intyre ; also 
of Belfast. 

These two standard works require no recommendation. 
They have already made themselves favourites wherever 
they have been read; and they will now, in their cheap 
form, find a host of new readers, and spread fiar and wide 
the pleasure they are calculated to afford. 

We regard it as quite an era in a reading life to pe- 
ruse the Collegians ; and the interest is much deepened 
by the remembrance of the struggles and the early fote 
of ita amiable author. Gerald Griffin translating novels 
from the French in London at bl, each, and dying in 
the prime of lifo in mon)ietic seclusion, cannot fail to 
haunt the Imagination as the reader goes over his rich 
and happy pages. The High-ways and By-ways of 
Thomas Colley Grattan is just the book for the railway 
carriage, or the fireside that now begins to attract us to 
its pleasures; oonveying us away delightfully to the 
simple, yet eventful life of the remote villages of France, 
to tjhe Landes and Pyrenees. 
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TO THE EEAPSBS 09 THE F£OPLE*S AND HOWTITS JOXJBNALS. 
NoncaE aw Mk. Sauudxbs*! Bimamu m ms Mostblt Past tob Siptx]cbk&. 

Mb. Saundxbs inaed on the fly-leaves of hit monthly part a reply, if reply it can be called, to the itatement of the Boooments in 
existence against him. With the exception of the mahgnant spirit of abuse, which may be passed, there is no answer to the grave 
charges which the Bocnments present Instead of saying these Documents are not true, or do not exist, a faet beyond his power, 
he refers the reader to the mass of falsehoods which he has published, and which these documents, once seen, demolish at a blow. 
Am Dr. Campbell has so well said, Mr. Uowitt rests his cause, not on opinioHi, but on Facts and Documxntb. These documents 
and £scts Mr. Saunders exerted all his subtlest subterfuges, the result of the practice of twenty years, to prevent the arbitrators 
examining ; but he cannot prevent the public examining them. They will remain as the only true test of tne realities of the case. 
A few plun words will expose the fidlacies of his Ust statement. 

L It is not in Surrey-street, or in private, that he is arraigned, but openly and before the whole world. No man has seen the 
Documents, who has not pronounced the case all and more than has been asserted. 

2. Mr. Saunders talks of the failure of Howitt*s Journal, and the contempt into which Mr. Howitt has fallen. ** The wish is 
father to the thought." The Journal, spite of the times, and the ikousand poundi of other peopUt money tpent to crush 
Uy i» miparaiUelea i» the eucceu of Ue firtt half-year. 

3. Mr. Saunders asserts his right to rob Mr. Howitt, on account of " monstrous losses and injuries that he has inflicted on him.** 
The monstrous losses and injuries have been inflicted on Mr. Hotpiti. Having got into a ruinous concern, he simply endeavoured to 
escape out of it as fast aspossible. That is his real offence, and the amount of it. Draw up a Debtor and Creditor account, and see 
who the hisers are. Tjiis would show that Mr. Saunders put in not one ferthing, while he has got out, for eighbr^nine weeks' 
salary for editing an insolvent concern, at 6/. per week, 6544. ; from Mr Howitt 700/. readv money ; making a total of 1,264/. in 
little more than eighteen months. And what has Mr. Howitt got P — A loss of 700/. in nard cash ; several hundred pounds of 
expenses ; and the loss of a year's literaxy income, of himself and Mrs. Howitt, worth twice that sum ; with a menace of demands, 
the end of which is not yet seen. 

4. Mr. Saunders talks of a thousand pounds expenses incurred, through Mr. Howitt, to procure a dissolution. Totally 
false 1 Whatever expenses were incurred for the dissolution were chargeable to Mr. Saunders. Had he been honest, 
kept good and faithful books, there would have been no breach, and no expense. Had he gone freely and frankly into the 
arbitration, as prescribed by the deed of parteership, and not hung bade, and thrown all sorts of obstacles in the way, the expenses 
need not have been twentr pounds. 

But what is the real fact regarding this thousand pounds P It is necessary to throw the light of truth upon it. When Mr. 
Saunders found, as will soon be shown, that the umpire rejected his attempt to prevent the publication of Howitt*s Journal, he then 
set about, if possible, to crush it. He, therefore, launched out into one of tne most extravagant exhibitions of advertisement that lias 
ever been seen in this country. With nothing himself to lose, and already covered with debts to the amount of upwards of 3,000/., 
he carrinl on a svstem of advertisements, of half a foot square, in almost every newspaper of this country, down to the most 
insignificant and least circulating. Every one saw with astonishment this enormous outlay, and honest and practical people said, 
*' This man means some one else to pay for these.** This was the fact. 7%e object teas to buy up the euffragee of the country preae 
afftdnel Mr, Howitt, His outlay for advertisements was at least 200/. per month ; it appears now by his own statement that it 
was more, — ^that in four months, January, February, March, aud April, he spent <m^ thousand poutteU. Having spent this money 
on the country press, he then called on the editors, by a lithographed circular— to be seen amongst the documents — by private 
letters, and by personal emissaries, to declare in his favour ; and this he called taking the sense of the press. As has been shown, 



the attempt was a failure : the majority of the press refused to notice his appeal. 

But whose was this thousand pounds P Mr. Saunders's P No ; iSr nihtlo nihil fit. The plan was to destroy Mr. Howitt with 
his own weapon; to purchase destruction for him with his own money. A short time ago, scarcely one of these gigantic 
advertisements was paid for, nor is it probable they are now. But wliat of that P It was the desperate game of a desperate 
adventurer. If he won, it was well ; if he lost, he was but where he began: he had spent Mr. Hewitt's money, and hoped, moreover, to 
leave a ponderous debt for him to pay \for letiihe carefully observed that, by his own account, he ceased this excessive advertising 
exactly with the dissolution of the partnership in May ! 

5. And now for the arbitration. He says Mr. Howitt "broke through the arbitration when it became unpleasant and 
dangerous, and published his Jounud.** Totally felse again. The arbitration was terminaUd in regular course by the umpire, and 
loilh a most decCded judgment againl Mr. Saunders and his party. 

It is true that Mr. Saunders having got twe arbitrators against Mr. Hewitt's one, and these two having succeeded against the 
single voice of his arbitrator, in getting their own man appointed as umpire, seemed determined to ride rough-shod over him ; 
but they were deceived in their own choice ; the umpire, an eminent barrister of Lincoln's Inn, proved to be a man as 
honourable and high-minded as he was clear-headed, and he rejected their attempt against him. 

The lustonr of this arbitration ii curious. Mr. Howitt invit^ Harriet Martinean to write in the People's Journal. She knew 
nothing of Mr. Saunders ; as who, indeed, did P But on Mr. Howitt demanding an arbitration, on the discovery of his real character 
and practices, Mr. Saunders ran off to various persons vrith a false story, and amongst them to Miss Martineau. Had Miss Martineau 
done as the plainest common sense would have dictated ; heard what Mr. Howitt had to say, and to show too, instead of listening exclu- 
sively to Mr. Saunders, she would have discovered, as Mr. Fox, and others did, what the real truth was, and might then have done 
as mndi good as she actually did mischief. She might have induced Mr. Saunders to come to an immediate and hir dissolution of 
partnership, which assuredly wotdd have been better for all parties, and have prevented all the exposure that has since occurred. 

There is no vrish to blame Miss Biartineau for more than this. It is probable that she thought she was defending an innocent and 
injottnl man. Mr. Fox at first believed the same — ^the facts undeceived him. She should have remembered as a philosophical 
woman the old maxim, audi alteram partem. 

However, she got two of her friends to be arbitrators for Mr. Sannders, and those two gentlemen seemed quite ready t« carry the 
thing, right or wrong, their own way. But with everv point secured, as it seemed to them, having secured as umpire a third 
friend of themselves tmd Miss Martineau, they appealed to him, and, having read the case sent up to him, he called the parties 
before him at his diambers,and dismissed their demand, wAirA was for the suppression of Howilis Journal, in the most summary 
and noble manner ; dedaring that it was a thing that they had nothing to do with, and pronouncing their attempt, as Mr. Howitt 
stated in his reply to Mr. Saunders's first appeal, one of the most barbarous cases that ever came before him. 

The rebuff was as severe as it was unlocked for ; and Mr. Saunders was so enraged b^ it, that he did not hesitate to abuse the 
learned umpire in the presence of various of the parties, as having made himself a partisan ; — a partisan, as it would have been 
in that case, against his own friends, and in favour of persons that he had never seen or spoken to in his liib. It was, in fact, as 
noble an example of judicial honour as ever adorned the practice of English law. 

6. The rest of Mr. Saunders's asertions may be summarily dismissed. He says Mr, Howitt wanted to get the People's Journal 
into his own hands. This is, as the rest, most false ; and has been fully explained in Mr. Hewitt's Beply. The only literary dispute 
was regarding the protection of the eminent oontributors invited b^ Mr. Howitt ; as guaranteed by the 11th clause of the Deed of 
Partnership, all which has likewise been explained by Mr. Howitt in his B«ply. 

7. Mr. Saunders savs Mr. Howitt took his machinerv. The machinery, as has been shown, and as is amply proved by the 
documents, was all Mr. Howitt's own, prepared years Wore. He fiimi^ed the whole, and Mr. Sannders having violated the 




agreemcsnt, he was perfectly at liberty, as declaredby the umpire, to make use of his own machinery for his own jonnul. Mr. 
Saunders's advertisements of hus volumes every day show, in the names of many of Mr. Howitt*s friends, to wliat extent the People's 
Journal was indebted to him. 

8. Mr. Saunders complains that Mr. Howitt would not go out and let another partner come in who would advance more 
money. Again utterly false. As has been amply shown, Mr. Howitt demanded the arbitration for thii very purpose, snd 
Mr. Saunders obstructed it for eight months. But directly afterwards, Mr. Saunders boasts timt they have tku year had offert of 
parinerahiff on alisidts, and yei — they have not got a partner I Tliey have been advertising in the Times for a partner ; tb^ are 
wallowing in debt, which they have no earthly means of getting rid of, but by a monied partner ; a letter of recent date has been 
written by Mr. Saunders to a country newspaper proprietor, declaring that their account for advertisements, and ail 9uek occomhU 
must stand over \ because ihey have not been able to get a partner. 

How do these things hang together? They are fauehoMS, like that which asserts no formal demand has made on Mr. Howitt 
for the payment of Messrs. Vennbles* claims, and that Mr. Saunders is at liberty to go on paying that money to the stationers for 
his own recent debts, which should legitimately meet the bills drawn before the dissolution ; leaving these to stand over iteefee wumlht^ 
because he has only covenanted to pay them within the twelve months ; while he kuows that the meaning is, and honour demaadt 
that they shall be paid in dtte course^ and in priority of any more recent liabilities. 

These things require no further remark. They are all but parts of that great system of falsehood by which Mr. Sanndc 
only too long deluded the public, and which approaches its end. 

lit is time that thin farce, which may become a tragedy to his dupes, should have an end. The great fact of his debts n( 
forth like a mountain pinnacle above the dense fogs of his mystifications, and will put both him and his abettors to openj 
If his circulation has been what he has all along continued to protest it to be, — it demands a repa^Tuent of all monies 
from Mr. Howitt, and the punctual discharge of all liabilities. J^ it has not been such — let the pubhc make their own rei 

It is to be hoped that enough now has been said for ever. The subject is repugnant to Mr. and Mrs. Hewitt's feelii 
intcrruptive of their pursuits, but forbearance has its limits. Mr. Howitt \\^ waited, that Mr. Saunders might desist f 
practices a^inst him in vain ; but no attempts shall be made by Mr. Saunders, or his coadjutors, to defame him, or invc 
in responsibilities, which shall pass unnoticed. His property and reputation shall be defended agaiust him, and agaii 
who may enter into collusion with him. And, finally, it mav be distinctly repeated, that every shilling that Mr. Saui 
robbed Mr. Howitt of, was the produce of ycnrd of indefatigable labour ; that it whs absolutely necessary to the currjii 
his long-cherished scheme of the Journal ; and that it would be most invaluable to him at this moment. 

Erratum. — In the letter given last week from Bradford, the signature should be Joseph Ellis, and not James. 
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Aberdeen Vniled Trades Joint -Stoei Company. — ^Tliis is a pro- 
posed association for the benefit of the working classes. It is 
pronosed to raise a capital of 6,000/. by 10,0(]^ shares of ten 
shillings each. The capital to be emploj^cd in the opening of 
workshops in any particular trade to which a majority of the 
shareholders may agree, and wliich may be found most practi- 
cable and advantageous. The Company's workmen will be 
employed at'r«(oIar time, ten hours a^day, and in dean and well- 
ventilated workshops. We shall be glad to have to record the 
success of this project, which active endeavours are now making 
to carry into effect. 

The KUmamoek LUerary and Debaiing Society ^The Third 

Anniversary of the Kilmarnock Literary and Debating Society 
was held on the 6th iust. Speeches were dcdivered by the mem- 
bers, on the uses of anniversaries,— on the means requisite for 
nusing the working-classes from their state of degradation and 
misery, — on the sunject best calculated for a debating society,— 
on the mental advantages to be derived from debating clubs, — 
on Phonography, and on Temperance. Several other speeches 
were delivered by the members, an:l were all warmly applauded. 
This Society has now been in existence for three years, and 
been the means of doing much good to the members who com- 
pose it. X. Y. 

Mutual Instruction Society. — A few operatives, employed in 
an extensive manufactory in Finsbury, nnwilling to lag behind 
in the march of popular advancement, and desirous of adding 
to the many agents of moral, social, and intellectnal improve- 
ment, reaofvea themselves into a body, under the above desig- 
nation, for the purpose of holding friendly Meetin^fs, Discus- 
sionSt Lectures, Readinn, etc., — so as thus to assist in shaJdng 
off the ignoranoe engenaered by ages of apathy and indifference, 
and be the means ofelevating the artisan to ms proper position 
in society. 

"Hewitt's Journal" is regularly snppUed, and read with 
avidity, besides manjr of the members individually subscribing 
to tliat talented periodical, in order to have it bound. Tlie 
Society is steadily progressing. The spirited discussions that 
have already taken place, and the masterly manner in which 
the members have handled the various subjects, viz. :— " Capital 



runishments," "the Elective Franchise," "Machinery,""! 
Education," "The Ten Hours* Bill," etc.,— siieak voli 
and tend to show the cheering prospect of the good 
coming— ^ 

" When man to man o*er a* the worid i 

Shall brothers be for a* that." * 

TUOMAS FonSTER WALLia,i 

Secretary. 



To CoKUESPONDENTs. — ScTcral communications having 
been inouired after that have not reached us, we beg to say thatt 
unpaid letters are never received; and possibly the artidcsin', 
question may have been amongst such. 
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a|p«ement, he was perfectly at liberty, as declared by the ampire, to make use of his own machinery for his own jonmaL Mr. 
Saonders's advertisements of his Tolnmes every day show, in tiie names of many of Mr. Howitt*s friends, to what extent the People*a 
Journal was indebted to him. 

8. Mr. Saanders comphiins that lir. Howitt would not go out and let another partner come in who would advance mom 
monev. Again utterly false. As has been amply shown, Mr. Howitt demanded tlie arbitration for this very purpose, and 
Mr. Saunders obstructed it for eight months. But directly afterwards, Mr. Saunders boasts that they have this year had offen of 
parinerahiff on ail sides, and yet-^hty have not got a partner ! They have been advertising in the Times for a partner ; they are 
wallowing in debt, which they have no earthly means of^ getting rid of, but by a monied partner ; a letter of recent date has bc(*n 
written l^ Mr. Saunders to a country newsp^)er proprietor, deaaring that their account lor advertisements, and ail stick accounts 
must stand over ; because they have not been able to get a partner. 

How do these things hang together P They are falsehoods, like that which asserts no formal demand has made on Mr. Hewitt 
for the payment of Messrs. Vennbles' claims, and that Mr. Saunders is at liberty to go on paying that money to the stationers for 
his own recent debts, which should legitimatdy meet the biUs drawn before the dissolution ; leaving these to stand over twdee wumtks^ 
because he has only covenanted to pay them wUhtn the twelve months ; while he kuows that the meanmg is, and honour demands 
that they shall be paid in due course, and in priority of any more recent liabilities. 

These things require no further remark. They are all but parts of that great system of falsehood by which Mr. Sannden has 
onW too long deluded the public, and which approaches its end. 

it is time that this farce, which may become a tragedy to his dupes, should have an end. The great fact of his debts now starts 
forth like a mountain pinnacle above the dense fogs of his mystifications, and will put both him and his abettors to open shame. 
If his circulation has been what he has all along continued to protest it to be, — it demands a repa^-meut of all monies received 
from Mr. Howitt, and the punctual discharge of all liabilities. If it has not been siwh — let the pnobc make their oun reflections. 

It is to be hoped that enough now has been said for ever. The subject is repugnant to Mr. and Mrs. Hbwitt*s feelings and 
interruptive of their pursuits, but forbearance has its limits. Mr. llowilt ha:i waited, that Mr. Saunders might desist from his 
practices against him in vain ; but no attempts shall be made by Mr. Saunders, or his coadjutors, to defame him, or involve him 
in responsibilities, which shall pass unnoticed. His property and repntation shall be defended against him, and against those 
who may enter into collusion with him. And, finally, it mav be distinctly repeated, that every shilling that Mr. &iunders lias 
robbed Mr. Howitt of, was the produce of years of indefatigable labour ; that it whs absolutely necessary to the carrying out of 
his long-ciierished scheme of the Journal ; and that it would be roost invaluable to him at this moment. 

Erratum. — In the letter given last week from Bradford, the signature should be Joseph Ellis, and not James. 
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Aberdeen Unifed Trades Joint -Sioek Company. — This is a pro- 
posed association for the benefit of the working classes. It is 
proDosed to raise a capital of 5,000^. by 10,(X)0 shares of ten 
shillings each. The capital to be empfoj^ed in the o^iening of 
workshops in any particular trade to which a majority of the 
shareholders may agree, and which may be found most practi- 
cable and advantageous. The Company's workmen will be 
empk^ed at regular time, ten hours a-oay, and in clean and well- 
ventilated workshops. We shall be glad to have to record the 
success of this project, which active endeavours are now making 
to carry into effect. 

The KUmamoek Literary and Debaiing Society ^The Third 

Anniversary of the Kilmarnock Literary and Debating Society 
was held on the 6th inst. Speeches were ddivered by the mem- 
bers, on the uses of anniversaries,— on the means requisite for 
raising the workine-classes from their state of degradation and 
misery, — on the suoject best calculated for a debating society, — 
on the mental advanti^s to be derived from debating clubs, — 
on Phonography, and on Temperance. Several other speeches 
were delivered by the members, an:l were all warmly applauded. 
This Society has now been in existence for three years, and 
been the means of doing much good to the members who com- 
pose it. X. Y. 

Muiual Instruction Society,'— k few operatives, emploved in 
an extensive manufactory in Finsbury, unwilling to lag ^hind 
in the march of popular advancement, and desirous of adding 
to the manv agents of moral, sodal, and intellectaal improve- 
ment, resolved themselves into a body, under the above desig- 
nation, for the purpose of holding friendly Meeting Discus- 
sions^ Lectures, Beadings, etc., — so as thus to assist u shaking 
off the inoraace engendered by ages of apathy and indifference, 
and be the means of elevating the artisan to his proper position 
in society. 

"Howitt's Journal" is regularly supplied, and read with 
avidity, besides many of the members individuallv subscribing 
to that talented periodical, in order to have it boand. Tlie 
Society is steadily progressing. The spirited discussions that 
have already taken place, and the masterly manner in which 
thfl members have handled the various subjects^ viz. : — ** Capital 



ruiiishments," "the Elective Prancliise,'* « Machinery," " SUle 
Education," "The Ten Hours* Bill," etc.,— niweak volnmrs, 
und tend to show the cheering prospect of the good time 
coming— 

" When man to man o*er a' the worid 
Shall brothers be for a* that.'* 

TllOMlS POUSTER WaLLIS, 

Secretary. 

To CoRUESPOXDENTM Sercral communications having 

been inquired after that have not reached us, Me beg to say that 
unpaid letters are never received ; and possibly the artidcs in 
question may have been amongst such. 
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THE PBIHROSE GATHERER. 

BT WXLLUX HOTHTT. 

Iv the great woria q( I4W4qii, thtif U Mimb i 
region or » period of t)i« MM ll^i hM not ill jmwu 
feature, costom, or c1iMoVNrUii«« Natttfe leeUM al^ui 
out there by milee of tUMti tnd tqaart mUw of hriek 

and mortar; but Katm« U RttU thefia iUm M •^Fer« 
Hying in the human hf«H| If ah« MAttOl iSVe Mm*0 
human eyes, and cw^Vig the tollUig thaiMimdl to 
trudge off on Sundaya mi holldm into tha fUMkin^ 
country, as surely as It ix%w% ont thf «riiiaemU« when 
their season is oyer, and P<UPlil«ient eloM^ to their 
distant halls and monotiia tfaeti. Tba QUtnowrtltil •f 
London would make a book. Tboit gmX fWYfiai»eM 
in the mighty vessel of hnWM U^ wbloh t»m Q^tr pn 
every side, and send thtir mjriada Ibrtb Into woodl OOd 
fields, would present a series of soenes in the popultf 
existence that would show how omnipotent is NaiuMi 

At the moment that I write this, one of theie g?Mt 
periodical ontpouringi is taking place, fho blaok- 
berries, and the mushrooms, and the nut^ OH ri|« la 
Epping Forest; and in thousands of workilopi during 
the week the question has been asked hr onpfeuiice 
and by journeyman, "Bob, ain't you for m Voraii on 
Sunday 1 Bill, do you know that tho hl^herrioi OM 
ripe nowf And there have been hriik OlMFeni,*"^ Jgr, 
are you gpingi I'll so, and Joe wlU fO, Ml4 lom at 

Benson's, and Ned at wooUett's. Am woii*I WO hare o 

great lark T 

Through the whole length and biindtb of tho VOlk- 
shops of London ; through all Bethnal QroaOa ipltAi 
fields, through the Mii^ories, and alon« TOWOT lilUt 
and up Shoreditch, and Olerkenwell, om to the voiy 
purlieus of the Seven Dials, and acroii the watef In 
Southwork* has the important news ilowo from ear to 
ear, that blackberries are ripe, and mushfaama la the 
forest turf, yke an electrie thrill it has dorted on far 
and wide ; and the great workshop sonl, whether eweot* 
ing over hot iron or steaming in dye-boines and bit* 
terios, whether darting the shuttle amopgfit sUboil 
threads, or monlding bread for the living, or clenchlof 
nails in co^ns for the deadi there is but one tbougbl^P 
blackberries, and one Imaglnation-'that of oqqI breezei, 
the smell of forest turfi an4 the sound of '* a goiim^ in 
the tops of the trees.** 

It is a fever, a oontaglon« a frensy. Ttj to ctire H, to 
crush It, to turn it aside j^it is yain 1 At midnight of 
Saturday, out pour thousands on thouiands of boye, 
boy-meUf and men-boys, Tbousandi of them have 
never token a moment's rest, but hofo rushed forth 
from smutty shop and fotid oUey to colloet their forees, 
and are off. The breoM mi^ blow them, or the shower 
may wash them, if they will, but that i| all tbe oleaning 
and the washiog that they wall ftur, All night ffi^v^ 
twelve o'clock I have heard thonii OPd occasiooolly 
arisen to take a look at them, in tbe bright, gas lit roa4i 
And thus they stream along ; tbo true» rising genera- 
tion of swelterers and moilers. In lap and jacket, and 
with basket on arm, or thrown over the shoulder on a 
stick. There they come, still streaming on by hun- 
dreds and by thousands, calling to one another to come 
on, and some singing in groups. From hour to hour 
this has continued, till it is now twelve o'clock in the 
day ; and still they come and come, and go and go, 
onwards^ Men with short pipes in mouth, and boys 
of twelve and fourteen ; and as day has approached, you 
see that many have stayed to lie down a few hours, and 
have put on a clean shirt and the Sunday coat. And 
there are others of smarter appearance, as from behind 
counters, marching in grave talk, and carrying smart 
sticks. And there i the spring-carts loaded with whole 
&milieB, and going as if for their lives, are now coming 



too ! Good luck to them all t If blackberriea grew on 
every twig of every bush and tree in all Epping Forest, 
what were they amongst so many 1 But what of thati 
There is the forest, and freedom, and fresh air, and the 
exhilaration of a great day, where thousands on thon- 
laodt are ffOne out for a Sunday visit to old mother 
Natunl AOQA Ton shall see them coming back, 
fllUog oil the rood for miles, with their baskets not 
OTorloadodt thoogb >ome of them are carrying them on 
Itiok between two. Hhe the messengers with the 
bnnoh of gvapoi rituruing frx>m the Promised Land. 

How diflbiont U this scene to the one which ought to 
have come Aioi bat must oome here i It is a Sunday 
morning in spring) and in Betbnal Green. Between 
the churoh and the railwey, on the left hand as yon go 
towords Whlteobopeli there is a number of gutlens; 
and thme gardeoe Oro now all thrown open ; and before 
their |f|tea ove aot out plants and fiower-roots, ready 
taken Up fof sole* There is almost eveiything that you 
remember ai the Ib^ounies of your childhood, and the 
inhabitants of ol4 oottage gardens in districts of the 
oountfiy far away. There are ladslove, sweet-williams, 
d^ei, pinks, wallflowers, polyanthuses, thrift, tufU of 
tweet peas, ood tufts of Utrkspurs, violets, and colum- 
bines, an4 a ^ouiand other things, all ticketed Oin 
Pasfirf £4011. For one penny each can tbe poor 
maUf 0^ noOF woman, stock from this convenient market 
the little plot by the door in the narrow alley, or the 
tub in the little comer, or the pot in the window, 
where the poor eondomned plants shall fade and sicken 
under the admiring eyes of those who are fading and 
llekening tbemeel?ei in those neglected regions where 
poTorty and peitUenoo house together. 

And out Uf these olUeVi and courts, and streets un- 
known, those pole ood llchly weavers are streaming, to 
feiMt their eyes on tbil lOy scene of gardens and garden- 
plantik, and to endure and give way to tbe temptation 
of On PaHNf Saoh. Yes ; there Is a brisk trade going 
on on Sunde,^ memlng; and nolther cleigyman nor 
police interfere ; neither Sir Andrew nor Lady Go-easy- 
to-beavon oome and reprove. Tbere are here and there 

thick and knotted crowds, oud ^b^n you get a peep 

through them, they are surrouniiing some beautiful 
plant in full bloom ! l^lke bees do they crowd round, 
and brighten their hungry sonli with all its glorious 
hues, and inhale Ito fMropcei bow different to the 
f^ve^breeding stenobes of the whole week and year ! 

And there are seeds of |Ul sovti for sowing. — ^lupin*, 
Ond sweet-pooi, OOd lorkipurai OOd nasturtiums^ and 
§Hryihingl And within the gardens go to and fro 
omongst the bodi tboao thot will have something par- 
ticularly fine and freibi ond the vendom ore ready with 
their epades to dig tbom upi and oommend them, for an 

e^tr^ price. 

Ana there, too, are brought siaglng birdft in cages— 
oannriOB and gorse linnets — for sale, if It be Hay, and 
gepial ; for at earlier and more ungenial times we have 
missed them, and been told that '' it was too chilly for 
the poor things." 

And there, too, comes the Prixbosb GArannn ! 
There he is, just as you see him in Oakley's picture, 
with his basket crammed with tbe plunder of many a 
lane and woodside. There he has set out single roots 
of primroses all in blow, and cowslip roots just put- 
ting up their fresh and wrinkled leaves; and orchis 
plants, all clear and spotted, and speaking of May days 
i to come, when they will show their purple faces in the 
grass of a thousand pleasant pastures. 

Oh, boy f almost cruel in thy tender mercies ! for 
though thou bringest delight in primrose and in blue- 
bell from the far country ; and though thy face is not 
the face of the sharp, hard, and too-knowing city urchin, 
but has the sentiment of the flower and the solitary 
field in it— something sweet and poetical — ^yet there 
are in thy fresh cheek, and thy quiet eye, and thy up- 
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heaped basket^ thiagi thai an craelly beautiful. To 
what moon, and woodsi and liTer baoka, do thy prim- 
roaea^ and thy oxUpa, and thy Bpringing fema, carry the 
imagination I Thine ia a life that might enchant a 
Bloomfield, a Crabbe, or A Thomas Miller. Thou hast 
no end of solitary rambles over waste and wold, by 
brook and river. The keeper knows thee, and lets thee 
pass unchallenged ; the wood-peeping squire bids thee 
only keep the path, and does not threaten with the 
lock-up. The flock know thee on the downs, where the 
boe-orchia springs, and the lark, aa it soars high above 
thy head, during thy noon-sleep on the soft sward. I 
trace thy travels and thy haunts, as I often stray 
through Covent Qarden, and feast my eyes on lilies of 
the valley, and nodding frittilaries, and crowded golden 
cowalips, and king-cups from the verdant marehes. What 
a life ia thine I — a poet*s and a pilgrim's. The sea-side 
aeee thee amid its breeies ; the hanging wood, with its 
tall and solemn trees, is about thee, with all its stillness ; 
the solitary mere, gay with snowy water-lilies, and 
thickly screened with tall reeds, sees its wild fowl 
startled by thy presence. The ancient forest refreshes 
thee with its peculiar odours, and gives thee a hollow 
tree for a dining-room. When the sun bums on the 
wide, sandy moorUnd, and the sun-dew is bung with 
sparkling diamonds, thou and the melancholy curlew 
are there ; and by rushing streams dost thou gather the 
blue geranium; and amid rocks, the mountain helio- 
trope all glowing gold, and in cavems,where trickles the 
ererlaatinjg water>drop, the delicate maiden-hair. All 
these dost thou send into the heart of London, to re- 
mind us that Kature is as vast, as varied, and as beauti- 
ful as ever ; but thou art in the heart of Nature itself. 

Long life to thee in all thy wanderings, and at all 
seasons! Still send us blossoming tokens of those 
seasons; remind us, by country fragrance and a thou- 
sand beautiful thiogd, that there is still Nature and a 
country, though we weaiy toilers in the great Babel see 
little m<»e than we see through thee. Welcome shalt 
thou be in all thy floral characters, but in none more 
than pA Tbb Pbixrosi GATHasia, for thou art the 
herald and companion of delightful spring. 
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THE DYING CHILD. 

BT Bi-KS CHRISTIAir AHDXRSETT. 
TratuMed by Mary SowiiU 

MoTHBx, I'm tired, and I would ikin be sleeping; 

Tiet me repose upon thy bosom seek : 
But promise me that thou wilt leave ofi' weeping, 

Because thy tears fall hot upon my cheek. 
Here it is cold : the tempest raveth madly ; 

But in my dreams all is so wondrous bright : 
I see the angel-children smiling gladly, 

When from my weary eyes I shut out light. 

Mother, one stands beside me now 1 and, listen \ 

Dost thou not hear the music's sweet accord 1 
Sec how his white wings beautifulljr glisten ! 

Surely those wings were given him by our Lord ! 
Green, gold, and red are floating all around me : 

They are the flowers the aogcl scattcreth. 
Shall I have also wings whilst life has bound mel 

Or, mother, are they given alone in death 1 

Why dost thou olasp me as if I were going 1 

nhv dost thou press thy cheek thus unto mine t 
Thy cheek is hot, and yet thy tears are flowing : 

1 will, dear mother, irill be always thine ! 
Do not ^gh thus — it marreth my reposing ; 

And, if thou weep, then I miist weep with thee ! 
Oh, I am tired — ^my weaiy eyes are closing : 

—Look, mother, look 1 the angel kisaeth me ! 



THB ANGEL OF THE UNFORTITNATB. 

BT BlliTEBPBir. 

Pab? ihb Sbooxb. 

Ibkocbbt La Tbouv^b was eighteen, when Betzner, 
after a few hours' illness, died of one of those diseases 
incident to sedentary men. He had made no secret of 
his intentions respecting her; it was, therefore, pro- 
bable, that this certainty of fortune covered the igno- 
miny of her issue from a rag-gatherer's basket, and had 
already led to so many direct proposals to Betzner for 
her hand. These be had quietly negatived : her 
youth, her child-like simplicity of heart, her peculiar 
tastes, bound up, as they had been, with his own pur- 
suits ; her unobtrusive, yet spiritual exaltation of cha- 
racter, — were all obstacles. The secret, however, lay 
deeper: his intuitive perception of character had re- 
vealed it to him, but he had wisely resolved that 
time and nature should bring about that towards 
which his own wishes earnestly pointed, as not only 
means of happiness to Innocent, but uniting purposes, 
in their several conditions, sublime. 

From the time that Innocent had left the logc de 
partier for her richer home, from the time her talents 
and their instructor became known, Betzner, as far as 
the independent nature of Camilla Dispareauz would 
permit, bad become the poor scholar's friend. He saw 
the great talents of Camilla, and with that candour 
and humility peculiar to true natures, he saw that, whilst 
he himself was great as a collector of facta, whilst he 
was great in all the material evidencea of science, here 
was one whose peculiar province it would be to combine 
and deduce from thence those great natural laws whose 
discoveiy is significant of human progress, and whose 
development serves as a guide to the moral and political 
reformer. These tastes, diiferent yet alike, had led to 
the most unreserved intimacy between Betzner and 
Dispareaux. In an early stage of it the latter had still 
remained Innocent's instructor in the beautiful art, 
which to himself was but an accessory to higher 
science ; and when that tutelage was over he still re- 
mained her guide. But in this progress of time afiection 
had changed in character : Innocent beheld in Oamille 
not only the grave and kind brother twenty years older 
than herself, but the noble man of science of whom 
Betzner prophesied so many things, and whom it would 
be the glory of a life to love and minister to : whilst be, 
on the other hand, beheld the little afiectionate creature 
of his poverty and early days, who had in so many 
ways directly helped on his better circumstances, grown 
into a gentle creature of eighteen, with an intelleet as 
great, as her sense of duty was exalted. But both 
shrunk one from the other; she, because one so grave 
and intellectual aa Camilla could but look upon her aa 
a child, and at best as an old acquaintance ; whilst 
he, loving her with the deepest affection, knowing her 
beautiful heart, aware that hers was the Intelleet that 
would labour for and appreciate his own, still doubted 
the right of engrossing an affection, which might, 
more naturally turn to one younger than himself, and 
recoiled from the idea of seeming to aim at Betzner'a 
fortune, through an allianoe with Innocent. Thus mat- 
ters stood when Innocent wu seventeen. Betzner, 
who saw this struggle in the stem and conseientioua 
man, who doubted the wisdom of their marriage till 
Innocent VM older, seconded Camille'a wish to quit 
Paris for a time, not merely for the sake of broken 
health, but of those studies that required uninterrupted 
solitude. Accordingly, about a year before his friend's 
death, Camilla had gone to live amidst the vine-elad 
hills of those southern proTinces of France that stretch 
downwards to the Mediterranean sea, and in the receipt 
of a small yearly pension from Betzner. 
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For a time after the anatomist's death friends crowded 
round Innocent, for, as had been expected, the whole of 
his large fortune was left to her, and his magnificent 
library and museum to Camille Dispareaux. But 
things were suddenly changed : a will had been made 
prior to the adoption of V Enfant Trouvie, in which the 
museum and property were left to the Health Com- 
mission of the capitsd ; the latter for the purpose of 
founding a hospital for the unfortunate ; without other 
precise definition than that it should serve to demon- 
strate the great analogy between ignorance and public 
disease and public crime. 

The two wills were brought before the law tribunals. 
Circumstances seemed in favour of the prior one, and 
the prospect of any Immediate decision improbable, 
owing to the need of several witnesses, who, since the 
time of the first will, had died or left the capital. With 
this issue in prospect, which in one moment might 
bring back her original situation. Innocent, in spite of 
the advice of some old friends of Retzner, who hoped 
for the better result, accepted the small pension offered 
by the law tribunal till the settlement of the suit, and 
at once left the home of these latter years. It was bet- 
ter, M sho wisely thought, to meet fortune half-way; 
many offered their protection and their homes to her, 
but these she steadily refused from all but one, and 
this was the offer of two small rooms rent free in the 
house of her old friend. Petite the barber. Not only 
did the good old man paint and paper, and make them 
in some way fitting to receive the costly luxuries which 
Itctzner had placed about Innocent's girlhood, but made 
old decrepit Antoine share his kitchen, under the plea- 
sant fiction that he could help him in his business. 
Tet, heaven bless such fictions, they are the kindliest 
and the best that earth is witness of. 

The pre-eminent talent of her pencil would have soon 
been employed, and profitably rewarded, would she have 
used it in illustrating the/(n(t7/eton«, orserialsofthehour; 
but the nobler work to which it had been accustomed 
was both difficult to procure, and scantily remunerated. 
She hid from all this need to work, and whyl lest ofii- 
cious interference might deprive her of one of the great 
objects of her life —to serve Camille, and be worthy of that 
great mind she had always reverently loved, from the 
time he had first guided her baby hand. Yes. she deter- 
mined to hide from him as long as possible the death of 
Retzner; and this was the easier, as he rarely read news- 
papers, and scarcely ever wrote letters, and in hisfar awav 
province, it was not probable the truth would reach 
nim. Yes, the sum allowed her by the tribunal she 
uninterruptedly forwarded to Camille, for its amount 
just met the frugal sum that he had accepted from the 
generosity of Retzner ; but once the latter*8 death were 
known, her scheme, she knew, would fikil ; and thus the 
secret was hidden from Antoine, and he attributed her 
weary labours with the pencil and the engraving needle 
to mero habits and love of industry; dear child, ma 
mignonne, ma petite, still, as of old. But was she not 
justified! she thought; did she not save broken health? 
did she not thus give leisuro to the student 1 did she not 
thus materially help the great labours of his Ufet did 
she not serve to fulfil the prophecies of Retzner, and 
thus indirectly repay all his lavish bounty) did she not 
do these things, and might not the time come when 
Camille would think her worthy of his own better, 
higher nature 1 Perhaps it might I and woman again 
testify how earnest is her devotion, when she looks up 
to, and reverences an intellect more commanding than 
her own. 

Thus some months went on, when accident, as it 
were, opened the true mission of her life ; and whilst 
developing the exalted humanity of her naturo, com- 
bined the very object of Retzner's early will. After a 
day spent in labour. Innocent had been to a distant 
suburb to see her old nurse, Madame Amand, when she 



was stopped by a crowd collected round aa obacure 
wine-shop. The owner, an old and bloated woman, 
was leaning, half-nndreised, over the open window-sill, 
and replying with execrations to the entreaUes of » 
younger and more decent woman. 

" Dying ! Ah 1 ah ! " laughed the first : " nn ncwa, 
neighbour I rare news I" 

"You will not come, theni Can nothing soften 
youl" And the more decent woman spoke this ten- 
derly. But the only answer was another peal of coaree 
laughter, at which she placed her hands on each side of 
her cap to stop her earB, and turned away. As she 
moved from the crowd, Innocent recognized her as one 
of the nurses in an hospital she had often visited with 
Retzner, and so, following, spoke to her. 

*' That mistress of the cabaret, Mam'selle," replied 
the woman, with more feeling than officials often show, 
"is the mother of a poor unfortunate lying dying this 
very night in the Hospital of the Msgdelonettes. Ah, 
Mam'selle, nothing can touch that femme efrontSe— 
hardened woman- Even the priest has been to her. 
for the girt has taken to her penitence wonderfully ; 
her prayers, Mam'selle, would touch the heart of the 

just." , , 

Could this be the girl Innocent had seen, years ago, 
coquetting before the student's mirror 1 Was this the 
ftuit of Billy vanity, that had stood like a gaudy poppy 
in the snnl she asked herself this, and inquired of the 

woman. 

" Her name is Parfaite," said the nuree ; " but thcso 
miserables hide their real names. Yet, when I think 
of it, the mother said, Marie. Yes, it was so." 

Saying she would accompany her to the hoepital, 
Innocent led the way to her lodgings at the barber's ; 
and with a little wine for the dying giri, she brought 
away beneath her mantelet a small rough sketch of the 
beautiful grisette that she had once found amongst 
CamlUe's drawings, and probably thrown originally 
aside, as not being sufficiently faithful. Yet it was f o 
like, that one glance at it brought back in full fresh- 
nePB that long-ago ftte-day when she had sat a little 
child by Dispareaux's side. , 

It was past the hour when strangers were admitted 
within the hospital ; but Retzner's name and her own 
were more than sufficient passport Following the 
nurse through nearly a long ward, where other nunca, 
with their high Korman caps, were passing to and fro. 
Innocent, at the lifting of a frail curtain hung before 
the narrow compartment allotted to each bed, beheld 
the dying creature. Though shrunken and wasted to 
a shadow by a fearful cough, she sat upright in the 
bed ; but when she saw that only a stranger followed 
the nurae, she sunk back upon her pillow, and buried 
her face within it. 

" There, don't take on so, Parfaite," said^tho nurac : 
"the old woman isn't worth a care, my girL" 

"Oh, but it is fearful to die utterly alone,* sobbed 
the girl ; " or only with those around that see you as 
you are, and who, knowing not, or being unable to 
fancy, vour better days, cannot for a minute put by the 
thought that those that lie before them are conropt ; 
nor touch them, nor speak toTthem as 'if the evil, 
like a cerement, had fallen off, and we were once 
more pure in our human sisterhood.* Ah ! If my 

(1) Parent Duchatelet, and others, remark upon the aingnlar 
exaltation and parity of (pint observable in an nnfortnnate 
class of women, m their better and repentant moments. Vier, 
as it were, tlios flies firom vice ; and eril pnriAes itaeV. This 
ia another testimony to the inhexent good mingled up so 
hogelv with the ffmilties of human nature. 

My readers will perceive that this is the tale promised some 
time since in my article on Mr. P soonei's Bill ; but mv many 
literary engagements delayed it till now. Though I look upon 
the great social eril alladed to as mainlv attnbutable to a 
Tidoua social condition, sad consider that HuKOxa and 
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moUier tovid hftvtt thoiiglii ma o&ee more a little 
ehild, and innoeent as one. Bui even thia ia not for 



The nune conld not eomprehend this tonoking prin- 
ciple of our better nature. " Well, IVe done the Wt, 
I'm' am, and so have the doctors ; and then there are 
the girls come to see you. What more would such as 
yon haver And thus saying, she took a cup off the 
small bracket-table, and left the bed. 

Innocent knelt down beside it, and put her arm 
around the girl. "/ saw yon in your better days, 
Marie : let me call you so ! / can look upon yon and 
see not a shadow on your face." 

The dying girl rose on her elbow, looked Innocent 
keenly in the fiice, and, parting back her long dark 
hair, seemed to inquire if it were a risit for merey or 
for reproach. 

" I am the good doctor Retzner's daughter, Marie. 
Tou knew him, perhaps 1 all the sorrowful knew him." 

" Tes, in prison, in the hospital. Tou see how 
guilty I've been." She covered her &oe with her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. 

"I do not see that, Marie-— not now, indeed. Ood 
gives moments when all evil passes from us, my peni- 
tent." 

The girl looked up again, and wound her arms about 
Innocent's neck. "Tou knew me in my better time, 
then, Mam'aelle f 

Innocent uncovered the picture, and held it up ; the 
light fell upon it» and made it look beautifuL Here 
was visible representation of purity and beauty, decay 
and crime. The girl looked on it with streaming eyes. 

" You are pure, you are good, you have learning," 
she said slowly, at length. " Oh, it is such aa you, 
Mam'selle, that we want to be mereiful unto us. it is 
not doctors^ it is not hospitaU, it is not nurses only, 
that we wanL We want such as you, to whom in our 
better moments we could fly and say, Cover us with 
the shadow of your purity. Let such as you speak to 
us, let such as you compassionate us ; do not let us 
have only prison-walb and sermons to reform us — both 
mostly make us hypocrites. Think you so, Mam'selle V 

" I do, Marie. 1 want to make the great truths of 
merey active, my penitent. I want to show the world 
in many wi^ such contrasta as this picture and your- 
self, and show it is not the province of charity and 
purity to utterly crush the fallen human flower, but 
to raise it, if possible, with a gentle hand." 

"You think soT and the girl looked stiU more 
keenly into Innocent's face. 

" I do, indeed I do, my poor one." 

" Yes, I am sure of it, Mam'scUe — ^the truth lives in 
your eyes. Well, you will not be too proud to do my 
last bidding! I feel I can ask you." And as she 
spoke, she drew a small ivoiy eruciiix from beneath the 
pillow. " Take this to a girl named Lucr^ce ; she lives 

in the Bue , at the address written on this slip of 

paper. She is grander and better than I, Mam'selle, 
for she has never yet sunk so low as the prison for 
theft; for even amongst us there are degrees of vice. 
Take this to her, and speak as gently as you speak to 
me." 

" I will, my poor one." 

"Let her redeem herself in such way as you can 
show, and go back to her old father in Rome — he is a 
picture-dealer, Mam'selle — and do all she can to wipe 
away the tears she knows he's shed* She may be hard 
at first — she hides a broken spirit beneath this mask of 
hardness; but when your pure words have made it fiiU 

Igh ORAKCS sre the main roots of prottitution, itill tliere are 
methods of collateral reform that we may help to devdope. 
By God's help we shall eradicate evU goTcrnment. By Qoa's 
help we shall moke practical the sublime charity and mercy of 
our religion. — SjLVsnpjEir. 



away, yonll find Lucr^ce noble, for she has fod me and 
othen when forsaken by every human thing; she has 
stripped herself to clothe the naked ; she has spoken 
when all other tongues have been tied, till I and others 
have sometimes asked ourselves. How can Lucr^ce be 
sinful 1 She has come to me in prison, in the hospital ; 
she would be here to-night, only she knows we like to 
die, with the quiet holiness the priest has left around 
us unbroken ; for we fiancy that rurity is a sacred veil, 
that hidea the past from our eyes. We otherwise fear 
death." 

Exhausted, she now laid her face back upon the pil- 
low, and for a long time seemed as if passed away. 
Even the nurse, who had come back, seemed to think 
so. But she looked up again, and seemed glad that 
Innocent bent over her. 

"Can you in hearty Mam'selle," she very faintly 
whispered, " think that sin has passed away, and I am 
once more as that picture t" 

" I can, my poor one, my dear one," and Innocent's 
tears fell fast 

"Thank you, thank you. Cover me close. Let me 
hold your hand, let me press it ; it is a support, it is a 
guide. The shadow of purity ia over me, and this— 
this— is death." 

Many minutes after, when the nurse leant 'over In- 
nocent, and touched the girl, she was found quite dead, 
Innocent's hand fiut locked in hers, and pressed against 
her rigid lips. 

Two days after, CamiUe's rough sketch hung in In- 
nocent's small chamber, and by its side another of the 
dying Magdalen. A contrast, and a pitiful one ; yet a 
noble sermon unto all who would see the errors of our 
social state, and aim at human progress. 

Accompanied by Madame Amand, Innocent, some 
days after Marie's death, sought out Lucr^ce. She was 
a beautiful woman, of thirty-two or three; a little 
passe, it might be ; though her hair, of that glorious 
hue that Titian has given to the Cenci, still swept 
round her like a beautiful veil. But she was hardened, 
scornful, even impudent. The gaudy finery, that 
covered, as is mostly the case, the miserable rags be- 
neath, was worn with the hauteur of a queen. 

"Did she ask help from people who called them- 
selves respectable 1 Had she sent for them t Was she 
their slave 1 Could they not keep within their own 
homes, without prying into the secrets of another r 
These were hard words; but, recollecting that this 
hardness is the maak most often worn by shame, Inno- 
cent took her leave gently, and said, in parting, " We 
may meet again, Lucr^ce." 

The law case still lingered, and might for months. 
Innocent now saw the prudence of the step she had 
taken; for if the process of the court were declared 
against her, she had already met fortune half-way. The 
world around, the few friends left to her, knew not of 
her solitary struggles for bread, not merely for herself, 
but Antoine ; nor imagined them, because of the allow- 
ance paid by the law tribunal. For three quarters of 
a year this had now been sent to Camille, without any 
evidence of his knowledge of. Retzner's death, as was 
about this time shown by a letter from Camille, ad- 
dressed to his dead friend. Innocent opened it. There 
was wonder expressed of his, Retrjier's, long silence ; 
inquiries after his health, with word that his, Camille's, 
was but indifferent, though the great labour of his life 
was progressing well and hopefully. Then there was 
much said of Innocent — much that was not meant evi- 
dently for her eye, of praise, and love spoken under the 
guise of brotherly affection. Oh, how cherished was 
this letter ! how it made the present bearable and the 
future hopeful I Might she not yet attain to the height 
of his great mindl and was it not well that she already 
indirectly helped his service towards humanity, by 
securing his present simple life from poverty I Tet 
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the trnth eonld not be long concealed, she feared; 
though, to ward this knowledge off as long as poMible, 
■he wroie to him, and epeaking of Betzner with all the 
affection that was his due, merelj said that he had 
gone a " long joomej." 

Binoe the death of Marie ahe had risited the prisons 
and hospitals regularly. In one of the former she be* 
came interested in the fate of a girl about ten years old, 
undergoing a short imprisonment for some petty theft. 
Upon her release. Innocent got a consignment for her 
to one of the goTemment reformatory schools for female 
children; and seeking out the guartier from whence 
she had come, found that this ehild had been but one 
of many othen employed by an old woman to steal 
abont the streets and bring the produce home. Though 
assisted by the surreillance of the police, and protected 
by their care, she found access into this immense but 
miserable dwelling difficult ; and eren when obtained, 
her words amongst this miserable crowd made no im- 
pression, or, if made, it was immediately efioed by 
those whose interest it was to do so. But ways were 
opening. 

Marie had been dead about three months, when, one 
fine winter's day, business with a print and picture- 
seller took Innocent to one of the principal streets. As 
she paused the shop-window, a cursory glance at a 
richly^ressed female looking in assured her that this 
was no other than Lucr^ce. Whaterer was her natural 
pity for repentant vice — ^for yice conscious of its enor- 
mity — ^for rice despairing — for rice willing to return to 
good — ^for rice hungering, yet Innocent was one to 
scorn rice worn with brazen effrontery in the blaze of 
day ; and, howerer she might compassionate, she knew 
that such was not the hour to speak and sare. She 
passed Into the shop upon her buiiness. The print- 
seller was showing aome pictures to an old man leaning 
across the counter, and who, criticising the works b^ 
fore him, spoke fluently in Italian. Innocent undei> 
stood the language, and listened attentively, for the 
old man spoke learnedly of art 

"Ah,** said he, at the conclusion of a critique on the 
perspective of a picture before him, " this draped figure 
puts me in mind of a chf/dtBuvre of our sculptor Nat- 
tili. A wonderful man. Monsieur ; particularly in all 
that reveals hiii knowledge as an anatomist*' 

*' He was perhaps a pupil of our great citizen, Retz- 
ner." 

" Yes, I think that ie the name he speaks of. Signer 
Nattili is my next-door neighbour, Monsieur.** 

" Ah, but not your city's greatest sculptor, or, rather 
I should say, the world's. I thought — ** 

" Oberlingen the Danel Yes, you're right Nattili, 
as I was going to say. Monsieur, is, like Canora, re- 
markable for grace : Oberlingen, for grandeur and 
nature combined. Ah ! you should see a figure be in- 
tends for the Angel of Mercy. Nothing since the dayn 
of Phidias has approached it: po simple, yet so sub- 
lime. It is not yet out of his atelier, for the face in 
still un wrought, as he haa a fancy, they Bay, that he 
shall yet see the human face from which he may fashion 
his ideal. Ood grant he may; for I believe earth is 
never wholly de^stitutc of th 'ce angelic natures." 

WhiUt he was thus speaking, the picture seller had 
moved a picture nearer tiie window, for the sake of 
light; and now the old man moved towards it. He 
had scarcely resumed his conversation about Nattili, 
when a quiok-gathcrcd crowd outside in the Htreet 
darkened the window, and voices cried out a woman 
had fallen. Imagining the truth, Innocent followed 
the old man and the picture-seller to the door, just in 
time to see the drooping, insensible face of Lucr^e, as 
she was borne away by the police from the place where 
she had fallen. Trying to follow, and see if she could 
be of «<*rvice, Innocent got entangled in the crowd. 
When she c.-eapcd aud rciumed to tho shop, the old 



man was gone, and where no on« knew, for kia 
was even unknown. 

The second night after this. Innocent was sooght for 
by a weather-beaten man, a boatman of tho Soinc^ who 
liad with difilenlljc found ont her abodo. A wouaq on 
the pievions evening had attempted to drown henelf 
fh>m one of the quays, bnt her mm bearing her np for 
a time, and her body floating down n^iidly with iho 
stream, she had been picked up and eonveyed Into Hm 
cabin of one of those washerwomen's boats^ thai cover 
the river in so many parta. The mistress of the boai, 
more humane than many of her neighbonrsy had torn 
off the creature's soddened finery, plaeed her in a warm 
bed, and forced some weak wine down her throat For 
a long time it seemed a donbtfnl struggle between Ufa 
and death ; and even whMi sensibili^ letnmed, burning 
fever and ague succeeded. However, when die eonld 
make herseU understood, she took her ear-ringa from 
her ean, the last thing, as she said, the poa sess ed in tho 
world, bid the good woman repay herself, and send some 
one in search of Innocent^ whose abode was known at 
severaJ of the hospitals. After many honn» the boatman 
sent was sncoessfuK Innocent lost not a moment in 
following the messenger. She knew it wu Luer^ce 
who sent, that the hour of repentance had come, thai 
the fdse mask which covered shame had at tost been 
cast aside, and human nature sought to redeem its 



It was so> it was Locr^ ; she had seen thai old and 
tender man, her father; remone had conqnered fear; ahe 
had sought death in her maddened freniy. 

" I would return," she said, weeping, when she had 
implored Innocent's forgiveness ; " I would letnm and 
ask that old man to forgive fourteen years' desertion ; 
for having blighted his best hopes ; for having Miteriy 
returned his fondest love ; for having betnynd his all- 
reposing trust ; but there is no hope for such as me.** 

** There is, Lucr«ce." 

" None, ladv ; I have otherwiw no reeonroe; destitotion 
looks me in the face." 

" If," said Innocent, after a fow minutes' pahse, " if yon 
are sincere, if henceforth yon walk as others do, if 
henceforth you will do Justice to the nature which it is 
said is yours, if you will scorn impurity as I myself 
scorn it, destitution shall not prevent you. Yon shall 
share as a sister should share, my home and substance, 
such as they, for the present, are. But there most be no 
recurrence to this subject, no stepping back ; you must 
be true to me, for I can place no locks or bars over you, 
and only by divine consciousness and purposes of good 
can you bury the past, and make bright the future; 
for my home is pure, Lucr^ce, and so it must remain. 
Be thus, and I will be a sister, always looking merdfuUy 
upon the evil gone." 

Bathed in tears, Lucr^e promised Innocent she would. 

Though very ill, she was removed ftx>m the boat that 
night, rowed to the nearest quay, and placed in nfiaere 
was driven to the barlier'n, and old Autoine, who never 
questioned the right of what his darling child, as he 
called her, did, fetched a neighbouring surgeon, and 
performed a thousand offices. For many days Lurr^ce 
lay between life and death, but a change came at last, 
and she gradually recovered. Even whilst too weak to 
leave the room, she tried to show her gratitude and love 
for Innocent Preparing the chamlier, anticipating 
Innocent's wants in a thousand ways, and insensibly 
purifying her own by learning, from both Antoine and 
the sgi d barber, the divineness of the character that had 
liad mercy for the error which the world had hitherto 
mercilessly trampled down. 

Luor^ce proved a noble character, worthy of all that 
had been said of her by the dying unfortunate. And 
the duty she soon took upon herself proved of inestima- 
ble value. She could go where Innocent could not, she 
knew the haunts of guilt and miseiy ; she knew where 
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wen rtpintui heuis that only waited the tlgiml of 
adtBlioii. Bveii thai den where children were made 
criminal^ ehe enierad with ancceiey and drawing other 
repentaata ronnd her, purified the place aa it were} for 
the diriner teacher. 

In thia waj, aaffieient fenuda children were soon 
gathered together, children from the Mjfminiera eepe- 
dally, and other laiis of wretchedneea, to justify the 
opening of a aehool in thia low neighbourhood, and 
aceordittgly, with even inch means as Innocent had, 
two large old rooms were hired, and such repentant 
creatures aa had no other resource or home, were allowed 
the one to Uto in by day, and the other by night, 
after ita use as a school-room. As many of these 
repentants were somewhat educated, they taught at first 
in this rude sehool under the eye of Luordce, and Inno* 
oenVs rasourees were drained for all ^ese things, hum* 
ble as they were. Book by book went, the jewels that 
Retiner had larished on her girlhood, at last her won- 
deffol drawings, though reluctantly parted with. 
Many of the women sought needle^work, and aisisted 
themsslTca and the ftinds of the school by their earn- 
ings, in a short time, the school was organiied, and 
the scholars sufficiently tame for Innocent to teach there 
three evenings in a week ; and henceforth, on such 
nights she was to be found, like was onee the Holy 
One amongst his disciples. 

Two years were now passed since Betsner*s death, 
and no witnesses having been found to attest the prior 
will, the matter was brought before the law tribunal for 
termination. The probable hour of decision was carefully 
kept from Innocent by Antoine and the dear old barber ; 
and they, waiting round the court of justice, were the 
first to hear that the award was in Innocent La Trouvie's 
/iMwouK They took ^fiacre, and drove to the school : it 
was her night of being there. They found her sitting 
calmly amidst some hundred miserable children, and 
moving quickly across the room, Antoine knelt down 
before her feet with upraised hands : — 

'* The angel said righi^Take the young dktYd And 
so I did thee. Innocent. The Lord is very merciful — 
means for thy great service are thine I" 

He had not risen when many friends — friends from 
the hospitals, friends fh)m the courts of justice, officers 
of .the Commission de Bant6, who in their official capa* 
city had already heeded her marvellous work ; friends 
of Retzner's from far and wide through the capital — 
came to tell her the result, and bear her back to that 
old home which the law had now made hers ; Luer^ee, 
like the dear disciple, following, and Retzner's spirit 
surely hailing, the spirit of his child upon his threshold t 

As of old, the first thought in joy was Chtmille. 
Innocent immediately wrote a letter to him, but it was 
returned in a fow days ; he had left the province for 
Borne. Thither she determined to go, and with Ln- 
cr^e started directly on the journey. It was glorious 
autumn weather; and the earth rejoiced in its magnifi- 
cent garniture of vineyard, forest^ and field. Lucr6ce 
knew that one dear dwelling ; bht she dare not enter 
first; Innocent did, and told the old man she had 
brought his daughter. "And, Bignor, though she has 
passed through viciasitude and error ; though die for- 
sook you, she is penitent and pure, and take her to 
your heart as tuch." She camo in, and kneeling, her 
natural veil of glorious hair hid the old man's happy 
tears. 

And when Lucr^ce had risen, Innocent asked the old 
man if he knew one Oamille Dispareauz. 

" He lodges in this house, Signora. He finishes an 
extraordinary work to-night, and sets out to Paris 
to-morrow." 

" Do not follow me ; I seek him, and must see him 
alone." 

How her heart beat as she climbed the wide stair- 
case! Bhe lightly tapped at the door she had been told 



was his, intered, and approached the table where he 
was, like Gibbon, closing an immortal book; nor did 
he hear her till she was by his side. One look, and 
every fragment of the veil was cast away, and in his 
pasaionate joy she knew she was beloved ; nor had he 
need of words ; he knew it was returned. 

In two hours she had told him of all the past, and 
marked the future ; and when, unknowing ahe was Uiere, 
Kattili and Oderlingen, his friends, came in, Camille 
raised Innocent, and said, " Nattili, your old friend. 
Innocent La Trouvfie ; Oderlingen, some one you will 
reverence. Gentlemen, my betrothed." 

« * * • • 

Two happy years are now gone by in marriage and 
in joy. A magnificent hospital, as large as a caravah- 
sary, has not been long finished; in one wing is placed 
Retzner's great museum, and the other is made the 
dwelling of Camille Dispareauz and his wifo. The 
government of this great hospital embraces two pur* 
poses ; the reception and teaching, on advanced huma> 
nitary principles, penitent women, and miserable female 
children, and the development of that sublime creed, 
which Camille Dispareauz has taught to all the world. 
The relation of disease and deformity to the infk-ingement 
of the laws of nature, and the impossibility of human 
progress without the development of social morale. 

But something unusual has happened this night 
within the hospital ; women congregate from the wards» 
and led by atill golden-haired Luor^ce, enter Oamille's 
house through a private door, and ascend the gorgeous 
staircase. They pass into a magnificent chamber, light 
as fill ling snow and going to a closely-curtained bed, 
Lucr^ce brings forth a babe. Innocent's first-bom, and 
but that day old, and one by one they kiss its fiur liand» 
with womanly love and tenderness. With the babe yet 
in her arms, Lucrdce und rapes a figure newly placed 
within the room. It is the matchless statue of the 
Dane, not of an ideal goddess of merey, but graven 
fh>m living lineaments, those of what it is» an Airanii 

OP TUB UkFOETUKATB. 

It is like offering the young babe at the shrine of 
Merey, for on the garment of this matchless statue is 
cut—" Take the young child:* 



DELEGATED TAXATION. 

BT WILLIAM BOWlTT. 

Thzrb is no subject which hss more escaped the 
attention of the people of England than that which 
may be denominated Ddegaied Taxation! there is 
none which demands it more. If corruption and dis- 
honesty have played a high game in the province of the 
ordinary tazation of the country, by which it has been 
raised to the astounding amount of upwards of fifty 
millions per annum, and that almost wholly within the 
last hundred and fifty years, what shall be said of the 
corruption and dishonesty which have beeii more 
secretly, but more efiectually, at work in the sphere of 
Delegated Tazation, which within one hundred years 
have saddled us with another fifty millions per annum^ 
of which wo take little account, and of which, indeed, we 
seem little aware ; many, in fiict, really do not dreaih of 
such a thing. They are totally ignorant that the mass 
of tazation of which we so bitterly complain, is but one 
half of that under which we labour. The tazation 
which at this moment demands, more then all others^ 
the promptest, the most immediate, the most searching 
attention by every man who pretonde to the smallest 
portion of common sense or common vigilance, is not 
the ordinary Uzation dealt with by the ordinary fune- 
tionvries of the Government, and for the discliarge of 
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the GoYeroment cobIb, bat a tftxation del^fated by acts 
of Parliament to private and, for the most part, irre- 
Bpon^ible individuals, not for the public demands, bat 
for their own private emolument. 

What I allude to Ib the &ct — and a great and Btart- 
liog fact it is^ if ire will but look foirly at it That for 
a centoiy the English Parliament has gone on granting 
charters to almost every man or company of men who 
have pleased to ask for them, to tax and fleece the public 
at their pleasare. That they have done this, again, for 
the most part without taking the Bmallest guarantee 
for securing the due dischaige of the duties which 
these individuals have assumed towards the public, or 
having provided securities in the acts passed, for their 
doing at the cheapest rate, and in the most efficient 
manner, what they have undertaken to do. Sach a 
system of random, reckless, dishonest, and criminal 
legislation never was heard of from the foundation of 
the world ; and what is more extraordinary, never did a 
people so thoroughly and perseveringly avert their eyes 
from these dark and ruinous doings as the people of 
England have done. 

Could it have been believed that while we were cry* 
ing out pretty obstreperously against the extravagant 
expenditure for war and for placemen, we were allow- 
ing our Government to lioenBe a whole legion of private 
companies, whose sole object was private gain— although 
their ostensible one was public good — ^to tax us at what 
rate they pleased ; and that these private companies have 
gone on to levy demands'on oar purses to an extent equal 
to that of the whole pMie taxation of the nation. 

The companies to which I allude are water-compa- 
nies, gas-companies, highway-trustB, sewerage-compa- 
nies, canal-companies, commissioners and collectors of 
coanty-rates, highway-rates, poor-rates, church-rates, 
bridge-companies, and the like. These companies, for 
the most part, have an unrestricted power of levying 
unlimited taxes on the population, and that they do 
levy them to at least fifty millions per annum it will be 
my business to show. 

But before proceeding further, as it is most important 
that this fact should be clearly established in the rider's 
mind, we may, by a very simple process, enable every 
one to test this assertion — namely, that this delegated 
and private taxation equals the whole public taxation of 
the realm, whether direct or indirect — by a very simple 
process. Let every man take, then, the amount of his 
assessed taxes, and compare them with the amoont of 
the ratee which he is called upon annually to pay for 
the premises so taxed, and he will soon see what is the 
result An individual will furnish a case applicable to 
the whole. Take my own ease. The assesscd-taxes for 
the premises I occupy are 12/. 12«. Cd. The rates, of 
one kind or another, average about 24/. Here, then, 
the rates, or delegated taxation, doubles the assessed- 
taxes for the premises. Say that your indirect taxation 
was as mueh more as your direct, you have still but the 
same amount of Government taxation as of local or dele- 
gated taxation. 

It has, indeed, been stated in Parliament that the 
local taxation amounts to twenty millions ; at this rate, 
and I believe it to be a sound one, the delegated taxa- 
tion will, on proper inquiry, be found to equal the 
Government taxation, or, in other words, amount not to 
twenty but to fifty millions a year. 

Surely this is a subject which demands the serious 
consideration of every Englishman, and should not 
pass another session without a strict pailiamentary 
inquiry. Imagine the public, with all its other and 
overwhelming burthens, given over to a troop of licensed 
harpies, with, in most cases, an unlimited power of pe- 
cuntaiy suction I But, in order not to frighten our- 
selves with an imaginary terror, let us examine more 
closely the working of these licensed companies; let us 
see what .they have done, how they have done ; with 



what hand, light or heavy, they have excordaed their 
power of taxation, and to what extent they have en- 
riched themselves. Alas ! the inquiry will only add to 
our alarm. Are Rebecca of Wales and her children for- 
gotten t What brought them into aoch action and 
prominence? This veiy state of thinn I Since, tben, 
local inquiries, and especially in London, have led to 
discoveries of imposition as groaa^ and abnaea oa 
astounding. 

The Quarterly Beview of Jane, 1844, in speaking of 
turnpike-trusts— one class only of this delegated taxa- 
tion—said, " In Parliament, if any one wiahea to desig- 
nate the very type of negligent and peif uneUny legidar 
tion, no illustration is so apposite as a tuznpike-tnist bill. 
nine ilia laeryma. It is simply because ParUame&t 
has, in times past, reckoned nothing of turnpike billo; 
has let anybody who wanted one have it, and suffered 
interested parties to legislate as best anited their con- 
venience— ^/f^o/tii^ to irresponsihle hodie§ the dan- 
gerous power of taxation, and omiUing all control over 
a system peculiarly liable to n^se, — ^that the manifold 
confusions of the system have arisen. The oppreaaiona, 
the vexations, the iniquities of the turnpike laws, the 
deameas of tolls, and the badness of roads, eight 
mUlions of debt in England, Bebecca and her daaghten 
in Wales, are the legitimate results of this general de- 
fault and oversight of the legislature in respect to tiie 
great national interest of the public roads. We are not 
now arraigning the system on the ground of its loeal 
administration, or as the advocates of centraUaad 
powexs ; it is enough to say that, such as it hath hitherto 
existed, it has been h^ft utterly destitute of those diMk§ 
from which no delegated powers ought to be exemptod^ 
and that it has been regulated by no principles of 
equality or consistency, but private interest and bap- 
hasard have been the main elements of its origin and 
constitution.'* — P. 146. 

It adds — "Established with competing interests and 
independent powera, the natural object of each trust ia 
to enrich itsdf, and to outflank its neighbour. 'Every 
one for itself, and the public for us all !' is their maxim, 
and between so many competitors the unhappy waj&rer 
gets fairly cleared out." — P. 147. 

The Beview says, finally, that 'Hhe system has 
worked ill in every way ; and the rapacity of troats has 
left the country in many places witnout roads and in 
enormous debt." 

This is pretty well for the good old Conaervatire 
organ to say — but thia is but a glimpse of the real 
subject What has been doing in roads has been doing 
throughout all the large brood of licensed compa- 
nies of the kind. The whole kith and kin of these 
delegated taxing companies are tarred with the same 
bru^ : they are one series of the most enormous and 
frightful jobbing, peculation, public plunder, and eoi^ 
ruptiorL 

it is bad enough that our road system has incurred a 
debt of eight millions ; that it has left this an everiasi- 
ing burden on the country, the interest of which ia 
alone to be defrayed by the extravagant tolla every- 
where established; while the parishes, for the meet 
part, are compelled to maintain the roada, and are liable 
to indictments if they are not kept up. It is bad enough 
that in Wales, though the spirited conduct of Bebecca 
and her daughters tended in some degree to reduce 
the nuisance, that the Principality still continues to be 
covered with a host of distinct and conflicting trusts ; 
that toll-bar often stands staring at toll-bar as two dis- 
tinct trusts, and the traveller has to pay at both within 
a hundred yards. It is bad enough that even in an 
economical country like Scotland, going out of the 
town of Ayr in gig to visit the residences of Bobert 
Bums, a distance of twelve miles, I paid at nine toll- 
bars, chiefly sixpence each. These things are bad 
enough, but they are but a small and inaignifioant aam- 
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pie of th« whole giganiie Bjitem. Tnee it ereiTWhere, 
and it is everywhere the same. The seme jobbing, the 
mine shameleaa npaeity; the same waste of the public 
mon^, and, aa will be aeen^ to the destmction of the 
eomfort, the health, and the Urea of the plundered peo- 
ple« Ton must go on and trace the nuiiance through 
bridge^tmsts, sewerage oommissionSr water-work com- 
panies, gas oompanies, and the like. 

It appears from Spackman*s Tables that the amount 
of capital invested in public companies in England is 
S46,781,1742. l)ow if these companies were reasonable 
enough to content themselves with five per cent, per 
annum on the capital advanced, this would amount to 
an annual sum of 15,025,0002. to be levied on the 
public. But where are the companies that are con- 
tented with anj such rate of intereat) Parliament, in 
restricting raUwaysy—a late practice with it even there, 
which ought to have been the practice from the first in 
all companies let loose on the public by enactment^ — 
allows ten per cent. Take ten per cent, as the average, 
and yon get thirty millions; but this in many cases is 
far below the mark. What is the interest paid upon the 
original capital invested in certain old wooden bridges 
over the Thames— as Putney and Hampton Court) 

Putney bridge cost in the 12th year of George 1. 23,0782. 
Over this crazy old bridge no foot-passenger can pass 
without paying a hallpenny, or return without paying 
another. 1 believe a gig pays sixpence, a four-wheeled 
carriage and pair a shilling, and so on. Kow, con- 
sidering the immense increase of population and traffic 
on this road, what must be the interest paid for this old 
lumbering madbdne at the present moment f It must be 
at least cent, per cent. The same is the case at Hamp- 
ton Court. Here a bridge was built in 1760, a Mr. 
James Clarke being empowered by act of Parliament to 
erect it and take toll, with a promise that if the king, 
on the expiration of the lease of the manor of East 
JConlsey, should defray the expenses of the work, then 
the right of the said Mr. Clarke to the tolls should expire. 
I suppose the king did not feel in any disposition to 
defray, as kings seldom do, at the expiration of the lease, 
for the public still continue to pay like exorbitant tolls 
for passing over this old wooden structure ss at Putney. 

Is the country never to be relieved of these encum- 
brances 1 Does Parliament never mean to look into 
these matters, and put an end to these disgraceful mo- 
nopolies! A few thousands expended at the proper 
time on these bridges would have made them public 
property, and open wavs to all. 

But the same utter disregard of the poor victim of a 
public, on which Parliament has from time to time let 
loose such licensed locusts, is manifest everywhere. 
Take an example or two in the water line. 

The New River Company was projected and esta- 
blished by Sir Hugh Middleton. It wss so ill-patron- 
ised at firat that it ruined the projector, and the original 
hundred pound shares fell to nil. If the reader will 
refer to Spackman's Tables, p. 155, he will perceive 
that though other water companies were willlog to state 
to him their amount of capital paid up, this company 
is silent on that head. It was well ; for so shameful an 
imposition on the public never was permitted by any 
Qovemment in any quarter of the world. This com- 
pany, which supplies, according to its own engineer, 
000,000 inhabitants of the metropolis, has, instead of 
putting on ito water at a proportionately cheap rate as 
Its profits increased, raised xhe value qfiU original hun- 
dred shares to 21,0002. each I That is, they fetch that 
in the market. One has been sold since I came to 
reside in Clapton by auction for that money, and were 
one to be sold to-morrow, I believe it would fetch more. 

Now what has the Government been about herol Has 
it allowed a company, the taxing powers of which have 
been created by itself, to increase the value of its 
shares iwenijf-vne thousand lime*, — ^for be it recollected 



theee ahares were once at nil,— and has put In no veto 
on the exercise of this power 1 has made no effort to 
reduce the charges for this water to the public 1 to have 
it laid on every day instead of thiee days a week 1 to 
have the supply of water extended ; 70,000 houses in 
the metropolis, according to the last returns, having no 
supply at all 1 or to have the pipes made more secure 
against the gas getting into them, which often renders 
the water really noisome and unwholesome! Nothing 
of the kind. The supply of water in the metropolis, 
and many other towna, is not only very deficient, but 
the quality of the water supplied is of the most dis- 
graceful kind. For evidence of this I refer to the 
Heports of the Commissioners of Inqoixy on the subject, 
which abound with proofr seen of the deleterious nature 
of the water furnished by public companies. I know 
by actual inspection that the East London Water-works 
Company supplies a water into which a copper and 
other mills, various dye-houses, and a mass of very low 
population, discharge their filUi ; and at what a price t 
My supply, although I have a pump in the kitchen, 
amounts to 5/. 12s. a year, for three <utys per week, or a 
sum equal to very nearly one-half of my assessed-taxes. 

Now that this is perfectly unnecessary is proved by 
Mr. Hawksley, the engineer to the water-works at Not- 
tingham. He showed before the commissioners tlut 
the Trent Water Company /umisAcd a constanl supply 
of excellent waUr to the inhabitanta at 7s. 6d, per an- 
num at any level required, even into the attics of /our 
and Jive etory buHdinge; and that the poor were fur- 
nishii in (heir houses on the principle cf constant sup- 
ply at Id, per week. 

Thus, while the East London Water Company is sup- 
plying an impure water at 52. 12s., and so on, per house, 
the Nottingham Company supplies a good water at 
7«. 6(2. per annum to the wealthy, and 4s. id. per an- 
num to the poor. Here is pretty strong cause shown 
that the Government ought to look to what it is doing. 
It has no right to delegate the power of taxing the 
public Without taking the necessary guarantees for 
cheapness, purity of quality, and full supply. But so 
far from this, with the grossest and most culpable 
neglect, it permits these water companies to monopolise 
the rivers to an extent that shuts out competition, and 
exereises no authority to compel these companies to 
take their supply of water from where it is pure, or to 
forbid them taking it where it is not pure. It does 
worse than this, it allows these licensed and interested 
companies, as I shall show, to deprive the inhabitants of 
their private wells, in order to lay in what a certain 
writer styles " their physic." 

Such is the effect of this delegation system, as far as 
the supply of water is concerned. It would be easy to 
quote whole pages of the evidence of medical and other 
gentlemen toshow thatmostof the water supplied by these 
companies is actually filthy, unwholesome, and, in some 
cases, poisonous : and it is doled out stintedly at the 
enormous prices mentioned, while at Nottingham it 
is supplied in any quantity at Id. per week per house ; 
at Campbell Town, in Scotland, at the rate of Is. 4d. per 
annum ; at Paisley 2$. 9d. ; at Greenock 2#. 6d. I If the 
health of towns is to be consulted, all this must be 
reformed entirely. 

But, perhaps, the effect of this system is nowhere 
more strikingly shown than in the commissioners of 
sewers. The Committee of the Health of Towns Asso- 
ciation have, in their Beport on Lord Lincoln's 
Drainage Bill, presented us with a mass of facts of the 
most amazing kind. We may seleet a few specimens ; 
they are most instructive. I now quote from the Health 
of Towna Report : — " Amongst the results of the inqniiy 
of her Majesty's Commissioners, perhaps at once the 
most remarkable and the most instructive, are the in- 
stances which it has brought to light of the waste of the 
public money, and the ii^ury done to the public health, 



eim86qn«nt on granting to an imeponsible body the 
power to adopt or reject pnblie works, of the true cha- 
racter of which thej are incompetent to form a judg- 
ment, and at the aame time in the execution of which 
thej liare a sinister interest. Your committee think it 
important, as an iliastration of tliis, to direct attention 
to two or three facts which are stated in evidence in 
relation to the administration of the Westminster Court 
of Sewers. Mr. Hutler Williams, civil engineer, states 
that in the Westminster district upwards of forty miles 
of covered sewers have been built within the last ten 
years ; that the whole of these sewers are faulty both in 
form and construction ; that the diftrenee* of expense 
between the construction of the upright^sided sewers 
with man-holes, (the form adopted in the Westminster 
district,) and the egg-shaped, or arched sewers, with 
flushing apparatus, (the improved form adopted in the 
Finsbury district,) is about 1,800<. per mile, and that by 
the adoption of the former instead of the latter by the 
Westminster Commissioners of Sewers, there has been 
a positive loss of 66,6 d9/. 10»., 'a sum,* adds this wit- 
ness, 'sufficiently startling to caose the inquirer to 
scrutinlae with care the reasons that are advanced in 
favour of the adoption of a form theoretically imperfect, 
and found practically not to answer so well in some 
cases as the mors perfect theoietieai shape Which would 
produce such a great saving 1* " 

Mr. Jolm Leslie, one of their own body, explains the 
mystery of this : he states that a larspe proportion of 
the acting Commissioners of Sewers for Westminster are 
in practice here as architects, surveyors, agents, and 
solicitors, or are otherwise connected with building pro- 
perty; that he regards such appointments as highly 
detrimental to the public interests ; and he gives a his- 
tory of the King's College scholars' pond sewer as an 
illustration of the manner in which the business of this 
court is conducted. It appears that Mr. John Kennie, 
civil engineer, reported that this line of sewer was so 
badly laid down and constructed, that it would be a 
waste of money to attempt to render it perfect. This 
opinion was corroborated by their own surveyor ; yet, 
after this official condemnation of it by both their pro- 
fessional advisers, the Commissionen have actiuUly 
expended upon U nearly ttoo hundred thoueand pounde / 
On 5,283 feet only of this line it appears they have ex- 
pended 70,1042. 17«. id., and yet this portion, with the 
exception of 1,009 feet covered in by Mr.Cubitt at his own 
expense, remains at this moment an open aewer, with 
an outlet so bad that the water is penned back for six 
hours of each tide I 

Much evidence is then given of the mischievous 
effects of this wretched state of these sewers, of the 
enormous sum of 10,000i^. given for a house for the Com- 
mlssionersy the greater part of this price being rank 
jobbing. Further specimens of the like mismanage- 
ment and extravagant waste are given in the Ranelagh 
line, and of the peculation in contracts. '* Of the mag- 
nitude of the sums," it is there added, *' which are thus 
lost, some conception may be formed from the evidence 
of Mr. Butler Williams, who says, ' When we consider 
the number of miles of covered sewerage in the metro- 
polis, which I suppose cannot be less than about 500, 
we can form an idea of the saving or waste, as the 
ease may be, which must result from the adoption 
of one or the other plan. Considering the work done 
within the last ten years, for which we have exact infor- 
mation, it appears that — 

HILBS. 

In the City of London the increase has been above ] 8 

In Westminster . 40 

In Holbom and Finsbury 21 

In Tower Hamlets .18 

In Borrey and Kent SI 

Making upwards of . . .118 



built in ten yean* Kow the difinnee in expeiiM^ ia 
haa already been stated, between the oonatruction of 
upright-sided sewers with man-holes, and egg-shaped, 
or arched sewers with flushing apparatus, would be aiboQt 
1,8002. per mile, or, for 118 miles, nearly a quarter qfa 
miXLiwi* " 

That is pretty well ; but in sewenige jobbery I can far 
outgo this exposure by the Health of Towns Committee 
in the Hackney district, which has escaped their notice. 
In a *' Letter to the Parishioners of Hackney upon the 
subject of the Sewer-iatea," etc., published in 1841, by 
J. Masters, Aldersgate-street, and Bdmund Fry, piede* 
cesser of Charles Oilpin, Bishopsgate*street, and said 
to be written by George Collins, author of " Cemeteiy 
Interment^" facta of Uie most astonishing naturs are 
given. 

It appears that this large parish, resolving not to be 
included in all the jobbing and extravagant expenses 
incurred bv the Commissioners of Sewen for the Tower 
Hamlets, brought the matter liefore Lord Tenlerden 
in 1820, in the Court of King's Bench, and attained 
their object of being separately rated. But it would 
seem, that though they obtained this they did not 
escape the vengeance of the Commissioners, who imme> 
diately commenced operations in Hackney parish of the 
most ruinously expensive kind. They laid down in 
the winter of 1840 sewers in Hackney and Homettoa 
which cost 6,0002. f and which the inhabitants, says the 
writer, so little needed that not one doten sewen were 
connected by their ownen with this new drainage. B«t 
if the inhabitants did not want this drainage for their 
sewerage, the Commissionen had taken care to drain 
them in another important respect— they had managed 
to lay every private well dry without an exception ! The 
cost of these sewen was pronounced to be double what 
thev ought to luive been ; and the writer significantly 
adds, " It would appear almost as if the honoonble Cor> 
poration of the Bast London Water Works^ having some 
ill-natured designs upon the parish, had coaened the 
Commissionen of Sewen into absorbing all the spriny 
water, in order that the East London mixture of water 
(by courtesy so called) and oxide of iron may be ilk 
large demand amongst us ! Water-rate payers look to 
thisr 

But the water-nte payen sheuld have looked to an- 
other fact. Are not a considerable nuTnber of these 
Commissioners of Sewers and the shareholders qf the 
East London Water Company identical f I believe 
they are ; and their works bear still further testimony 
to this looking after their own interests. Since these 
exploits in Hackney and Homerton, a new sea-er haa 
been carried to the top of Clapton at an enormous ex- 
pense to the inhabitants, and with the very same effect 
of laying all the private wells dry; and then the East 
London Water Company stepping in to supply the 
deficiency with their costly mixture, which, as I have 
shown, is of a far more impure kind than is stated by 
the writer of this pamphlet. This sewer was, also, 
totally unnecded, then being already an excellent 
dninage. What is worae, for want of proper traps, the 
effluvia steams out evety few dozen yards all up Clapton 
close to the footpath, and a real injury instead of a 
benefit to the public health is erected. 

The writer of this " Letter" adds some very delecta- 
ble morceaux from the charges of the Commissionen of 
Sewen for the Tower Hamlets for such very ttseful 
worka In the Bpitalfields and Wapping level, there 
was a charge for " Works and Cleansing 17,455/.," out of 
which 0,003/. 18tf. Id. were expenses for workiny the 
commission, and 1,635/. for commission on collection, so 
that the poor inhabitants of Spitalfields have to pay 
10,639/. /or /Ac manaaement of the outlay o/'17>455/! 
Again, "Work for Cleansinff, etc, 17/. 19*.8«i, Work- 
ing Commission, 284/. 9s. 10a. I Commission on Collec- 
tion, 27/. 9«. id. !" or, in other words, the Commissionen, 



lo expend 17^ lOtf. Sd. 1a work, churged for tholr ftitoa* 
lion aboni 3852., and 87^ odd for the eolleetion of the 
money* for defhiying about 18^ ! or eighteen timee the 
amount expended in the work, was swamped in the 
mjstlfication of " Working CommisAion !** 

Once more — " Uppsb Lxmxhousi, — Works for Cleans- 
ing, 2/. 15s, 9(i. Expenses, working Commission, 64/. 
17e. 7d I !" " Haoxhit Bbook Lxtxl :— Works for 
Cleansing, 268/. 1(^. %<L Expenses, working Commission, 
994L 2s. id. I r 

Surely I hare quoted enough of the merry doings of 
these Commissionen of Sewerage. How these rogues 
must laugh in their sleeres at the gullibilitr of the 
English public I There is no other such public to a 
certainty in this or any other world. But these Com- 
missioners of Sewers, these Water Companies, are but 
part and parcel of a stupendous system of public fraud 
which is carrying on through the most culpable neglect 
of the body called the British Parliament. It is thus 
that those people who are not really sent to Westminster 
by the people as their repressntatives, dt wrangling, in 
meet long-winded speeches, about often mere personal 
matters, while they fling the actual business of the 
country to anr set of sharpers which requests to be 
allowed to do it ! 

The question is. What is to be donel It is vain to 
talk of carrying out plans for the Health of Towns 
while these chartered peculators are left alone. The 
board and body of these mterested companies will rise up 
and shriek about vested rights. At eyery step erery 
improrement will be met and hampered, if not 
stmngled. Already the cry has begun. The Corpora* 
tion of London, with the most frightfal bills of mo^ 
tality before them, and whole square miles of misery, 
filth, and destitution around them, sweeping the poor to 
destruction, beg to leave this reTolting scene, as under 
its excellent and improving management, exempted 
from any bill on the subject — and, of course, it is 
granted t Ju^t the hearty the body, and head of the 
diseased fnune are left out^ and the fingers and toes are 
lo be doctored t 

What» then, must be done 1 The people must look to 
it They must call on Qovemment, and insist on it, 
that Government shall take this great subject of Dele- 
gated Taxation into its earnest and most searching care. 
That the whole bundle of flagrant abuses and rank im- 
positions carried on under the names of public com- 
panies shall be grappled with and systematized ; shall 
be brought out to full daylight; a distinct department 
of Government be instituted to manage a machinery 
which taxes the country to the very same extent aa all 
ito other machinery. That the whole of these compa- 
nies fthall be placed under a system of inspection, con- 
trol, and restriction of profits ; and that such measures 
shall be adopted as shall compel all such companies 
not only to do what they have undertaken to do, but to 
do it in the modt efficient and economical manner. 

Let it be remembered, that they are not only Water 
Companies and Commissioners of Sewers that we refer 
to, but to every company that is authorized by act of 
Parliament to tax the population of thette kingdoms. 
Parliament has no right to authorize any body of peo- 
ple whatever to tax us, without at the same time taking 
the most stringent guarantees for these parties doing 
their work well, and keep'ng their hands out of our 
pockets beyond a certain limit. I have laid the ca^e fairly 
before the public, let some public-spirited member or 
members or the Legislature lay it before that body. 
Here is a fine subject for the foundation of a great po- 
pular reputation, through one of the greatest conceiva- 
Lie popular reforms. It must come one of these days, 
and the sooner the better for us all. 



KtttatB Notices. 

Skikhes qf Ireland Sixty Tears Ago. Dublin i Jalnea 

MacGlashan. 

BxroM we make any extracts from the extraordinary 
revelations in this volume, we most conjure our readers 
to keep in mind, at every paragraph, that all these 
things occurred sixty years ago, and that Ireland is 
now as unlike its former self then^ as when it was in its 
ancient gloiy with a king for eveiy provinceb It is 
now rs-generating more rapidly thsA it cie>generated | 
and we question the judgment of any Irishman who 
oottld colieet and publish tneh a tismie of follies and 
atrocities at this critical moment. The outrages occa- 
sioned by conviviality and inebriety we pass over, in 
compliment to Father Mathew, who has redeemed a 
race. Sixty years ago, an Irish foriJine-httnter was no 
figure of speech. Associations were formed for the 
hunt^ — heiresses the game. The frequency of this 
offence led to a statute being passed for punishing such 
as "carried away maydens that be inheritors;" this 
proving inefllcient in preventing it, forcible abducUon 
was made a capital felony. A remarkable instance it 
given, in which the crime was evaded, in a distln* 
guished family : — 

Captaiii Sdgeworth, a widower, with one loii, married Mrs. 
Biidfreman, a widow, with one dsnghter. The jouog people 
formed an attachment for saeh other at the eariy ages of liteen 
snd lizteen, and declared their lore to tlieir pareata The 
mother, however, was deddediy hostile to the match, and 
refuMd her eonaent. The yonng lady was an heiress, ami the 
penalty of nbdncting her was known; so, to avoid it, sMe first 
mounted a horse, and aati»tcd the yonng man to novat behind 
her. In this way she gallopped off with her lover, and they pro* 
eecded to cliaroh, and were married. 

In the south of Ireland an ''Abduction Club** was 
established, the members of which bound thenuelvee 
by an oath to assist in carrying off such young women 
as were fixed upon by any members. They had emle- 
saries and confederates in every house, who communi- 
cated information of particulars— the extent of the girlli 
fortune, the state and circumstances of the family, with 
details of their intentions, and domestic arrangements 
and movements. When a girl was thus pointed out, 
the members drew lots, but more generally tossed-up 
for her, and immediate measures were taken to secure 
her for the fortunate man by all the rest No class of 
society was exempt from their visits, and opulent farm- 
ers as well as the gentry were subject to these engage- 
ments of the clubs, according to their rank in life. 

The persons who were most usually concerned In 
such clubs were a class of men abounding In Ireland, 
called "squireens/* They were the younrer sons or 
connexions of respectable families, having little or no 
patrimony of their own, but who scorned to demean 
themselves by any ustftd or profitable pursuit. They 
are described by Arthur Young and other writers of the 
day, as distinguished in fairs and markets, races and 
assizes, by appearing in red waistcoats, lined with 
narrow lac^ or fur, tight leather breeches, and top boots, 
riding " a bit of blood," lent or given them from the 
stables of their opulent connexions. 

The glory of carrying off an heiress in triumph from 
his competitors seems at first to have been the ruling 
motive, until opposition or failure excited worse pas- 
sions. The author gives the following instance of 
atrocious outrage : — 

Catherine and Ann Kennedy were the daughters of Kchard 
Kennedy, of Rathmeadan, in the connty of Waterford : their 
father was dead, and they lived with their mother in much 
respectability ; and they were each entitled to a fortune, under 
their fathei^s will, of 2,000/., a large sum at that time as agirrt 
portion in Ireland ; but even that was eaaggerated, and they 
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were looked upon u eo-heiresaet of immenae wealth, and u 
•neh were objecto of great eapidity to the abduction clabe. The 
fortunate persons to whose lot thej fell were Qarrett BTme, of 
Ballyann, in the connty of Oalway, and James Strange, (pro- 
nonnoed Strang,) of UUard, in the county of Kilkenny. Ther 
were yonng men of great popularity in the country, dissipated, 
dashing, careless, spirited fellows, but of different dispositions. 
Strange was irritable, impetuous, and tyrannical, sacrificing 
erery thing to accomplish his ends, and little regarding the 
Beans, or feelings of others. Byrne, on the contrary, was 
amiable, and, as fsr as his pursuits and propensities permitted, 
of a kind and gentle temper, particularly to women, with whom 
he was a universal favourite. He had attached himself to 
Gatherine Kennedy, whose disposition was somewhat like and 
congenial to Itis own. Strange had fixed his re^rds upon 
Anne, who in like manner resembled him in determination and 
haughtiness of temper. 

In tlie intercourse of the oountiy, they had occasionally met 
at race-balls and other convivial meetings, and the men had 
endeavoured to render themselves agroeaDle to the girls ; with 
such success, that it was reported, on the authority of their con- 
fldential maids, that they were actually invited by them to avail 
themselves of the first opportunity to carry them off, as there 
were no hopes that their mother and friends would consent to 
their marrying men of such desperate fortunes. 

While this interoonrae was going on, Catherine was but 
fifteen, and her sister but fourteen. They were both very lovely 
girls, but Anne was moat distingulslied, and her form and face 
gave promise of something eminentlv beautiful. 

On the 14ih of April, ]779« the girls accompanied their 
mother, aunt, and some friends, to a play enacted at Groiguna- 
mana, a small town in the county of Kilkenny ; and before the 
representation was concluded, a notice was conveyed to them 
that B^me and Strange had formed a plan to carry them off 
that night from the play, and liad assembled a number of ad- 
herents around the house for the purpose. In great alarm the 
girls, with their mother and aunt, left the theatre, and retired to 
another room in the same house, accompanied by several gentle- 
men, their friends, who resolved to protect them. They oolted 
and barricadoed the door, and remained for two hours without 
any attempt being made on the room. At length a violent rush 
was felt at it, the door gave way, and the par^ ovtside entered. 
There was a bed in the room, and the girls nastily retired beliind 
the curtains, and endeavouring to conceal themselves, and im- 
press on the minds of the rioters that they liad escaped from the 
apartment, and were no longer in the house. For an hour or 
more the men seemed irresolute, and used no violence : but at 
the end of that time, they rushed to the bed, and drew the 

firli from their concealment. The^ now displayed arms of all 
inds, swords, and pistols, with which they were provided, and 
in spite of all the opposition of the girPs friends, whom they 
fiercely attacked and threatened with instant death, they drosrged 
them into the street, where they were surrounded by about 
100 armed men, with shirts covering their clothes, by way of 
disguise, the then common costume, in which originated the 
iiameof**Whiteboys." 

Two horses were ready saddled. Catherine was first to mount 
one, and placed before jByme, and Anne was placed upon the 
other before Strange ; in this way, sunounded by a desperate 
body of men, sufficient to intimidate and overawe the country, 
they were carried off from their friends. To nllav the terrors of 
the girls, it was proposed to send for other females, who would 
be their companions. They received the proposal with joy; 
and they were speedily joined by some women, who proved, how- 
ever, to be sisters and near relatives of the abductors, and 
prepared, and in readiness, to promote their criminal views. 
The^ rode all night, surrounded by a strong, armed guard of 
Whitebojv, to a place called KUmashane, fifteen Irish miles 
from Oraigunamana. During the journey they were rrpeatedlv 
solicited to consent to many the men, and threatened that if 
they did not, they should be carried to a distant country, where 
they never shoiud see cither mother or friends again. The 
women who had joined the partv urged the same thing, and 
threatened, if tliey persisted in their refusal, to abandon them, 
and leave them to whatever treatment the men chose to give 
them. In this place thev obtained some refreshment, and 
continued for a considerable time, subject to the constant 
importunity of the party. At length a man was introduced, who 
was reported to be a priest, before whom Byrne and Strange 
took a solemn oath, that they would harass them night and day 
by Hdiug through the country witli them, till they sliould be 
caLhansted with fatigue and suffering; but if they consented 



then to be marrifed by the priest, they should be immcdiatdv 
restored to tlieir friends. At length, terrified and subdued, 
thev became passive, and a short form of ceremony was read, 
ana an extorted assent was given. 

They then claimed the promise to be immediately restored to 
their friends, but it was evaded till night came on. The girls 
refused to retire to rest till solemnly assured by the females that 
one should sleep with each of them ; they, however, abandoned 
them at midnignt, and the men took their places. From thin 
house, whidi appeared to be a wwte pUoe and bebnging to no 
master, they again were set on horseback as before, and, accom- 
panied by their lawless patrol, they rode on to Borris, where 
they pasMd the next night. The exhauited giils entreated to 
be allowed to sleep with the fHuales, but this was rtfnsed. 

After various wanderings, by riding night and day with a 
whole cavalcade of armed nUfians, ther were brought to the 
house of another priest, who undertooK to persuade them to 
submit to their fate, and be reconciled and obedient to their 
husbands. They still persisted in their remonstrances against 
the violence offered to them, when it was threatened to canr 
them to Castleoomer, and bury them there for ever in the eoaf- 
mines ; and Strange, in a paroxysm of anger, etruek Anne in 
the face with a pewter pot. Tliia brutal violence sunk deep 
into her mind, and rankled with an inextinguishable resentment 
never to be forgotten. 

It will harmy be believed that for five weeh they were 
paraded night and dav, accompanied by tneir lawless cavalcade, 
and resting at miserable houses, through the counties of Water- 
ford, Kilkenny, Carlow, Kildare, and so on to the north of 
Dublin, where they stopped at Hush, a small fishing town, 
within a few miles of the metropolis. In this place th.^y were 
put on board a vend, accompanied by the whole party, and 
sailed to the town of Wieklow ; here, with a perfect feeling of 
indifference and security, some of the party went on shore ; out 
while thejr were absent, the vessel was bouded by a Mr. Povrer, 
accompaiued by an armed part^, who rescued the harassed girls, 
and restored them to their friends. In the mean time, Byrne 
and Strange made their escape to Wales; but they were in- 
stantly pursued, and were apprehended at Milford on the 6th of 
July, and lodged in the jail at Carnarvon. It was long doubt- 
ful whether they would not claim the girls as their wives ; and 
a belief was entertained that no prosecution would ensue, 
Catherine was said to be strongly attached to Byrne, who had 
always treated her with gentleness and affection, except in the 
manner of her abduction ; but Annexe animosity to Strange was 
im^condlable, and the brutal indigtaity of the uow was only to 
be effaced by his death. Though so young— a mere child — her 
eneigetic resentment overcame the reluctance of her elder, but 
more yielding suiter ; her resolution was confirmed bv a near 
relation of her own, distinguished by the number of oueU he 
had fought,~a Mr. Hayes. It was by his unshaken determina- 
tion that the men were brought to trial. The joint depositions 
of the girls were taken before the Lord Chief Justice Annaly, 
and Byrne and Strange were tried at the Kilkenny Lent asaixea, 
on the 24th of March, 1780. Letters were prodnoed from the 
young ladies, containing tlie most tender expressions of affec- 
tion, and inviting their respective lovers to carry them off, in 
the way usual in the country, to wliich they were ready and 
willing to consent. These letters, however, were dearly proved 
to be forgeries by the sister of Byrne, who was heard to boast 
she could perfectly copy Miss Anne Kennedy's hand-writing. 
Others were read, really written by the girls, speaking of the 
men in an affectionate manner, and calling them their dear 
husbands ; but these were proved to have b^n dictated under 
the strong impressions of threats and terror. The men were 
found guilty, and sentenced to death. 

It was supposed the sentence would never be executed. Tlieir 
respectable rank in sodety— conneeted with all the gentry of 
the country — ^their actual marriage with tlie girls, and the fre- 
quency of the act of abduction, that caused such a marriage to 
be considered a thing divested of all criminality, created a strong 
feeling in their favour. The intercession of powerful friends, 
induding amongst others the minister from the court of Vienna, 
was earnestly urged in their behalf. But Scott, afterwards 
Lord Clonmel. was then attorney-general, and conducted the 
prosecution. He openly declared in court, that if this abduc> 
tion were suffered to pass with impunity, there would be no 
safet^jT for any girl, and no protection for the domestic peace and 
happiness of any family ; and he called upon the government to 
cany out the sentence. His remonstrance was attended to, and 
the unfortunate gentlemen were hanged,to the great astonishment 
of their numerous friends and admirers. So strong and general 




VM the excitement among the peaaentry, that a rescne was greatly 
feared, and an extraordinanly large foree of hone and foot wai 
ordered to attend their ezecntion ; and snch was the deep ■ym- 
pathy for their fate, that ail the ihops were shut up, and all 
Dusinesa aoapended, in Kilkenny and the neighbouring towns. 

The sahseqnent fote of the girls was melancholy. Whenerer 
thtgr appeared in the towns of Waterford, Kilkenny, or the 
ticmity, they were assailed by hissing and hooting of the mob, 
who followed them with execration throngh the streets. They 
both had a pension from govemment, settled on them as a remu- 
neration for their sufferings and their conviction of felons. 
This the oommon people considered as the price of blood, and 
oonld not conceal their abhorrence whencTcr they were seen. 
They were, however, respectably married. The eldest, Catherine, 
married a gentleman named Sullivan ; but even he could not 
escape the superstitious credulity of tlie country. He was a 
worthy, but weak man, and fancied himself haunted bj the 
spectre of Byrne, frequently shouting out at night, when waking 
from a frightful dream, and dedaring that he stood before him. 
He always kept a light burning in his room, as a protection 
against this apparition. His handsome wife fell in flesh, and 
preserved but little of that comeliness which attracted her lover; 
and die sought, it was said, the indulgence of smokinff to drown 
reflection ! The fate of Anne was more severe. She fulfilled 
the promise of her youth, and became a dignified and magnifi- 
cent beauty. She was married to a gentleman named Kelly. 
Uer married state was miserable, and she died an object of great 
comroiBeration, — sunk, it was said, in want and degradation. 
The common people declared her fate a judgment, and con- 
tinued to execrate her whilst living, and her memory when 
dead. The very act of a man haaardiDg his life to carry her off, 
was deemed a noble act, her proeecntion a base return, and her 
misfortunes nothing but the vengeance of Heaven visibly visited 
upon her. 

Another Awful catastrophe of this kind occurred in a 
different part of Ireland, about the same period, which 
18 perhaps one of the most interesting and melancholy 
on record. John McNaghtan, a native of Derry, a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dnblin, after a series of ex- 
travagances and the loss of his wife, paid court to a Miss 
Knox, who had a large fortune, independent of her 
father ; and as she was too young to marry, he obtained 
a promise frt)m her to become his bride in two years. 
Her father was opposed to it, and he was interdicted 
the house. 

One day the lovers found themselves alone, with no com- 
panion but a little boy, when McNaghtan took from his 
pocket a pmyer-book, and read himself the marriage ceremony, 

Srevaiiing on. Miss Knox to answer the responses, which she 
id, adding to each, " provided my father consent.'* Of this 
ceremony MeNaghtan immediately availed Itimself; and 
when he next met her at the house of a friend, openly claimed 
her as his wife. Acain he was forbidden the oouse b^ the 
indignant father. He then published su advertisement in all 
the newsiiapers, declaring the young lady was married to him. 
By a prooMs, however, in the spiritual court, the pretended 
marriage was entirely set aside. 

To detach his daughter from this unfortunate connexion, Mr. 
Knox resolved to leave the country, and introduce her to the 
society of the metropolis ; and in the beginning of November, 
1761, prepared to set out for Dublin. McNaghtan and a party 
of his friends having information of his intention, repaired to a 
cabin a little distance from the road, with a sackfid of fire-arms. 
From hence one of the party was despatched to the house of an 
old woman who lived by the way-side, under the pretence of 
buying some yam, to wait for the coming up of mr. Knox*s 
carriage. When it did arrive, the woman pointed it out, named 
the travellers it contained, and described tne position in which 
the^ sat. They were Mr. Knox, his wife, his daughter, and a 
maid-servant. It was attended by but one servant, and the 
smith before mentioned. The scout immediately ran before, 
and communicated to McNaghtan the information he had 
received. The carriage was instantly surrounded by him and 
three other men. McNaghtan and one of his accomplices fired 
at the smith, whom they aid not kill, but totally disabled. The 
blinds of the carriage were now dose drawn, that the persons 
inside might not be recopiised. McNaghtan rode up to it, and 
either by accident or design, discharged a heavily-loaded blunder- 
buss into it at random. A shriek was heard inside. The blind 
was let down, and Mr. Knox discharged his pistol at theasaassin. 



At the same moment another was fired from behind a stack of 
turf, by the servant, who had concealed himself there. Both 
shots took effect in the body of McNaghtan. He was, however, 
held on his horse by his associates, who rode off with him. Tlie 
carriage was then examined. Miss Knox was found dead, 
weltering in her blood. On the first alarm, she had thrown her 
arm about her father's neck, to protect him, and so received the 
contents of the murderer's fire-arms. Five balls of the blun- 
derbuss had entered her body, leaving the other three persons in 
the carriage with her unhurt and untouched by this random 
shot. 

The country was soon -alarmed, and a reward of five hundred 
pounds offered for the apprehension of the murderers. A com- 
pany of light horse soour^ the district, and amongst other places 
were led to search the house of a farmer named Wenslow. The 
family denied all knowledge of McNaghtan, and the party were 
leaving the house, when the corporal said to one oi his com- 
panions, in the hearing of a countryman who was digging 
potatoes, that the discoverer would be entitled to a reward of 
three hundred pounds. The countryman immediately pointed to 
hay-loft, and tiie corporal running up a ladder, burst open the 
door, and discovered McNaghtan lying in the hay. Notwith- 
standing his miserable wounded state, he made a desperate 
resistance, but was ultimately taken and lodged in Lifford gaol. 
Some of his accomplices were arrested soon after. They were 
tried before a special commission at Lifford, and one of them 
was received as king's evidence. McNaghtan was brought into 
court wrapped in a blanket, and laid on a table in the dock, not 
beinsr able to support himself in anv other position. Notwith- 
stanoing acute pain and exceeding debility, lie defended himself 
with astonishing energy and acuteness. A singular trait of Irish 
feeling occurred in the course of the trial. One of his followers, 
implicated in the outrage, named Sunlap, was a faithful and 
attached fellow, and his master evinced more anxiety to save his 
life than his own. As a means of doing so, he disclaimed aU 
knowledge of his person. 

'* Oh, master, dear," said the poor fellow beside him in the 
dock, *' is this the way you are going to disown me after all P '* 

On the day of execution, McNaghtan was so weak as to be 
supported in the arms of attendants. He evincedi^he last testi- 
mony of his regard to the unfortunate young lady he had mur- 
dered, of whom he was passionately fond, and whom he mourned 
as his wife. The cap which covered his face vras bound with 
black ; his jacket was trimmed with blaek, having black jet 
buttons, with large black buckles in his shoes. When lifted np 
the ladder, he exerted all his remaining strength to throw himself 
off, and with such force that the rope broke, and he fell gasping 
to the ground. As he was a man of daring enterprise and pro* 
fuse bounty, he was highly popular, and the crowd made a lane 
for him to escape, and attempted to assist him. He declined 
their aid, and declared he would not live; he called to his 
follower, Dunlap, for the rope which was round his neek, the 
knot of which was slipped and placed round his own. Again 
he was assisted up the ladder, and eoUectinir all his energies, he 
fiung himself off, and died without a struggle. His unfortunate 
but faithful foUower stood by, vrringing his hands as he witnessed 
the sufferings of his dear master, and earnestly desired that his 
own execution might be hastened, that he might soon follow 
him, and die by the same rope. 

The circumstances and character of the psriies in this affair 
rendered it one of the deepest interest. The young lady was 
but fifteen, gentle, accomplished, and beautiful, greatly attached 
to the unhappy man, devotedly fond of her father, and with the 
strongest sense of rectitude and propriety, entangled in an 
unfortunate engagement firom simplicity and inexperience. The 
gentleman waa thirty-eight ; a man of the most engaging 
person, and a model of manly beauty. His manners wero soft, 
gentle, and insinuating, and his disposition naturally generous 
and humane ; but when roused bv strong resentment, liis passions 
were most fierce and nncontroUable. His efforts on his trial 
were sot to preserve his life, wliich became a burthen to him 
after the loss of her he loved, but to aave from a like fate a 
faithful follower, and to exculpate his own memory from a charge 
of intended cruelty and deliberate murder. 

After these " modem instances" of frantic gallantry, 
we turn instinctiTely to that beautiful legend which 
Moore has so eloquently versified. 

A young lady of great beauty undertook a journey from one 
cud of the kingdom to the other, adorned with jewels and a 
cosily dress: when asked if slie did not fear to stray, she 
replies : — 
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<«airKiiigbtI I f ed not tht IcMt aIms, 
Vo ton of Erin will offior me hnrm — 
for tiioogh thoy lore womnn, nnd goldon itore, 
8irKnigatl Umj lore honour nndfutnemoiol 
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The Mihor hns, in his preface, anticipnted our objeo- 
lion to hU book, for it certainly u a bonne houehe for 
** atrooity-mongen," 

Ttoelve Hundred Questions and A nstoers on the Bible , 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persona. By M. H. 
and J. H. Mtibs. Longman, &c. 

Tfli title of this book raises an objection to it in the 
minds of those whose eiperience leads them to disap- 
prove of all books of questions with answers. Questions 
are Taluable, when tne answers require thought and 
researoh on the part of the catechumen. Without this, 
learning loses its better part. The author has, howeyer, 
contrived to make the answers themselves suggestive, and 
referential to the Holy Scriptures for further solution, 
and his information is derived from Hebrew authorities 
not of general attainment—the Targ^ms and Talmud, 
etc Many of the elucidations are peculiarly interesting 
from the light they throw on passages obscured by mis- 
translation or from ignorance of the local application of 
the Hebrew ; e. g, 

** In the lint chapter of Buth it is related that when Nsomi 
retarned to Bcthlenem, with Euth her daughter-in-law, all the 
city was moved aboat them, and they aaid, Ib this Naomi P And 
she said unto them, Call me not Naomif csW. me Mara ; for the 
Almightv hath dealt Tery bitterly with me. What is the mean- 
ing of tncse words f Ans. Naomi means pleasant, and 3fara 
means biiteTf and she allades to the circumstance, that although 
she had gone away from them with her husband and her cbd' 
dreUf she had returned childless and a widow.** 

To QuasMon 88 we have the following very satisliMioiy 
solution : — 

'* Should this pssssgc, * Who esn And a virtnons woman/ Prov* 
lui. 10, be interrogatory, u marked in the authorised version P 
No ; it is afflrmativs. It should he, ' He who finds a virtuous 
woBsan, Jbidt ens whose price is far above rubies. The heart of 
ber hnsband doth safely trust in her.* 

** Question M. What is the literal traasUtion of < the land of 
Nod,' ia the Bnglish version of Qea. iv.l6 P * The hind of exile: 

" 881. What is to be understood by the words, ' I am become 
like a bottle in the smoke,' Psalm xeix. 83 P In the East, the 
bottles in use an made of leather, and these, if placed in the 
smoke, are dried up, and become useless. Thus he means that 
affliction had so drstroyed his beauty and strength that he seemed 
to himself useless and despicable. 

** In Isaiah Uii. 4, the prophet says, * Thon shalt be called 
BepksibaA, and thy hmd Seulak.* What is the meaning of the 
words P Hephzibah signifies * My delight is in her,' and the 
word Beulah means ' married.' 

<* In Proverbs xxi. 17, What is meant by the words, • He that 
loveth oil shall not bo rich P * It was a cnstom to use mudi oil 
at rich feasts ; and the words mean, * Do not indulge in luxurious 
habits ; for by such means a man is brought to poverty.' " 

Valuable as we consider the work, we much regret' its 
want of ohronolc^ical arrangement, or unity of subject ; 
and from not poasessing an index its utility is very 
limited. Question the 18th is, " What was Jephthah's 
iwsh vowr* Question 708, << Why was the first man 
oalled Adaml" 704. "How was the world divided 
among the sons of Noahl" 512. "Where did Mosch 
did" 613. "Was he buried there r " What was the 
probable reason for the concealment of the burial-place 
of Mosear* would have a natural sequence here; but no, 
this question is placed out of all connexion. No. 688 i 

NotwithsUnding this want of consistency, it has the 
elements of a very usoful work tor ** Sohoola and Young 
Ponons," and wo trust that a second edition will be 
pablished, with an index and more methodical arrange- 
ment» thai to the readers of the Old Testament it may 
give " sunshine in many a shady place." 



THE CBOSS A»D THIS GIBBET. 

SovB 1800 years ago, a cross waa erected on Mouit 
Calvary, and on it the Son of Qod waa put to death by 
the hands of sinfnl man^a guiltless and voluntarif 
sacrifice I He died that man might live, and, dyings 
prayed for his murderers. He had spent many yean 

going about doing good, had walked the earth as the 
on of Man, had promulgated his divine precepts, and 
had given his new commandment. Then He returned 
to his Father omnipotent, leaving his disciples to walk 
in his steps. All retaliation was forbidden by Him, 
the return of good for evil enjoined, love for enmity, 
the blessing for the curse, the prayer for the persecution, 
the good deed for the evil. Love was to be the fulfilling 
of the law^all-pervading, all-hallowing, self-aacrificing 
love. 

In the year 1847, when for 1800 years the doctrinal 
of the gospel have been promulgated — when the blessed 
principles of forgiveness and love, which were so glo- 
riously manifested in Christ and in his stupendous 
sacrifice, have had so long a time to germinate and 
spread, behold in Christian and evangelical England 
and her sister Ireland, sundry oinnRTs erected for the 
destruction of human life. To one of these see a yonng 
girl brought forward, seventeen years of age, and by 
the rude hands of a powerful man strangled, in the 
presence of assembled thousands. On another, a man, 
in life's maturity, is hung like a dog. On another, two 
men, who within forty-eight hours of their end have, by 
the attempt to perpetrate the crime of murder, proved 
their unfitness for death, are put to death by a 
" Christian'* government, and deprived of all opportn- 
nity of preparation for the life to come. And on many 
other occasions, see men and women saerificed to 
<' offended law." 

People of England 1 Is the religion of the cross 
compatible with the existence of the gibbet f Answer 
thout professed minister of the sanctuary, who yet 
officiatest as priest at the human sacrifice. Is it of 
Moses or of Jesus thou hast learned the right of man to 
usurp the place and prerogative of the Highest^ and 
determine the life of his fellow mani Answer (Aou, 
ermine-clad judge, will the commentaries of Blackstone 

J rove a shield for thee, when at the bar of a mightier 
ndge than thou the inquisition for blood is made, and, 
reference to the trembling criminal whom thou hast 
sentenced to a violent death, the question is asked. 
Where is thy brother 1 Answer ye, jurymen 1 will ye 
stand guiltless, when this inquisition for blood is made! 
The question is not how great the crime may be for 
which the criminals suffer : ye know who said. Ven- 
geance is mine, / will repay. Let legislators secure the 
safety of society by preventing a criminal from repeat- 
ing his crime ; but let them leave the lives of men in 
the hand of Him who alone can give life. 

Yetk again, answer thou, child of seven yean old, jnat 
tauf?ht to read thy Teatament at a British school, (oh, 1 
shall get an honest answer >rom thee, for the world has 
not yet seared thee, and thou hast not learned the 
devil's fiivourite fallacy, with which he deeeives so 
many of thy seniors, that man's expediency may set 
aside God's law^ tcU me, didst thou ever find in that 
TcBtament of thy and my Saviour ang sanction for 
killing a brother man? And the answer of the tender 
child must be— and will ere long be united in b> all 
real Christians— No I 

The followers of the a^oss eannot be the anpporteia of 
the gibbet/ He who suffered on the one bsa, by his 
example and precepts, eternally forbidden the other. 
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TO THB BEADEBS OF HOWITT'S JOUBKAL. 



Pbjlr Sib. Sepi, Wk, 1847. 

At A meetiag of the West London Central Anti-Endoeora Association, at the Princess Eoiyal, Cirvus-street, New*roid 
Sept. 13ili, Mr. Baston in the Cliair, the secretary called attention to the case of William Howitt, who, as a member, a writer| 
and a contributor of books to the society, ought to claim its support, under the nnfortunate circumstances resulting from tliat 
pmtleman's connexion with the People's Journal, especially since all the support IMr. IJowitt uked for, was support for the weekly 
journal which bean his name ; he (the secretary) should therefore move " that, without any reference to the question at issiie 
Detween Kr.Howitt and the proprietors of the reople's Journal, but in consideration of the consequences in which it hasinrolred 
Mr. Howitt, who has done so much for this society, and for the People, it is the opinion of this meeting that support ought to be 
given to the Journal, which will be the means of »upporting him under existing difficulties." 

A news-agent present, observed that the persecution against William Howitt had induced many to drop the People's JmnuU 
and take in Hewitt's Journal instead. Bespectfnlly, ete., ' 

William BoufUt, H, D. QR^niiBA. 



Mr Dear Sib, Lmtdon^ 8epl^ 14/JI, 1847. 

I was very much pleased to notice in vour lost number the kindness nad enthusiasm of those' young men, living 
in Oldham-road, Manchester, as well as your remarks upon the subject. Will you allow me to recommend them, and other three 
thousand sabwribers, to substitute for twelve stamps, twelve extra snbseribers to Howitt's Journal. Taking their hint, and your 
view of the subject, I found no difficulty in getting as manyj and no one, taking an interest in your welfitre, will, I am sure, find 
much trouble in obtaining the like number. Yours truly, dear Sir, 

Thomab Aritold, 
To WUkam Homii, jEpy. Prt^eGtor of iU P^nny Bible ConmetUaries for fkf Pecph, 
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PBOGBESS. 



Slate of the SUvffkler ffouse* in Kdhburgh. — Edinbvtyh, 
Auffusf lOlk, 1847. — Madam and Sir, — I attain implore your 
attention, and that of your correspondenta and readers, to the 
subject of slaughter-houses. I have taken the liberty of endoa- 
ing a pamphlet, written by Mr. Murray, inspector of lighting 
and cleaning in this city, who, since the last communication, 1:r8 
taken up the subject, by which you will perceive, that if there 
be any truth in the common saying, that ** cleanliness is part 
of godliness," the people of Edinburgh are in a very reprooate 
state, and likely to remain so, until a sanitary bill be passed, 
making mercy to man and beast the law of the land ; but how 
to get the latter efficiently included in this mercy, is the question. 
It is true, a weU-ordered shambles with accommodation sufficient, 
and conyenience for cleanliness, would, of itself, do much, by 
removing the terrifying influences of sight and smell from the 
poor animals, and thereby rendering the neighbourhood less 
dangerous, and cruel treatment less necessary. This, however, 
would be but a very smflJl mitigation of their present sufTeriogs; 
and surely gratitude to the Maker and Giver of all, whose 
tender mercies we see over all His works, should induce us to 
TO somewhat farther, and take care that the life and death of 
liis creatures be placed in proper hands, and all needless cruelty 
towards them abolished. Let those who doubt that this is 
required, investigate the matter for themselves, when the first 
step towards cure will be gained, by the evil being made known. 
They may learn by the fines imposed upon butchers for selling 
diseased meat to a suffering population during the last fatal 
season, that their tender mercies are cruel ; and as for their 
assistants, their career is generally brief, though begun almost 
in infancy, and may be traced to sodden or violent deaths ; 
victims of drunkenness or brawls, or, if fortunate, promoted to 
keepers and hollies of drinking<houses and brothels. That there 
are just and good men in the trade, both masters and servants, 1 
am personally aware, and perfectly convinced that it is not matter 
of necessity, but of culpable neglect, that the office once per- 
formed by Qod's high-priest, should now be delegated to a 
drunken demon, or something resembling that And in the 
preparation for death endured by the animuals, there is mueh to 



amend. I once heard a bntcher remark that the sufierings of 
the poor calf prevented him from tasting veal, while a friend 
assured me, wno had had much experience on a Colonial stack 
fsrm, that such suffering was in reality unnecessary, and that 
the detestable practices of slanghter-houses in this country arose 
from the wish to make all meat in appearance much the same, 
whether good, bad, or indifferent, and to obviate the necessity 
of strict cleanliness ; that high health in the aniiha], and clean- 
liness and despatch in the operators, were all that was reqnired. 
That their drese should be freshly washed for the occasion, 
and that drinking or whatever impaired the health was detri- 
mental to the meat they handled, which shonld be touched as 
little as possible. This all seems natural and plain enough, but 
how many obstacles have to be overcome before it can be brought 
to pass ! The unthankful or careless are perhaps as great barriers 
in the way as the self-interested. While meoical men in almost 
every town have come forward noblv and unselflshlv, striving to 
arrest the spread of disease, and calling attention to the tuflisr- 
inss of their fellow men, surely the Church will not lag behind. 
I know that many of her sons have taken up their testimony, 
and laid down their lives amid " the pestilence that stalketh at 
noonday," but these were sons assigned to labonr. Will no 
specimen of ^ stalled theology'* step forth and vindicate the 
rights of that race whose innocent blood was shed and sprinkled 
in the sanctuary for sinful man ; and who, witliont sharing in 
our sin, bear so large a share in our sorrows P Surely, none wQl 
be contented with preaching a sermon oneein their hves against 
eruelty to animals, or even five hundred times if it be to no 
good purpose, but will strive with all the power and infinenoe 
they possess to drive firom the earth all that defiles it, and hasten 
the time when man, in the image of Qod shall possess it in 
peace, doing the wiQ of his Maker and not marring his works. 
In the mean time soliciting, at your convenience, ^onr notice pf 
the subject, I remain. 

Madam and Sir, 

With sincere respect. 

Your obedient Servant, 

J.B. 
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LeHer from H. C, Wri^hi.—Baiifax [No9a 8colia\AnguH 
31j<, 18«7. — ^DsAB BiCHARD, — I am in Halifax, where we 
arrived about five o'clock a.m. I can aearee refrain from 
•hooting alond for Tery ynj and gratitude, aa I ]»«• along the 
•treets. The load that has weighed down mT spirit ever since 
I landed in England, in October, 1842, is taken away. That 
loathed and dreaded voyage, with its weary, wasting sea-sickness, 
is passed. I have indrad had enough of it this time to satisfy 
any oue ; but the reality has come so fkr short of the anticipa- 
tion, that it is hardly worth mentioning. X shall have no fur- 
ther anxious dread of a voyage across the Atlantic. A smoother 
sea and brighter sky than we have enjoyed are probably seldom 
seen for twelve successive days. Everything has been propi- 
tious ; yet if you were to see roe now, vou would say the ravages 
of sea-sidcneas were snfficienUy visible in my attenuated form 
and face. I am over twenty pounds lighter than I was twelve 
days ago. The worst has been oonftnement to my pillow for 
eleven days and niffhts, and almost entire destitution of food, 
for which I had no desire ; so that I have n^on mo the effect of 
eleven days* famine, but I have had none of its sufferings. 

We leave Halifax in two or three hours. Boston is about 
400 miles distant. We shall be there on Thursday, September 
2d^f nothing occur to prevent. 

We have 118 passengers, indnding veiy many slaveh(dd«rs 
and advocates of slavery. X have been able to converse with 
none except with my room-mate, who is from New Orleans ; 
but from what I hear them say, some of these man-stealing 
republicans have been sorely tried in England. One of them 
said, " the Abolitionists had succeeded in making the American 
republic the soom of Europe, espcciallv of Great Britain, and 
the very name of American a term of reproach.** So may it 
continue to be while the American banner waves over a slave 
auction I 

And I have been in Europe nearly five years on a mission of 
peace and human brotherhood ? I cannot yet realize the fact. 
The grateful tear will flow that I was counted worthy a calling 
so traly great and good — so world-embracing and so divine. 
How 1 have performed it, others must judge. Had I been 
more entire in self-forgetfulness, more unquenchable in seal, 
more determined in perseverance, and more abundant in labour, 
I should now be better satisfied with myself. May a light from 
heaven fidl upon tiie path of tliose dear friends who have sus- 
tained me by their effiaent sympathjr, to guide them on their 
way into the future, till we meet again to part no mora. 

In great haste, 

Biekard D. Webb, Dublm. Hxnkt C. Wkioht. 

HinU for a Copyright Bilit emhraang ike Muiuai InieretU of 
AtUkort and Public.— Bristol, Sepiembtr 10.— SiR,— Allow me 
to ask if vou have ever given the Copyright Laws your serious 
consideration P For some few years past I have come to the 
oondusion that we are altogether wrong, and that both authors 
and the public are losing. 

1st. The author has an equitable daim to a perpetual benefl- 
eial interest in his works. 

2d. The public interest requires that they should have the 
benefit of free eoHwefiiion. 

Now, to reconcile this, I would allow any work to be printed 
by anybody, tVi a»v *iu or etyle, and al any price, and im any 
Humbert, provided that tlie publisher gave notice to Stationen* 
Hall, and deposited at the time of such notice — per cent, on 
the siLLiiTO price of the whole edition for the autiior ; the 
title-page to bear the number printed. One effect of this would 
be to make the refail trade honest. There would be less nomi- 
nal profit, but there would be no taking off ten and fifteen per 
cent, over the counter. Publishers mi^ht quarrel and compete, 
but the author would quietiy receive his toll to begin with, his 
fair and honest share, and the public would be well served. 

You may ask, '* How would authors come before tiie public f *' 
Why, in this way. Journals would be started to receive the 
first editions of our authors, and a ^reat sale they would natu- 
rally have ; and what an advantage it would be for an author to 
get a copy in print for supervision and revise ! He would nata- 
rallv request publishers to wait for his emendations. Cheating 
could not be practised— it should be a felony *, and it would be 
so open to printers and binders, that no one oould venture on 
it. JBveiy printer might be required to file the certificate of 
the payment, and to be finable for working without it. 

I wish yon would turn these few hints over in yonr mind, 
and, if yon approve them, work them up in your own way. 
I am, very respectfully, your obliged, 

William EowiU,Etq. J. W. 



Hawiek (khopereiiee AMtodaiioti.-^'Do not despiae the day of 
small things. A few working-men of this plaee, deeply senaihle 
of the injury that their class sustains by purefaaaing from re- 
tailers, have set about in right earnest to redeem theroaelvca 
from the bondage^ by instituting a society, to be called the 
Hawick Co-operative Association, having for its object, m tJke 
firet inetoHce, the purchasing of provisions of all soils, at the 
wholesale price, and at the cheapest market, and dividing them 
among the members, in such quantities as they may require. A 
five-shilling share, payable either at once, or in small sums, aa 
small as one penny per week, constitutes membership. To 
these shares will be adaed an accumulating fund, arising out of 
a small charvo of say twopence per pound on all ffoods divided. 
The rules of the sodety nave been drawn up with the greatest 
care, by men who have long seen and fdt that by oo operation 
alone can they place themselves in the position they, along 
with their class, should occupy ; and it is but just to sav that 
they have been hdped to their conclusions by notices of pro- 
gress that have appeared in Hotritf* Journal and other pubuea- 
tions of the right kind. i. O. 

NoHh Skieldi' Meekaniei ImeiUufe.^Nortk Skiddi, September 
14/i, 1847.— Dbar Sir,— I write to tell vou how our 
Mechanics* Institute is progressing. We have been laxy and 
supine, but we are now bestirring onrsdves. There are indica- 
tions of a healthier feding among us, and the shadows of " the 
good time coming,*' are already darkening our thresholds. The 
Early Cloung Association havmg reoenUy succeeded in getting 
the shops dowed at seven o'clock, the committee of the Mechanics* 
Institute thought it would be a very fitting opportunity for 
issuing an address to the youn^ men. I endose the addrctt, so 
that if you think any part of it worthy of more extended drcu- 
lation, you may so employ it. The result has been a consider 
ruble accession of members, which number, I hope, wili still 
continue to increase. We have lately made great addition to 
our stock of books— Maeaulay's, Jeffrey's, and John forster's 
Essavs, with your own " Homes and itaunts,** are amongst the 
number. 

Our library eontainsabout 1,600 volumes, besides the ** Athe- 
naeum." " Blackwood's,** " Tait's," " Jerrold's," and the " Me- 
chanics'* Magnxines ; " Chambers's** and « Uowitt's" 
Journals, and last, though not least, the mirth-inspiring 
« Punch.** 

I am, Dear Sir, yours obediently, 

CuARLsa Raksat, 

W. EowUl, %. See. io ikeJMitufe, 1, iMukitl-at, 
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A HAPPY BALLAD OF TRUE LOVE. 

BT HART HOWITT. 

Ih the Bpring I went a-wooing 

To a humble peasant-lafis ; 
When the brindled kine wen lowing, 

And the meadows full of graaa ; 

When the turile-dore was sitting 
On her eggs in woodland state ; 

Then said ], 'tis but befitting 
Thai I also seek a mate. 

Full of youth was I, and healthy, 
Twelve months past, my father died, 

Leaving me a young man wealthy, 
With each earthly waikl supplied. 

Leaving me his grassy meadows, 
Round an old paternal grange, 

And the trees whose massy shadows, 
Through his life, had seen no ehaiige. 

Sitting 'mid the winter's gladneM^ 

Musing on the old man gone, 
All at once a sense of sadness 

Fell upon my heart like stone. 

Down the chimnev eame a moaning. 
From the wild wind*! nsty flight; 

And the old clock noarsely droning, 
Told the long Itoats of the night. 

All at once a sense of sofrow. 

Heretofore to me nftkoewn, 
fell on me, "today, to-morrow," 

Whispering, " thou art iill alone ! " 

Spring-time eame, and spring-time fulnesa 
Roused the earth's rejoicing powers ; 

And the wintry a^fasd of dulness 
Passed before the laughing flowers. 

Green leaves decked tke garden-hnshet. 
Tassel led buds were on the lim6; 

And a pair of warbling thrushes 
Woke me every mom betime. 

One May morning, through the meadowfl 

Strolling idly, ill at ease, 
I Uj down, beneath the shadowiL 

Where the cowslips lured the bees^ 

When a sound of turtle's cooing, ' 
Came from out the boughs o*er head, ** 

And " this is the time for wooing. 
This is wttoing-Ume^" I said. 

And straightway a thrill went through me. 

Like a auick electric glow, 
And I saia, " the turtle to me 

PreacheUi what is good to know." 

All my blood grew warm and warmer. 

And I spoke aloud and said, 
" I, the wealthy, landlord farmer. 

Will espouse a peasant maid. 

" From my youth I loved her dearly. 

Nor am I too proud to wed 
One by fortune used severely. 

But by virtue dowered instead. 



" In onr childhood, near together. 

Stood onr homes upon the brae. 
We, as children 'mong the heather. 

Played for many a livelong day. 

" I the elder, she the younger. 

On the open hills we played ; 
And to rae, the bolder, strongerj' 

Looked she ever I1J» for aid. 

" Tears went on, and ever thflf ttig 

Dwelt my father, full of eaM ] 
Itt was one for ever hiving. 

Like ine busy summer beet. 

** ti > youth, must go to college } 

It was right my fathers son - 
Should have breeding, should luive klMirledge. 

— Many an honour there I wcoL 

" Home 1 eame. Our brae-s)de nelgbbonn 

Had slid down the ways of life; 
iHAnie's father's bootless labours 

Had with fortune been at sirifei 

^ Jeinie still my fancy fettered : 

I cared not for wealth a jot ; 
A%d I deemed that life was beilerwi. 

Where a sordid thought came not 

^ Spake my father, * Thon art simple. 

Thus affection to bestow ; 
l^.H foot, an eye, a dimple. 

To be fettered down so low. 

^ ' Tonth must learn to curb its fancies^ 

Itust subdue its wayward will ; 
Must embrace life's golden chances, 

Looking high and higher stilL' 

^ I obeyed. With pleasure sated. 

Life in various modes I tried, 
An^ remained unfixed, nnmated. 

When my wealthy lather died. 

* Mine were all his grassy meadows, 
Mine were all his herds and kine ; 

Mine the trees with leafy shadows. 
And hiB house, and all were nine. 

" 1 was all alone, and lonely, 

In the house and in the field i 
Attd whate'er is selfish only 

6uk but barren pleasure yield. 

" Overhead the doves were oooittg. 

And the 4ews were on the grees. 
On the day 1 went a-wooing . 

To my simple peasant lass. 

** O'er the hills with buoyant feeling. 

Like a bounding roe, I leapt 
Towards the solitary sheiling. 

Where the herded goats were kept. 

" — Little thought she who was near her. 

As she sang an old love-rhyme ; 
And I listening stood to hear her 

Lilting at the milking-time. 

" All my heart grew warm and warmer; 

Pride was not with love at strife ; 
And thus I, the wealthy farmer. 

Won my highland maid to wife 1" 
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TALES FBOM THE SWEDISH. 

IVmMml bp Mkrf SomiU. 

No. I. 

" IT WILL DO." 

A PiKoi or Exnusiroi. 

OiiOV*i ffttherwas dead. Tears fell from bit eyes; 
iean fell down his cheeks. He felt a pain in his heart, 
an eziiaordinary sedateneas in his mind, and the words, 
" I shall norer more see my beloved, worthy father/' 
came as if of themselves to his toni^e. But, for all 
that, a new day had dawned, a new sphere of operation 
had revealed iiselt A door, which had hitherto been 
eloasd to the yoang man's future* now stood wide open. 
He hastily collected together his things, sped witn a 
light and winged step, although he was conscious of 
sorrow at his heart, around the city ; paid his debts ; 
took leare of his friends and acquaintances ; and, last 
of all, stole up a winding staircase, knocked softly at a 
door, and entered when it was opened. 

" Good evening, Sara^** said he in a peeuliar voice, 
which he in vain strove to make calm. " Good evening, 
dear girl, how are you 1 I bring you sad news. My 
father is dead, and I mutt leaye you — ^for a time — a 
long time, perhaps ; but yoo shall be cared for." (Sara 
turned pale with terror.) *'Nay, don't torn so pale, 
dear Sara.'* continued he, "because then you are not 
pretty, then I don't like yon, then I will not come back 
to yon ; so now look charming and gay. I shall soon 
oome back again ; if not, you are such a pretty, charm- 
ing girl, that you will soon get another lover !** 

'* But I shall not hare you 1** said Sara, and her eyes 
swam with tears. 

He presMd her to his heart; he kissed her eold lips ; 
he wiped away her tears, and began again :— 

" Here, San, you shall have all the money which I 
can spare at this moment. Take it 1 Lire happily ; 
I shall not forget you. I am not so poor now as 1 used 
to be. Yon shall now want for nothing. But live quite 
quietly until you hear further from me 1" 

And now followed whispered communications ; Sara 
made a confession, which Ulof received with very min- 
gled feelings ; and then, with a deep sigh, he parted 
from the poor girl ; — poor in virtue and innocence ; rich 
in grace and natural gifts, and even perhaps good 
qualities of heart, although from the first they had been 
so trodden under foot that it was hardly possible now 
to distinguish them. 

Olof rushed down the stairs, hurried into the street, 
glanced up towards the light in Sara's window, sighed a 
time or two, and had a presentiment that he now looked 
up, periiaps^ for the last time, to the room where he had 
spent so manr twilight hours. ** But she will console 
hentelf I" said he, to console his own conscience, and 
hastened into the street. 

His home was full of confusion. Half of bis things 
were unpacked, and it was not until twelve at night, 
when the post-horses drove up to his door, that he wan 
ready to set out. He went forth into darkness and 
night. The fitrther he drove from the city, the fainter, 
the paler became the image of that Sara, whom he had 
seen for the first time only a few months ago ; who was 
then a pretty, wilful girl ; whom he I'ikA now more 
than ever ; yet, notwithstanding, whom he probably in 
a short time — veiy soon, perhaps — would have forsaken, 
had not business and fate compelled him to do so now ; 
for business and fate compel, people say, when they wish 
to give a reasonable motive for an unreasonable action. 

" Poor Sara ; she really loves me f" thought he, with 
bat little grief, and a great deal of egotistical pleasure ; 
bacanse whether beloved or hated, despised or wor- 
shipped, a woman's love is always a sacrifice which a nan 



receives with pleasure. "Poor Sara I she loves mot 
and so long as she is evidently faithful to me, she shall 
never suffer want 1" So thought he, whilst the wheels 
went spinning round and round. We have already 
said, however, that Sara's Imago grew £unter and 
funter, and imagination presented, in new, fresh, living, 
bright colours, his cousin Kelida^-she with whom he 
was brought up ; she whom father, mother, and rela- 
tions, educated for him ever since she was bom; she, 
the golden-haired fairy of light, who had always beamed 
as the sun in Olofs most beautiful future heaven. In 
the embrace of the dark-eyed Sara, it is true that her 
image lost some of its brightness; now, however, it 
recovered it, and innocence cast around it a glory, the 
magic of which Olof now for the first time rightly 
understood. The more vivid grew his recollections of 
Melida, the more were the horses urged onward, 
onward ; and when Olof had travelled incessantly for 
four-and'twenty hours, he stood at the door of the pa- 
ternal home, where the white blinds in the window, and 
the weeping people clad in mourning, were the first 
objects that met Ids eyesw 

" Is my uncle hereT' wsa his first question, on recover- 
ing himself somewhat from the painful feeling of 
entering a house where they whom we loved foimerly 
lived, breaUicd, moved, and came hitherto to meet 
us with glad and friendly hearts, but who now lie silent^ 
cold, doid, — who are gone down to the grave and cor- 
ruption. 

" He is not here, but he is coming," replied an old 
servant, and dried the tears which the arrival of his 
young master had again called forth. 

'< Does he come alone r* asked Olof, and a light colour 
passed over his cheek, otherwise Mle with tears, the 
£fttigoe of the journey, and his city-life. 

«I do not know," replied the servant, and Olof 
hoped. But his hope wss disappointed ; his uncle 
came alone. 

The funeral and troublesome business engaged the 
time and thoughts of the two kinsmen. In the oourse 
of eight dsys the deceased was laid in the eartb ; hia 
personal property valued, and that with a certain 
degree of pleasure, beeauae it was considerable, and far 
exceeded what had been expected; a feet somewhat 
consolatory both to the heir and to the future hopea of 
the uncle, who was in but indifferent eiroumstances. 
Everything was quite in order about the house ; and the 
uncle said, 

'* Yes, my dear Olof, nothing remains to be done 
here ; we will now go to my house. There we are daily 
expected, and here you cannot get on at all without 
good company." 

At these words Olofs pale cheeks became crimson, 
becaosa good company presented at this moment no 
image in the whole world but that of her who silently 
waited, and daily longed for their ooming.-p-Melida. 

Oh, what joyous, heavenly-joyous houn, life can 
sometimes offer 1 These joyous prefigurings of the 
future are fi»hioned from the most beautiful material 
which it possesses, for life has a purely bright or dark 
prefiguring of the future, and blessed are they for whom 
it is bright 1 

Olof accompanied his kinsman with restleai, unspeak- 
able, joyous longings. It was evening when they 
reached his uncle's house. It wss autumn, and Nature 
was dark, but spring and hope were in Olofs heart ; 
and he saw with joy light shining in the windows of the 
well-known house where he had spent so many heavenl), 
happy houre by Melida's side, in the exultant days of 
childhood and early youth. A light shadow moved 
backwards and forwards in the window; and when 
they had entered the passsge, the daughter flew to meet 
her fiither, and seemed not to see her cousin, although 
her crimson cheeks showed plainly enough that she was 
aware of his bdng near. Kelida had become taller. 
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prettier, wittier, garer, and more chArmlng, during 
these jreara. Her black dress heightened the damling 
whiteness of her skin, and the northern colour of her 
abundant hair. Olof was altogether in lore. Melida 
knew it perfectly well, and was unspeakably happy. 
More delicious dreams than, during this long, first 
autumn night, risited these two young people, nerer 
ascended from the lands of dreams — ^the rich, luxuriant 
pleasure-garden of iisncy. 

Days and weeks flew by like moments to this happy 
pair. Melida had never loved, never thought that she 
could love, anyone but him, for whom she had been 
educated from her tenderest years ; he who had held 
undivided possession of her rich, full, warm heart ; he 
who was loyal and true to her in all changes, at home 
in her native town, or away amid the tumult of the 
world. So believed Melida, at least, and believed even 
that love could only be repaid with love, and she 
loved. 

Olof now called her his betrothed, his bride, whisper- 
ing in the lonsly hour of magical twilight. He called 
her his bride before the whole world, and in the bright- 
est sunshine ; and the following summer was fixed upon 
for their wedding. 

Christmas passed over gaily and lovingly for our 
lovers, and for all those who merely saw them, because 
their happiness diffused a glory all around them, a 
gentle and creative happiness. Spring came and went ; 
and now many cares and little troubles beset them. 
Melida's mother was a good sort of weariful lady ; she 
embittered the invaluable time of the poor lovers with 
petty affairs : veiy petty, but at the same time veiy 
tiresome, very troublesome, and almost tending to chill 
or render lukewarm, because they fell like cold water 
drops upon their warm hearts. Olof all his life had felt 
the greatest repugnance to his aunt, and felt no little 
annoyed and angrv when elderly people continually 
tortured him by the remark that Melida was exactly 
like what her mother had been at that age, for the 
mother also had been a handsome young lady; but 
Olof forgot that, and only thought, *'Can Melida be 
some day like herT and shuddered at the idea. 

In the mean time, letters came to him from the city 
which he had left. A young companion of his, alto- 
gether Ignorant of his betrothal, wrote to him among 
other things, ** Sara goes out but seldom ; whenever one 
does see her, she is as splendidly beautiful as the sun. 
What a lucky fellow you are to possess the love of such 
a girl t Beautiful and true I but how lonff do you 
think that she will remain soY There are wose who 
are laying snares for her, and though she may resist 
them for a time, she will in the end &11 into them." 

Olof bit his lips and contracted his brows. He 
wished, notwithstanding his own happiness, that Sara 
should continue constant to him, and love him still. 

" Voild le9 hommes /" a Parisian would say. " Such 
an respectable people," we would as quietlv remark. 

Sara herself wrote, in her poor handwriting and 
miserable spelling, "How I long for yon I Do yon 
never mean to return 1 I am quite meny and well 
again ; things turned out a deal better than we might 
have expected or hoped. Our one great trouble cost us 
needless anxiety, and I am now veiy happy. You per- 
fectly understand me^the poor child is not living. 
Thanks for the money you sent me; it came at the 
right moment. By means of it I got eveiything very 
grand for myself, and very grand about me, all for your 
sake, because I do not trouble myself about other young 
fellows, although they have spared no means of disturb 
iog me, importunately begging me to come ont, and 
even going so far as to come knocking at my door, and 
threatening t^ knock it down, if I will not immediately 
open it." (Olof clenched his fists, and his eyes flashed.) 
" What have yon been doing latteriy in that tiresome 
countiy-place) Dalson says that you have been taking 



possession of yonr fiither^s propertr; but that eovld 
not oocnpv you the whole winter. Ton have not been 
falling in love with another girl— that I know ! or else 
I shall get another lover for myself; that I can tell yon 
of a truth," etc. 

Olof curled his lips, and contemptuously thought 
about poor Sara, because he still saw so much real hap- 
piness behind all thoae petty annoyances which the 
future mother-in-law ana all these small and great 
troubles occasioned him : still he fimcied that love and 
concord between husband and wife would be able to 
overcome these and &r greater troubles. Never yet had 
an idea stolen into his mind, whispering any girl more 
desirable, or to be compared with Melida, as hia other, 
his better self; she still stood thus in all her gloir 
before his imagination ; but even that must be dimmed. 
An extinguisher of the darkest kind must quickly ooma 
to cover it up. 

The well-known work " Dei gdr an,"* had now for 
several months been extending its unwholesome breath, 
the produce of some dark and pestilent naphtha- pit» 
around the country; and people, who are very like 
moths in more cases than one, because they are espe- 
cially fond of flying round the fire which scorches their 
wings, are very willing to suck poison, if there be 
only a little honey smeared over it. J>et gdr an fell 
also into Olofs hand ; he read it once, and threw it away 
from him. But — he received Sara's and his friend's 
letter, — ^but — ^Melida's mother was intolerably quarrel- 
some, hard to please, and out of humour— but — ^work- 
people and others vexed Olof. He became wearied, and 
out of temper. Melida wept No young man of Olofs 
character could endure tears which did not flow from 
jealousy. For amusement Olof onoe more read Dei gdr 
an. He pondered a long time on its contents, and one 
evening in April, after having received by that day's 
post yet another letter from hk friend in the citv, which 
sai'l that in a few days Sara would assuredly nil into 
the snares of a designing person ; when he had received 
also a letter from Sara herself, written as if on the brink 
of an abyss, and in which she merely besought of him 
to come, come, come — when Melida's mother was still 
more ill-tempered — annoyances more than ever, and 
Melida, pale and tearful-eyed, and "cross," as Olof called 
it — then — ^that very afternoon when all this occurred all 
at once — ^then he came to his decision, which, according 
to his views, was meny, original, poetical, magnanimous, 
advantageous, praiseworthy,excellentin all respects, yes, 
and even neceaaary and inevitable ; he ordered horses ; 
called for ink and paper, dipped a pen, and wrote the 
following to Melida, his heart frequently almost aching 
as he wrote : — 

" Melida, we must part 1 1 see it now plainly : I oon« 
sider it for the best. We are not suitable for each other ; 
and it is better that we part before we are irrevocably 

(1) Tliis wsc a noTel with that title, or ** It will do," written by 
ArnqvlBt, a celebrated and much admired writer at that tiroc. 
It wai extremely clever and interesting, and contained that kind 
of todal philosophy and morala which nay be gathered from 
thit story. The first volnme only of the work was published, 
as is not uncommon in Sweden. Its effect was like wild-fire : 
nothing was talked of, nothing was thongltt of, but this won- 
derfid stoiy of JM gdr am. ArnqTist did not harry the arcoad 
Tolune, but to hia astonishment, the second volone made ita 
appearanee. It was written by another equally dcTer author-^ 
bnt was published ostensibly as the tme continuation of the 
work. The public eagerly possessed themselves of it; — the 
story was finished, bat not as Amqyist had intended ; the iq)ple 
of the Dead-Sea was opened, and all its poison .contents revealed 
to the public. It was ended, in the way in which that very 
system of morala was already terminating many a domestic 
tmgedy in rod Ufe^ Amqvist was enraged — but it was too 
late for him to do anything. His own seeood ▼olnrae nerrr 
appeared, and he himself never reeoTered his position in the 
literary world. 
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rivetted to each other, before we are both unhappy for 
time and eternity. You arc a good, an amiable creature; 
bnt yoa are luU of prejudices, and are attached to old 
habits and customs, which we are grown out of, and 
which are unauited to the age in which we liye, and to 
the luminary of reason which is now rising upon it. 
Yon will not sacrifice for me a single one of your old- 
Cuhioned notions ; yon will not freely surrender yourself 
to me, who are nevertheless mine, unless a half-foolish, 
stupid, raw, ignorant, uncultiTated fellow, with a couple 
of white linen rags under his chin, babbles a few words 
before us, which neither he nor we think about at that 
moment And these, could we only think so, would 
have a fitr more liTing, far more intelligible meaning 
in a silent and solitary hour, alone with each other and 
the Supreme Being. But I know, I foresee, that yon 
would never be able to accustom yourself to my ideas, 
my new views of certain things. You would weep 
away your youth, your beauty, and my happiness, even 
if they should remain. You would upbraid me inces- 
santly, talk about the world and the scandal, and the 
blame, and tittle-tattle, and a thousand petty things, 
which I now, more than ever, have learned to despise. 
Yon would be unhappy, and would suffer and would 
make me the same. You and your parents would 
never let me have either rest or peace, would compel 
me thus fiir to a miserable, unmeaning ceremony, 
to which for the sake of domestic peace I consented. 
You might— oh, forgive me that I, in this important 
moment of our life, when we sever a bond which was 
knit in our childhood/* — here his style was broken and 
confused; the heart spoke through the words, — " pardon 
me, if I, without any apparent consideration, wound your 
youthful feelings, and perhaps even your self-love — you 
might, I say, perhaps, inherit your mother s fretful, joy- 
corroding, and happiness-destroying temper; might 
become bitter and netulant, and tiresome, and ill- 
humoured as she ; and a hell would thence ensue when 
we thought of forming an Bden, and we should live with 
each other in a state of violent disunion, at the same 
time that we should be compelled, before the eyes of the 
world, to appear as the dearest friends, merely because 
a fellow in black had read a few words over us, in the 
presence of a crowd of indifferent and a few thinking 
people. No, Melida ! It is not written in the book of 
fate that we are to be united, since we do not think alike, 
have not the same understanding of right and wrong, of 
marriage, and many other things. Of late, I have often 
turned the conversation to these subjects and have always 
found that you adhere to the old notions ; that you talk 
about 'the inviolability of the marriage vow, and 
marriages blessed by heaven,* etc., whilst I insist upon 
it that marriage solely and alone can be based upon 
all-sacrificing, all-renonncing, generous, unselfish love. 
Oh, dearest Melida ! may f tell you in this sacred 
moment of confession — may I make known to you that 
my conscience considers itself bound by such a union 1 
Yea— -out with it ) There is a poor girl who lives only 
for me, breathes only for me, possesses no one thing 
upon the &ce of the earth but my love ; and— -can I be 
so cruel as to rend it from her to squander it upon a 
proud woman, proud of her virtue and who, had she been 
bound by marriage to somebody else, woald never have 
cast one glance at me 1 No, Melida ! we are not suited 
for each other, and if cares and sorrows meet us in our 
separate paths, we may yet meet them cheerfully, say- 
ing, we have sacrificed much to avoid still gpreater, 
perhaps, — because by sacrifice and renunciation we 
may yet obtain, I deny not this — '* (here again occurred 
some breaks) —** and perhaps — perhaps we may once 
more meet in the distant future, when many years have 

Srogressed, and with them pure, sound reason, which 
y that time may have illumined even your ideas ; we 
then may meet under wholly different circumstances ; 
and who knows wheUier you might not then say to me. 



' Ton were right 1 Dei gdr an ! * God grant that then 
we both of us may be free, or mi^ be able to release 
ourselves from the bonds which we have voluntarily 
imposed upon ourselves. Whatever the case may be 
with you, I shall endeavour to remain free and un- 
fettered. 

'* Farewell,^Melida I Farewell, friend of my youth 1 
One single word might even now change it all, but that 
I know, I know full well that you will not speak, and I 
have resolved to act as a man who dares to follow the 
dictates of reason, let it cost what it may. Farewell, 
Melida ! " 

This written, he hastened down the steps and along 
the road to the place where his carriage stood, and then 
flew with the speed of the wind through night and 
space, neither venturing to look behind, nor to cast 
backward his thoughts, lest he should change or waver 
in his resolves, and forming, as he went, as well as his 
sick heart and his outraged conscience would permit 
him, a plan of life for the future, as far as heaven apart 
from that in which, of late, he had mirrored all his 
thoughts. Now there rose up, like an evil spectre before 
his imagination — an el^ant suite of rooms in the city, 
equipage, and servants, and the whole splendour of lux- 
ury and wealth lavished upon that beautiful Sara, the 
desired and worshipped of so many. And then the 
name ! How wonderful, how amazingly like a pleasant 
chance that this name should be the same as the one 
which genius selected whefi placing his views attrac- 
tively before the world ! This simiUrity of name 
operated more than anyone would believe, for it is 
incredible how much small circumstances influence 
small souls. There was something transporting to Olof 
in the thought of being among the very first — for 
plenty would afterwards imitate him — ^who gave, by a 
striking example, new weight to the new opinioxw of 
freedom ; of b«ing among the very first who followed 
this Albert's example, although under much happier 
and brighter circumstances. People would now say, 
" see, there he is with his Sara ! They live a heavenly 
life (for Olof meant to lead a gay one) ; they put to 
shame all those married folks where the husbands look 
indifferent and the wives sullen, and the children live 

together like dog and cat I " And besides, how 

common-place, how old-fiuhioned, to go and be betrothed, 
and marry his first-cousin, she whom people said was to 
be his wife when they were little children — all being 
arranged beforehand, and made up by relations and 
friends ! How tiresome, how vexatious, how petty, etc., 

etc. And in process of time, supposing thaf he 

should weary of Sara and she of him, what would be 
more natund and more conformable to reason, than that 
by mutual consent they should separate, remain good 
fnend% and each choose for themselves one that was 
more suitable t 

An involuntary thought now recurred to the light- 
haired, innocent Melida, but Olof chased it away, and 
uxged forward the horses — and — what farther he antici- 
pated, is not so certain: To paint this would demand 
a pen plucked from the wing of the black raven, and a 
fluid— dark as if it were fetched from the bottom of 
Acheron, and corrosive as aqua fortis. 

Melida woke late upon that bright April morning. 
She woke, bnt she did not rise, she lay quiet amid the 
downy pillows, and noticed with half-opened eycshow Bun- 
illumined, how bright and cheerful her little chamber 
looked on this beautiful morning. Yet let no one 1)€- 
lieve that her first thought was of the sun. Even before 
she opened her eyes the image of Olof met her waking, 
as it had done her sleeping, imagination. In dreams she 
had already &ncied herself his wife, had wandered by 
his side on the sea shore, on his father's estate, had held 
fisst by his hand to prevent her falling on the slippery 
stones, as she now and then stooped down to gather 
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Sprigs of the lai^e luxurant forget-me-not, which 
ouriBhed there, and mirrored itself in the clear waves. 
Sometimes she made beliere that she was falling, merely 
to enjoy Olof s uneasiness, hat knowing the terror of a 
loying heart die extended to him the lovely bine flowers 
as an ofiering of reconciliation, smiling and joking all 
the time in her dreams as she would never again — when 
nht awoke. 

There la always something oppressive in waking. 
The reality never is like the dream, neither so delight- 
ful nor so sad. Extremes belong to dreams ; fear and 
hope have but little to do with them. There was some- 
thing painful to Melida in her first waking thought of 
Olof this morning. She immediately remembered his 
gloomy brow when he had bid them good night the 
preceding evening; she recalled so many strange, pecu- 
liar, and, to her fimcy, half-insane words and ideas 
which had fallen fh>m Olof of late, and which were so 
unUke what she had oeeu aoeustomed to hear from his 
lips formerly. She heavM a deep sigh, but it was not 
ft very heavy one, for all that It was only a little cloud, 
a handVbreadth upon her bright spring heaven. 
" It is indeed all those vexations which annoy Olof, and 
idiich annov everybody T thought she, ** and therefore 
away with them as much as possible !" And, quick as 
lightning, up rose the young girl, " fnsh as the morn- 
ing, like a bride in a wowl," — ^and before long her 
needle was speeding through the cambric with skilful 
rapidity, pursued by a thohght which gave it a double 
•peed. It was yet early in the day. The clock-finger 
pointed at seven, and Melida had resolved before nine 
o'clock — the fiimily-hour for assembling — to have 
finished a great piece of needlework, in order that she 
might be at liberty during the forenoon, and thus be 
able to devote it to Olof without any reproaches of con- 
science, or without deserving her mother's anger. 

Very different were the intentions and resolves of the 
two oooains under the same spring sun; but poor 
Melida, in her loving innocence, believed that one 
heart beat in both breasts, and one soul lived in both. 

At nine o'clock, the family assembled in the break- 
fiut-room, all, except Olof. They waited a little while ; 
the £ither, impatient at not being able to take 
his coffee ; the mother, — always angry at all kinds of 
waiting; the daughter,— witn affection's uneasioess, 
for all waiting for the beloved is a torture. They 
waited, — but no Olof came. They sent a servant, who 
brought back word, that Olofs room was empty ; they 
sent another, and this one brought back the letter we 
have already given to Melida. 

fTg ie ooneiudedm next Nnmber.J 
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BRISTOL RAQOED SCHOOL. 

On the 15th December, 1840, we opened our large 
school-room in St. James's Back, with many hopes that 
a wider field of exertion was here presenting itself to 
us, but with fear of the new and increased difllculties 
we should have to encounter. It was a happy sight to 
the friends who were present, and one exciting deep 
thankfulness in their minds, to see our forty boys, most 
of whom had appeared but a few months before quite 
ungovernable and unsusceptible of any good impression, 
now sitting in as orderly and attentive a manner as 
most boys in our ordinary schools, and, but for their 
tattered raiment, hanlly to be distinguished from them. 
Many of the boys had excited a personal interest in our 
minds, from the traits reco\-ded of them in the master's 
journal ; and we felt that a link of sympathy had been 
formed, which was uuitmg and blesMtig thone. who, to 
the eye of the wjrld, were separated by a great gulph. 



We felt, too, that we were entering on a gnmnd wliere 
there need be, and ought to be, no distinction c^ sect or 
party ; we hoped that in this room not a word would 
be uttered which could reasonably offend Christiana of 
any denomination ; and that, while the children thonld 
be taught to know and keep the command menta of 
Qod, in their relation to Him and to each other, and to 
love and obey their Saviour, all theological dogmas 
would be carefully avoided, leaving these to tlie ImrtlMr 
instruction of the religions teachen whom their nannto 
might select for them, when prepared for it We sepa- 
rated, then, after the children had sung a hymn and 
the divine blessing had been suppUeated, full of grati- 
tude and hope. 

No poblie means had been taken to make known tiie 
evening school, which it was intended at once to com- 
mence ; we had not the slightest idea whether it woald 
be known or sought after ; it was therefore no wonder 
if, as afterwards proved to be the case, we went to work 
before we were prepared. On the second night, there 
was a scene of the greatest uproar. With fifty or sixty 
boys, about thirty girls and young women had foroed 
themselves into the room, notwithstanding the an- 
nouncement that girls would not be admitted ; some 
evidently came solely with the intention of creating a 
disturbance, iriiile others seemed desirous of learning ; 
they were very disorderly, and nothing but force com 
induoe them to withdraw. The number of boya oeB- 
tinued increasing, many quite young men ; and on the 
Sunday the scene was extraordinary and painful ; t^ 
master was in dismay ; and though at last he got tliem 
into some degree of order by talking to them, whoa 
they went out, the fighting and screaming was teniblo. 
It was quite neonssary to obtain the aid of a policeman* 
which was cheerfully and gratuitously given by the 
superintendent of police, who seemed quite to fbel the 
importance of the efforts which were being made. Tike 
neighbours were all very indignant at the increase of 
noi^e and disorder created in the street, and even Im- 
snlted the friends of the school on their way to it 
Such particulars as we are mentioning will be no 
novelty to those who have had to go through the same 
difficulties in establishing similar schools, and may 
appear unimportant to others; we mention them l«nr 
the encouragement of those who, making efforts like 
ours, may be in despair at the commencement of the 
undertaking. We at once endeavoured to procare 
assistance for the master, and many working men 
kindly oflR»red their aid in the evening, alter their daily 
work was done ; but willingness to aid, and a desire to 
do good, are not sufficient requisites for teaching, and 
above all, for instructing and controlling boys of the 
class we have been describing ; and many of the teaefaen 
were found quite inadequate to their difficult task. 
B^ persevering, however, in the plan already mentioaed, 
of employing no force but that of love and of moial 
suasion, in ^ioh he was greatly aided by considerable 
knowledge of the character and habits of the class of 
boys he had to manage, the master in a few weeks 
gained great influence over them, and brou^t ihem 
into some degree of order. Of this the following anec- 
dote, copied from a Bristol paper, may be an HhM- 
tration : — 

" Whilst one of the visitors was at the school during 
last week, a boy of about thirteen was seen to be ex- 
tremely violent and refractory, a teacher endeavouring 
to lead him to the bottom of the class for inattention. 
He obstinately resisted, and stamped with rage. The 
nuwter, observing the conflict, went to the boy, patted htm 
gently on the head and dieek, and begged him to be a 
good boy. In a minate, before the master had qiutted 
him, it came again to his turn to be asked by tlie teacher 
one of the arithmetical questions of the lesson, when he 
cheerfully and promptly cried out * Forty-eight,' tiie 
proper answer. The crimson flush of anger had icA *"'' 
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fiua; his eonntenaiioe was m bright and plaetd m if Uia 
last (bw Bioineata had not witnemed |the alonn thai had 
agitated hia pasdona, and he became at once qnlet and 
docile. The risitor asked the master about him: he 
replied, 'That boj is the most nn manageable one in 
the sehool ; he is clerer, bat rerj passionate^ He has 
kicked my lege (happilj, he has no shoes) ; he has 
pelted me with mud in the streeU. I have dismissed 
him fh>m the school, but allowed him to come again on 
hia earnest entreaty and promise of good conduct. If 
I had struck that lad wuen he waa so irritated, or 
q>oken harshly and angrily to him, his fury would hare 
been quite ungovernable; but he etm't stand a word qf 
kindneu* * 

In the mean time, the girls were anxious to share the 
same advantages, and pleaded so earnestly for a trial, 
promising good conduct, that it waa determined to 
make tiie experiment, teaching boys and girls together 
in Cfk0 eame does. The effect waa excellent; the boys 
were less disposed to fight when separated by girls, and 
it could not be imagined that the girU could Im injured 
by associating, under controul, and with the object of 

Stning instruction, with those boys who were their play- 
lows and companions in rice elsewhere. The attend- 
ance increased, until it was foand necessaiy to Umit the 
admission to the number that could be advantageously 
taught Those present one Sunday evening in Feb- 
ruary will not easily forget the distresaing ^>ectacle of 
200 children, in a state of complete insubordination, 
whose countenances and deportment showed that they 
were among the most vicious inhabitanta of Bristol. 
The attempt to conclude with prayer only called forth 
mockery and disorder, and the friends of the school left 
it that evening with an almost despairing feeling. 
Tickets of admission were given, and it was determined 
that these should be forfeited whenever the conduct of 
the bov showed that he was determined not to learn 
himself, and to prevent others from doing so. The 
expedient answered the desired effect, and Uttr a time 
it was found unnecessary to continue them. In a couple 
of months from the commencement of the school, the 
scene was quite changed. The word of command of the 
msAter was instantly attended to ; orderly classes might 
be seen standing round their teachers, intent on gain- 
ing Instruction; then the writing and cyphering was 
carried on with much attention ; and after sins^ing an 
evening hymn written for them by a friend, with whose 
permission we transcribe it, the children might be 
observed listening in respectful silence to a short and 
simple prayer. 

EVENING HYMN. 

SifiR praise to Ood in Heaven, 

Our Father and onr fhead. 
To him oar grateful thfuJu be givoa ; 

His menass have no end. 

SnoL moon, and stars above. 

The earth on which we stand, 
And men and beasts, that live and move^ 

Were made by Qod*8 command. 

Keep us, O Xiord, this nig^t 

rnm danger, nn, and sorrow ; 
And may we, if we see the light. 

Be wise and good to-morrow. 

And when onr body dies. 

And sleeps benpath the sod, 
0, may we from the grave arise. 

To live with thee our God. 

The policemen, too, now seemed to find the school- 
room quite an attraction, and were so little a terror to 
the scholars that they often handed over their slates to 
them to request a copy to beset ; this was so frequently 



done, that a poUoeman was one day reported to the 
magistrates on a charge of neglect of duty, as he was 
said to have been " two hours in the Bagged School, 
setting copies to the boys!" Happy time, when no 
graver charges can be preferred against policemen ; 
when no less kindly intercourse shall exist between 
them and the unfortunate beings whom it is their duty 
now to coerce I It has been an interesting circumstance 
that the Mayor has several times visited the school, and 
has always expressed deep interest in it; naany poor 
culprito were then in his presence without fear. The 
superintendent of the police also came in plain dothes, 
and confessed that, though not a man of melting mood, 
he was affected to tears by the sight of so many whom 
he knew but too well to be in the frequent commiBsion 
of crime, and addicted to the most lawless habits, herc^ 
yielding to moral influence. 

As the children appeared now so much under controul 
the managers of the school accepted the kind offerj cf a 
gratuitous exhibition of the phantasmagoria to them, 
and the result more than realized their hopes; between 
three and four hundred children, and about a hundred 
of the parents and neighbours, were assembled in the 
Bchool-room, and witnessed the two hours' performance 
with great order, and with evident interest. Such 
exhibitions are calculated, if judiciously arranged, to 
produce a high moral influence. The striking series 
of scenes from Rippingale's Progress of Intemperance, 
the Convict Gang, the Slave Mart, evidently impressed 
the spectators ; a picture of the Transfiguration excited 
the exclamation, " That is more worth seeing than any 
thing you have shown us ;*' and the countenance of our 
Saviour, blessing the bread and wine, filled the minds 
of many with a strong impression of the beauty and 
holiness of his character. 

This experiment having succeeded, we ventured on 
another, that of taking the children to the Zoological 
Gardens. May-day is celebrated in Bristol, by the very 
lowest class of children, in a way that is considered 
highly discreditable by the respectable working people. 
Those who on other days have barely rags to cover 
them, deck themselves in tawdry finery, and go begging 
through the streets. Our poor cbildiren were the very 
ones accustomed thus to keep the old festival that, in 
very different guise, fascinated our younger day a To 
forbid them to join it^ would have been useless ; to per- 
suade them to give it up, impoasible; we therefore 
bethought ourselves of subdtituting a greater enjoyment 
for this, and the committee of the Gfudens, to forward 
such an object, gave them gratuitous admission. Six 
montha before it was a matter of astonishment to the 
neighbours that thirty of these boys could be so con- 
trolled as to walk in an orderly manner through some 
of the adjoining streets ; yet now a hundred boys and 
aixty girls walked in perfect order through Clifton ; and 
though their tattered garments but too well bore out 
the name of the school, in other respects they were 
quite aimilar to the ordinary day-schools. It was, 
indeed, a sight to inspire deep thankfulness, to see 
these children enjoying innocently the l)eautiful works 
of their Creator, and manifesting no desire to abuse the 
kindness shown them. A year sgo, we should have 
thought it an extravagant fancy to have ao'icipated 
such a spectacle ( 

We have been thus minute in our account of this 
school, because we believe that it differs in some impor- 
tant particulars from any that have been hitherto estab- 
lished. A day-school is here united wiih a week-day 
evening school, without any inducementa being held 
out except the acquisition of knowledge, and conse- 
quent improvement of condition. The morning 
sdiool, where reading, writing, and arithmetic are 
taught, is extremely fluctuating, the numben varying 
from seventy to thirty, any show or other excitement in 
the town naturally detaining from school children who 
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are not under the restraint of parental authority. The 
afternoon school is an industrial one ; the wife of the 
master instructs the girls in sewing, a professional tailor 
teaches the hoys to make and repair their clothes, that 
being considered the most obyiously useful and attrac- 
tive mode of giving the boys occupation; in towns 
where any simple manufacture is carried on, by which 
the children might soon earn a trifle, that would be 
preferable. The girls who can work sufliciently well 
are paid a small sum for their labour, and this is laid 
by in the mistress's bands, for the purchase of the 
articles of clothing made at the school. By this means 
tbe girls are already much improved in appearance, and 
they have the pleasure of feeling that this is by their 
own exertions. The afternoon sewing school averages 
thirty, who are on the whole very regular in their at- 
tendance. The boys too, from twelve to twenty, appear 
to appreciate the opportunity thus afforded them of 
repairing their clothes, and express themselves grate- 
fully for it ; their appearance is already much improved 
Most of the children attending these morning schools 
are exactly of the class one would desire to see them, — 
dirty, miserable, and, even at this early age, wicked 
children, who would bo learning evil in the streets if 
they were not here, or might be engaged in the com- 
mission of actual crime. A few, but very few, certainly 
might attend other day-schools, but have been induced 
to leave them and come to ours, by the prospect of learn- 
ing without the fear of corporal punishment, which is 
still unhappily used in most of our public schools. 
Surely when it is proved that this lowest and most un- 
troctablo set of boys can be brought into a degree of 
order and discipline which has astonished experienced 
schoolmasters, wWiout physical coereion, the directors 
of these schools will be led to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong in the principle which has hitherto guided 
them. The evening school, varying from sixty to 
one hundred boys and girls, includes the same class of 
children, with many who arc gaining a livelihood dur- 
ing the day. Some of these are, however, thieves, and 
addicted to crimes of various kinds; others pursue an 
honest calling, and are thankful for the opportunity 
thus afforded them of remedying the deficiency of their 
early education. While we regret that these young 
persons should be exposed to the contamination of vice, 
yet we cannot deny them the boon they crave, and only 
earnestly desire that some means were provided for sup- 
plying better the wants thus felt Very few compara- 
tively of the scholars are, we believe, destitute of 
sufficient food ; many, we have reason to know, fare 
better than those whose respectability of character 
leads them to hide their poverty ; none probably would 
be in the condition they now are in, were it not for the 
brutalizing effect on their parents of intoxicating liquors. 
A visitor noticed at the school two interesting-looking 
little boys, in very ragged but clean clothes ; touched by 
the circumstance, enquiry was made respecting the 
parents; it was found that the father was a clever house- 
painter, who had reduced his fiimily to this condition 
by drinking, a whole week's wages being sometimes 
sncriiioed to one night's revelling ; what was the pain- 
ful astonishment of the visitor to discover on further 
investigation, that the youngest of the children was 
foster brother to the darling child of a near relative ! 
Surely not St. James and St. Giles were more differ- 
ently nurtured than these two children of our Heavenly 
Father ! Only one ease has come to our knowledge in 
which a child was necessarily destitute of any natural 
protector who could give him a home ; though many, 
in which boys were living a vagabond life, dwelling 
under no roof, because they would not submit to the 
restraints of home; in all, the efforts made have had 
only temporary success ; the youth T. O., alluded to in 
the extracts from the masters journal, (p. 143, vol. i. of 
this Journal,) has again lea his home and sunk into 



degrading habits, rarely attending the school; and the 
orphan houseless boy, though kindly offered a home by 
the master, and provided with some suitable clothing, 
absconded from Bristol, when he found that his habits 
of mendicity would be interfered with by his present im- 
proved condition. All attempts to indnce children who 
are in the habit of begging to attend the school, have 
utterly failed, even though apparently not more degraded 
or d^titute than many already there. It certainly does 
appear that nothing but a system of complete seclusion, 
such as we find in some Continental and New England 
reformatory establishments, can improve such charac- 
ters. Yet we must continue to sow our seed in faith 
and hope, trusting that the dews of divine grace may 
make it spring up and blossom, where tbe human eye 
would least expect it. 

We have indeed been permitted to see improvement 
fiir greater than could have been anticipated ; not only 
has the conduct of the children been improved while 
under controul, but it has been remarked tliat they are 
less rough and coarse in their plays in the streets. We 
heard that a boy had been checked in the commission 
of a theft by the recollection of a lesson he had beard 
at school, and there has been a striking regard to pro- 
perty in the school, though temptations have occasion- 
ally been placed in their way : the tailor's scissors were 
one day carried off, but brought back the same evening 
by the conscience-struck thief. A feeling of kindness 
has be^n awakened in these poor children, and they 
show themselves very grateful for the friendly interest 
taken in them : we would not exchange for much gold 
the bright smiles that have been bestowed on us, kind- 
ling beauty on the faces of even very bad-looking chil- 
dren, when they have been awakened to a sense of love 
and goodness. 

The other feature in our school, different, we believe, 
from others, is that we have not only voluntary teachers 
on the Sunday, but on the week-day evenings, the master 
giving only a general superintendence to the school, 
and exercisi ug a constant moral influence over iU G rcat 
as would be such a sacrifice of time and leisure to tbe 
rich, it must be still greater to the working man, after 
a day's labour; many such have come night after night, 
expressing themselves much interested in their work, 
and several youths, educated in a superior charity 
school, who felt that they ought freely to give some of 
what iJiey had freely received. On two evenings in the 
week, tbe mistress of a charity school gratuitously 
teaches the girls knitting, which they learn with much 
pleasure. We feel, however, that the school is now in 
a state in which the children are capable of receiving 
higher intellectual culture than the master is prepared 
to give them ; and we earnestly desire that those who 
have received the many talents of knowledge, refine- 
ment of mind, and strength of Christian love, would put 
them out here to a most usurious interest ; earnestly 
would we say to such " Come over, and help us." We 
believe that no offering can be too costly to be laid on 
such an altar, one whose flame is to purify immortal 
spirits. 

Here would we conclude, earnestly hoping that this 
work, since it surely is of God, may prosper ; that such 
schools, and far better ones, may multiply ; and that 
our weak and imperfect efforts may stimulate more 
powerful and enlightened ones. 

^rittoL K C. 



It will be gratifying both to tho excellent writer of 
these papers on the Bagged Schools of Bristol, and to 
the public to know, that the concluding hope ex- 
pressed has already been fulfilled, and that besides a 
general strong feeling created by them, a lUgged School 
at Clapham has been established as a direct conse- 
quence. — £j»8. 



BOWirrS JODBHAL. 



THE MONTH IN PBOaPECT— OCTOBEB. 



uting oar eje forwBnl through the month before 
lu, we Me HtATtled to ud thkt it ia tho lut of thoee Id 
which we look for fine weather; that it uahera in No- 
1 with gloom, uid fogs, and 
Btonna, ud often with the ngoun of winter. The 
bright but edm nuu which shine over lU this month 
aro the lut of (he uaion. The autumn windH op iu 
acoonnt of harve«t> and out-of-door pleainres, and aa Lbe 
Im( twallowi lake their flight, our trarellen return 
from man; a foreign nunble amid the viDeyardg of the 
Costinant. The la«( birds of lummer, that are migra- 
(017, depart; and in oome, from noithem climes, wild 
geeae, the hooded crow, and the woodcock, to minler 
with DS. It is eome to that — the Ter; creatures of the 
air and the field, undeceiTed bj suna that still shine, 
and ItsTei that itill hang on the tree, are thinking of 
in'nter, and n»orting (o their winter quartera. And 
wanderers return from mountaioe and lea-coaats, and 
begin to think of Iheir winter qoartera ; to anUcipste, 
with a feeling of luxury, fire-iidea, long, quiet eTeoinga, 
and books. 

a month to still walk abroad during the short, 
brighthouiaof Iheday, to eiyo; the tnnquil splendour, 
the greenneia, and the freehnees of the atmosphere, and 
to feel tbankftil for all the good and the beantj that the 
•ummer has brought us. The rery butterBiei do so. 
Yon see them, or at least a few of Uiem, sli!! hovsring 
over the flowers in the garden, or aetlling on the worm 
wall, baaking in the glow of the noon aim. They lift 
th^ wingi with a feeling, as it were, of a happiness 
that knowi no care. Confined, it may be, in its extent, 
but it Is not the happiness of man, that eon be deso- 
lated by a thousand ciroumstancca. They know no- 
thing of speculations and Ulures, of corn-laws that 
tempt &clore, and AkctofS that, blling, pull down 
banken after thim. Tbey know nothing of rents and 
taiea, or of bills thai may come against them. Who 
ha« not been tempted, seeing (heir basking beauty, to 
look down tnm the height of hia inteUeetnal house or 
cards, &om the splendid mlsei; of modem social life, 
and say, " I'd be a butterfly !" 

But this i> the month of forest splendour. GeueisUy, 
towards the end of October, Ibe trees pot on their last 
grandeur. Tbey bunt forth into all the richest and 

\t celonra, and for awhile cast a glory 

~ ' 'elig 

« tbe wind 



come, driring tha many-tlnt«d learea before it ; to 
tread on their rustling insnnnn In the still glades'; and 
feel the profound langoage oif the season — of all that !■ 
solemn ind pure, and yet buoyant, in the heart I The 
hoiw ore fast getting in ; the Tines on the eontlnenia] 
plains and hanging slopes are yielding up, amid songs 
and shouU. their "purple TinUge." Orchards an 
cleared of their fruit, and towards the end of the monUi 
the, people are busy in the potato-fields. Once mors 
the hind, released from the cares and toils of harrest, 
is busy turning np the soil with the plongh, getting in 
tha wheat for next year, and ditching and bwiking. In 
meadow and in field. The gathering and hoeing of 
potatoes, carrots, beet-root, and Swedish tnmips, find 
much employment. Beudes the sowing of wheat, 
beans and wintor-dilla are pot in. Timber-trees ore 
felled, and otben planted, and ibe fiumer repairs hia 
gales and fences ; and all wise people lay in plenty of 
fnel for winter. Winter I winter I it Is continually 
crowding into our minds, thoogh we do not see it 
with our eyea. But in the brightest hours, (he Tory 
seeds are on the wing, to fly away and bury themaeWes 
each ia a suitable spot for Uie rssurreeUon of the next 
spring. 

THE THISTLE-DOWN. 



ightlT lOUl 

Ugbtlj doth it float -, 
'~\uj H*di of care are 



tx 



Wsleh lih's thiitln bad and hlow,— 



Obi 'tu plBSHot roll] 

Bat whea all our psthi ... 

Then eoDM meuuicholy. 



tbey so 



Bat away with melancholy 1 The thistle-down will 
fly, and the thistles teiU spring up where we hoped for 
rosea; but never mind; let us pay tho penalty of onr 
permitting them to grow, and go on, strong in the sense 
of tbe great Providence which wheels round the mighty 
world, and all its seasons ; who causes tha dark day to 
follow the bright one, and tha bright to follow tbedark ; 
and U Re suflfers the thorn ana the thistle to grow. 



giyea as strength to cat them down and confiume them 
out of our paths. The summer is over and gone, but 
the summer of fire-sides, and books, and social parties, 
approaches. How many a new book is preparing, how 
many a beautiful print ; how many a meeting with old 
and new friends, like flowers of the summer of social life 
that are not yet blown. Let us rejoice in their possea- 
for when they go, then comes the real night and 



winter. We have no hope of their return, as we hare 
in that of everything that comes a>id goes with the 
season ; as we have in 

THE DEPABTUBE OF f ^» SWALLOW. 

And i« the swallow gone 9 

WhohehftlditP 

Which way sailed it P 
Farewell bade it none P 

No mortal saw it go : — 

But who doth hear 

Its summer cheer, 
As it flitteth to and fro P 

So the freed spirit flies I 

From its shrouding day 

It steals away, 
Like the swallow from the skies. 

Whither P wherefore doth it goP 

*Tis all unknown ; 

We feel alone 
That a void is left below. 

And now &rewell, October, and fiuewell, Autumn. 
November will come, ragged In its garb, and compara- 
tively barren ; but October will go out with a pageant 
and a feast. The woods will be nung with tapestry of 
all glorious colours ; the dark and glossy acorns will be 
scattered in profusion on the ground ; the richly-tinted 
and veined horse-chestnuts will glow in the midst of 
their rugged and spiny shells, which burst open in 
their fall ; and hosts of birds will be enjoying a plentiful 
feast of beech-nuts in the tree-tops. Farewell, thqn, to 
October, in the midst of the great banquet of bountiful 
Nature. Man and his domestic creatures have their 
ample stores laid up in the winter gamers ; yet there is 
still plenty abroad for the wild as well as the tame. 



THE PUNISHMENT OP DEATH. 

BT FRBDIBZO BOWfOV, 
Secretary to the Society for theAbolUion of Capital PuniekmenU. 

Chaptbe I. 

ItUrodtLCtion — Public Opinion — Anticipated Objections 
met — The Question stated. 

It seems to be now tacitly admitted that the people 
are always the real originators of reform. Certain it is, 
that all the social, moral, and political improvements of 
importance which have been effected within the last 
half century, are due mainly to the force of public 
opinion ; and Governments have rather retarded than 
a^iistcd them. Statesmen are now like the old Maigate 
Hoys— they wait for the wind and the tide. 

l^te events have opened our eyes wide to this truth. 
Parliamentary Purgation; the Emancipation of our 
Catholic brethren from the disabilities under which they 
laboured ; the manumission of the slave ; and above all, 
the abolition of the accursed corn-law, sufficiently prove, 
not only that the popular mind, when roused, is irre- 
sistible, but that it is always in advance of lis rulers. 



Time was, when the Few gave laws to the Many ; the 
days are now come, when the Many are to give laws to 
the Few. It is our own &uU if we £ul to profit by onr 
experience ! 

Aniongst the many suljectB on which the public 
Intelligence is far in sydvance of Governmental wisdom, 
that of tiiepunishment of criminala stands prominently 
forward, uovemmanta are still utterlv barbarous on 
this matter* and cling to the cruel and absurd inflictions 
of savage times, with that cold-blooded tenacity which 
always distinguishes power. Kay. so fitr from advancing 
herein, the vorid's mlers actually endeavour to retro- 
grade. In the memory of niearly uie proungest of us, our 
legislature restored the practice of gibbeting in chsina ! 
Later still, a liberal (!) member of Parliament asserted, 
in his place in the House of Commons, that burning to 
death was not too great a punishment for foigery t And 
the Seventh Eeport of the Criminal Law Commis- 
sioners (issued in ISiS,) recommends (p, 282) that the 
brutal custom of beheading, drawing ana quartering, 
should be revived ; — ^the dismembered limbs of the 
culprits to be at the disposal of — Her Miyesty ! ! It also 
advises that the gallows should be retained for no fewer 
than nine classes of crime, in eveiy case of which it 
should be invariably resorted to ! There is amongst oar 
rulers an apathy, too, as well as a savageness, on thia 
question. We cannot even get them to diseosa the 
subject with us. In the late Parliament, a notice of 
motion on Punishment was invariably met witli a 
" count-out." Out of the 658 individuals supposed to 
represent England, there were not to lie found fbity 
who would deign so much as to listen to a debate npom 
the topic. 

What remains, then, brethren) Why, this: Thai if 
our rulers will not consider the matter in parliameni, 
we will consider it out of parliament; — that if tJbey 
will not make up their minds on the question, we wiU 
make up ours^and theirs, too ; — that if they determine 
to wait for the flow of popular opinion before they 
venture on their voyage, we will soon raise a tide^ 
which shall carry them a little fruther, perhaps, tiiaa 
they will care to go. The sybil who was repulsed iM 
her just requirement at first, refrised to depart at lail 
without the full satisfaction of a far moii& exorbitaiii 
demand. When they refused us j^ repeal of the Teal 
Act, we forced them to give us Catholic Emancipation : 
when they refused us a fixed duty on com, we fbreed 
them to give us the abolition of aV duty. Let them 
have a care, then. If a people be driven to the coaal- 
deration of a political question, the ruler will always 
find himself forced to aaopt their conclusions, — be they 
what they may. So History saith. 

From deep and serious reflection on this tabjeel ef 
punishment we, as thinking men, can, then, no longer 
refrain. We find that punishment, as now inflicted, is 
not only ineffective, but mischievous. We see that il 
not only fails to restrain crime, but increases il. We 
see it desired rather than dreaded by iht criminal. 
And we see ourselves in the rear of all civilized nations 
upon this subject. It is a disgrace to us any longer to 
be dumb. We owe it to ourselves, as men, as eitinns^ 
and as Christians, to abolish the barbarity existing in 
our laws;— or if we cannot of ourselves do thai, al 
least to protest in the face of Earth and Heaven, thai 
we will have neither part not lot in the matter. 

The question of crime and punishment resolves itself 
into more considerations than I could venture to enter' 
tain in a work like this Journal. The nature of Uie 
civil rulers punitive power, — ^the extent of it— the 
responsibilities which it entails upon its possessor, — ^the 
spirit in which it should be administered,~the distino- 
tion which should be drawn between wilfal and necessi- 
tated guilt; all these topicf«, and many others mhich 
will 8uggest themselves to the mind of the zeader. 
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demand a tali ai*d seftrching inqaliy, if the vhola 
Babj«ct is to bediBCowed. This being a UA. laiger 
thaUk I caa here undertake, I shall restrict myself to 
some general remarks upon the matter, making special 
reference to the hinge on which our eriminal system 
turns — the inHietion of the penalty of death. Until 
that point is settled, all farther inquiry is useless ; till 
the monster enl is disposed of, the minor ones may 
vest. I propose, therefore, to review this topic earnestly 
and searchingly; and to inquire, as honestly and as 
&irly as 1 can, into all the pleas put forth for the reten- 
tion of the gallows. I dare to say, that before I have 
done, I shall be able to demonstrate, beyond dispute. 
First, that the infliction of d^Mth by the law, is a 
barbarous, useless, and injurious practice, answering no 
gfood purpose, but demoralizing the whole community ; 
Secondly, that it is, in the highest sense of the term, 
immoral, man having no right nor eommission to 
enforce it ; and, Thirdly, that it is an impious assumption 
of the diTine prerogatire, a punishment totally opposed 
to the spirit and precepts of Christianity. 

I hope that it is scsreely necessary for me to deprecate 
that kind of eritieism which would meet such an 
inquiry as this as an attempt to promulgate a morbid 
philanthropy, and to protect the criminal at the 
expense of society. Once for all, let me firmly repudiate 
and disown any desire of the sort It is for the protec- 
tion of society, and not for its exposure, that I urge this 
ehaage. We find, that when the gallows is most used, 
human life is most in peril ; and that where it is least 
employed, human life is safest ! Which, then, is the false 
philanthropy, — his who would abolish the cause of 
the inereased hazard, or his who, in defiance of experi- 
enoe, would retain it % Under the present system, the 
punishment of a murderer is quite a matter of chance. 
In some oases royal influence ' ; in others, private influ- 
enee; in others, public clamour; in others, judicial 
teooramendation ; in others, the fiulure of legal evidence ; 
in others, the dislike of juries to the infliction of death ; 
^-operates to save the malefactor. This uncertainty of 
punishment tends, of course, to the increase of crime ; 
and thus we have a clear and sufficient explanation of 
the fitet to which I have above referred, namely, that the 
retention of the gallows is the encouragement of murder. 
It is evidently, then, no " whining seutimentalism,'* no 
" sham benevolence," that moves us to demand the 
abolition of the pain of death ; but a motive as consistent 
with justice, as it is promotive of philanthropy. 

And whilst I claim credit for good motive in myself, 
I am quite willing to extend similar justice to my oppo- 
nents. I will not say, as some do, that the defenders of 
the gallows must of necessity be blood-thirsty and savage 
individaals, who clamour for the infliction of d^th from 
motives of barbarity and revengfe. I cannot believe of 
any man that he would willingly defend the destruction 
of human life, were he not sincerely of opinion that the 
practice was necessary and indispensable ; I only think 
that he is in error in his calculations. Every one must 
wish, that the infliction of death could be discontinued, 
however some may feel that they cannot recommend the 
change we propose ; and consequently, here at least we 
can meet on ground common to all. 

Prom this point westart, then. Let each party give the 
other credit for excellence of motive, and benevolence 
of purpose: let us be mutually candid, and mutually 
respectful ; and, above all, let us open our minds widely 
and fearlessly to the truth, on whichever side we may 
find it. 

The scope of our inquiry will, I think, be plainly 
understoiod. Is the continuance of death-punishment 
for murder justifiable on grounds of necessity, morality, 
or religion 1 

(1) It wag Mid that the Oeroisn, Dalmss, was saved through 
the personal interoession of an Ulutrioos perwmage. 
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The Companion of the Tour qf France, by Gaoaaa 
Sasd. Translated by Matiu>a M. Hatis. London : 
O. Churton, Holies Street. 

This is one of the richest, the most curious, and moat 
beautifully written of the works of Madame Dudevant, 
and the translation has evidently been made with a care 
suggested by the great charm of the work. We have 
read none of the series yet with a pleasure equal to that 
with which we have perused this. In the first place, it 
presents us with a clear exposition of the system of 
Campagnonnage, or of those ancient trade-guilds which 
extend over a great part of the Continent, but which ap- 
pear to be carried nowhere to such a pitch of hostility 
between the diflferent contratemities as in France. 

In Qermany, the system of trade-guilds retains all its 
ancient completeness. Every one sees, on the public- 
roads, the Qesellen, or Hand werksburschen, — the journey- 
men, in fact, who are making the prescribed tour of the 
country to perfect themselves in their respective trades ; 
and each is assisted, when necessary, out of the guild- 
chest in each town. But in France these journeymen 
are as members of particular societies, of which two 
or more are of the same trade, and carry on the most 
bitter hostility towards each other, actually fighting 
and killing each other for ihe possession of the work of 
certain towns. This state of things, which in England 
could not last for a single week, nor indeed in a countiy 
of so completely orgamsed a police as Qermany, has led 
to great social outrages in France ; and the hero of this 
work is a young joiner, Pierre Huguenin, who having 
educated himself on his tour, came home to his native 
village and his father's shop, not only a first-rate work- 
man, but a man of fine and philosophioal mind, and of 
the most noble disposition. 

The Count de Yillepreaux is about to restore a fine 
old chapel in his castle at Yillepreaux, Pierre Hugue- 
nin's birth-place, or rather to convert it into a museum. 
Pierre's father is engaged to do this work, but as it re- 
quires very superior workmen in carving as well as 
joinering, Pierre goes to Blois to procure them, and 
brings two, — Amaury, a genius in his line, and Ber- 
richon, a good-natured, ordinary fellow. 

The Count de Yillepreaux, and his grand-daughter, 
Tseult, are astonished at the talents of Pierre and his 
friend Amaury, and still more at their superiority of 
mind and information ; and this discovery leads gradu- 
ally to a degree of intimacy, which could only take 
place in revolutionary France, but which Madame Du- 
devant loves so mudh to contemplate — ^the equalizing 
influence of merit. The development of character in the 
progress of events, is striking and various. Pierre bears 
the test of circumstances nobly, and comes forth one of 
the most beautiful of characters ; so does Tseult, and 
there grows a lasting attachment between these two, so 
unequal in the worid's eye, so equal in that of the true 
Christian philosopher. On the contrary, Amaury, with 
great genius and ambition, shows himself weak in moral 
principle, fond of pleasure, and selfish in the midst of 
all his fine sensibilities. He falls into a criminal in- 
trigue with a Madame de Frenays, and goes to Italy, to 
make himself a finished sculptor. 

The character of the old Count is well sketched. He 
is a very easy sort of liberal, professing the broadest 
principles of the revolution, but in fact as strongly 
aristocratic as anybody. To break up the liaiaon of the 
Marquise he proposes to her to marry the young 
Amaury, knowing that his arguments will produce the 
very opposite e&ct ; but his grand-daughter, hearing 
these arguments, takes them in earnest, and terrifies the 
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old man by propoAlng to cany them into effect in her 
own case. The stoiy ends only as a first part of the 
life of Pierre Huguenin. As a specimen of the beauty 
of the composition, and the profound penetration of the 
mind of Madame Dudevant into the greaX questions of 
human progress and happiness, we give the following. 
Pierre Huguenin has been wandering all night through 
the park of Yillepreauz, agitated by many conflicting 
feelings, both regarding himself and humanity in gene- 
ral, and when the light breaks he is struck for a mo- 
ment by the beauty of the scenery around, but quickly 
relapses into those melancholy- speculations which have, 
at times, afflicted every earnest lover of his race. 

" But his admiration led him by degrees to the problem 
which had haunted him all night. He had read in the 
philosophers and poets of the past age, that the cubin of 
the labourer, a meadow enamelled with flowers, and a 
field strewed with gleaners, were more beautiful than 
the parterres, the straight avenues, the clipped bushes, 
the well-rollixl turf, and the fountains ornamented with 
statues, which surround the ptdacea of the great; and as 
the idea pleased him, he had given in to the belief. But 
obliged to travel over France, from one end to the 
other, on foot, and in all seasons, he had perceiyed that 
thia nature, so vaunted in the eighteenth century, was 
nowhere to be seen on a soil divided into infinite por- 
tions, and unworthily tortured, for the supply of indi- 
vidual wants. If, from the brow of a hill he had 
delightedly contemplated a certain tract of country, it 
was because, in the distance, this division becomes 
effiused, and lost to sight; the masses re-take their 
appearance of grandeur and harmony; the beautiful 
primitive forms of the earth, the rich colour of the 
vegetation, which man can never destroy, predominate 
over, and conceal at a distance, the miserable mutilation 
they -have undei^one. But in approaching these de- 
tails, in penetrating into these perspectives, our traveller 
had always experienced a complete disenchantment. 
That, which from afar looked like a viigin forest, showed 
itself, when near, as nothing more than a succession of 
trees, planted in ill-arranged lines, upon the margins of 
an inclosure ; these trees themselves being deprived of 
their most beautiful branches, and possessing no remains 
of their primitive state. The picturesque cottages were 
squalid hovels surrounded by stagnant water, and de- 
prived of natural shelter both from the wind and sun. 
Nothing was in its proper place : the rich man's house 
destroyed the simplicity of the country ; the poor man's 
cabin took awav from the ch&teau its character of isola- 
tion and grandeur. The most beautiful meadow, for 
want of a stream of water which its owners had not the 
right, or the means of borrowing from a neighbouring 
river, often failed in verdure and freshness. There 
was no harmony, no taste, and, worse than all, no teal 
fertility.' Everywhere, the soil, abandoned to ignorance 
and cupidity, becomes exhausted without yielding 
abundance, or surrendered to the inability of the poor, 
withers in a perpetual barrenness ; while for the travel- 
ler, there is not a path which he does not seek and 
conquer in some manner, by means of his memory, or 
the agility of his body ; for the whole land is enclosed ; 
all is forbidden ground, bristling with hedges, and sur- 
rounded with ditches and palisades. The smallest 
comer of the earth is a fortress, and the law constitutes 
every step hazarded by a man upon the jealous and 
ferocious property of another, a trespass. 

" ' This, Uien, is Nature as we have made it,' thought 
Pierre Huguenin, as he traversed these deserts created 
by man. ' Can Qod recognise in it his own work 1 Is 
this the beautiful terrestrial paradise he confided to us 
to embellish and extend from horizon to horizon, over 
the face of the whole globe?' 

"At times he had crossed the mountains, following 
the track of a torrent, or had wandered in thick and 



luxuriant woods. There only, where Nature haa kepi 
herself free from man by resisting his culture, haa she 
preserved her power and beauty. 

"'Whence comes it,' he said to himself, 'that the 
hand of man is accursed, and that, only where he does 
not reign, the earth renews her luxuriance, and is inves- 
ted with grandeur ! Is labour, then, contrary to the 
divine law, or is it the law that man must labour in 
sorrow ; that he shall create nothing but uglinew and 
poverty ; that he shall exhaust instead of rendering 

f productive; that he shall destroy instead of improving 1 
s this, indeed, the valley of tears of which Cbriaiians 
speiJLl and are we only thrown into it to expiate the 
crimes of a former life in this fatal existence V 

" Pierre Huguenin had often lost himself in these hitter 
thoughts, to which he had never been able to find a 
solution. For if large estates are the best preservers of 
nature, and enable a man to unite science and laigenen 
of purpose with the work of his hands, they are none 
the less monstrous infringements on the divine right of 
mankind. They dispose of the heritage of all for the 
profit of a few ; they insolently destroy the life of the 
feeble and the disinherited, whose cries for vengeance 
vainly ascend to heaven. 

" ' And in the mean time,' said he, 'the more the 
ground is divided, the more it perishes ; the more the 
existence of some of its members is assured, the more 
the large mass of human beings languish and aoAsr. 
Ch&teaux have been destroyed, and com sown in the 
manorial parks ; each has taken unto himself a portion 
of the -soil, aud has thought himself secure. But from 
under every stone has started its troop of famishing poor, 
and the world at last finds itself too small to contain 
them. The rich are ruined and disappear in vain. 
The more bread is broken, the more numerous are the 
hands extended to receive it, while the mirade of Jesos 
no longer takes place, and no one is satisfied ; the earth 
withers, and men with it. Industry displays its mtn- 
culous powers in vain ; it creates wants that can never 
be satisfied; it lavishes enjoyments of which the human 
family cannot partake without imposing upon itself, on 
other points, privations until then unknown. Occupa- 
tion is everywhere created, and everywhere misery in- 
creases. It almost seems as though the feudal times 
were to be regretted, which nourished the slave without 
exhausting him, and while, sparing him the torments 
of a vain hope, at least remove him from the danger of 
despair and suicide.' 

" These contradictory reflections, — these distressing 
uncertainties, returned to him in proportion as the 
beauties of the lordly park of Yillepreaux revealed them- 
selves in the light of the morning. Spite of himself, 
he compared the care and intelligence which had re- 
gulated this arrangement of nature, to the effeet of 
education upon the mind and character of man. By 
pruning the useless branches of those trees, graee, 
health, and the majestic growth they acquire in climates 
warmer than our own, had been procured for them. 
By frequently cutting and watering the grass, Uiat 
admirable freshness had been imparted which it re- 
ceives from the waterfalls abounding on the sides of 
mountains. Fruits and flowers, from various regions, 
had, by management of air, light, and shade, become 
familiarized to the climate. It was a fSsctitious nature, 
but studied with such art as to resemble nature itself, 
without losing the requisite conditions of well-being, 
protection, order, and charm, indispensable to the abode 
of a civilized and refined humanity. Here was the 
abode of a civilized and refined humanity. Here was 
to be seen all the beauty of Ood's own woik, while the 
hand of man was also to be perceived, ruling in love, 
and preserving with discernment. Pierre agreed within 
himself, that in our climates, nothing more closely 
resembles divine creation. Nature, in one word, as it 
haa been defined by the philosophers who have taken 
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this word " Katare," for their BinndArd, than in OBtate 

thus laid out; while nothing is so tar removed from it, 

ms the caU«Tation attendant upon territorial diviaion, 

and the parcelling out of small proprietaries. Vast 

clearings had been effected in the manor of yillepreaux, 

which were unceasingly renewed and sown witn com, 

whose Tigour and abundance were increased tenfold b/ 

the rich^ss of the cultivation bestowed upon it. The 

g^ame, protected by the wise forethought of the master, 

was sufficienwly abundant to supply his table, without 

injuriously diminishing the produce of the soil. This 

I estate was then the idealization, and not the mutilation 

I of nature. It was well understood, well laid out, and 

' efficiently tended. It was the utile dulci of patrician 

life, which should be the normal life of all civilized 

men. 

" It was easy to recognize it as the dwelling place and 
property of a family living simply, nobly, auu in con- 
formity with the laws of Providence. And yet no poor 
man could or ought to look upon all that without hatred 
and envy ; and if the law of strength had not protected 
the rich, there is no poor man who would not have 
1 looked upon the violation of this asylum, and the pil- 
lage of this property, as legitimate acts. How then 
• can these two principles be misuie to agree ; the right of 
the fortunate man to the preservation of bis fortune, — 
the right of the needy man to the end of his misery 1 

" Both seem equally the children of God, his represen- 
tatives upon earth, his proxies, whom he has invested 
with his property and its universal cultivation. That 
rich old man who rests his silvered head, and who 
bringR up his children beneath the shelter of trees ho 
has himself planted, — would it not be a crime to snatch 
from him his estate, and throw him into the world 
ruined and a beggar] And yet this beggar, old, alas ! 
and like him the father of a family, who holds out his 
hand at the rich man's door, is it not likewise a crime 
to leave him on the highway to perish of cold, hunger, 
and grief} 

"Will it be said that the rich have enjoyed their for- 
tune long enough, and that it is the time of the poor to 
take their place at the banquet of life 1 Will this tardy 
enjoyment efface the traces of the long privations the 
poor have endured 1 Will it indemnify them for the 
past, compensate them for the ills they have 'suffered, 
and repair the disorders misfortune has brought upon 
their intellects 1 

" Will it be said that the poor have borne their suffer- 
ings long enough, and that it is the time for the rich to 
yield them their place at the banquet of life! Because 
the rich have enjoyed the gifts of Qod to the present 
day, does it follow that they should be violently deprived 
of them and plunged into misery 1 This desire of en- 
joyment which the Eternal has placed in the heart of 
man as a right, and doubtless as a dutv, does it consti- 
tute a crime which must be punished, and for which 
other men have the right to require expiation 1 More- 
over, if the poor have a right to happiness, the rich 
whom you would thus have made poor, would also have 
the right to recUim their share of happiness, and the 
right of the newly rich would be founded, like that of 
their predecessors, upon will and power. The compUlnts 
and the rebellion of these newly-made poor must then 
be decided by war, and the only possible end of such a 
war would be the extermination of the dispossessed rich. 
" Let us accept this barbarous solution, and what fol- 
lows! — the earth would then be but cleared of a small 
minority, and would remain burdened with a multitude 
of individual wants, which could only be satisfied upon 
the same conditions as have been hitherto imposed. 
Those whom pillage would have enriched, and they 
would still be in the minority, would hear groaning 
and blaspheming at their doors those who would have 
reaped nothing from the victory, and these would still 
be the most numerous. For some time you would keep 



them in order by force ; bat they would multiply, like 
grains of com, they would swell like the waves of the 
sea, and each generation would but change masters 
without seeing that yawning and bottomless abyss close, 
whence unceasingly issues the voice of suffering hu- 
manity, in a long cry of despair, malediction, insult, and 
menace. Must we then abandon ourselves upon this 
&tal declivity, where chastisements succeed to chastise- 
ments, disasters to disasters, victims to victims 1 Or 
must we leave things as they are, perpetuate the iniquity 
of exclusive rights, of unequal divisions, place a privi- 
leged class upon immovable thrones, and condemn whole 
nations to misery, the scaffold, or the prison? 

" Let us return to the division of which our fathers 
dreamed. The world has been divided by them ; let us 
divide it still further ; let our children divide it again 
to infinity, for they arc ever muUipljing, and each 
generation requires a new division which will continu- 
ally reduce the domain of our ancestors and the inhe- 
ritance of our descendants. With time each man will 
then arrive at the possession of a grain of sand, at least 
if famine and other causes of destruction which bar- 
barism engenders, do not mercifully come to decimate 
the population once in a century. And, as barbarism 
is the ineritable result of such division, and of absolute 
individuality, the future of humanity depends upon 
plague, war, convulsion of all kinds, and scourges of 
every nature best calculated to bring back the infancy 
of the world, to render the human species rare and few, 
to re-commence the ferocious empire of Nature, and to 
substitute Uie brutalizing forms of savage life for those 
we now groan under. More than one brain of the 
nineteenth century, not reputed ferocious or insane, 
has, for want of finding a better, arrived at this absurd 
and anti-human conclusion, whether viewing it from a 
social, or taking it at an individual point of view. 

" In the midst of all these hypotheses, the worthy 
Pierre, being unable to contemplate any of them without 
horror or fear, was seized with an access of despair. 
He forgot the progress of the hours and the sun whicby 
rising above the horizon, measured his daily work. He 
fell with his face to the ground, wringing his ^hands 
amidst torrents of tears." 



The Labourer, No. Q,— for September. 

"The Labourer*' is an active, strong, and effective 
labourer in the cause of the people ; and this number is 
an especially capital one. It opens with a buoyant and 
deeply imaginative poem, called " Lord Lindsay," by 
Ernest Jones. Then follows an able paper on Co-opera- 
tion ; and an entertaining notice of Tannahill. The 
"Insurrections of the People" has now reached the 
seventh chapter, the present one being on the Jacquerie. 
These papers are peculiarly interesting. They show 
what the people from age to age have endured ; how 
uneasy they have been under the harrows of oppression, 
and how fierce have been all their outbreaks, Irom the 
want of that intelligence which they are now in pos- 
session of ! Yet, turning to the article on Co-openttion, 
we are compelled to ask, as we contemplate the picture 
here presented. What have the People yei gained by 
all their intelligence, and their zealous endeavours to 
benefit their own condition, and reap the first-fruits of 
their labours 1 



" The history of these isles for the past sixtj years has been a 
sad and eTentful history ; it is erentfol in unbinding all the ties 
that united society together. In Scotland, the families of the 
Macdonalds and Maclauchlans have been turned out of their 
own highland glens ; their cottages liave been uprooted to make 
way for sheepwalks and mansions. In Ireland, unharay Ire- 
land, mnrder at noon-dav was lately almost the rule, and safe^ 
the exception ; the pistol-shot of the mad and nnfortnnate en- 
minal was answered by the muaket-baU of the slaves hired and 
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edacAted to ihoot ind kill the diieontented. And wHy is this 
state of things P is it natnnJP No I it is nnnatand ; bnt money 
has been courted, and labour has been ipimed ; — those ties that 
should bind man to home, wife and diildren, have been broken 
asunder, — and the very name of fatherland has been uprooted. 
This is not the result of one Act of Parliament, or the deeds of 
one ministry — it is the effect of a lawless and plundering system 
practised by landlords and moneymongers, supported and ho- 
noured by a government preferring the smiles of one rich and 
mistaken man to the comfort ana good wishes of many thou- 
sands of industrious families. But the day of retribution will — 
it must come ; yes ! ere many years elapse, England, this land 
of seeming peace, will murmur louder and longer than she ever 
has done. Look around for these things, and you may now see 
the future coming. The black miners of the north are in a 
discontented state. Yorkshire and Lancashire will soon present 
a scene of distress, such as men living never witnessed. Already 
yams are selling badly, spinning is not profitable — the products 
of LoweU in America are competing with those of Manchenter. 
How much better is it for the touer and operative, aided by 
machinery, that can now do the work that 160 men were 
required to do, when spinning was performed on the old system P" 

It is this melancholy soene, and more melancholy 
proepeet, that make men now tnut to co-operation for a 
remedy. Whaterer this great principle shall accom- 
pliah, it must be conceded that the Cbartista are trying 
ita power on the most ipirited and extensive scale. 
They have already subscrioed nearly 40,000/. and pur- 
chased four estates, on which they are locating them* 
selves. Numbers of lookers on, as on all such occasions, 
indeed, prognosticate ruin and disappointment for the 
experiment. Let us hope for a far different result. Let 
us trust that If there be errors in the mode of carrying 
out their plans, these may be shown by further experience, 
and avoided. For the sake of thousands of our working 
men* who are looking to these schemes as a mode of 
escape from a life of anxiety and privation that crushes 
them to the earth, let us hope^hat success may continue 
to attend their attempt to save out of their little earn- 
ings, and to obtain a home of peace and honest labour. 
The experiment is certainly a great and momentous 
one, and is carrried on with a ceal that is astonishing. 

But co-operation must aid this and similar experi- 
ments in other ways. It must aid in reducing the 
taxation that weighs on our manufacturing system like 
a nightmare. It must aid in establishing better rela- 
tions with foreign nations, so that they shall more and 
more take our manufactured articles, and above all in 
turning our vast territory of India into a field of labour 
and production, instead of one of war and wa^te, so that 
our fellow subjects there shall send cheap cotton and 
sugar to us, and lake our manufactures, as they then 
might do, to on amount which would keep all our mills 
going at a profitable price. Here is a wiae field for the 
most powerful exertions of the best men in our new 
Parliament. 
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Sctnes /ram the Bible. By the Rtv. J. Wrui, A.M. 

William Collins. 

CSAP. 1 :*-** Among all the volumes which have come from the 
in of man, where shall we find pictures like thoee of the Bible P 
ow many scenes has the pencil laboured to portray, and how 
manv has the fanqr found amnsonent in crmting, but where 
shall we meet scenes like these P In the first pages of the 
Bible the world is sttU voune, — so beautiful and true is the 
picture of its youth whicn is there exhibited." 

We so entirely agree in this sentiment with the Rev. 
Mr. Wylie, that we consider his own *' Scenes from the 
Bible,** a work of supererogation. Almost all attempts 
to embellish and dramatiae parts of the Holy Scriptures 
have been £dlnres;~of those destined for the young, 
we think " Patriaiohal Timea," by Miss O'Keefe, and 
'« Tales of Palestine," by Miss Marilnean, are about the 
beit^ or l«Mi objeetionable, not forgetUng Hannah 



More's " Sacred Dramas." There is not mucb aasninp- 
tion in their aims,— they do not pretend to elear-np, 
explain, or amplify, what is involved in the sublime 
mists of ages ; nor do tbey endeavour to turn myths 
into real events. 7he (Germans have been more suc- 
cessful ; Qessner's Death of Abel, Krummacher, in his 
Parables, and Herder, too, have preserved the simpli- 
city, and somewhat of the sublimity of Scripture. 
*' JJreams after reading (he Bible,** would have been 
a more appropriate title to this book of Mr. Wylte's^ 
" Lucus d non Ivcevdo,** its motto! In scene 4tb, 
" Paradise Lost," we have a well-arranged combat be- 
tween £ve and the Serpent. 

" This line of policy which Satan adopted in commencing the 
war, he has employed substantially all alooff in carrying the 
war out. Uniting boldness with cunning, his aim has ever 
been to seize on the dtadeL Ue did not lie in wait at the ntes 
of Paradise, — be took up his position in the very heart of the 
garden. Furious storms has he often raised vrithout the 
Church, but his CTand aim has ever been to lead his armies 
wifhin her ; here his most deadly policy has been carried on. 
He has seised upon her 0v^«, ner mnuter$^ her taeramfnfs; 
and as he taught at the i)eginning the lying serpent to disooviae 
from the Tree of Knowledge, so has he planted his emissaries 
in the chair of truth, and taught them by lying words to 
deceive and destroy the unwary and the simple." 

The direct inference to be drawn from the above is, 
that pulpits, ministers, sacraments, and churches, are 
things to be avoided, — a po8ition, we think, the Rev. 
Mr. nylie is not prepared to grant. In page 44, we 
find that the "assault was so adroitly conducted by 
Satan, that Eve was wounded even before she was 
aware that the contest had commenced, or had time to 
put on lier armour,*" — a singularly infelicitous figure 
this! 

Here, as elsewhere, the reverend author uses ana- 
chronisms in language ; we think he must have been 
the orator who "threw his gauntlet into the arena !" 
In the "Ark of Bulrushes," he makes the following 
comment on the edict of Pharaoh, — the finding of 
MoBCS : — 



" Thiu the cruel law, which was to destroy the Clwrei, and 
the Saviour^ who was to deliver her, came together." 

Our author is skilful in typifying. Pharaoh is the 
type of Caesar Augustu(i, and the laying of Moses in 
the cradle of bulrushes, is typical of the babe bom in a 
stable, and laid in a manger. By thoee who admire 
this style of book, this may be considered good of the 
kind ; but wc ended our perusal in the fbll persuasion 
that the first chapter is the best of the volume. 



Edward Orland; or TnOhand Untruth. By'U-^ Hscx- 
xoHDwiOKi. J. Masters^ Aldengate-atreet lime, 
pp. 348. 

This may be styled a good book, in the popular sense of 
the word. It is a simple and domestic tale, or rather a 
series of conversations, enforcing the importance of 
Trutfi by the fear of discovery, and the attendant dis- 
grace of Fahehood. Cannot Truth be loved for its 
purity, beauty, and heavenly-mindcdncss ? Edward 
Orland is a child^s book of a very serious and religious 
kind. There is, however, a discrepancy between its 
precept and its example. The perpetual recurrence 
of "dimpled checks/* — " flowing ringlets," — "twining 
locks," — "glowing cheeks," — "pouting with beautiful 
lips,"--is calculated to make external qualities very pro- 
minent ; all proper in a painter, but not in a moralist. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF PACTS AND OPINIOHS OONNEOTBD WITH GBNBSAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



A JktimaA Scale ijf Coitu. — The fabject of an alteration in 
the codstinff ooina of UiIb realm leems at laat to haye taken root 
in the minds of oiir GoTernment, aa well aa of the people. The 
expedient^ of a reform ia pretty generally admitted, since no 
! one can eall onr present system a good one, who ia acquainted 
jl with the coinage of onr continental neighbonrs. Let me, then, 
', now lay down a foundation for a new scale of coins, ujpon which 
.| to raise a stmcture, at onoe firm, compact, and beautiful. 
I < Befwe haying down a new itystem wr England, let us take a 
I ' glance at other decimal systems at present used on the Cooti- 
i' nent, to see if any can serre ns for a good model. France, 
> thanka to the revolution, possesses a oecimal system. The 
' lowest coin ia a dedme , equal to 1-1 00th part of our penny ; the 
nest ia a centime, worth 10 decimea, equal to the l-lOth of a 
penny ; 100 centimes make a franc, equal to 10«^., which is the 
nighest coin in that system. A louis, however, is worth 20 
francs, but thia bears a vigintal, not a decimal, relation to a 
fnukc ; all their accounts being kept in francs, the louis being 
used only in circulation. This is a perfect decimal system ; but 
there is this disadvanta^ in it, — that the first division is useless, 
and the franc too low in value for the greatest coin. If the 
system started with a centime, and had coins worth 10, 100, 
1000 centimes, it would be simpler, and better suited to com> 
merce. 

In the Netherlands a very good decimal system has been 
introduced. The lowest coin is a cent, equal to ^ths of a far- 
thing ; the next a florin, equal to 20d. ; and the higliest coin is 
a gold piece worth 10 ilorins, or 200 English pence. The 
greatest coin is eqoal to 1000 of the least. This system, rather 
than the French, seems best adapted to serve us as a model. 

In arranging a new system, we must be careful to arrange it 
so that the existing one mar glide easily into it. We must 
recollect that all accounts wiU have to be transferred into the 
new system, that all prices of commodities mnst be transferred 
likewise, and that great confusion will arise if one system does 
not exactly represent the other. To this cause I attribute the 
rejection of the learned Dr. Bowring's system bv the House of 
Commons. He thinks the pound sterling should be retained, 
and this he makes the basis of his system. By thia means the 
value of copper coins is reduced 4 per cent., which presents an 
impassable barrier to the adoption of such a system. 

My readers will now please to consider well the system I lay 
down. There mnst be four coins, the highest of which must be 
worth 1000 of the lowest. This is the only foundation of a good 
system. To accommodate this arrangement to current coins, I 
aelect the farthing for the lowest coin ; therefore the highest 
coin must contain 1000 farthings. To complete the decimal 
scale, we must have a coin worth 10 farthings, and another 
worth 100 farthings. Thus, each column to the left is worth 
ten times the column to the right, as in whole numbers. The 
ferthings take the place of units ; therefore, every amount will 
represent exactly aa manj ftirthings as the number contains 
units ; thus, every sum of monev takes the form of a whole 
number, with a mark or point to divide off the highest coin ; so 
that, properly speaking, every amount will appear as a decimal 
number. Thni system is diametrically opposite to Br. Bowring's; 
he fixes upon the highest existing coin, I upon the lowest, as a 
standajd basis. 

Three of the above coins must necessarily be new ones, as we 
have none to represent 10, 100, or 1000 farthings now. Their 
names I propose to be the Dent, Sol, Libra, which will not 
inteifera materially with any nation's eoins. If we adopt, as 
Dr. Bowring suggests, the French names, centime and decime, 
lot coins having a different specific value to those of the same 
name in France, much confusion must necessarily arise from the 
two nations hating different coins of the same name. I would 
suggest, aa dassieal names that should at once express their 
Talne, the Latin words for 10, 100, 1000 ; vi£.,Decem, Centum, 
Mille. The values would be as follows *. — 1 decern = 10 far- 
things; 1 centum ^ 100 frrthingai 1 mille = XQOO farthings. 
These names sound harmonious, and I am sure would be very 
appropriate. But I flift chose lihn, Sol, Dent, that the initiala 



/. #. d. might still be preserved nnder the following form — I. M,d.f. 
or /./., so that two columns might sufilce to contain idl amounts ; 
the first containing the libras, the second the farthings. If, 
however, the QAcen should graciously consider that royal names 
should be affixed to the new coins, let them stand thus : — 10 
farthings = 1 noble; 10 nobles =: 1 Albert; 10 Alberts = 1 
Victoria. This nomenclature would at once commemorate the 
reignbg sovereign's name in whose reign the decimal system 
was introduced, together with her husband's. In looking over 
the coins of other nations, I find that in Sweden they have a 
coin called a Caroline, equal to Is. 2</., so that a female nnine 
for a coin is not without a precedent ; in France, 20 francs 
make a Louis, which is a man's name ; so that our Queen « ill 
be perfectly justified in affixing her own and her consort's 
names to the new coins, if she think proper. 

The coins in which accounts will be Kept in the new syj^em 
are as follows :— farthing, value as at present ; dent = 10/ ; 
sol == 10 dents = 10(y. ; libra = 10 sols = 100 dents =r= 1000 
farthings. In the present coinage, the libra will be worth 
1/. Os. lOd., the sol 2«. Id., and the dent 2i^.; so that the 
present copper coinage will be retained, with the addition of a 
new coin worth 2^<f., which will be a fine coin in copper. The 
sol will be a very convenient coin in silver, and the liura in gold. 
These coins can be divided to suit the purposes of circulation. 

The decimal sytitem, however it be arranged, will have the 
advantages of uniformity and simplicity. A trial of a few 
sums in decimals will convince any one of this. A great saving 
of figures and mental labour vrill ensue, consequently of time 
also. Every arithmetical calculation wiU be simplified to such 
a degree, that any one who has learnt the four fundaroeutal rules 
of arithmetic can apply them instantly to money-snros ; and hD 
the complexities of compound arithmetic will be avoided. The 
beauty also of this system will be apparent to most ; for who 
has not admired our denary system of notation P Let us, then, 
apply this admirable system to our coinage, without delay. 

Another, not insignificant advantage, will be, that tedious 
computations can be made by logarithms ; for when our money 
is represented decimally, logarithmical arithmetic mw be applied 
with equal facility as to decimal quantities now. This will be 
an advantage, as every one who understands and has used loga^ 
rithms can testify. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that a motion for the introduction 
of a decimal system of coins and keeping accounts will be 
brought before Parliament next session, and also that it may 
meet with suc(%8S. Let us not slumber nor sleep, for be assurecl 
it will be of benefit to us all. It is a matter in which the poor, 
as well as the rich, are deeply interested. Dr. Bowring will not 
let it drop, I fed assured; may other honourable members 
follow his example. Jacia. 

Edgbatton^ Bumdnffkam, 

Model Lodgma-Eomefor Toung Men in WarehemeSy «/r.— 67, 
Miller-tired, Ohsgom, ISik Sejdemher, 1847— Dkar Six,->I 
hare to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed favour of the 
2d inst., and am g^ that y<m appreciate the importance of a 
model lodffing-hoQse for young men in waiehoiiaes,and merehants' 
oonnting-nonaea, etc. 

My plan ie of itself simple, and is aa follows i — 

"Fiord I propose to raise the neeessaiy capita] in the same 

manner as that of the labouring classes ; vis. : bv shares of 10/. 
each, issued only to hond fide parties, who vrould invest their 
money in it only in a benevolent point of view. 

Second. — In order that pecuniary profit might not be the 
temptation, I would Hmit tne profits applicable to division to 
6 or 6 per cent. 

Third. — ^That all profits above such, be appropriated entirely 
towards additional comforts, etc., to the inmates. 

Fourth. — ^That every comfort attainable in a private dweUing, 
be procurable in this institution. 

F^h,—\ wonld propose that a library of naeAd and enter- 
taining hooka for the ose of the inmatea he added to the 
eatahliHUBenty for vhiflh a ansU warn be chugedfor the purpose 
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of keepinif the booki in good order, andedding all new books of 
merit. 

SixH.--Thwt the principal daily newipapen and periodicals 
be regnlarljT filed. 

Seoemik,'-^! oonaider it of paramoont importance that eyery 
enooaragement be given to the formation of the young men into 
a society for diiooarsin^ and debating upon all important topics 
(always exoepting religions subjects). 

Eiffhlh, — To provide for the health and cleanliness of the 
inmsies, shower-baths oc^ht to be erected. 

NitUk, — ^I consider it of great importanee that a system of 
religions observance be practised, and I would strenuously urge 
the propriety of family worship being strictly attended to every 
evening ; and for tliis reaaon, a minister, (no matter of wliat 
Ckritium denomination, but of decided piety) ought to be the 
manager. 

TetUh,'-'! should consider it would confer a vast benefit upon 
the yonnr men, if classes were formed for their improvement, 
such as French, German, and Spanish language classes. Mathe- 
matical and rhetoric classes, etc. ; and I would also urge the 
propriety of engaging eminent men to give lectures occasionally 
on miportant sulgeets, perhaps under diMussion at their Debating 
Society. 

EUeenik, — ^Mannal exercises must be attended to, and hence 
I would suggest gymnastics, quoiting, etc., be provided. 

In the above 1 have merelv given an ouuine of my views. 
Much remains to be added. llie importance of the subject few 
will deny : the subject has engrossed my attention for the last 
two years, and the more I have thought upon it, the more I 
have become convinced of its utility, for the reasons I mentioned 
in my last letter. 

In my own limited sphere, I have no influence ; hence my 
troubling von. You have done much towards the spreading of 
liberal and philanthropic views, and I trust that yon will not now 
rest from doing more. Much jrot remains to be done; your 
interest and influence in the philanthropic world is extensive. 
I trust, then, that if yon see the importance of this subject in 
the sane light as I do, that you will not hesitate to use your 
influence for its advancement. My object may be summed up in 
a few words — ** not to cure vice, but to prevent it." I trust 
you will be kind enough to give me your opinion upon the 
subject, fully and candidly, whenever time will permit you, 
And believe me to remain, with much respect, 
Dear Sir, yours very truly, 

WUUam Bowiii, Eiq, George J. Robirtson. 

A Plea for ike l7iMrMD/;oy«<;.---Believing that Williaro Howitt 
is a well-wishing friend to the useful and operative class, I am 
desirous of canvassing his opinion as to a large amount of benefit 
that might be awarded to that lar^ portion of mechanics and 
artificers who are at this present time totally unemployed, and 
consequently in most distressed circumstances. 

Wliat is required. Sir, is simply agitating the master em- 
ployers for a reduction of the hours of labour from twelve to 
ten, or nine, or even eight, hours per day, and giving the over- 
time to the unfortunate unemployed. By this means, generally 
carried out in London, 200 or 300 journeymen in the printing 
business alone (as an example) might be immediately employed, 
who have been for months in a state of the most unwilling idle- 
ness, and consequent distress. Call a public meeting at Far- 
ringdon Hall, to consider tltis proposition. Let the people's 
press energetically enforce the same ; call on the masters, by 
polite remonstrance, to begin this work of humanity. Some 
little energetic pleading wiU bring e^ual justice to beair on all 
men. Why should such an unchristian partiality remain un- 
checked, as loading a certain portion of journeymen with full 
work, and denying the same altogether to others, equally good, 
equally deserving P If employers have recklessly brought the 
evil upon unfortunate men oy overcrowding their business with 
apprentices, then surely they cannot deny a little amelioration 
by an act of justice. Are the editors afraid of the frowns of the 
fnU-emploven joumevmen P If so, are they fit for the trust P 
The time nas learfully arrived that all trades over-crowded with 
surplus labour must energetically speak out, and inquire where 
the^ responsibility rests, of avaricious, covetous men plunging 
their fellow men into miserable destitution. 

The draper* have reduced the hours from nine to seven ; the 
oarpenten succeeded in shortening Saturday to four o'clock ; 
the Maaehester journeymen have half a day given them . Surely 
the London unemployed should not sit down in apathy. 

A SUBaORlBBR TO HoWlTT*S JOUKKAL. 



St. Paturat Mvtital Improvememt Society, No. ?• Ckarlet^reet 
Boit^ HoMpstead-road ; mttUuted l&47.-^iBr-I lui^^ deUyed 
to acknowledge the receipt of your kind answer to my applica- 
tion for advice, relating to the formatk>n of a Mutual Improve- 
ment Society, in oider that you might be made acquainted with 
our proceedings. I have tuen the liberty of endoeing a pro- 
spectus. We now number twenty-three members. We have 
one of our weekly meetings devoted to the reading of extracts 
from standard works, and conversion tiiereon, either rdaiing 
to the style of the reader, or the subject read ; the next to dis- 
cussion ; the third to the deUveij of lectures or essays, by the 
n-.pmbers, in rotation ; and the fourth to i^neral amusement. 
We take in " Blackwood's," " Taifs," " Doughw Jerrold's," and 
the "Mechanic's" Magaxines; ** Howitf s," the " PSeoplc's," 
and " Chambers's" Journals ; the !* Athenseam," and the ** Land 
we Live in ;'* and are endeavouring to form a library ; but, of 
course, with our small income, much cannot be done in that way. 
We receive persons of either sex above the age of fifteen, and 
have commenced classes on the different subjects mentioned in 
our prospectus. 

If you should not deem ns unworthy of notice, perhaps you 
wodd favour us by noticing our attempt in your Journal ; and 
might I, without offending, add, that any old volumes, that may 
be to you or your friends oomparatively useless, would be moat 
gratefully received. Hoping you will excuse this freedom, I 
have the honour to remain, 

Tours most respectfully, 

S. MORTDCXS. 

Soir/e at the NoHohoI Hall, U honour of ike return to 
Pariiament of W. J. Fox.^Tbis demonstration was crowdcdly 
attended, and the whole evening passed off veiy delightfully, 
not a little of its pleasure being owing to good arrangementa. 
On the platform were, with W. J. Fox, who apppeared in 
excellent health and spirits, Mr. Humphries Parry, Dr. Epps, 
Mr. Beggs, Mr. Lovett in the chair, Mr. and Mrs. Howitt, 
Thomas Cooper, Mr. Peter Taylor, jun., Mr. Cooke, hnd Mr. 
Yapp from the Whittington Club, Mr. Holyoake, Dr. Oxley, 
etc., etc. There were also two ^ntlemen from Oldham, active 
members of Mr. Fox's committees, who appeared highly 
delighted with the proceedings. There was much animated 
speaking, and Mr. Fox displayed his usual impressive eloquence. 
He stated it as a very interesting fact, that it was entirely owing 
to liis lectures, delivered in that hall, that he had been invited 
to Oldham. Tliat this invitation proceeded from the operatives, 
though it was afterwards seconded warmly by the other clHsses, 
and that the whole ele^ion had been conducted on the purp&t 
principles, not a penny being allowed to be spent by hioi on the 
occasion. This is a good example to the working classes, all over 
the kingdom, and shows wliat is within their power. 

Mr. Stourbridge, Miss Thornton, and Mrs. Dixon, added much 
to the evening, by their delightful singing. 
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LAURA BBIDOMAN. 
Bt Mabt Hovitt. 

The old and noble fiunilj to which we all belong — 
that of human nature — gives indUputablo evidence by 
its deeds of love and mercy, by its forbearance and its 
patience of its divine parentage, and that it may legiti- 
mately call Ood its Father. One of these beautiful 
evidences of mercy and love is exhibited in the case of 
the blind, deaf, and dumb girl, of whom we have given a 
portrait this week. 

Little did the poor parents of I^ura Bridgman think, 
when they mourned over her puny diseased frame, 
and whilst they witnessed the terrible aiHiction which 
threatened her early life, and then closed up otit by one 
the outward portals of knowledge — sight, hearings and 
speech; and dulled even the senses of tdtte and smell; 
walling up, as it were, the little living sotil In an im 
penetrable dungeon, from which there could be no de- 
liverer but death, that a miracle as great almost as that 
performed by the DiWne Master lumself on the dead 
daughter of Jairus, should be performed in the case of 
this their onlv child. A miracle of divine and human 
love, which should not only gain access to the captive 
soul itself, but which should, like the gndtt of mustard 
seed, spring up into a large and spreading tree, under 
whose branches others, sorrowing and alfiictcd like her- 
self, should find shelter and alleviation. 

Charles Dickens was, we believe, the first person who 
made the name of Laura Bridgman known to the 
British public. lie saw her on his visit to Uie Bhnd 
Asylum at Boston ; ho says of her : — 

I saw before me a girl blind, denf, and dumb, a flair yonng 
creature, with every human faculty and hope and power or 
goodness and affection inclosed within her delicate frame, 
and but one outward sense — the sense of touch. There she 
was before nje, built up as it were in a ttarble cell, impervious 
to any ray of light or particle of souna, with her poor white 
hand passing through a chink in tlie wall, beckoning to 
some good man for help, that an immortal soul might be 
awakened. 

And a good man, a Bnmarltan, Indeed, answered to 
the beckoning appeal of tiiat small hand, and conducted 
her by it into light and Vnowlodpc, and into the daily 
communication also of good to others, 'rhis excellent 
man, whose name ought to bo reverenced as one of tlie 
greatest benefactors of suffering humanity, is Dr. Howe, 
of Boston, who thus writes in a letter to ourselves, dated 
July 31, of the present year: — 

I havc,of couree, Imd great pleasure in being inatnimental in 
saving Lanra Bridgman troiu the moral and iutellectuid dark- 
ness in which she was plunged, but I have had almost as 
much satisfaction from witnessing the manireetations of 
human sympathy and love which the simple story of her case 
has called forth from every part of the world. 

Everything which brings out the hidden bat innate virtues 
of humanity ; everything which puts aside for a moment tlie 
selfishness and egotism that obscure its native qualities of 
love and sympathy, and shows the heart of man beating in 
unison with the joys and woes of his fellows ; every such 
thing I consider a compliment to me as one of the race. 

The cose of Laura Bridgman has done this in a striking 
manner, and certainly she can sav that it has been better for 
her generation that she lived in it. 

Is there not something very touching about it ? A poor 
diseased child jived away up in the wild mountains of New 
Uampehire, her soul buried a thousand fathoms deep— so 
deep that no one could reach it or make a sign to it— under 
the burden of blindness, deafness, and mutism. But it was 
known that that soul was alive and struggling to get out into 
oonminnion with oiher souls; and a hopeful man went to 
work to Old her, and toiled on for years, receiving at first a 
faint signal of recognition from below, and getting nearer and 
nearer, while people from oil porta of the worid looked 



eogerly on, and uttered their words of encouragement ; and 
when the child was raised by the hand and came out and 
walked with her fellows, all the people raised a ohoat of joy, 
and poor little Laura Bridgman was raised into the bnmaii 
family with a heartier shout of welcome than a purple-boni 
princess. 

Yes, this deaf, dumb, blind and half taught giil is 
perhaps more widely known, and looked upon with man 
kindly interest, than any person of her age in the world. 

People eare not that an heir is born to the wealth of tha 
Esterhozyt ; the world regards not the scion of a noble 
stock, that inherits every advanugeand eveiy grace, so mucU 
as it does the simple sufierer whose only claim upon their 
sympathies were her many privations, whose only fortune was 
her misfortune ! 

All this is to me most. gratifying, for it shows me my 
bi other man putting aside for a moment his artificial cha- 
racter, and answering the strong appeal to Ida heart in his 
native language of love. 

The print of which you speak is the same that was pub- 
lished in this country, and represents Laura Bridsmon at her 
favourite occupation of teaching Oliver Caswell, who is as 
blind, deaf, and speechless is helistf . 

It is now just ten yesn ti&ce Lanra Bridg- 
man was placed, by the consent of her parents, under 
the care of this excellent man* Sh« Was at that time 
nearly eight years old, of a well-fbrmed figure; to quote 
from Dr. Howe's own words, **A ittongly •marked, 
nervous, sanguine temperament; a larM and beautifully- 
shaped head, and the whole syilcm m healthy action." 
Tins was a favourable organization te begin with, and 
the system which was pursued with ber, one in which 
philosophy and affection were most admirably united, 
has been one of the most beautiful and successful expe- 
riments in education which has ever been made. ** At 
first,'* lays Dr. Howe, in his report of her case. — 

The piootos of teaching ber was mechanical, and the 
success about as great as teaching a knowing dog a variety 
of tricks. The poor child had sate in mute amazement, and 
patiently imltnted every thing which her teacher did, but 
now the ttitth began to flash upon her; her intellect began 
to woric ; she perceived that here was a way by which she 
could herseii make a sign of anything that was in her own 
mind and draw it into another mind, and at once hereounte- 
nance lighted up with a human expression ; it was no longer 
a dog or parrot ; it was an immortal spirit, eagerif seizing 
upou a new link of union with other spirits! 1 could almost 
fix upon the moment when this truth dawned upon her mind, 
and spread its light to her countenance ; I aaw thai tlie great 
obstacle was o\eruome, and that henceforth nothing but 
patience and peraeverauce, but plain and straightforward 
iifurts, were to ue used. 

Year by year went on, and every step in the progress 
of this human development was one of encouragement 
and hope. The most bcautif\il moral being revealed 
itself, and the love which was expended upon her, called 
forth a pure and loving natuiY, which was akin to angels. 
Horace Mann, the well-known secretary to the Board of 
Education, has written so truthfully of the pure soul 
that was slumbering within its prison-house, that we 
must be permitted to quoth his words: — 

We have seemed to see, says he, the majestie form of 
Mother Nature, standing serene but awful over the cradle of 
this unconscious infant, when scarcely two years old, and 
looking OS if entranced and lost in the contemplation of some 
sublime purpose for its salvation from the erroni of the world. 
Severe, yet radiaat with love, she watches it, till in a moment 
of lofty and holy passion she ezclaima, * Thet will I save from 
the follies and vanities which invade the soul through the 
eye; thee will I save from the contaminations that pour their 
sweet poison into the heart through the ear ; those yet an- 
stained and guileless lips I will save trom the utterance of 
anger, and inhumanity, and irreveronce, for it is better that 
they should have no power to praise their Maker than that 
they should learn to curse his ofiiipring ; thee will I save firom 
the debasements of appetite, by which so many millions ars 
degraded below the brutes ;' and adapting the action to the 
word, she sears the eyeballs of her lovely child as with a 
red hot iron, she closes the portals of her ears as in eternal 
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flUenoe, tod pnto an eTerlasting teal apoo her yet InDooent 
lipt. At once to this cbild'a cioul the noivene of light and 
beauty beoome coloarieu and Uaok; morning and evening 
now no more; all voicee now forcTer bushed in silence; from 
the windows and the gardens aU peifiime and delicious odour 
Tanished ; from all viands and beverages, thongh rich and 
Toloptoous as those which grace the banqnet of princes, all 
flsToum were exhaled and lost. She was alone--alone in a 
more signifieent sense than erer the captive was alone in his 
dangeon, or the shipwrecked mariner in the solitndes of 
oeeaii. Her entombed -spirit sought for egress, bnt on every 
side it met, as it were, with the cold obstructions of deatli. 
Thvs did It Ue for yeara None but ibe omniseieat coald 
know the bistoiy of that soul, or read the records of its lonely 
consciousness. But during the six years that she remained 
in this Condition her mind was not whoUy inactive. There 
was a simple avenue, the sense of touch, the narrowest and 
straitest of all the avenues to thought, which had not been 
baited up against all approach of external things. Through 
this avenue a few gleams of light, reflected thitherward by 
chance, and with long intervals between their coming, reached 
her spirit in its nrison from the world of radiance and beauty 
and activity witnout. These were enough to quicken the 
germs of thought that nature had implanted there. These 
were enough to apprize her that there were living objects 
around her, and on these objects her spontaaeons affections 
fastened. Through this scarcely visiUe aperture in the 
otherwise impenetrable walls tliat surronnded her, the ten- 
drils of affection found a passage, and entwined themselves 
around every object which they touched. Think of the 
spirit of this child lying for six long years at the gate of the 
onlj entrance through which any semblance of external 
objects or any elements of thought could find access to it 
from abroad! Watching and waiting at this gate, how in- 
tensely must it have longed, yearned, ^ped for the approach 
of some new messerger from the world without! 

Love like that which dwelt within tho breast of oar 
BftTionr was the new messenger which came to the 
chinks in the prison-honse, and whispered to the captire 
angel within. Love and pity, and all the christian vir- 
tues took her to themselves ; she was kindred to them — 
she was the child of their adoption. •• They saw in her,** 
as Elihu Burritt sa/s, " a candidate for immortal glorj — 

A being that, deaf, dumb, and blind as she was, could 
be made to sing, and bear the angels sing, in heaven, and 
see and taste all the beatitudes enjoyed there by spirits that 
never were pent in clayey tabernacles as windowless ss hers 
on earth. And they went to work, and edneated that single 
sense of feeling to the nicest susceptibilities. And they 
made a wooden alphabet, they made wooden models of ideas, 
of tilings that had been, are, and shall be in the worid. And 
these she touched most thoughtfolly, as if listening for the 
music of a new existence ; and, wonderful ! her fingers' ends 
became endowed with faculties almost miraculous, and filled 
her mind with astonishing revelations of things present, past, 
and to come. Her little white, whispering, lovintf*, listening 
fingers touched the record of the olden years, beyond the 
Flood, till they felt the branches of the forbidden tree, and 
the locks of murdered Abel, and the surges that beat against 
Noah'a helmless ark, and the eradle of the Hebrew baby iu 
the bulrushes, and the tremulous base of Sinai, and David's 
harp, and the face of the infant Emmanuel in the manger, 
and the nails tliat fastened him to tho cross, and their deep 
prints, that uubeliexing Thomas felt after the resurrection ; 
aud with his faith, on shorter evidence, she too had cried, in 
the voiceless language of hrr heart, * My Lord I and my 
God!' 

Blind, and deaf, and damb as she was, she was beau- 
tiful in the sight of God and man ; and, as year by year 
wont on, the annual report of the progress of her case 
was looked forward to by the wise and the good of all 
countries with the intensest interest ; to psychologists 
and moral philosophers, to the religions and the benevo- 
lent world, she waa alike an object of interest. 

From the report of 1846 we will make a few extracts. 
She was at that time sixteen, and as her health was not 
as good as it hadhitherto been, considerable anxiety was 
felt about her. 



It has always been strictly charged upon Ler teachers 
says this Report, and I am sure never forgotten by them, 
that they are to guard against too great mental activity. 
But it is almost impracticable to prevent her from studying, 
for her common conversation is m the spirit of inquiry ; so 
that it is possible her physical health has suffered from it. 
She will not admit that she is unwell ; indeed, she probably 
conceals fh)m herself the fiict that she is so. But, firora 
whatever cause her present indbposition has arisen, every 
effort will be made to remove it« She has already learned to 
ride on boneback, and takes gentle exercise in this way. 
every da^, upon a pony, which» of course, has to be guided 
by a seeing person. 

Her mind has developed itself during the last year in a 
remarkable manner, as will be seen in the specimens of her 
writing and conversation. It is very fortunate that I was 
able to obtain as a successor to Miss Swift, her former able 
and excellent teacher, a young lady fhlly equal to the difficult 
task of conducting her eduoauon. Indeed, to Miss Swift and 
Miss Wight belong, far more than to any other ner»ons, the 
pure satisfaction of having been instrumental in tiie beautiful 
development of Laura's cliancter. 

The last year, especially, has been one of great difilculty 
and great danger; for the period has anived when the natural 
tendency of every human soul to separate aud independent 
individualism becomes very strong; — that critical period 
when there is often a severe and sometimes a fatal struggle 
between the conservative spirit of the old, who would smut 
the growth of the young, and keep them in the dependence of 
ebildhood, and the aspiring spirit of the yonng, wliich izre- 
sistibly impels them to independence. 

Again, afler having made sgme interesting selections 
from the teacher's journal, in which some little eballi- 
tions of temper are chronicled, together with the poor 
girl's sorrow for her offence, and the efforts of her loving 
spirit to make amends, he eays, and in this remark 
there is something worthy of every one's serious 
attention — 

It| is a curious case, this of Laura's. A poor blind and 
deaf i(irl. of humble history and humbler hopes,— uncon- 
scious of being the object of special regard, and vet every 
act and word carefully noted down, and more eagerly looked 
for by thousands in various parts of the world than those of 
purple-bom princesses ! Aud yet it may not be a solitarv 
case. It may be that each one of us Is watched over with 
tender interest by guardian spirits ;— that * all our faults sre 
observed, conned, and scanned by rote and set in a tote- 
book,' not, perhaps, *to be cast in our teeth,' but to serve the 
greet purposes of truth and good. 

Cotdd Laura be suddenly restored to her senses, and 
clothed with our faculties aud intellect, which so far tran- 
scend hers, she would stand amazed to find herself the centre 
of so much observation; she would look fearfhlly and 
anxiously back to rceall all her past thoughts and deeds, and 
perhaps painfully repent that some of them had not been 
belter. So it mav be with us, when the clog of the flesh 
shall be removed from those facilities and powers that so far 
transcend those of the body. We may find that what we 
wliispered in secret was heard through the universe,— what 
we did in the darkness was seen as at noonday. But it is 
bfctter for her and for us that it should be as it is ; that we 
should shun the wroug, not becanse others may punish us, 
and do the right, not because others may reward us, but 
becanse the oue is good and the other is bud. 

The report of the present year w, that Laura's health, 
which had been failing for several months, was then 
very feeble, and still continued to grow weaker. Her 
appetite failed her so much that it had been with diffi- 
cultv that she had been induced to uke nourishment 
enough to keep her alive. She was, however, gentle 
and uncomplaining, and thouj^h her former gaiety had 
lefl her, she was never gloomy. She herself appeared 
unaware of her declining health, and when questioned 
about it, invariably answered that she waa well. The 
change had indeed come over her so gradually, that she 
seemed hardly conscioni of it. As she grew thinner, 
and paler, and weaker, and appeared to bo laying aside 
the garments of flesh, her spirit revealed itself more 
brightlv, more lovingly than ever, Ilcr countenance. 
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which at all times was remarkahlo fur its pnre and ideal 
beauty, became now more spiritualised, and its penfive 
expression told truly that thoui^h there was no gloom, 
yet neither was there any gladness in her heart Her 
intellect was clear and active, and she would willingly 
have continually indulged in conversation and study 
about subjects of a serious nature. 

The love and kindness that surrounded her was more 
and more watchful and tender in this her time of droop- 
ing and sadness, and she scarcely was aware of the 
anxiety which was felt on her account ; she only knew 
that loving hearts were around her ; she was obedient 
and patient, and the skill of her medical friend at 
length so far overcame the threatened danger as to 
remove all immediate anxiety. With returning health 
her spirits improved, nor, says the report, is tliis change 
uninteresting in a morsl point of view. Before her 
illness she was not only a happy but a merry child, who 
tripped cheerfully along her dark and silent path of 
life, bearing sportively a burden of infirmity that would 
have crushed a stout man, and regarding her existence 
as a boon given in love and to be expanded in joy ; 
since her illness, she seems to be a thoughtful girl, from 
whom die spontaneous joy of childhood has departed, 
and who is cheerful or sad in sympathy with the feelings 
of those about her. 

In this enlargement of human love and sympathy, 
which has been given to her in the silent teachings of 
her inward soul, through sorrow and suffering, it is that 
her noble heart throbl^ with pity when she was told 
of the tribulations of Ireland. Uow beautiful and 
affecting is the idea of this angelic girl spending days 
and days in toil to obtain a little fund, so that she her- 
self might administer to the wants of those who were 
more miserable even than herself. Let us again quote 
£lihu Burritt's eloquent words on this subject: — 

How she plied at morning, noon, and night those fingers ! 
Wonderfal fingers ! It seemed that the verv finger of God bad 
touched them with miraculous susceptibilities of fellowship 
with the spirit world and that around her. She put them upon 
the fice of His written word, and felt them thrilled to her heart 
with the pulsation of His great thoughts of love to maa. And 
then she felt for others woe. Poor child ! God blesn her 
richly ! she reached out her arms to feel after some more u qhappv 
than she in the condition of this life ; some whose fingers* 
eads had not read such sweet paragraphs of heaven's mercy as 
hers had done ; some who haa not seen, heard, and felt, what 
her dumb, silent, deaf fingers had brought into her heart of 
joy, bo^, and love. Think of that, ye young eyes and ears 
that dailv feast upon the beauty and melody of this outer 
world. Within the atmosphere of her quick sensibilitips, she 
felt the presence of those whose cup was fhll of affliction. 
She put her fingers, with their throbbing svmpathies, upon 
the lean, bloodless faces of the famishing children in Ireland, 
and her sightless eyes filled with the tean that the blind may 
shed for griefii they cannot see. And then she vlied the 
needle with tliose fingers, and quickened their industry by 
placinff them anon upon the slow, sickly pulse of want, that 
wastea her kind at noon-day across the ocean. Days and 
nights too — ^for day and night were aUke to her wakeful sym- 
pathies — and weeks, she wrought on with her needle. And 
then the embroidery of those fingers was sold to the mer- 
chants^— would it had been sold to England's Queen, to be 
worn by young princesses on days of state ! — ^it was sold, and 
its purchase price was a harrtl o/Jlour^ instead of a country's 
harvest, which it was well worth. Aod that barrel of flour 
was stored away, without other private mark than that the 
reeordiug angel put upon it, among the thousand that freighted 
the Jamestown^ on her recent mission of brotherly love to 
Ireland. Thai barrel of flour ! would that it might be to all 
the children of want in Ireland what the barrel of meal was 
to the household of her who entertained tltc prophet of old ! 
1'bat barrel of flour ! would at least Uiat those whom it sup- 
plies with bread might know what flngen wrought for their 
Biistrnauoe ! 

With this we will close our article. Kuongh has been 
suid to make honourable and honoured the names of 



Laura Bridg^an and the bonerolent man through 
whose labours of Christian love she and many another 
equally aflSicted human being have had existence noC 
only rendered endurable, but made a positive blessing. 
Let us honour indeed Dr. Howe, who has trodden thus 
sublimely in the footsteps of his divino Master, and 
given, as far as human aid could do it, sight to the 
blind, hearing to the deaf, language to the sealed lips, 
and knowledge, and purifying and enlightening faith to 
the imprison^ and mooming souL 

Of Oliver Caswell, the teadung of whom is one of 
Laura Bridgman's pleasures, a word or two must be 
said. We will quote ftom tJie Beport of the present 
year. — 

Oliver Caswell, the deaf and blind mute, whose ease baa 
so often been related, has been in good health daring the 

Sast year, and continues to be the same gentle and anuaUe 
oy as ever. 

His progress in learning language and acquiring intel- 
lectual knowledge, is comparatively slow, because he has not 
that fineness of fibre, and that actirity of temperament which 
enable Laura to struggle so successfully against the immeiua 
disadvantages under which they both labour. Still, he con- 
tinues to improve, and can express his thonghta pretty well 
upon ordinary subjects. * * With regard to intellectnal 
knowledge, he is still a child, and his tastes and pursuits are 
tiiose of a child ; but in his affections he is as tender and true 
as a woman; in his deportment he is as regular and disoeet 
as a man. 

What is most remarkable about him, perhaps, u the dis- 
parity between bis mental powers and attainments, and his 
mond sentiments and social affections. His natural ability 
is smsll, and his acquired knowledge very limited ; but his 
sense of right and wrong, his obedience to moral obligoiions, 
and his attachment to ffisnds, are veiy remarkable. He 
never wilfully and knowingly violates the rights or injures 
the feelings of others, and he seldom shows any signs of 
temper when his own seem to be invaded, but he bears all the 
teazing of little boys with gentleness and patienoe. He is 
very tractable, and always obeys respectfWlly the requests of 
his teacher. This shows the effect which kind ana gebtle 
treatment has had npon his character; for when he came 
here, he was sometimes very wilful, and abowed oceasiooal 
outbursts of temper which were fearfhlly violent. It seema 
hardly possible that the gentle and affectionate youth, who 
loves all the household, and is beloved in rattirn, ahould be 
the same who a few years ago scntched and bit like a young 
savage those who attempted to control him. 

During the past year, his principal study has lieen that 
of language, of which his knowledge is still very limited, and 
his command imperfect. He is instructed for the most part 
by familiar conversation, in which the teacher oontrives to 
^ve him some knowledge of arithmetic, geography, etc. He 
IS best pleased to be in his workshop, and he will probably 
become a good workman, and be enskoled to support himacU^ 
by his own labour after he leaves the school. 



INDIA THE PROFFEBED 8ALVATI0K OF 
ENGLAND— WILL WE HAVE IT J 

At a great crisis like the present, when our commer- 
cial system is paralysed as by the shock of on earth- 
quake, when our merchants are falling one af\er 
another with a terrific ruin, — when our manufacturing 
system is struck as with a death torpor, and distress 
crushes almost every individual in the United King- 
dom, it is the very moment to point the public eye to 
that great remedy which Providence has put into our 
hands, and which yet we really do not seem aware of. 
Go to whichever of our alleged evils we may, India 
offers us a certain relief. Is it that gold has been com- 
pelled to go out to foreign nations for com, aud has not 
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Qome Iwck in orders for our mannfiicittrM f That gold 
need not hare gone out» had we made that use of India 
irhich Providence no donbt intended we ahould when 
it was made ours. Hod we cultivated that glorious 
coimtry, had we employed its two hvndrbi) millions 
of fellow-subjects, they would have sent us com, cot- 
ton, coffee, sugar, rice, every tropical produce that we 
need, and for which we sent such enormous sums to 
countries that do not send it hack for our goods. These 
two millions of British subjects in India would have or- 
dered in exchange for the produce thus sent our manu- 
factured articles of all kinds, and if they had taken only 
10s. worth each cost of cotton cloth, it would have 
produced the amazing sum of one hundred miiiiona of 
pounds annually ! — double the amount of the proceeds of 
^11 our foreign trade ! 

Is the cause, again, that we have, by our restrictive 
system, and especially by our corn-laws, raised all the 
continental nations and the United States of Ame- 
rica into rival manufacturers, and thus knocked our 
foreign trade on the head, and exposed ourselves to an 
unequal commercial exchange, and our manufacturers 
to stagnation and ruin ? India, again, was at hand to 
employ all our working population, and render us inde- 
pendent of the world, 'fhe case is so clear and so 
simple, that it is nothing short of infatuation that has 
prevented us long ago seeing this and profiting by it. A 
country nearly as large as all Europe in our own pos- 
session, yielding two crops a year, and every species of 
tropical produce, says, cultivate me, and you need not 
send tixieen miUioru a year to your rivaU, the Yankeeejor 
cotton. You need not depend on the slave-grovm sugar of 
the Brazils, for I can send you any quantity of sugar at a 
still lower price. Two hundred miliione of fellow-sub- 
jects ready to work at three-halfpence a day, shout to 
us — " Employ us, and we will employ you all, every 
mill, every man, every woman, every child, every hand 
and every mouth. Don't send your good gold for t^e 
slave-grown cotton of America, which cannot be culti- 
vated at a less price for labour than ^100 shillings a-day ; 
but send out your goods here, and take our cotton 
grown at a cost of three-halfpence a day. Employ itf , 
and we will employ you," 

And wh^ is this not done ? "Why docs this infatu- 
ation contmue? Ask the government which has put 
this magnificent land into the hands of a company of 
monopolising merchants? Ask the whole mercantUe 
body and the body of capitalists, who dare not venture 
their money and their labour there, where, though it be 
British ground, there is no security. 

But this great question must come fairly out before 
the public. We say boldly that all our present distress 
is totally unnecessary ; that we might be, and ought to 
be, at this moment in a condition of the highest pros- 
perity through the simple possession of India ; every mill 
going at full speed ; every individual of our manufactur- 
ing population fully employed, and wealth and comfort 
flowing like a river through the country. FouT'ond'twenty 
men in Leadenhallstreet only prevent thie ; four-and- 
twenty men ruin the affairs of eight'Ond'twenty miUiona, 
But George Thompson and other good men well 
acquainted with and fully determined against this mys- 
tery of iniquity, are in pariiament ; and we may depend 
upon it that the country will hear of it At this most 
favourable moment, too, Mr. Broiiii, of Tellicherry, a 
gentleman of large landed property in India, and who 
has for years devoted all his energies to the reform of 
Indian affairs, has published a pamphlet which should 
be read by every one, and which cannot fail to throw im- 
mense lignt on this question.* 



* Free Trade and the Cotton Question with Reference to 
India ; being a Memorial from the British Merchants of Cochin 
to the Bight lion. Sir John Hobhouse, Bart., M.P., President of 
the Board of ControuL** By Francis Camac Brown, Efq., of 
TrlHcherry. London : Effinfcham Wilson. 



We will give some extracts this week firom the open- 
ing letter to Sir John Hobhouse ; and will return again 
to notice the mass of striking and most important facts 
contained in the body of the pamphlet :— • 

" Evils or Restbictioxs ooxtbasted with the Effects 
OF Fbbb Tbadb iir Sinoapobb. 

** The only thing, therefore, which now remains to be dooe 
in order that ttie export of eicellent cotton to England may 
begin immediately and increase indefinitely from a new and 
oonvenient port in India, is, that the Company should sofier 
cotton to be grown throujjfhoui these adjacent, popalons, in- 
dustrious, and fertile territories, on the same footing of free- 
dom from tax and duty, as cotton is grown in the United 
Sutes of America. This fk«edom, and this alone, can now 
arrest the annihilation of the cotton trade of India. It has 
lon^ been erident to all men who are acquainted with the 
subjeot, and are capable of tracing the effects they see to the 
true cause, that it is the possession, unmolested by any 
government interference, 01 the freedom of growth and of 
trade in this article, which, in despite of tlie great cost and 
inereasing scantiness of slave labour, has enabled the United 
States, in the space of sixty years, to augment their produc- 
tion from a few pounds weight in 1 780, to 760 millious of 
pounds in 1840 (two millions of bales of 380 lbs. each ) ; and 
to supplant the cotton of India in all the markets of the 
world by a superior, and consequently, a really cheaper 
article. The Americans have been strenuously and roost 
efTeetoaUy seconded in the gigantic efforts they have been 
moJdng throughout the period, to cause the supply to keep 
pace with the demand created chiefly by the capital, the 
energy, the skill, the invention, and the ingenuitv of British 
merchants, mannfaetnrers, and operatives, by the revenue 
system of the East India Company, which renders it im- 
possible that the native grower of India should be able to 
compete with the American on anytUing like a footing of 
eqniuity, and produce cotton as cheq>1y, as abundantly, and as 
good as he can. Taking for example the year 1 780 as the year 
when the competition of the United States with India effec- 
tively began, and selecting, for illustration, Surat cotton, the 
best cotton produced in India, it can be proved by living 
contemporary testimony, and by the Company's trading re- 
cords, toat the price of Surat cotton was in 1780, and in 
subsequent years, at and under 80 m|«es, or MH per candy 
of 784 lbs., eqnsl to 2d. and seven-sixteenths per lb. at 
Bombay, tlie shipping port; that the flight on the Com- 
pany's chartered ships, the sole ships then engaged in the 
trade with India, was £^ 10s. per ton, at which rate the 
flight on every pound of cotton was nearly Sd. and seven- 
sixteenths, and the cost, delivered in London, 5 jd. per lb. ; 
that in tibe year 1780 the Company sold this cotton in London 
at llfd. the lb.; cotton, which if left to its natural price, 
would have freely sold at Sjd. to 4d. per lb., and conse- 
qnently, that it was the East India Company, who in 1780 
sowed the fields of the United States with cotton, by ensuring 
to the grower there over the native grower in India, a bonus 
of no less than 7d. to 8d. per pound npon every pound he 
could bring to market in Ensland. Secondly, It .is the East 
India Company who, from tnat time forwaras down to the 
present hoar, have continued the same enoottrag<*ment to the 
American grower, to the impoverishment and ruin of the 
native ; for it is in eridence before a committee appointed in 
the year 1847 by the Government of Bombay, to inquire into 
the causes of the decline of the cotton trade in that presidency, 
that taking the medium priee of a eandy of Snrat cotton to be 
now, as it wss in 1780, 80 rupees, £S at the shipping port, 
the som which the Company have taken flrom the native as 
land-tax and doty, is 48 mpees, or £A 10s. per candy, leaving 
to him for the sweat of his brow and the sustenance of his 
family 32 rupees, or £S 4s., not quite one penny (^ 4d-40ths) 
per pound. Thirdly ; the Company, alter baring leried this 
land-tax on the native, impose a heavy export duty npon the 
same cotton whenever it arrives, through the worst roads, 
and after a transit occupying days and weeks, for shipment 
at any port in the company's territories. It is superfluous 
to say that if such had neen " the encouragement" given ta 
cotton in the United States, not a pound conid there have 
been produced ; and that if is had been possible to treat in 
a similar way the growth and trsde in com in the United 
Kingdom, Enlishmen would long sinoe have been starved 
out of their own country. 



"The merchants and manafMctDrem of England, repelled 
from tlicM mUlions of Uieir anxions, readr, and natunl cii»- 
tonen in India, and seeing niin atari og them in the face at 
home, during the diaaatrous vean of IN 17 to 1823, roamed 
the world over in eearcb of fresh marts of trade. Then it 
was tliat ao Koglisbmao, not is the Company's serrice, but 
deeply alive to the fortanes of bis suffering conntry, and 
desirous of its welfare — the late Sir Stamford lUffles — 
turned to the public advantage bis intimate lociU kuonledge 
of the Eastern Archipelago. He bad Jong observed the 
commanding position of the Island of Singapore, placed in 
the centre of the great maritime highway leading from all 
the countries and continents on the West, to China, Siam, 
Cochin China, and the myriad islands of the Archipelago 
of tlie East. Small, desert, and insignificant as Singapore 
was— the resort, at that time, only of tigers and pirates — Sir 
Stamford proceeded to obtain the eeasion of it fnm its sove- 
reign, the Rajah of Sohore. He next stipulated that one 
privilege, and one privilege only, should be granted to it; 
namely, that it should be declared a free port ; and that the 
ships and trade of all nations whatsoever frequenting it. 
whether native or European, should be placed on the same 
footing of eauality and freedom from impost or duty of any 
kind. The Home Oovernroent bad the wisdom to sanction 
the enlightened proposal of this statesman. 

*' In the face of every obstacle placed, down to a very 
recent period, in the way of giving to the English and 
native settlers at Singapoi-e a valid title to the land of the 
island, whicli bad been of no value to a human being until 
their industry reclaimed and cultivated it, such were the 
talismanic effrcts resulting from the one privilege it pos- 
sessed, of freedom of trade with all nations, that the value 
of its trade for the year just elapsed amounted to no less 
a sum than £ii/l't^,09Q, of which Je700,3»0. consisted of 
imports from Great Britain ; while its population, instead 
of being an article of export, under the denomination of 
* Coolies,' like the population of India, formed a commu- 
nity of 00,(XX) souls, in circumstances so prosperous and 
flourishing, that the indirect taxes paid by them now more 
than suiDce to defray all the public charges, and leave in the 
Treasury a aurplus revenue.'* 

**I)SCLIXE or THE PBESIOEltOT 07 MlDBAS THBOUGH 
MOVOPOLT. 

*' For a point of comparison in India with Singapore, I 
tnm^not to a petty island, 'lately a wilderness,' but to an 
entire Presidency, the Presidency of Madras, baung an 
area of about 80(J,(XX) square miles, and eonUining a civi- 
lised and industrious population, aubject and tributary taken 
together, of nearly thirty millions of souls. I iind by a Parlia 
mentary Paper, No. 4W, of 1^5, that the whole value of 
the trade of that Presidency, home, coasting, and foreign, 
amounted in 1H41-2, the latest year known, to ^'3,383,298, 
showing thai the commercial importance of this vast and 
peopled territory, under iu present system of taxation and 

government, ia scarcely more than half aa great as that of 
ingapore alone ; while the same authority proves beyond a 
doubt, that the net revenue of Madras, tustead of regularly 
increasing every year, like the revenue of this small settle- 
ment, has eone on regularly decreaaing during the last forty 
years of internal peace prevailing in South India, and 
exhibits a decline from ^3,469,977 in 180&.6 to £3.-263,784 
in 1843-4." 

•* What India is axo mat bb tbbouoh a Wisb Policy. 

" But happy would it be, not for India alone, but scarcely 
m a less degree for England itself, if the rulen of India 
would show themselves capable of rising to U)e eminence of 
their tnwt, and surveying that empire, as the map unfolds it 
to their eye*, would penetrate their ninds with tiie great pur- 
pone for which Nature and the force of circumstances have 
designed it, snd gird themselves with the resolution, derived 
from all past and all contemporary experience, to advance that 
purpose by all the means which unlimited power has placed 
at their command. For what in effect is now British India, 
viewed geographicolly, politically, or socially f Oeographi- 

-!•!' 'Ll! i. * ^•'^' ««H*oct, and peculiar portion of the 
earth, sttierchinff over twenty degiees of latitude, and twenty- 
four of longitude, and enclosed on all sides by the sea, by the 
stnpeudons range of Himmalavas, and by two of the grratest 
nvera in the world, the Indna, and the Brahmspooter ; 



bonndaries which divide it from eonatriea and races altogiether 
separate and different. Politically, India is that cooutrr 
which throughout the length and breadth of these ita natural 
limits, ia more under paramount British dominion than an 
Engliab country : lor, throughout ita extent, the will and the 
word of ita Briush mien are, in point of fact, law. Socially, 
India is a population of 200,000,000 of men, the vast majority 
of whom have for ages been indissolubly knit together by a 
common religion andcommon traditions, — ^by common castes, 
rites, observances, and mannen ; and who, although appa- 
renUy dissociated by the obstacle of languages loeaUy dilfer- 
ing, are, nevertheless, united in hourly and daily intereoarae, 
both among themselves and their English rnlera, by the 
medinm oi a common language, adopted with common 
consent by all, and orevailing from Cape Comonn to the 
llimmalayaa. No otner oonntry in the world of the same 
extent exhibits a natural connexion capable of being made 
so close and intimate throughout all its port*, or so powerfhl 
in its aggregation as this, for' its area would readily sustain 
a population of 300 millions of men ; and no people in equal 
numW offer a more complete identity of social leanings and 
material interests, whereon to found, build up, and eonsoli- 
date this connexion. Such being the physical conflgnration 
of the one, and the strong and obvious soeisl tendencies of 
the other, what general and immediate good ia there, in the 
wide range of beneflta which the undisputed maatera of India 
have it iu their power to confer upon it, which can compare 
in importance with the one of hberatin^ the industry of, 
the many millions of natives from all its trammels, and 
giving to this peaceable population entire freedom of com- 
roereial interoourse through out every portion of the country. 



which 
race 



;h Providence has marked as the o welling place of their 
, and conquest made part of the great empire of Britain ? * 



SINGULAR SECTS. 
Fathbb Milleb. 

by F. O. WniTTIEB, 

" Old Father Time Is weak and gi'cy. 
Awaiting for the better day. 
See how idiot-like be stands. 
Fumbling bis old palsied handA.*' 

Suellst's ♦* Masqttr of Anarch j/.** 

"Stage ready, gentlemen "—" Stage for camp 
ground, Derry Second-Advent Camp-mooting! " 

Accustomed, as I begin to feel, to the ordinary oights 
and sounds of this busy city, I vras, I coufcsH, some- 
what startled by this business-like annunciation from 
the driver of a stage, who stood beside his horseai, 
swinging his whip with some degree of impatience : 
** Seventy -five cents to the second advent camp-ground ! " 

The stage was aoon filled; the drirer cracked his 
whip, and went ratUing down the street. 

The Second Advent! — ^the coming of our Lord in 
person upon this earth, with signs and'wondera and ter- 
rible judgments — ^the heavens rolling together as a acioll. 
the elementa melting with fervent heat ! The mighty 
consummation of all things at hand, with ita destruotion 
and its triumphs, sad wailings of the lost, and rejoicing 
songs of the glorified ! From |thia overswarming hive 
of industry — ^from these crowded treadmills of gain — 
here were men and women going out in solemn earnest- 
ness to prepare for the dread moment, which they verily 
suppose is only a few months distant, to lift up their 
warning voices in the midst of scoffen and doubters, 
and to cry aloud to blind priests and careless churches, 
" BcBorn, rmt Brtdeoroom comkth ! " 

It was one of the most lovely mornings of this lore- 
Host season of the year — a warm, 8of\, atmosphere — 
clear sunshine falling on the city spires and roof^the 
hills of Barcut quiet and green in the distance, with 
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their irliite fannHoiises and scattered trees ; around mo 
the. continual tread of footsteps hurrying to iha toils of 
the day — ^merchants spreading out tlieir wares for the 
eyes of purchasers — sounds of hammers, the sharp clink 
of trowels, the murmur of the great manufactories sub* 
dued -by distance ! How was it possible, in the midst 
of so much life, in that sunrise light, and in view of all 
abounding beauty, that the idea of the death of nature 
— ^the baptism of the world in fire — could take such a 
practical shape as this ? Yet here were sober, intelli- 
gent men, pntle and pious women, who, verily believ- 
ing the end to be dose at hand, had left their coimting- 
looms, and workshops, and household cares, to publish 
the great tidings ; and to startle, if possible, a careless 
and unbelieving generation into preparation for the day 
of the Lord, and for that blessed millennium — the 
restored paradise— when, renovated and renewed by its 
fire-pnrgation, the earth shall become, as of old, the 
garden of the Lord, and the saints alone shall inherit it. 
Very serious and impressive is the fact that this idea 
of a radical change in our planet is not only predicted in 
the Soriptuies, but that the earth herself, in her primi- 
tive rocks and varying formations, on which are litho- 
graphed the history of successive convulsions, darkly 
prophesies of others to come. The old poet-prophets, 
all the world over, have sung of a renovated world. A 
Tision of it haunted the contemplations of Plato. It is 
seen in the half-inspired speculations of the old Indian 
mystics. The Oumoean Sybil saw it in her trances. 
The apostles and mart3rrs of our faith looked for it 
anxiously and hopefully. Gray anchorites in the deserts, 

Silgrims to the holy places of Jewish and Christian tra- 
ition, prayed for its coming. It inspired the gorgeous 
visions of the early fathers. In every age smce the 
Christian era, from the caves and forests and secluded 
** upper chambers "of the times of the first mission- 
aries of the Cross, from the Gothic temples of the 
middle ages, from the bleak moimtain gorges of the 
Alps, where the hunted heretics put up Uiis expostula- 
tion, " How long, Lord, how long I " down to the 
present time ; and from this Derry camp-ground, have 
been uttered the prophecy and the prayer for its ful- 
filment. 

How this great idea manifests itself in the lives of 
the enthusiasts of the days of Cromwell ! Think of 
8ir Henry Yane, cool, sagacious statesman as he was, 
waiting with eagerness for the foreshadowings of the 
millenium, and listening even in the very council-hall, 
for the blast of the last trumpet! Think of the Fifth 
Monarchy men, weary with waiting for the long-desired 
consummation, rushing out with drawn swords and 
loaded matchlocks into the streets of London to esta- 
blish at once the rule of King Jesus i Think of the 
wild enthusiasts at Munster, verily imagining that the 
millenium had commenced in their city ! 8till later, 
think of Granville Sharp, diligently labouring in his vo- 
eation of philanthropy, laying plans for the slow but 
beneficent amelioration of the condition of his coimtry 
and the world, and at the same time maintaining, with 
the seal of Father Miller himself, that the earth was 
just on the point of combustion, and that the millenium 
wonld render all his benevolent schemes of no conse- 
quence ! 

And, afrer all, is the idea itself a vain one ? Shall 
to-morrow be as to-day — shall the antagonism of good 
and evil continue as heretofore ibr ever 7 Is there no 
hope that this world-wide prophecy of the human soul, 
uttered in all climes, in all times, shall yet be fulfilled ? 
Who shall say it may not be true ? Nay, is not it« 
truth proved by its universality ? The hope of all ear- 
nest souls mutt be realised. That which, through a 
distorted and doubtfiil medium, shone even npon the 
martyr-enthusiasts of the French Revolution — soft 
gleams of Heaven's light rising over the hell of man's 
passions and crimes — ^the glorious ideal of Shelley, who. 



atheist as he was, through early prejudice and defective 
i'ducatiun, saw the horizon of the world's futiu-o kin- 
dling with the light of a better day, — that hope and that 
faith which conntitute, as it wore, the world's life, and 
without which it would be dark and dead, cannot be in 
vain. 

I do not, I confess, sympathise with my Second 
Advent friends in their lamentable depreciation of 
mother earth, even in her present state. I find it ex- 
tremely difficult to comprehend how It is that this 
goodly green, sunlit home of ours is resting under a 
curse. It really does not seem to me to be altogether 
like the roll which the angel bore in the prophet^s 
vision, " written within and without with moumiiig, 
lamentation, and woe ! " September sunsets—changing 
forests — ^moonrise and cloud — sun and rain, — I, for one, 
am contented with them ; they fill my heart with a 
sense of beauty. I see in them the perfect work of Infinite 
Love as well as wisdom It may be that our Advent 
friends, however, coincide with the opinions of an old 
writer on the prophecies, who considered the hills and 
valleys of the ear&'s surface and iu changes of seasons 
as so many visible manifestations of God's curse; and 
that in the millenium, as in the days of Adam's inno- 
cence, all these picturesque inequalities would be levelled 
nicely away, and the flat enrface laid handsomely down 
to grass 1 

As might be expected, the eflect of this belief in the 
speedy destruction of the world and the personal coming 
of the Messiah, acting upon a class of uncultivated, and 
in some cases gross minds, is not always in keeping with 
the enlightened ChristUn's ideal of *' the better day." 
One is shocked in reading some of the " Hymns " of 
these believers. Sensual images — semi-Mahommedan 
descriptions of the condition of the " saints " — exulta- 
tions over the destruction of the "sinners" — mingle 
with the beautiful and soothing uroniises of the pro- 
phets. There are indeed occasionally to be found among 
the believers men of refined and exalted spiritualism, 
who in their lives and conversation remind one of Ten- 
nyson's Christian Knight-errant in his yearning towards 
the "hope set before him." 

" To me is given 

Such hope I may not fear ; 

I long to breathe the airs of heaven, 

IMiich wnnctimca meet mc here. 
J muso on Joys which cannot fade, 

Pure Bpaces filled with living beams : 
vn^le lilies of eternal peace 

With odours haunt my dresms." 

One of the most ludicrous examples of the sensual 
phase of Millerism— the incongruous blending of the 
sublime with the ridiculous— was mentioned to mo not 
long since. A fashionable young woman, in the 
western part of this state, became an enthusiastic 
believer in the doctrine. On the day which had been 
designated as the closing one of Time, she packed all 
her fine dresses and soiled valuables in a large trunk, 
with long straps attached to it; and seating herself upon 
it, buckled tlie straps over her shoulders, patiently 
awaiting the crisis,— shrewdly calculating, that as she 
must herself go upwards, her goods and chattels would 
of necessity follow. , _ 

Three or four years ago, on my vray eastward, 1 
spent an hour or two at a camp-ground of the Second 
Advent, in East Kingston. The spot was well chosen. 
A tall growth of pine and hemlock threw ite melan- 
choly shadow over the multitude, who were arranged 
upon rough seats of boards and logs. Several himdred 
— ^perhaps a thousand— people were present, and more 
were rapidly coming. - Drawn about in a circle, forming 
a background of snowy whiteness to the dark masses of 
men and foliage, were the white tents, and at the back of 
them the provision stalls and cook-shops. When I 



reached the ground, a hymn, the words of which I conld 
not distinguish, was pealing through the dim aisles of 
the forest* I could readily perceive that it had its 
effect upon the multitude before me, kindling to higher 
intensity their already excited enthusiasm. The 
preachers were placed in a rude pulpit of rough boards, 
carpeted only b^ the dead forest leaves and flowers, and 
tasseled, not with silk and velvet, but with the green 
boughs of the sombre hemlocks around it. One of them 
followed the music in an earnest exhortation on the duty 
of preparing for the great event. Occasionally he was 
really eloquent ; and his description of the last day had 
all the terrible distinctness of Anelli's painting of the 
" End of the World.' ' 

Suspended from the front of the rude pulpit, were 
two broad sheets of canvass, upon one of which was the 
figure of a man ; the head of gold, the breast and arms of 
silver, the belly of brass, the legs of iron, and feet of 
clay, — the dream of Nebuchadnezzar. On the other 
were depicted the wonders of the Apocalyptic vision ; 
— the beasts — the dragons — the scarlet woman seen by 
the seer of Patmos — oriental types, figures, and mystic 
symbols, translated into staring Yankee realities, and 
exhibited like the beasts of a travelling menagerie. 
One horrible image, with its hideous heiMb and scaly 
caudal extremity, reminded me of the tremendous line 
of Milton, who in speaking of the same evil Dragon de- 
scribes him 
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Swinging the scaly horrors of his folded tail.*' 



To an imaginative mind tlie scene was full of novel 
interest : the white circle of tents — the dim wood 
arches — the upturned earnest faces — the loud voices of 
the speakers, burdened with the awful symbolic lan- 
guage of the Bible — ^the smoke from the fires rising like 
incense — carried me back to those days of primitive 
worship which tradition faintly whispers of when on 
hill-tops and in the shade of old woods religion had her 
first altars, with every man for her priest, and the whole 
universe for her temple. 

Beautifully and truthfully has Dr. Channing spoken 
of this doctrine of the Second Advent in his me- 
morable discourse in Berkshire, a little before his 
death : — 

" There are Mine among tis at the present moment who are 
waiting for the speedy coming of Christ. They expect, before 
another year closes, to see him in the clonds, to hear his roice, 
to stand beibre his Jndgmcnt-scat. These illusions spring from 
misinterpretation of Scripture language. Oirist, in the New 
Testament, is said to eome, whenever his religion breaks out in 
new glory, or gains new triumphs. He came in the Holy 
Spirit in the Day of Pentecost. He came in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which, by subverting the old ritual law, and break, 
ing the power of the worst enemies of His religion, insured to 
it new victories. He came in the Reformation of the Church. 
He came on this day four years ago, when, through his reli- 
gion, eight hundred thousand men were raised from the lowest 
degradation to the rights and dignity and fellowEhip of men. 
Christ's outward appearance is of little moment compared with 
the brighter manifestation of his Spirit. The Christian, whose 
Inward eyes and ears are touched by God, diBCcnu the coming 
of Christ, hears the sound of his chariot wheels and the voice of 
his trumpet, when no other pcrceires them. He discerns the 
Saviour's advent in the dawning of higher truth on the world, 
in new aspirations of the Church alter perfection, in the pros, 
tration of prejudice and error, in brighter expressions of Chris- 
tian love, in more enlightened and intense consecration of the 
ChriAtian to the cause of humanity, freedom, and religion. 
Christ comes in the conversion, the regeneration, the emancipa- 
tion of the world." 



l»HYSI0L00t FOR THE PEOPLE. 

fiT WILLIAM B. CA&FEKTBA, IC D. F.B.S, 
XIV. — DSPENDBNCS 07 LiTB I7P0K LiQVm. 

{Concluded.) 

If a continual supply of liquid be as requisite for the 
maintenance of life as it has been shown to be in the 
preceding paper, the question arises. What kind of 
liquid is the most beneficial, or may a mixture of differ- 
ent liquids be employed with advantage ? This ques- 
tion we propose now to discuss. It is one of vast 
importance; because upon its determination rests the 
propriety or impropriety of the habits of a large pro- 
portion of the population, both rich and poor, of this 
and almost every other civilized country, whose accus- 
tomed beverage includes a liquid. Alcohol, the proper- 
ties of which are altogether different from those of 
water, and are such that it must do positive hann if it 
does not do good. 

It has been already pointed out that a large quantity 
of liquid exists in the organized textures of living beings, 
and that the proportion is greater the more active are 
the functions of Uiose textures. This liquid is invari - 
ably Water, If we dry a Sea*weed or a Mushroom, 
a Moss, or a Fern, a Grass or a Rose-tree, — any kind 
whatever of vegetable iabric, — ^we drive ofi' nothing but 
Water and Volatile Oil, leaving the solid matters 
behind. True it is that Alcohol is obtained from 
vegetable substances; — that beer is brewed and gin 
distilled from the sugar yielded by malted barley, mm 
from the sugar of the sugar-cane, and brandy from that 
of grapes and other fruits. But the Alcohol could not 
be directly obtained frt>m these sources; for it does 
not exist in them. The nearest approach to it which 
they present is sugar ; which substance is prepared in 
the plant for the nourishment of gro'wing parts. It is 
only by a process of decomposition or decay (for this is 
the real nature of fermentation), such as never takes 
place in the growing plant, that this solid substance is 
converted into the liquid. Alcohol. A further change 
of the same nature would change it into vinegar ; 
and the putrefactive fermentation which corrupts this is 
nothing else than the last stage of the process. If 
either of these changes were to occur in the sweet 
juices of the living Vegetable, it would speedily be 
fatal ; for Alcohol acts as a decided poison to the plant 
even when considerably diluted with water. No other 
liquid than Water can afford that which is necessary 
for the seed to germinate, for the leaves to unfold, for 
the branches and roots to shoot forth, for the flowers to 
expand, and for the fruit to swell. It is Water that is 
taken in by the rooU, holding dissolved in it certain of the 
mineral substances of the soil ; it is water which forms 
all the liquid portion of the sap that rises in the stem 
and branches to be perfected by the agency of the 
leaves. It is Water which unites with the Carbon 
derived from the atmosphere to form the various com- 
pounds that contribute to the extension of the fabric of 
the tree, or that are stored up in its cavities. And 
even when other liquids are produced within the vege* 
table, — such as the Fixed Oils (rape, linseed, walnut, 
&c.), — or the Volatile Oils or Essences (Otto of 
Roses, Essence of Lemon, Oil of Cinnamon, &c.), — 
these owe their existence to Water, being formed by 
the combination of its elements with Carbon through the 
agency of the green cells of the leaves. 

It may be further remarked that the activity of all the 
processes of vegetation corresponds with the amount of 
fluid exhaled from the leaves, by the function resem- 
bling the perspiration of Animals. If a plant, per- 
spiring actively imder the influence of a bright, warm 
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snnsliiiie, be cftmed into a dork room, tlie eihalation of 
liquid ceases ; but the absorption by the roots ceases 
also (or at least is very much diminished) until the 
light and warmth is restored, and the loss of liquid by 
the leaves recommences. The larger the quantity of 
water which thus passes through a plant, the more solid 
matter does it gain; since, although the amount dis- 
solved in it be exceedingly minute, it is enough to be of 
consequence to the plant, which thus extracts for itself 
in a short time that which is yielded by many times its 
own bulk of liquid. As long as the Plant is freely 
supplied with water, it may continue to exhale to any 
extent without injuiy. It is only when the quantity 
exhaled exceeds the supply which the Plant can gain 
by absorption, and the proper quantity of water in its 
tissues is thereby diminished, that the loss of fluid from 
the leaves is really weakening and injurious. 

Kow, with regard to Animals, precisely the same 
holds good. Whatever animal tissue we deprive of its 
liquid by drying, — ^whether the soft mass of a Jelly-fish 
or the nard shell of a Crab, — the soft nerves and 
muscles of a Human body, or its hard bones and teeth, 
— ^we drive off nothing but Water. It is through this 
liquid alone that all the active functions of Animal life 
are carried on. It is Water alone that can act as the 
solvent for the various articles of food which are taken 
into the stomach ; — the gastric juice itself being nothing 
else than Water, with a small quantity of animal matter 
and a little acid, which form with the albumen, etc., of 
the food new compounds that are capable of being dis- 
solved in that liquid. It is Water which forms all the 
fluid portion of the Blood, that vital current which per- 
meates the minutest textures of the body, and conveys 
to each the appropriate materials for its growth and 
activity. It is Water, which when mingled in various 
proportions with the solid matter of the various tex 
tuies, gives to them the consistency which they severally 
require. And it is Water which takes up the products 
of their decay, and conveys them, by a most complicated 
and wonderful system of sewerage, altogether out of the 
system. No other liquid naturally exists in the Animal 
body; save the oily matter of Fat, which is derived 
from the Plant, and which is stored up chiefly to serve 
as respiration-food. 

It might be inferred, then, that Water, in addition 
to properly-selected articles of solid food, would consti- 
tute all that the wants of the system can ordinarily 
require. And there is abundant evidence that the most 
vigorous health may be maintained, even under very 
trying circumstances, without any other beverage. This 
is demonstrated, not merely by the experience of indi- 
viduals amongst civilized communities, who have pur- 
posely abstained from every other kind of drink ; but 
by the condition of whole nations previously to their 
acquaintance with fermented liquors. Where, for ex- 
ample, shall we now meet with greater power of 
endurance than was displayed by the North American 
Indians, before their race became deteriorated by the 
introduction of European vices ? The question cannot 
be decided by the amount of strength which can be put 
forth at a single effort. It may be freely admitted that 
when the body is exhausted by fatigue, an alcoholic 
stimulus may impart a temporary strength, which shall 
enable the next effort to be successful in doing that 
which could not have been accomplished without it. 
But there is strong reason to believe that the power of 
suatained exertion is thereby impaired ; and that those 
who habitually have recourse to this stimulus are really 
doing themselves a great deal more harm than good. 
In like manner it may be admitted that many of those 
mental productions, which arc most strongly marked by 
the inspiration of genius, have been thrown off under 
the stimulating influence of alcohol. But it does not at 
aU ToUow that the individual who produced them, or the 
world at large, have benefited thereby ; for *all experi- 



ence shows that steady and prolonged mental labour 
is better borne the more completely all stimulants are 
avoided ; and in every case (I believe) in which genius 
has depended for its power of exertion upon alcoholic 
excitement, it has been short-lived, — so that though it 
may shine with a soberer lustre without such aid, the 
light is steadier and not so early quenched. 

In considering the effects of various beverages upon 
the system, we may altogether leave out of view those 
which owe their peculiar qualities to the solid nutri- 
tious matter they contain, — such as Milk, Broth, etc., 
— since these should be ranked merely as food reduced 
to a liquid form by being diffused through water. And 
in regard to Tea, Coffee, and Cocao, a few words will 
sufiice ; since, unless they are taken in undue strength, 
or in excessive quantity, they have no powerful effects 
upon the system. It is a very remarkable fact, that 
when the peculiar extracts of these three substances 
drawn out by boiling water are reduced to their sim- 
plest and purest forms, — in which state they are known 
to Chemists as Theine, Caffeine, and Theobromine, — 
they are found to have very nearly the same composition. 
And the active principle of Mate, or South American 
tea, is believed to be of the same nature. Thus it 
appears that in various parts of the world, mankind 
have discovered plants of very different characters, 
which contain a substance that has a pleasant influence 
upon the system, and which thev employ in nearly the 
same manner, — ^the use of Tea having come to us from 
China, of Coffee from Arabia, and of Cocao from 
Mexico. The last of the Uiree contains a considerable 
quantity of oily matter, which renders it, for those with 
whom It agrees, an article of diet of great value in sup- 
plying combustible material. It is difficult to under- 
stand on what the peculiar refreshing power of these 
beverages depends. They cannot be said to have a 
stimulating influence, unless they are taken in imdue 
strength And quantity; for it is not found that the 
habitual use of them (as in the case of Alcohol) 
deadens their influence, no increase in the amount 
taken being required for the continued production of 
the same effect. The peculiar chemical principles they 
contain are not adapted to nourish any of the tissues 
of the body, and the mode of their action upon it is at 
present quite unknown We may regard them, when 
employed in moderation, as — ^to sav the least — innocent 
beverages ; the grateful flavour of which renders them 
agreeable, whilst their warmth is frequently very useful 
in helping to keep up the temperature of the body. But 
there can be no doubt that, when employed in excess. 
Tea and Coffee have a stimulating influence upon 
the nervous system ; increasing its activity for a time, 
and thus enabling the midnight student to prosecute his 
labours when he ought to be reposing ; but, like other 
stimulants of Uie same nature, leaving a subsequent 
exhaustion from which it requires a long period of rest 
to recover. The oily matter contained in Cocoa causes 
it to disagree with some persons of " bilious*' tempe- 
rament ; and in general this beverage is better adapted 
to those who are exposed to cold, and who require 
a considerable supply of combustion-food, than to those 
who habitually live in a warm atmosphere. 

In considering, in the next place, the effects of the 
various beverages of which Alcohol forms the principal 
ingi'cdient, — such as Distilled Spirits, Wine, Bc«r, 
Cyder, etc., — ^we may leave out of view the amount of 
solid, nutritious matter which is dissolved in them ; for 
this is so extremely small, as not to be worth conside- 
ration. The greatest quantity exists in malt liquors ; 
but a gallon of the most potent of these contains &r less 
albuminous matter (or tissue-food) than a penny roll ; 
so that they cannot be at all computed in this respect to 
milk, soup, etc. The influence which these beverages 
exert upon the system is attributable, therefore, almost 
solely to the Alcohol they contain ; and we shall now 
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inquire into the mode in which this liquid operates on 
the body. 

In the first place, then, it may be stated as an un- 
questionable fact, that Alcohol cannot be converted into 
muscular tissue or flesh. Alcohol, — like sugar, starch, 
etc.j^-consists of the three element8,0xygen. Hydrogen, 
and Carbon, alone : and we have no reason whatever to 
believe that any of these substances can be united with 
Nitrogen in the animal body so as to become tissue- 
food : this being furnished, as we have seen, either by 
the flesh of other animals, or by substances having ex- 
nclly the same composition which arc prepared by the 
agency of planta. Now the muscular force which Man 
(or any other animal) is capable of exerting, depends 
upon two conditions — ^the size and vigour of the muscle, 
and the strength of the influence sent into it from the 
ner\'e. We are all conscious of greatly-increased 
power in making an effort when we are confident 
of success : whilst a doubt seri'es to unnerve us. 
We see the extraordinary force which even a weak 
female is able to put forth under the excitement 
of maniacal rage, of self-defence, or of desire to protect 
her helpless offspring ; whilst, on the other hand, we see 
the finely -developed muscular system of the most ath 
letic man become altogether powerless by some injury 
to the nervous system which prevents it from caUing the 
muscles into plav. The degree of force which can be 
put forth for a thori time seems to depend chiefly upon 
the amount of nervous energy which can be called up. 
But the power of continttai exertion depends in great 
part upon the due nutrition of the muscular system. 
iSveiy movement that we make (as we have remarked 
on several occasions) involves the death and decay of a 
certain amount of muscular tissue : and if this be not 
replaced by a new growth, the muscle gradually loses 
strength, so that no exertion of nervous power can in the 
end call forth a vigorous action. For this new growth, 
reet and material are required ; and Alcohol can sup- 
ply neither of these. If, under its influence, the exer- 
tion be prolonged for a time, then a greater quantity of 
muscular substance is destroyed, and a longer rest and 
a larger supply of material become necessary for its re- 
placement Hence the supposition of the mfluence of 
Alcohol in auataining the muscular strength is altoge- 
ther unconfirmed by scientific inquiry : we shall pre- 
sently see whether it is borne out by experience, when 
its remits are carefully tested. 

In regard to the uses of Alcohol in sustaining the 
nervous power, we have perhaps scarcely a right to 
speak with the same confidence on physiological 
grounds, since the nervous tissue is principally composed 
of a fiitty substance that consists of Oxygen, Hydrogen, 
and Carbon, alone : and may, therefore, possibly derive 
nourishment from Alcohol. But, as we have already 
remarked, Alcohol is a product of incipient decompo- 
sition or decay : and it is therefore highly improbable 
that it serves as the material for the most active and im- 
portant part of the whole animal mechanism. We 
know, too, that the nervous tissue may be fally and 
adequately nourished, and its waste made good, upon 
other substances which more nearly agree with it in 
composition ; so that Alcohol cannot be requisite for 
this purpose, and cannot be substituted with advantage 
for solid food. But Alcohol, in moderate quantities, 
generally exerts a peculiar stimulating influence upon 
the nervous system, which increases its activity for a 
time: producing a more rapid and brilliant flow of 
thought, or a greater power of calling forth the muscu- 
lar energy. But this condition cannot be long main- 
tained. It is altogether forced and unnatural; and it is 
invariably followed by a depression or temporary dimi- 
nution in the power of mental and bodily exertion, 
which is the more prolonged and severe in proportion to 
the previous excitement. That such must be ihe case 
it is easy to comprehend when we bear in mind that 



every exorcise of nervous power, like that of muscular 
force, involves the death and decay of a certain amount 
of the tissue by which it is put forth. Every one is 
familiar with the feelijigof bodily and of mental fatigue; 
the former results from the state of the muscular system, 
the latter from that of the nervous : and each indicates 
the neces.sity of rest, during which renovation may take 
place. If, then, the degree of nervous activity be in- 
creased for a time imder the influence of a stimulus, or 
its duration be prolonged by such assistance, the amount 
of nervous tissue that will undergo destruction will be 
augmented accordingly ; and until this has been com- 
pletely restored, the system cannot recover its wonted 
powers. 

The action of Alcoholic or other stimulants may be 
compared to the influence of the spur upon the horse. 
The racer is excited by it to put forth his utmost speed, 
and the jaded roadster is goaded to a temporary im- 
provement of his pace. But the spur gives no strength. 
It merely excites the animal to put forth all that it can 
possibly exert. And the greater the exertion made 
under Its excitement, the greater is the subsequent fa- 
tigue, and the longer the period of repose needed for the 
renovation of the worn and wasted machinery and the 
consequent recovery of its pristine vigour. Such extra* 
ordinary efforts cannot be frequently repeated without 
deranging the whole order and harmony of the nutritive 
operations, the perfection of which can only be main- 
tained by the avoidance of excess in every kind of exer- 
tion. That in producing such effects Alcohol acts, like 
the spur, as a stimulus^ and not like solid food as the 
material for the support of the strength, appears 
from the well-known fact, that, where habitually em- 
ployed, the quantity taken must be increased from time 
to time in order to produce the same efilects. It is this 
which constitutes tlie peculiar distinction between these 
two agents. Of the food which nourishes the body, 
restores that which has decayed, and thus sustains its 
powers, the same amount ser\'es at one time as at ano- 
ther, — the circumstances being the same. We require 
more food when we have made more exertion ; but we 
do not require more because we are accustomed to 
take it daily. Of any stimulus^ on the other hand, on 
which we arc dependent for our power of exertion, we 
require a larger quantity the more frequently we have 
recourse to it. The country labourer who begins with 
his half-pint of beer at dinner and supper finds after a 
time that it has no longer its wonted eflfect, and is 
tempted to increase it ; and the London artisan, who 
has his gin or porter brought to him two or three times 
a day whilst at his work, seldom continues long on the 
allowance with which he commenced, but gradually in- 
creases it imtil a large proportion of his earnings are 
thus wasted. So the more wealthy wine-drinker, who 
makes a practice of drinking three or four glasses afrer 
dinner, seldom stops short at this quantity (unless re- 
strained by motives of prudence or economy), but in- 
creases it glass by glass until his allowance is to be 
reckoned, not by glasses, but by bottles. The state of 
depression whicn is produced by this excess leads to the 
increase of the craving ; and fearful is the number of 
those who commenced with the idea that a small quan- 
tity of some alcoholic liquor would keep up their 
strength, and who ftiUy intended to restrict themselves 
to it (ignorant as they were that they must increase it, if 
they would look for the same effects from its continued 
use), but who have been led on, step by step, to con- 
firmed and almost unredeemable drunkenness. 

There is one more physiological inquiry to which it 
is necessary to advert, in regard to the effects of Alco- 
hol upon the animal body; — ^namely, whether it is not 
useful as a heat-producing material, enabling us the bet- 
ter to resist the influence of severe cold. At first sight 
we might imagine that such would be likely to be tlfe 
case, for smce Alcohol is so readily combustible out of 
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the body, it might be supposed to be easily boined off 
mthin it Experiments upon the respiratory process 
after taking alcohol, howeTer, give a very diBferent re- 
sult ; for it is certain that when this fluid is receired 
into the blood, the combustion process goes on less ac* 
tively instead of more energetically ; the amount of car- 
bonic acid exhaled being decidedly diminished. The 
fact appears to be that so long as the alcohol is present, 
and is itself undergoing combustion by union with the 
oxygen of the air, it impedes the changes which ought 
to be taking place in other substances : just as the de- 
composition of animal bodies is in great degree pre- 
yented \>% immersing them in spirits. After the alcohol 
has been all burned off, the quantity of carbonic acid 
exhaled undergoes a large increase, rising for a time 
above the average — a proof that matter had accumulated 
in the blood, which ought to have been got rid of by the 
process of respiration. We know that the most ex- 
treme cold is sustained by the Esquimaux and other in- 
habitants of the frigid zone, without the assistance of 
Alcohol ; the large quantity of oily matter in their food 
being a much more effectual heat-producing material. 
And the testimony of many Europeans who hare tried 
the abstinence system under similar circumstances, 
shows the decided inferiority of Alcohol to other arti- 
cles of combustion-food in every respect save the tem- 
porary feeling of warmth which it gives to the mouth, 
throat, and stomach ; and thb feeling is very deceptive, 
for it does not last long, nor does it extend to the limbs. 
It is only when the body has been drained of its whole 
store of combustible material, by some exhausting dis- 
ease, and when the stomach cannot digest solid food of 
any kind, that alcohol can be really preferable to other 
substances as fuel for maintaining the heat of the body, 
on account of the readiness with which it is taken into 
the circulation through the bloodvessels distributed on 
the walls of the stomach. 

We find, then, that the ordmary notions, — ^thatthe 
habitual use of Alcohol sustains the muscular strength, 
— that it keeps up the nervous energy, — and that it 
helps to maintain the heat of the body, — are all of them 
unsupported by Physiological science. There are two 
other grounds on which it is sometimes justified, to 
which it is requisite that reference should be made. It 
has been imagined that whan exertion is called for in a 
high temperature, the aid of Alcohol is especially neces- 
sary to support the system under its excessive loss by 
perspiration. Now it is a complete fallacy to suppose 
that copious perspiration in itself really weakens the 
system. It is nothing more than the exhalation of an 
increased quantity of watery fluid : and this drain is to 
be made good, in the Animal as in the Plant, by the 
absorption of an additional supply into the system. 
There cannot be a greater absurdity than to imagine 
that, because Water is drawn off from the blood through 
the pores of the skin. Alcohol must be taken into the 
stomach to replace it^ The fact seems to be, that the 
peculiar fatigue resulting firom muscular exertion in a 
ni(^ temperature is set down as a consequence of the 
excessive perspiration : and thus the temporary increase 
of power which is derived from the use of alcoholic sti- 
mulus is supposed to result from the repair of tliis loss. 
But the fact is, that perspiration, however abundant, 
has in itself no weakening effect ; as is proved by the 
fact that if persons exposed to a very high temperature 
make no bodily exertion, they feel no loss except such as 
is restored by copious draughts of water. This system, 
indeed, has frequently a remarkably invigorating effect 
All travellers who have tried the Russian baths speak 
of the feelings of renovation which the copious perspira- 
tion, and the subsequent plunge into cold water, produce 
in the wearied frame. And those who have given a fiiir 
trial to the Hydropathic treatment, in appropriate cases, 
are unanimous in the same testimony. I have myself 
known cases in which delicate femides remained for half 



an hour or more in a room heated by a stove to a tem- 
perature of from 140 to 170 deg., until their wrappings 
were saturated by copious perspiration, the material for 
which was supplied by the water which they drank ftom 
time to time ; the cold plunge which immediately suc- 
ceeded having an invigorating influence which vras often 
quite extraordinary, and the whole treatment having 
quite the opposite of an exhausting effect It is only 
when musciilar exertion is called for in a high tempera- 
ture, that exhaustion follows ; and this is not a result of 
the loss of fluid by perspiration, but of other causes. 
We feel the same exhaustion when we are called upon 
to make exertion on a damp day, in which the fluid ex- 
haled from the skin is not carried off from the surface, 
but accumulates upon it in drops, though there may be 
no great increase in its amount ; and precisely the same 
feeling has arisen from the foolish attempt to wear 
waterproof garments made after the fashion of ordinary 
clothes, so as not merely to keep out the rain, but to 
keep in the perspiration. Let it be remembered that 
the exhalation of fluid from the skin is in every respect 
a salutary process ; that it is the great means by which 
the temperature of the body is kept down to its proper 
standard ; that the small quantity of e<^d matter which 
the perapiration contains is not increased by the increase 
in its fluid portion, so that, however copious it may be, 
it cannot draw from the body any of its solid constitu- 
ents ; and that all which is lost by perspiration may be 
repaired by water, and that Alcohol cannot restore it. 
With regud to the copious perspirations which are 
often seen in disease, it will be enough to say that they 
are frequently of most salutary character, assisting to 
remove from the blood some noxious omtter which is 
the cause of the malady ; and that where they are con- 
nected with a very exhausted state of the system, they 
axe by no means to be regarded as the caute of the ex- 
haustion, ^t rather as the 9ipn of it 

The oQuat notion to which we must refer is thia,*^ 
that the habitual use of a small quantity of Alcohol 
gives important aid in the digestion of the food. Here, 
again, the temporary benefit which is unquestionably 
derived in msny instances from the practice, is apt to 
blind us to its remoter consequences. The Human 
digestive apparatus is so constituted, that in the state 
of health, it no more requires the artificial aid of stimu- 
lants to do its work, than does that of the lower animais, 
to which such aids are unknown. The quantity wiuoh 
the stomach can digest varies according to the demand 
for it in the system. When more is taken into the 
stomach than the system requires, it remains undi- 
gested for a time ; and this gives a feeling of uneasiness 
and oppression, which a glass or two of wine or beer will 
often remove. But how does it effect this? By 
stimulating the stomach to increased exertion in 
the digestion of that of which the system has no need. 
And what is the consequence ? Tliis habitual overe 
tasking of the stomach, — ^this system of giving it mor- 
work to do than it is made for performing, and then 
spurring it on by stimulants until it has accomplished 
its tadc, — ^is sure to be followed (though the evil day 
may be long deferred) by a failure of its powen ; and 
so ^ from being capable of any extra labour, it loses 
its power of digesting that amount of food which the 
body really requires. If, then, the stimulus of Aloohol 
be required to force the stomach to an undue exertion 
of its digestive power, the obvious method of restoring 
a natural state of things is to abandon the superfluity of 
food, and to take only that which the system requires, 
and which the stomacn is able to prepare for it 

But there is another state in which the same excuse 
is made, but for which the remedy is different. There 
are many persons who find themselves unable to digest 
what they really require, without an alcoholic stimulant; 
and tb whom it appean to be a necessary of life. But 
what is the real fact in almost all such cases ? There 
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either is or lias been some gro«8 error in the general 
management of the health, which weakens the natural 
powers of the stomach ; and it is to the correction of 
this error, rather than to the spurring of stimulants, 
that we must look for their restoration. One man leads 
too sedentaiT a life, and scarcely knows the invigorating 
influence of air and exercLw;. Another is habitually 
OTei^&tigued by an amount of bodily labour which his 
frame is not adapted to bear ; and his state of exhaus- 
tion preyents the due performance of the digestive 
function. Another leads a life of continual nenrous 
excitement; and it is not surprising that if his brain is 
orerworked, his stomach should not be able to do its 
duty. Another keeps late hours ; and depriving Nature 
of her necessary repose, is angry with her for not sup- 
plying him with the power of digesting a hearty break- 
fiist, the best preparation for the lalx>urs of the day. 
And another, inhabiting close and heated rooms, per- 
vaded (it may be) with the effluvia of some neighbouring 
cesspool, finds himself unable to eat imtil he has 
awakened his torpid stomach by a dram. Now in all 
these cases, the habitual use oi Alcohol is positively 
injurious, in two ways. It has all the bad effects of a 
stimulus upon the stomach itself; weakening its power 
of future exertion, by tasking it beyond its present 
strength. And the temporary benefit derived from it 
draws away the attention from the real source of the 
evil, which thus continues to act imchecked, and per- 
haps with increasing power. For it is certabily one of 
the effects of the habitual use of Alcohol, m large 
quantities at least, that it deadens all the perceptions, 
and thus renders a man careless of what he would other- 
wise feel most obnoxious. The only cases in which, 
medically speaking, the use of Alcohol can be justified 
on account of the aid which it affords to the digestive 
process, are those in which some extraordinary and 
temporary depressing cause is in operation, which cannot 
be removed, and against which it is of great importance 
to sustain the powers of the system. But such cases 
fall within the province of the Physician and Surgeon ; 
our present concern is with the means of preserving 
health under all ordinary circumstances. 

Of the results of experience on this question, a brief 
summary must here suffice ; since our chief object has 
been to examine its acientiJSc bearings. But it would 
be wrong to close this inquiry without pointing out how 
completely practice here coincides with theory. It 
would not be fiiir to take a few cases of isolated indivi- 
duals who have thriven upon the abstinence system, 
and to hold them up as examples of what that system 
will produce. But the great test is when lar^ bodies 
of men are concerned, and where fair comparisons can 
be made between those of different habits under the 
same circumstances. Such evidence is now most abun- 
dantly afforded by the numerous ships that ore traversing 
every part of the wide ocean, whose crews, pledged to 
the total-abstinence principle, maintain a degree of 
health and vigour which cannot be surpassed ; by the 
many workshops of every kind, in which the severest 
labour is endured with a constancy to which that of the 
drinkers of alcoholic beverages cannot bo compared ; by 
the troops executing toilsome marches in the sultry 
heat of the torrid zone, who find the *'cup of cold 
water " more refreshing and sustaining than the spiri- 
tuous drinks which hurry so many of their comndes to 
an early grave ; and by numbers of men and women, 
in every rank of life, in every variety of condition, and 
subjected to every kind of mental and bodily exertion, 
who have given the principle of habitual abstinence a 
fSur trial, and have borne their willing testimony to its 
beneficial results. It is presumptuous for individuals 
to object to such testimony,--" the little I take does me 
no harm ; " for, in the first place, all experience shows 
that the ^ little," taken habituaUy, almost invariably 
becomes more, and that the evil consequences manifest 



themselves remotely )as in so many other of our pleasant 
vices) whilst the supposed beneficiid effects are felt imme- 
diately. It is only from the experience of the nuueee 
that we can form a rig^t judgment on any such ques- 
tion ; and whilst the record of our jails and workhouses 
show that at least four-fiiUis of the crime and poverty 
with which our country is burthened have their origin 
n intemperance, it becomes every right-minded man to 
examine for himself, whether he is justified in doing any- 
thing that can place a stumbling-block in the way of 
those who would rid the world of this horrible slavery. 
We may not all agree that Alcohol is a poison, which 
can never, under any circumstances, be uieful to the 
human body ; but I am confident, that the more the 
question is examined, the more clear it will become that 
its habitual use can be justified neither upon scientific 
grounds nor by the teachings of experience. 

Nora ^ThoM who denire to enter more ftelly into this 

inquiry may be referred to in Article on the mbjeet in the Bri- 
tish sad Foreign Medical Kevicw, No. XLYIIL, reprinted aepa- 
mtely, under the title of " Temperance and Teeto^alism coail. 
dered Medically.'* 



TALES FROM THE SWEDISH. 

TttANSLATED BY Ha&T HoWITT. 

{Cmicluded from Page 211.) 

" IT WILL DO." 

A Piece ot Experience. 

Farewell ye roses which bloomed in the cheeks of 
the maiden ! — ^farewell thou fire, which burned in her 
e^es ! — ^farewell ye pouting rosy lips, on which the soft 
sighs that happy love sent out from the full heart so 
often lingered. Farewell that playful mirth, that inno- 
cent chat, which might have induced the dead to smile, 
the life-wearied one to delay yet a moment his journey 
to the grave ! Farewell ye rosy hopes, ye anticipations 
of the future, which so oflten called fo^ a blush, like 
the crimson of morning, on the cheeks of the young 
maiden ! Farewell ye songs of joy, ye light dancing 
footsteps, which scarcely bowed the weakest flower of 
the meadow more than the passing of the breeze! 
Farewell all the happiness which youth anticipates, and 
which marriage only gives ! Farewell ! — all are now 
over ! The hand of death has passed over you. Cor- 
ruption has swept you away, so tliat you can never 
return to the place where you have been. Melida 
drowned herself in her own tears. Melida threw her- 
self down upon the earth, and prayed that it would 
open to receive her ; for now there remained nothing 
for her. Melida was in despair ; she forgot that there 
was a God and heaven, and that life is only a time of 
trial. Melida felt ice and fire by turns consume her 
heart. A night-like gloom settled do^n upon Melida'a 
mind, and thus nothing within it was light, save the 
occasional gleams of frenzied imbecility. All was over 
with her, yet she still lived on ; she was now a "picture 
from life'* not yet food for the worms. They were 
the small serpents of despair which gnawed at 
e>ery nerve of her inner and outward being. But 
her old father! He, on the contrary, was no 
"picture from life," but a real, veritable image of 
death ; [and there he lay, enfeebled by sorrow and 
the disappointment of life's manifold hopes; there 
he lay, cold and breathless, wrapped in his last white 
garment, laid in his last black bed ; and when the 
weeping mother — for whom poor Melida, to complete 
the full measure of hor niiseiy, had now an invincible 
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dislike— came to her daughter, to make her understand 
that if she would yet once more see her father, she 
mu^t make haste, before the lid of the coflin was nailed 
down, Melida replied, with n verted face — ** No, 
m<amma ; that will not do. Take him up ; take him 
out of the coffin ; dress him ; place him in a chair ;— -he 
is not dead ! People cannot die when I do not die ! 
You will bury him alive ! Yet it is all one, when I 
think rightly about it ;~let him lie there, and lay me 
beside him ; then we shall both die in the grave ; for 
up here people do not die, — they only live ! " 

Beautiful spring! — glorious, much-desired summer! 
for Melida and her poor mother. 

In awhile it was autumn. Kight was lord over the 
day. The air was cool, heavy, and thick. Snow- 
flakes flew about ; they fell here, they fell there ; they 
fell, also, upon Olofs hat, as he went down the street 
with a heavy, spiritless step, iiTapped in his cloak, with 
the collar pulled up, turning his head first on one side, 
then on the other, to avoid the sharp wind-driven snow. 
The heavens were cloudy ; cloudy, also, was Olofs 
soul, — for the life which he now led was of that kind 
which affords a momentary, stormy joy, and at the 
same time, a perpetually enduring ill-humour. By 
chance his way led past the city post-office. He 
knocked, and asked for letters, — ^not that he expected 
any, but in order to have something to do. A letter 
was handed to him. He could not see, in the darkness 
and the whirling snow, what kind of letter it was ; but, 
arrived at home, he called peevishly for lights, and on 
these being brought, he saw at a glance that it was 
black-edged. He turned it about many times in his 
hand. His eyes, which were rivctted upon the black 
edges, were dimmed, from some cause or other. He 
broke the seal, and slowly read the short contents. 
V^hilst he was doing so, Sara stood and inquired, — 

Shall you go out this evening ?" A short " No ! " 

Is anybody coming here ? " A still shorter. 

Shall we go to the play ? " No answer. 

Will you have a glass of punch ? " 
"Nineteen years, three months, and seven days!" 
stammered Olof, with hollow voice, and stared at the 
letter. 

" I asked whether you would have a gloss of pimch, 
to cheer you up ? " repeated Sara. 

" Yes ; that tcill do I {Dct ffdr an) replied Olof, at 
length. 

" It is a miserable thing I " said the son Arvid, who 
had read aloud to his family the foregoing true stor>\ 
" It is a wretched affair ! " added he ; and threw the 
book from •him, in disgust. The father smiled, and 
said nothing. 

"And how so wretched?" asked the mother, after 
a moment's silence. 

" Yes ! •* said Arvid ; " because there never iR*as such 
a weak and miserable young man as Olof." 

"Thousands of such," replied the mother, "who 
are guided by the impulse of a momentary, idle fancy. 
Think, now, if Olofs slumbering power had been 
aroused by something else, — something noble, high- 
minded, . and beautiful, — he would have gone in that 
direction ; for his was just the weakness which can be 
led any way. If a strong arm holds the reins, and that 
strong arm be guided by a pure, clear spirit, it will con- 
duce to lead thousanib of vascillating minds into the 
right track, who otherwise might all have sped away 
from it, and thenceforward may become great^ noble, 
excellent beings. Let us, therefore, wish — wish and 
hope — that genius, and great, genuine, God-sent men of 
mind, never will promulgate what is dark and unintel- 
ligible among us weak human creatures, who are not 
always able to .see into the inward and true spiritual 
meaning, which must always be pure and good when 
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coming from a great genius, — ^which I consider to bo 
like the birds, which in the topmost branches of the 
tree, appear to us grey and dark-coloured, yet may be 
adorned with the most glorious colours, only they are 
too high for us rightly to sec them. Let us, therefore, 
pray God to put such words in the mouth of genius as 
may benefit and not corrupt ; and that they among us 
who are not able, with their weak eyes, to follow the 
flight of the butteifly, but can merely observe how the 
grub rolls itself in the dust, may. not be smitten with 
the foolish fancy of doing the same thing." 

" Dixi ! " said the father \ " now go on with your 
sketches, my son. I am sick of every thing which 
cither begins or ends with, " It will do." Yes, sick of it 
to that degree, that I never say it without saying at the 
same time, " It never "will do ! " Det g6r aldrig an!" 
— for with that title all these dark ideas ought to come 
forth into the world, in order that small and great, old 
and young, strong- and weak, stupid and clever, may 
know what tlicy have to guide themselves by, — ^because 
so many require a go-cart to direct them ; others, again, 
a light stafl' to rest sometimes upon on the true but 
thorny path of choice ; and merely these few, the inde- 
pendent-minded and free in action, are, able, by their 
own courage and power to shape out for themselves 
their own course, though it be through rocks high as 
the heavens, and through stormy seas, towards the one 
true goal, — for there is only one; — one in all times and 
all changes. Dixi I Go on, my son 1 " 
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OLLY SZJfiP AN KN SZERETUM. 

XT maid is- fairer still 
Than the birch-tree on the hill ; 
Slim and slight, and towering high- 
Yet— a little— little sly. 

And what harm can slyness do 1 
I've a little slyness too 3 
Our*s should be a common fate ; 
Like with Uko should aliraya mate. 

If she cheat me~I can cheat-— 
Cunning shall with cunning meet ; 
Flowers deceive that seem most awect— 
All the world is but deceit* 

As no maiden tmsta me,— so 
Will I trust no maiden, — no ! 
Yet if one should trust me, then 

1 would trust that maid again. 



VERBOYALTAK FALU YisGEN. 

There's recruiting in the village, 
And the peasant leaves his tillage. 
Leaves his love — and thence departing, 
Sends no " Farewell" at his starting. 

Sword and armonr— radiance-streaming, 
Beaming as the son is beaming. 
Brightening still, and still more brightening^ 
As the flashes of the lightning. 
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Ah 1— but wait — ^ihe heavy morrow 
Brings the soldier many a sorrow- 
Sighing for the seenes departed — 
Thrice the soldier haa deserted. 

He is captnr'd^and as meet is^ 
March'd in silence through the street is^ 
Frock and scarlet trousers wearing — 
Hyrtle-branch and roses bearing. 

On his grave he kneels— upstanding 
Comrades wait the death-commanding ; 
" 0, but death would be a blessing. 
Were I but her smile possessing. 

" Cottld'st thou in my anguish tend me — 
One sweet word of comfort send me ! — 
Here are shame and misery only. 
Thus to die, unwept and lonely." ^ 



BZ£L£S A DUNAYIZ. 

Wide is the Danube stream, 
Narrow the bridge thereon ; 

Keep from the bridge away — 
There's danger— lovely one I 

No danger, youth 1 at all — 

No reason for alarms ; 
For if thy maid should fall. 

She'll UX\ into thine arms. 



MEG EGY NOTAT, HEJ CIQANYOK ! 

Come, brown gipsy-maid I along, 
Yet a dance, and yet a song ; 
Yet a dance before I go 
To the field, to meet the foe. 

Yet a dance, and yet a kiss ; 
Then wilt thou thy soldier miss ! 
Gipsy ! yet a dance, and then 
To the battle field again ! 



DCNA, DUN A, SZBLOS DUN A ! 

Happy are the sons and danghters, 
Who of Duna drink the waters ; 
Thfo' the waters fish are dashing— 
In the stream are maideaa washing. 

Beautiful her cities be— 
And their lovely maidens three : 
To my lot one maid shall fall. 
One— the loveliest maid of alL 



' KIMENTEM EN A SZOLORB. 

Through the vineyard as I strayed, 
By a ^iiitful vine I stay*d— 
Then I roamed from vine to vino — 
Light-haired midden shall be mine. 

To the thicket next I hied, 
And a hanging leaf espied— 
Leaf on leaf,— and tree to tr ee ■ 
Red-hair*d maiden now for me. 



To the meadow-hedge I went — 
There's a flower of fngrant scent ; 
Flower on flower, — all passing &lr ; 
Welcome maid with dark-brown hair. 

Light-haired maidens, they are stem- 
Brown-hair'd will with anger bum ; 
Take the red-haired maid, for she 
Meet companion is for thee. 



THE PROPHECY. 

Monddd anydm hogy dlmatnkai 
Ejente futi igi kH ; 
Az dlotn ahlak, meUytn dUal 
Lelkunk Memi j&vdbe niz. 

Yon told me, mother 1 that our dreams 
Were pictures drawn by angel handa— 

Were vistas which the spirit's eyes 
Looked through on distant heavenly lands. 

Mother !' and I have dreamt a dream — 
Tell me its meaning I— pinions grew— > 

Like eagles— which outspreading, bore 
Me heaven's unboundeid ether through. 

Son of my soul t of youth ! of joy 1 
My sunbeam ! now rejoice with me; 

Long be thy life,— that life be bliss. 
For blessings in thy dream I see. 

And the youth grew in goodliness — 

The flame of f^nius brightening sUlI; 
While all the hidden powers of song 
Gave strength and light to word and wilL 

He seized the lute — its music poured 

As if the lute were living song — 
Upwards,— still upwards rose the sounds. 

As morning larks towards heaven's gate throng. 

Upwards the sounds to heaven, arose, 
And brought a star of glory down ; 

It rested on the poet's gnvOf 
Changed to an amaranthine crown. 

There's poison in the sweets of song, 
Grief mingles with the poet's art ; 

And even his fidrest wreathes are twined 
With flowers uprooted from the heart ^ 

^e passions ars a very hell— 

The sympathies a martyrdom; 
And earth, to which we fain would eling, 

A place of exile, not a home. 

He lies upon his mortal bed 
As his forefathers groaned, he groan% 

With pain his boaom heaves, and faint, 
And fainter breathe his parting tones, 

death ! steal not my son away— 
He may not, — must not, — shall not die — 

Heaven promised life — can heaven deceive — 
Can heaven delude 1 are dreams a liet 

Mother ! they do not ! death may once 
Display its power, — ^assert its claim ; 

Thy son shall live — shall ever live — 
Live in a poet's honoured name. 

Pbtofi. 
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/We Trade Oonyreai at SnuMlv.^-One of the most interesting, 
and, if ire ore not much mistaken, most important movements, 
of modem times, is this Free Trade Congress. Tlie great con- 
tinental tonr of Richard Cohden wUl hare dcme much to diAise 
Free Trade principles, and the meeting of the most eminent 
adTocates of the ft-eedom of commerce for all countries annu- 
ally will, if carried out sealously, soon raise a spirit that will 
hurst our miserable commercial bonds and restrictioiu, and 
produce a triumph of equally diffhsed acUvity and plenty, as 
universal as the triumph of the Anti-Com-Law League was 
splendid. It becomes Englishmen to assist in breaking down 
that restrictive system which this country has been so eminent 
in maintaining ; and we rejoice to see Colonel Thompson the 
fhther of Free Trade, Dr. Bowring, one of its most efficient 
and indefatigable advocates, Mr. Ewart, Mr. M'Adam, Mr. 
Wilson, M.P., and others, taking a prominent place in its 
transactions. 

This is the true way to bind up the whole continent in a 
league of peace ; a league of common interest : a league for 
the exchange of necessaries and comforts ; and the diffiision of 
blessings. It is the true mode to get rid of our panics, and 
failures, and periodical paralyses of our manulhctures at home. 
Let this great movement be steadily pursued, and more pro- 
gress will be made in the genuine science of life and inter- 
national harmony in five years, than could be effected in five 
centuries. 

We are glad to see that Protection sent thither its repre- 
sentatives. By this it rendered the greatest service to Free 
Trade, by enabling its supporters to «>mbat and reftite the 
argument brought Ibrward against it ; without this opposition, 
there could not have been half the life and spirit which there 
waA. 

M. de Bronchere, the distinguished President of the Bclgic 
Association, was unanimously elected* President ; the Tice- 
Presidents being, M. le Due d'llaroourt. President of the 
French Free Trade Society : Colonel Thompson, for England ; 
Herr Asher, for Germany, in the absence of Herr Kamphausen, 
who had not arrived ; and Connt Aruvabene. 

Ihe great advocates of protection were Herr RcsBinghausen 
and M. Duchateau. 

M. Resflinghauflen upheld the advantages of the Zollverein, 
accused England of mining other countries by selling at too 
low a price, and denounced the whole system of Free Trade as 
prejudicial to the commercial interests of the world. One part 
of his speech, otherwi<)c of little interest, must not be omitted, 
as he accused Lord Aberdeen of having threatened the Prus- 
sian government if it did not accede to the views of the English 
government. 

M. John Prince Smith, a deputy from Berlin, retorted from 
Ms seat in the following words : " England (he said) is accnied 
of ruining other countries by selling at too low a price ; which 
signifies giving too much merchandise for a certain sum, or 
taking too little money for a certain merchandise. Now, I 
desire an explanation how it is possible to ruin a neighbour by 
giving too much or taking too little !" 

Herr Resainghausen was also most ably replied to by M. 
Blanqui and Dr. Bowring. 

M. Werth commenced by expressing his astonishment that 
the working classes were not represented at the congress. 
France, he said, was represented by a peer of the realm, the 
English ftou»7«otW, by Dr. Bowring, and the working claoses 
had no one. They are an ill-used class of society, and in Eng- 
land are not even treated as human beings. The English manu- 
facturer does not even speak of them as such, but calls them 
hands. They are the Pariahs of our age, and I, who have 
traversed the narrow and loathsome alleys and back courts of 
the great manufacturing towns of England, am aware of their 
mhwry. I do not know whether tMs is to be laid at the door 
of protccticm ; but one thing I am certain of, that protection is 
far too weak ever to ameliorate their condition. I myself urn a 
Free Trader, but I doubt if Free Trade will suffice to ameliorate 
the condition of the workmen. It is true that free competition 



will reduce prices, that a reduction of prices will cause greater 
consumption, which in its turn will favour production, and 
emploj'ment will be more attainable ; but free competition will 
gi%'e birth to new inventions, many hands will be thrown out of 
work, and the manufacturers will reduce wages to be able to 
stand the competition, and the working classes wUl be as badly 
off as ever. Gentlemen, I speak principally for the EngULnh 
workmen ; they are a neglected class, and it must not be sup. 
posed that they were warm parti*tans of the League; they 
formed a body in themselves, they closed their ranks, and 
they look up to their representatives in Parliament, in the 
persons of Mr. Duncombe and Feargus O'Connor. 

Dr. Bowring said, " I eonfidently assert that the gentleman 
who has Just sat down was never choeen by the English work- 
ing classes as their representative. The English workmen 
have their representatives in Parliament, who advocate their 
interests, and who ei^oy their fiill confidence. I shall endea- 
vour to prove to you that the practical effects of Free Trade 
have ameliorated the condition of the workman. In 182 A the 
siUc manufacturers demanded an increased protective duty on 
silk ; we, on the contrary, demanded a reduction of that duty, 
and in 1S82 we obtained it. I was called a bad patriot, a 
Frenchman, and was told that I was bringing ruin on the coun. 
try. I replied. Ton sleep on the soft bed of protection ; arouse 
yoursehTS ; get up and study, and put your hand to the work ; 
but they shook their heads and turned a deaf ear to my words. 
They soon, however, came to me for adviee, and I told them to 
study ; they did so, and what was the result f At the present 
day, though we import for 80,000,000 lbs. of silk, we export 
for 20,000,000 lbs., and this is a great result." Dr. Bowring 
then announced to the Congress the result of the Importationa 
into England in the first seven months of 1847, compared with 
the first seven months of 1846, showing the immense inereaae 
since the principles of Free Trade have been put in practice. 

Mr. M'Adam of Belfast, entered upon an eeonomic view of 
the linen indusrry of the contingnt, of the high duties which we 
maintained upon linen and linen yams, and of the effeet of 
these duties upon the amount of employment ailbrded to the 
working classes, as well as the loss to the community. France 
had imposed duties on British yams in 1842, amounting, In 
some cases, to 40 per cent, and had by this means created a 
number of flax spinning mills to the extent of about 860,000 
spindles. The employment thus created gave a means of liveli- 
hood, directly and indirectly, to about Sft,000 individuals ; but 
the increase in the price of linens had reduced the exports of 
Fi-ance. By the returns trotn the Board of Customs, it appears 
that last year 98 per cent, leas yams were imported than in the 
foregoing year, but 58 per cent, more linens. Hence employ- 
ment was increased to that branch of the trade which lupporta 
he smallest number, while the employment in those operations 
which support nine-tenths, via., tiie weaving and bleaching, had 
decreased. Reckoning the consumption of France as aeven 
yards of linen per head of the population, and calculating the 
cost of 4d. per yard above the price it could be had for, if im- 
ported free, it appears that the French pay 98,000,000f. per 
annum extra for their linen. Taking the value of the spinning 
machinery, buildings, &c., at I50f. per spindle, the entire sum 
vested in the trade of France appears to be 54,000,000f. 
He could not see why the French nation should be taxed 
98,000,000f. per annum to maintain a trade in which not much 
more than half that amount was vested a« entire capital. He 
showed the consumption of wine in France to be 26 gallona per 
head per annum, while in England it was only one-flflh of a 
gallon, the duty being 5s. 6d. The deputies of the south should 
reflect that the maintenance, by France, of such duties on 
British manufactures had led to reprisals of this nature on the 
main articles of her export. With respect to Belgitmi, he re- 
gretted the stete of the linen industry, and the destitution 
which prevailed in consequence among the working classes. 
Ue maintained that the duties Imposed by Belgium in 1842, 
on yams, had principally caused this state of things, by raising 
the price of linens, and injuring the export trade. Belgium 




exported in lincni*, in 1838, to the value of 8S,000,000f. ; in 
1843 it had fallen to 26,000,000f. ; and in 1647 to 20,000,000f. 
ThiA was bocauBc British linens dUAplaccd them in the foreign 
markets hy reason of their cheapness. He condemned the 
policy of the ministry in imposing a duty on the export of .tov, 
and showed that such measures were hurtful to the agricultural 
community, without benefitting the trade. Hand labour is as 
cheap in Belgium as in the British isles, and if the Belgians had 
as cheap yams, they could compete with our linens. The 
4,000 operatives in Uie Belgian spinning factories were pro- 
tected, whilst the entire linen industry of the country, main- 
talnlng 300,000 persons, was thus caused to languish. He then 
glanced at the state of affairs in Germany, where an obstinacy 
in the maintenance of hand-spinning had caused that country to 
lose the vent for her linens in North and South America, where 
Irish linens had now completely diKpIacrd thrm. He com- 
plained of the heavy restrictions in Rpain, and the evil effects 
of the oontrabandista in the demoralization of her population. 
He glanced at the other coiuitries of the continent, and con- 
cluded by observing, that 100 millions of the people of western 
Furopo were compelled to pay an enormous sum more for their 
linens than if they were permitted to purchase them where they 
could be obtained cheapest and best. He maintained that in 
whatever way the system was -t-icwed, it would be found that it 
had been productive of the most hurtful effects on the trade of 
each country, and the employment of the people. 

Professor Walowski said, I am about to address you on the 
most important subject, the influence of f^ee trade on the moral 
improvement of the workmen. In examining the influence of 
free trade on the labouring population, the first question that 
presents itself is to appreciate the true mechanism of produc- 
tion and distribution of richer. >Vhatevcr be the form in 
which produce arises, there is an association of labour to obtain 
that result. One great error of our adversaries is that they 
regard labour as a compact miuut which ought to be equally 
divided between nations, not capable of extension. They act 
npon a false principle flrom the very beginning. The domain 
of labour, on the contrary, is illimltcd. The learned Frofeseor 
then entered into a lengthened, but highly interesting demon- 
stration of the effect of protection on the natural instnimcnts of 
labour, on capital, and on labour itself. Human labour was not 
to bo regarded as merchandise ; the value of labour should be 
rewarded in measure to the intelligence displajxd. In America 
the price of food is low, and the salaries are high. In Ireland, 
on the contrary, prices were high, and luiUries were low. High 
price did not procure high wages. By the introduction of Free 
Trade, labour would be in greater demand, the workman would 
become more independent, and the manufacturer would be 
oliHgod to seek the workman, whil»t now the workman was 
obliged to seek the manufacturer. Wc all put onr hand to the 
great work for the abolition of slavery, and was not the serti' 
tuie de la miMre also a slavery ? Free Trade, gentlemen, i« a 
Messed fatality, which cannot be eluded, and we may look for- 
ward to the triumph of the Justice of our cause. 

BIr. Wilson, M.F., regretted that he had been detained from 
attending the two .previous sittings. In a speech of some 
length, which was attentively listened to, the honourable mem- 
ber for Westbury proved that the interests of labour were 
identical with those of capital, that protection might for a 
moment raiie an artificial price, but that the reaction that fol- 
lowed was only the more disastrous ; that by competition, on 
the contrary, the circumstances of the workmen were amelio- 
ra'ed, prices diminished, consumption expanded, and export 
increased. The cotton, iron, woollen and linen trades were 
respectively passed in review, to illustrate the beneficial influ- 
enoe of Free Trade, and the increased well-being of the work- 
ing population whidi would assuredly flow from it. 

M. Le Due d'Harcourt had a few words to ray in reply to a 
reproach that had been made by a member, that the working 
classes were not represented in the Congress. The honourable 
gentleman had overlooked the object of the present meeting, 
which was exclusively devoted to that class of the population, 
who had little time to spare to leave their work when they 
were so usefully employ<Nl. 

M. Blanqtii closed the discussion by a severe denunciation of 
the whole system of Custom-house and douane seareher% tttpi- 
onoffe^ and rights of pre-emption, which fell most heavily on 
the honest portion of the community. 

The great questions agitated in this Congress were : — 

1. AVhcther Free Trade, fur from rendering nations tributa- 



ries of each other, did not rather drtw them closer to each 
other? 

3. If Free Trade did not shield industry from the su^ten 
blows inflicted upon it by the re«tricted system of prohibition ! 

The ^ first motion was adopted with one dia:cnticnt voice ; 
the second with three dissentient voices. 

This Congress i^ a noble beginning of an universal agitation 
'for the freedom of trade all over the world, and the consequent 
ftree interchange of all the blessings in the world. To all classes 
it opens up most important prospeets, to none more than to the 
working classes. Till trade is firee, periodieol distress must 
continue amongst, the middle classes ; amtiant distress amongst 
the working classes. There is no remedy but the same free- 
dom which pervades nature, who produces her good things 
annually in abundance, but is checked and thwarted in her 
distribntiona by the tricks of trade and the selflshncaa of 
government. 

A Congress for Penal Befonn was also sitting simultaneously 
in Brussels. 

Pcoplaf Inttmalional League»-^T\^ League, the objects of 
which arc- 
To enlighten the British Public as to the Political Condition 
and Relations of Foreign Countries ; 

To disseminate the Principles of National Freedom and Pro- 
gress; 

To embody and manifef^t an eiBcient Public Opinion in favour 
of the right of every People to Self-government and the main- 
tenance of their own Nationality ; 

To promote a good understanding between the Peoples of all 
Countries ;— 

has engaged Thomas Cooper, the author of " The Purgatory of 
.Suicides,*' to lecture in its behalf. Mr. Cooper will accordingly 
deliver a lecture on the present state of Hwitaerland, on Wed- 
nesday, September 29th, in Sussex Hall, 52, Leadenhall-street ; 
nnd on Thursday, September SOth, at the Cotton-street, i^rhooU 
roomsj Poplar. Mr.' I^inton will also lecture on the present 
sta e of Itafy, on Friday, October Ist, at Farringdon Ilall, 
King's Arms-yard, Snow-hill. We are glad to see the.-« proofs 
of an awaking of the public mind to the cause of liberty and of 
the people on the continent. 

The Frederick Dovglasa Fund, — This fUnd has now been poid 
into the banker's hands, in order for remittance to America. 
We are happy to say^that it amounts to £450 ; and this, 
with the price of his manumission, will be regarded by our 
worthy fHcttd, we are sure, as a roost agreeable token of the 
respect in which he was held in this country. As promised 
Komc time ago we subjoin a list of the subscriptions sent to this 
ofllcc, and forwarded to the banker :— 
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FBEXCH BALL IK THI OPEN AIB, 

ErBRT one knowi how widely different are the Conti- 
nental notions regarding the mode of epending Sunday 
to oure. From old Catholic tisage, they feel no acniple 
in making Sunday at once a day of devotion and social 
amusement. In the morning they go to church— in the 
evening to the dance or the theatro. Bven Protestant 
Germany retains the same ideas and the same habits. 
They say that the Creator cannot feel offended— but, on 
Uie contrary, pleMed, with seeing his children haupy. 
Our notions are diffeieol— or rather, we place our hap- 
piness in a mora serious species of ei\|oyment. 

But our business here is not to discuss this question, 
but to prt'Mcnt to oui raftders a sketch made by an eye- 
'NvitncsH of one of those open-air fetes which jprerail so 
pre-eminently on Sunday evenings abroad. Hiis is one 
which took place at d'Enghem, a small but fashionable 
M-atering-place near Montmorency. All tiavclleia who 
have visited Paris must be acquainted with its beautiful 
little cottages which mineir themselves la the lake, and 
its road, which leads to ths talley of Montmorency. It 
was a masked ball, and without dancing, excepting a 
few quadrilles { but the curiosity, the pusaling, and sur- 
prises of all kinds, oooasioned by the Udies being 
masked, made the conversation so amuring that no one 
8(*emed weary. 

This fete was held in a fine park, whose numerous 
thick and sombra avenues, lighted by coloured lamps, 
which wore hung to the trees in garlands, made charm- 
ing promenades. Bivulets with casoades run through 
the park in tvsfy dhrsction. Thess an oroased by nar- 
row brid;;es oovsfsd with Ibliago; and those rivuleu 
united only to loss thsmsshcs a^iin in various basins, to 
which the drels id illiimiaated trees gave a fluryland 
iwpect. 

The light in the dancing-ground was so dafsiing, that 
a» you quitted the avenues lighted by cotonved lamps, 
you seem to be startled, as it were, from a sleep. Tltf re 
were French people of all ranks, thia being a public 
ball, but maaked wit levels all ranks ; and this evening 
t(>rminated in giving to ths uui/oAtj a dasif* of assUng 
each other another dsy. 

Such is the scene, with its various groups and cha- 
racters, that our artist has preaouled to the English 
eve. 



•* JUDGE NOT." 
Bt Mas. Yaxentinb Babtholomew. 

ScoAK not the Poet's wildest lay, 
But rather thiuk your own eyes doi ; 

The light of inspiration may 
Seem fainl to yo^ but bright to bim. 

How can you tell but sene great plaii 
May in his high-vnought fimcies lie, 

T > btMicHt his fellow-man» 

And teach him how to live — not die. 

Think your own judgment may be weak — 
Your heart not trained to comprehend 

The eanu'st truth which others seek. 
To make thenselve* the world's best friend. 

Viinc not your taimts upon the sehemcs . 

in' Xhom) who labour for your good ; 
R »j«i't not XhM which idle seems, 

iKvau:M! by you not uudcnstood. 



VISIT TO A WOBKING MAN. 
By WnxuM Howxtt. 

Wb sometimes hear people afTectrng to doubt whether 
the working-classes are really benefited by all that has 
been attempted by education and other means. They 
point us to the police reports which abound with casea 
of the most disgusting brutality, and most absolute 
absence of evefything like moral principle. They point 
us to the almost weekly details of mnrder and suicide. 
They point to the doors of the gin-palaces that in many 
crowded streets compose almost every other house. They 
draw the veil away from the domestic life of thousands 
of this class, and ask us if there can be anything more 
miserable or more depressed F Wives abused, half- 
starved, and children neglected for the becr-ahop and 
for scenes of lowest riot, are not wanting to support 
with evidence their position. They point, again, to the 
reading of those who do work, and ask «s if that 
dreadful trash which is weekly devoured with the avidity 
of opium, that literature of murder, of crime, and of 
wildest extravagance, be the end at which we aimed in 
educating the people ? 

We answer— No. We are not so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that the whole mass of human ignorance and do- 
gradation is to be leavened into a new condition at once. 
We expect no miracles, but the sure if somewhat tardy pro- 
gress of improvement. We know what a vast Serbonian 
bog of ignorance has covered from age to age what has 
been called civilised nations. ' It is scarosly half a cen- 
tury ago since we set about in earnest by sonday schook, 
and then by mechanics' institutss and libraries to edu- 
cate the people : and though we know what yet remains 
to be done, we see, snd rfQoice to see, that no little is 
done. We point, on our part, to schoUs and psopla's 
libraries in every town, to societies for mntnal mstrac- 
tion, to lecture-rooms, and to public meetings, where the 
working-classes, of towns especially, congrettto eagerly 
to listen to topics of science or general inkeUigcncs, and 
not unfrequently to speak and lectnra, and ably too, on 
such matters themsslves. We point to the cheap edi- 
tiona oi our standard writers, which are now produced 
in abundanoe to satisfy the rapidly-growing demands of 
this class ; and to the periodicals of a superior yet cheap 
kind which are widely circulated amongst them. What 
are the Temperance Societies thai abound btti eri- 
deuces of a striking change amoogrt tens of thonssads 
of this class r What are such men as dare, MiUer, 
Cooper, Bamfard, Thom, Prince. Carleto^, and those 
who have taken a political tnm, as Georgs Thompson , 
Henry Vincent, WiUiam Lovett, and the liks, bm living 
evidences of the awaking of mind m these c l si f i , and the 
promise of a twister and more nnivenally di ifas s d day 
amongst them? What are the contributiona, both in 
prose and verse, that are every day pouring in from men 
of this class upon editors of popular journals, but evi- 
dence, if it were wanted, how rapidly the snirit of the 
book is spreading amongst them ? and thou^ thoussnds 
of these are in the state of children, by whom every idea 
newly presented is imagined to be new, and is therefore 
eagerly thrown out again and communicated as a no- 
velty ; though they feel all the pleasure of a new disco- 
very themselves, in those ideas and sentiments which to 
more practised minds are trite and common-place, and 
often therefore vrish to be vrriting when they should 
still be inquiring, — ^all this will amend itself. It is mind 
that is atvrork, and will go on from man to man, 
awakening the dead, inspiriting the dull, a nima t in g the 
dejected,, arming the powerful, and here and there 
touching slumbering genius with that electric wand 
which will call it at once to life and glory. 

Yes, the great work is going on, of which we shall see 
the growth, and our chiktren the completioii; and 
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already into many a lowly dwelling not only is light but 
happiness come with it. Already to the hearth of 
I many a poor man sobriety and intelligence have brought 
{ warmth and cleanliness, and gathered round the blaze 
faces that beam and hearts that beat with affectionate 
I delight. Already during the long dark evenings of 
winter t he cheap numbers and the cheap book are read, 
and the wife finds a new happiness in the presence of 
her husband and the knowledge that he brings with 
him. New worlds are opened, both of mind and heart, 
and she and her children live in their sunshlnei though 
all without, and in the light of common life, is cold and 
dreary enough. Already oter the lamp of intellectual 
inquiry, which gleams into the abstrusest cells of other 
men's and other countries thoughts, the pale student 
leans, who has for twelve or fourteen hours before 
wielded the hammer or the saw, or shaped the sh oe, or 
tended the great machinery of some Titan factory. Let 
ua take a specimen. 

In one of my late Tistts to the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, I recollectedthe name and address of a yotmg man 
who had forwarded a communication to Hotpitt*a Jour- 
nal. There was something in it which gave me an idea of 
a superior mind ; and though it was late at night, I deter- 
mined to sally forth and endeavour to see him. As I 
issued from my room, the clock of a neighbouring 
church struck eleven. I found that I had at least a 
mile to walk to his abode, but I still went on. It was 
a splendid night, and the Aill moon htmg in the dark 
blue sky over the opposite end of the long straight and 
wide street along which I was directed to go. There 
was something peculiarly solemn and beautiful in the 
spectacle, ^e street was still, and the full moon 
seemed as with a sensible pleasure to light me on my way. 

At length, by the aid of individuals that were few and 
far between, I reached the quarter I sought, and the 
little court in which my unknown correspondent resided. 
A young woman standing at the entrance of the court, 
contemplating the glorious moon with as much satisfac- 
tion as I had done, directed me to the number of the 
house, and said, " but the door is now open, and Mr. 
— — is standing at it." 

When I came up to it, there stood a very young man 
withli child in his arms, who was evidently astonished 
at the appearance there of a stranger at such an hour. 
I accosted him by his name, and his surprise aug- 
mented, but when I gave my own name it was changed 
for another sort of surprise. He at once made way, and 
requested me to walk in, apologising for his humble 
dwelling being at that moment hardly fitting for the re- 
ception of a stranger. It was indeed the small house of 
a workman, and occupied by himself and three little 
children, of whom he appeared to have the sole charge. He 
placed a chair forme, and dusted it with his apron ; sate 
down vnih the least child on his knee, and expressed 
his great amazement and pleasure in seeing me there. 

I had now full opportunity of surveying him, and 
found him a thin pale young ma,n whom I should not 
have imagined more than four or five and twenty, yet evi- 
dently the father of three children. He was the father 
of four, for he informed me that his wife was just con- 
fined, and that he was taking care of these three chil- 
dren while his mother was waiting upon her upstairs. 
Before the fire stood a small clothes' -horse well hung 
with baby-linen airing. 

Between mv young friend and myself stood a small 
round deal table, on which he and the children had 
evidently been having their frugal supper, but this had 
made way for a number of books, and I could not help 
expressing my wonder that he should attempt at once to 
nurse and read. But he assured me that he worked 
twelve hours a day, and was glad to pick up a little 
knowledge as he could. On this occasion he had to 
amuse the two elder children, nurse the youngest, and 
at the same time snatch now and then a glance at his 



book. " But," said he, " poor things, I must do what I 
can at such a time to entertain them, as they have no- 
body else ; but they will soon go to bed, and then I 
shall have a long and quiet time." 

I asked him how he could study at night and do his 
work in the day ; but he replied that he did not read 
late like many people ; he waa satisfied with twelve or 
one o'clock, and did not rise till five, to be at his work- 
shop by six. He now began to send his children up- 
stairs, and as I feared that he was dispatching them on 
my account, and to the danger of disturbing their 
mother, I begged him to let them remain. But he as- 
sured me that it was now their time, and their grand- 
mother was ready for them ; and so they disappeared, 
and we were left alone. 

I now begged to be permitted to know what the book 
was he was reading, which appeared to be in the Ger- 
man character, and to be read by assistance of a little 
stout dictionary that lay tipon it. He replied that it 
was Goethe's "Faust." 

'* So you read German, and Faust ! Have you any 
German acqutintance ? How do you get the pronun- 
ciation?" 

" No ! " he replied ; " I know no German , and hare 
only " German without a Master " for my guide, a Dic- 
tionary and a Grammar ; and I get along aa well as I can." 
He assured me that he had already studied " Bousseau" 
in the same way, and had read a variety of French 
authors, some of which he brought out and showed 
me. He had, also, learnt something of Italian, and was 
thinking of Spanish. He evidently had well understood 
what he had read of Goethe, and appeared in raptures 
with it. He went and brought out this and some other 
works of the German poets ; amongst them Uhland ; 
and I noticed that they were all of the best and most 
expensive German editions. I could not avoid express- 
ing my astonishment at his being able to purchase such 
books out of a workman's wages of little more than a 
pound a-week, and with a family to maintain. He 
smiled, and said that that was his only indulgence, and 
it cost, perhaps, less than was usually spent by men in 
his position in beer and tobacco at their ale-house ren- 
dezvous. I found that he was a teetotaller, a peace 
advocate, a zealous member of a people's library, and 
an official one of a society for mutual improvement. 
His opinions were all of the most progressive kind, yet 
based as is now-a-days only too rare on a solid founda- 
tion of religion. In feet, he appeared a perfect incar- 
nation of the best spirit and views of the present age. 
We talked on a variety of topics, and every minute only 
made me aware of the great amount of his reading in 
English literature. That did not now entirely content 
him, and therefore he was zealously engaged in opening 
up a channel to the knowledge of the literature of the 
continent. And this was a mechanic, working twelve and 
often fourteen hours a-day. A youth of some five-and- 
twenty, with something better than a pound a-week, 
and a family, including himself^ of six persons ! 

I drew to the table, and gave him a good lesson in 
German pronunciation ; all else he could gather himself; 
and then we talked of the movements of the age, and of 
poetry. Like every other reader of the working classes, 
almost without exception, he, too. was a poet, or had 
written verses, and ne brought forth some of them 
unreservedly for my opinion. They were songs for the 
people, and full of the spirit of the time, and of the 
justest sentiment, but wanted more closely welding 
on the poetic anvil. Many of them describe the suffer- 
mgs of the labouring poor, as these stanzas from — 

;TII£ song of the PBAAANT lABOVBEB. 

Boon as the sun is in tiie tkj^ 

I rise to toil and plod ; 
And labour till he setJ ayailit 

In turning of the sod. 
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My life ii one long worklng-dAy, 

No hopo nor rest bare I ; 
O God ! It were a bappy thing 

If sueh thy will—to die ! 

Arc we not men ?— Have we not souU t 

One Ood created all ! 
Then why should wealth hold poverty 

In nnproteetod thrall T 
All have their woe^ ; bnt wc, alas I 

More than onr share endure ; 
One crime is ours— a great one here— 

The crimo of being poor ! 

Soon as the snn Is in the sky, 

I rise, to toil and plod ; 
And labour till he sets again. 

In turning of the sod. 
Hy life is one long worklng-^y, 

Ko hope nor rest have I ; 
O God ! it were a happy thiiig 

If sueh thy wiU-^to die I 

But, spite of the pressure that lies on the poor, he 
sees beyond this ; and the shadows of coming events 
inspire another song : — 

THE SONG OF THE HOPEFUL. 

Come brother t come unfold thy heart ; 

The hopes, the feelings of thy mind ; 
Beveal the yearnings of thy soul. 

For th* future welfare of mankind. 
Dont thou not see the seed is sown. 

From which will spring a mighty tree, 
^IlioM branches spreading o*er the world, 

^Vill bear the firult— Fraternity I 

Dost thou not see oppression cease ; 

See lordly wealth and pride decay ; 
See aU the ills which blacken earth, 

The histories of a by.gone day I 
Dost thou not see the toiler rise 

From degradation, wont, and woe ; 
Hiji ruddy check, and sparkling eyes. 

Content, and Peace, and Plenty show ? 

Dost thou not see fidr woman *i\ ft 

Her just equality with man ; 
And labour with him, to ftilfll 

The Almighty's lore-unitlng plan T 
Dost thou not see the flower^lad earth 

By happy, healthy children trod, 
Whose simple innocence rereals 

Their nearness to their Sarioup-God ? 

Dost thou not see the slave redeemed. 

Firm and erect a fireeman tread ; 
The brand removed, with power to cam 

By labour free his dally bread r 
Dost thou not see the demon, War, 

Grow impotent, and old, and weak ; 
And vainly strive on happy man, 

His burning, pent-up wrath to wreak ?_ 

I see it all, but as a dream, 

To be ftiinUed some future hour ; 
But, oh ! my brother I 'tis a dream 

Which sways my soul with wond'rous power. 
I see the future rainbow-hued. 

And angeUwInged, and trumpet-tongued ; 
I see the blest and teeming earth 

With happy, happy people thronged. 

Oh, God t I see, I feel, 1 know 

The human mind will soar and soar, 
TIU Envy, Hate, and Malice cease. 

And dark oppression be no more. 
Then come, my brother, raise thy voice : 

Come, heart and soul rejoice with ma. 
There yet will be a day for earth. 

And for earth's sons a Jubilee ? 



Such was my visit to a working man; such is his 
poetry, jtist as written down for me, during the night, 
Rud brought to me by *him while dressing at my inn in 
the moniing. Has knowledge done nothing with this 
interesting class of our fellow^men ? Will it do nothing 
when young souls like this, after twelve hours* mechanic 
labour, sit down with children at their knees, and pore 
over the poets and sages of the earth, and burst through 
the barriers of foreign tongues to come at their wisdom ? 
Is nothing done, when we have no longer occasion to 
seek the halls of princes, or those of wealthy men of any 
kind, to enjoy discourse of all that is good and great, 
and glorious, in human intellect and human life, but 
may sit down with the pale young chairmaker, and read 
Qoethe and Uhland, and talk of all that shall spring for 
the happiness of man from the dark bosom of posterity f 

Go on, brave men, that teach, and braver ones that 
learn, till such scenes and Auch visits shall be every dav 
things of life ; when knowledge and virtue shall dwell 
in the lowliest huts, and crime and ignorance shall be 
the exception and the wonder. 



CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

By Fredebic Kowtoit, 

Secretary to the Society for the Abolition of Capital 

Ptmiehmetit, 

No. II. 

Is THE INPLICTION OF DeATH, AS A PUNISRKBNT, 

MECB88ART ? 

In the present chapter, I propose to inquire into the 
plea, that Capital Ptmishments are necessary to restrain 
men from crime. It is impossible to do without the 
gallows, say its defenders. Let us see. 

Before it can be proved that the infliction of death is 
neceatary in restraining men from the commission of 
crime, it must be shown that other punishments have 
been tried, and have failed. It is evident that if impri- 
sonment, for instance, were found as efficient as death 
in checking the crime of murder, death could not be jus- 
tified on the score of necessity. It is, thereforc,incumbent 
upon the supporters of capitalpunishment, to show us that 
milder inflictions have been tried without success, and 
all that he is absolutely /brc^ to adopt " this last alterna- 
tive of life and death," because no other penalty is found 
sufficient. 

Well, ia the defender of death by the law in this posi- 
tion ? Can he point us to his experiments on the sub- 
ject ? Can he say that he has tried milder means, and 
foimd them unavailing ? Is he prepared to show, that 
when a secondary punishment has been substituted for 
the capital penalty, an increase of crime has been the 
lamentable result ? No ; he can not SLbow us this. He 
has received the theory of capital pimishment from his 
forefathers, who received it from theirs : he has adopted 
a barbarous tradition, without inquiring into its worth ; 
and now, when a change is proposed, he has the consum- 
mate coolness to urge against us ike commonest — and 
the shallowest— of all arguments against reform, — the 
example of antiquity ! 

I submit, then, that as the necessity of hanging for 
murder has not been proved, we have a perfect right to 
deny it. It exists only in idea ; and until experience 
confirms it (which is likely to be a long time first), wo 
are as much at liberty to reject the assumption, as those 
persons were who forty years ago questioned the " neces- 
sity" of hanging for Uieft from a shop to the amount 
of forty shillings. 

When we think of the iniquities and follies which have 
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in rarlons ages been perpetrated under & mistaken idea 
of their necessity, we shall pause, I fancy, before we 
admit the plea. In the seventeenth century it was 
thought necessary to inflict death on persons found 
guilty of witchcraft ; and between the years 1600 and 
1700, nearly sixty thousand individuals were executed 
for this offence ! It was thought necessary in Henry 
the Eighth's time to put all robbers to death ; and 
seventy-two thousand thieves were hanged in that honest 
monarch's reign, the crime steadily increasing all the 
while ! In the " Jubilee " reign of George the Third, it 
was thought nseessmy to hang for no fewer than two 
hundred different offences, among which were sheep- 
stealing, sacrilege, forgeiy, coining, horsestealing, break- 
ing down the head of a fishpond, horse poisoning, letter 
stealing, returning from transportation, piracy, and 
other crimes even leas heinous ; for all of which the 
capital penalty has since been deemed tmnecessary. 
Whikt the unlucky records of these facts exist, men 
must mind how they plead " necessity." The awful 
and ridiculous mistakes which have been made under 
the delusion that the perpetration of them was neces- 
sary, will ever be a fatal bar to the success of the plea. 
Necessity is, indeed, no word for man to use at all. He 
is the suhjeot of necessity, not its arbiter. 

And yet this plea of the necessity of death as a state 
punishment has been too universally and too strongly 
believed in to be disposed of thus summarily. However 
erroneous in its present application, I cannot doubt that 
there is some sort of truth, or some perverted truth, at 
the root of it We will, therefore, analyse it a little. 

I imagine, then, that it has its origin in the firm be- 
lief in the mind of its advocate, that the infliction of 
death operates as a motive to restrain the criminal who 
is threatened with it ; and as this belief prevails very 
widely, I will examine it both by the li^ht of reason and 
the records of experience. 

It is supposed, I say, that the threat of death ope- 
rating upon men's fears, restrains them from committing 
the crimes for which it is enforced. Now, what is the 
ground on which this supposition is based ? Why this : 
that death being man's greatest dread, the fear of it is 
the greatest restraint that can be wielded over him. 
This theory I hold to be false, for two reasons : — ^First, 
Because by a merciful arrangement of Providence, the 
fear of death ia naturally unrealisable by man ; and 
secondly, — ^Because the very nature of the penalty ren- 
ders its infliction uncertain, and offers the offender 
more chances of escape than of conviction. We will 
examine these ideas somewhat closely. 

1. This fear, or dread, of death ; — ^what is it ? Is it 
a principle which, acting specifically on our nature, posi- 
tively restrains men from following such courses as will 
lead to death ? Or is it not rather a vague, ungraspable, 
unrealizable horror, purposely kept by Eternal Benevo- 
lence in the backgroimd of life, and suffered not to ap- 
proach too near the mental sight, lest it should bewilder 
and madden the frighted soul? If it is the first,— if it 
acts so as to presen-e men from incurring death, whence 
come soldiers, suicides, duellists, and sportsmen? The 
dread of death keeps not back the millions who follow 
the trade of war, or who pursue the excitements of the 
chase. What is it, then ? Clearly not a restraint Nay, 
it seems an excitement, rather. Recruits are most 
readily found when war is most destructive ; when 
there is greatest peril, there are most huntsmen in the 
chase. The fear of death ! Why, it was not strong 
enough to restrain the pure Adam 6om sin, though the 
Almighty himself was the threatener ! How, then, can 
we expect it to hold back from crime the fallen, weak, 
degraded creature that now represents humanity ? 

Were the fear of death realisable by men, situations of 
hazard would lack applicants to fill them, and posts of 
danger would remain unoccupied. But we find the 
reverse of this to be the (act Miners, sailors, engine- 



drivers, needle-makers, white-lead labourers, are always 
to be had in abundance; and there have always (as 
yet) been quite as many soldiers as have been wanted. 
Nor is this the only evidence we have of man's fearless- 
ness or carelessness of death. Hie drunkard, the sen- 
sualist, the overworking man of business, the toiling 
student, the eare-wom statesman, and the attenuated 
artizan, are clear and striking proofe, either that the fear 
of death is not felt by them at all, or that it is so vague 
and feeble as not in the least to restrain them from fol- 
lowing their various courses. It is not too much to say 
that every man alive pursues some practice which 
he ktunpt will tend to shorten his life; and yet 
the practice is steadily persisted in. There is something 
in man that disdains to be terrified ; and the more he is 
threatened, the more he despises the threat. With this 
courage, too, comes incredulity. He not only despises 
the threat, but disbelieves in it He not only " looks on 
death indifferently," but feels persuaded it will never 
come. The words of th^ Tempter to Eve are repeated 
in his ears ; a subtle voice whispers to him — " Thou 
shalt not surely die." 

And, if this be the case, as it imdoubtedly is, with 
those to whom life is a pleasure, how much less will 
death be feared by the hardened, deadened, insensible 
malefSu;tor, to whom existence has become a burden, in 
consequence of his crimes! You who hold out the 
threat of the gidlows to the would-be murderer, tell me 
what sort of being it ia to whom you speak it ! Is it 
not to a miserable, despairing, heart-seared, brain-tor- 
tured wretch, who having outlived the esteem, the love, 
and the goodwill of his fellows ; having poisoned every 
spring of happiness by crime ; looks towards death as his 
only rest and refuge ? Can you not see in the very fact 
that he seeks to destroy the existence of another, a 
proof, as clear as day, that he has become utterly reck- 
less of his own? Turn to your list of murderers! Is 
not the murderer's chaiacter a stereotype ? Neglected or 
depraved in childhood ; not taught or ill-taught ; cor- 
rupted by evil example, or suffered to run wild, till the 
soul is thoroughly deformed ; goaded by wretchedness 
into crime (small at first, but increasing with tempta- 
tion) ; thrown for punishment into the company of spirits 
more abandoned than himself, so that he quits the scene 
of "correction" fiir more depraved than when he 
entered it; forced by loss of character to the adoption 
of violent courses ; and at last hurried by the pressure 
of want, the force of passion, the thirst for revenge, or 
the frenzied faculty of imitation, to the contemplation of 
murder itself— is not this, I ask, the portrait of the gene- 
rality of murderers ? 

And is this the man, think you, that is likely to be re- 
strained by the fear of death ? Is this the man who 
when his hand (which has " touched and tasted and 
handled death daily") is raised to strike his victim, 
will be deterred by the threat of the gallows? — 
Miserable delusion ! No ! It ^ill incite him rather to 
perpetrate the deed ; for it will hold out to his tormented 
and racking thoughts the rest and quiet of the grave — 
the end of all others he must most desire. 

Thus, then, we see that the fear of death, is not a re- 
straining fear to any man, and that it restrains the mur- 
derer least of all ; we see that men will face it for hire, 
for amusement, for excitement ; we find that some actu- 
ally seek it^-I speak of suicides and duellists ; we read 
that even of those condemned to suffer the penalty, nearly 
all attempt suicide*— 

** Mortfaqns tt&iorem 
Iforta ftigit— " 

and therefore we naturally conclude that those to 

whom life has become a buraen, and before whose sigh t 

- ■■- - ■ ' — ^^»— ^ ■ ■ .1 .1 i^^^— 

• See " Sampson's Criminsl Jurisprudence," wherein it li 
■hown that the proportion of murderen who oprnmit or attempt 
suicide is no leas than sixty per cent ! 
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it has been continuallv destroyed, will either dcfpue it 
altogether, and make it a jest or a scorn— or desire it as 
Uie termination of their misery. 

2. We haye so far been presuming that the Infliction 
of the punishment is emrtam — that when you threaten 
death to a culprit you mean to leATe no chance open to him 
of escaping from the sentence. ,But the infliction of 
death for murder is the most uncertain of punishments. 
It is so in the nature of things, and it is so in fact. In 
the first place, murder is mostly a secret deed : only two 
persons know it — the culprit and the Tictim. Detection, 
therefore, is unlikely ; and doubly so to the mind of the 
malefkotor, which is slways sanguine in its hopes of im- 
punity. Seeondly, the murderer knows that there exists 
a great dislike to the taking away of human life, and he 
calculates on this. And thirdly, he sees that even when 
men are convicted of capital orimes, the execution of the 
sentence is a mere matter of chance. It ii astonishing 
how uncertain the infliction of death in capital cases is ! 
A statistical document, publid^d in 17S9, actually takes 
credit on this account. It says — " When people think it 
a shocking circumstance that eighty-seven persons are 
eitecuted in one year, they should also consider that this 
is tighty^MMtn cut of two tkoutand and $even. The num- 
ber then will not appear to be BO great; and it will ap- 
pear still less if we consider that of those tont^noed io dU, 
two-thirds, are in general pardoned, or their sentence 
changed to transportation." Coming to more recent 
times, I see by a parliamentary paper (Ko. 48, Session 
1641), that during the twenty years ending 1840, 1380 
murders were committed ; tnat only 380 convictions took 
place ) and that only 247 persons suffered execution. From 
a multitude of papers on the subject I select the follow- 
ing facts. In the three years enaing 1842, 214 persons 
were sentenced to death, and only 28 were hanged ; in 
the three years ending 1846, 203 were oondemned to die, 
and only 41 suffered; in the seven years ending 1881, 
9316 were sentenced to death, and only 410 hanged. 
And in Mr. Bedgrave's Criminal Tables for 1846, 1 And 
that 40 persons were condemned to die, only 12 of whom 
were killed. Turn where we will in our criminal records, 
we And it evident that where death has been the 
penalty, there has always been a for greater 
ohanee of escape than of conviction. And thus the 
punishment of death defeats its own intention ; for 
m ila yery severity lias the eriminal's best chance of 
impunity. 

We should boar In mind, too, that not only does 
the criminal go unpunished altogether, in many cases, 
but society suffers the evil of having these acquitted cul- 
prits let loose upon it. Juries only conrict m a small 
proportion where the sentence will be capital ; and thus 
many are acquitted, who, were the punishment a differ- 
ent one, woiud be found guilty. It was diown by Lord 
Suifleld in the House of Lords in 1834, that the pro- 
portion which conrictions bore to committals, for crimes 
which had ceased to be capital, was 72 per cent ; while 
for crimes remaining capital it was only 47 per cent. 
In Mr. Bedgrave's Criminal Table for 1844, that gentle- 
man says — " In all the most serious offences, where the 
penalty is great, the chance of acquittal is increased." 
And in a table compiled by Mr. Wrightson, and quoted 
by Mr. Bwart in the House of Commons, May 1841, it is 
shown — ^Pirst, that Juries uniformly convict in a far 
larger proportion where the sentence is not capital; 
Secondly, that on a mitigation of eapital laws the pro- 
portion of convictions always increases ; and thiidly, 
that had the conviotiona for certain crimes which are 
named, during thirty years, been in the same propor- 
tion heforo as afttr the mitiaations, 4096 persons who 
were let loose upon society because Juries did not like 
to kill them, would have been found guilty and 
punished. 

I think enough has now been said to show how faulty 



and foolish is that theory of punishment which holds 
out the imcertain infliction of on uureoUbable penalty as 
a motive to restrain men from crime. 

{To he continued.) 



CITIES AND CITIZENS ABBOAD. 

BT TBB aXV. BBMftT DAVIS. 
I. — HaDBII) AHD TF B KlDRTLEirOS. 

" En ningona parte ettaba, 
T7q hombre mas encubierto 
Qae desoubierto en Madrid : 
Puc« en su pielago inmen.M) 
N.'ulin es conocido, y mas 
Un hombre tan fomatero 
Q,ud son es hueaped en ra patria.** 

CALDEBOir. 

TariT hath Calderon employed a poet's licence and 
outdone the usual strains of Spanish magniloquence, in 
thus enlarging on the Castilian metropolis ; for after all, 
notwithstanding its fame in foreign countries, Madrid 
is really entitled to no higher title than that which 
legally it holds of villa muy A^roico,— standing, as it 
does, on less space than Dublin or Manchester, and not 
exceeding either in population. Neither does antiquity 
lend itk aid to give an interest to Madrid, as it does to 
Cordova, Toledo and Zaragozsa. In the golden age of 
Moorish ascendencv, it had no existence, and even in 
the palmy days of Ferdinand and Isabella, it was little 
better than a miserable hamlet in the midst of a dreary 
desert. The untravelled reader of Spanish novels anil 
plays, is undoubtedly led to picture Madrid as the 
charmed home of love and beauty — true city de leu de- 
licias; but let him actually visit the Peninsula, cross 
the Somo Sierra, and draw nigh the site of such 
pleasing anticipations ; prttio his dream is dissipated. 
On every side extends round it a dreary, rugged, ex- 
posed country, more rcaembling the environs of somo 
city of the acad, than of the fa^famed metropolis of 
Spain. The country round, elevated five thousand feci 
from the sea, and cooled in temperature by its elevation, 
is little better than a barren, stony wilderness ; the trees, 
that may once have grown here, have been mercilessly 
felled and removed by the people, who seem to detest 
forest-timber; that greatest of embellishments to rural 
scenery.' Attempts at agriculture are very rare, and 
where seen, most wretched ; houses, even cottages, are 
thinly scattered; and within a dosen leagues of the 
capital on the great roads from Toledo and Zaragozso, 
it would be dilncuU, setting aside Alcala and Arai\juez, 
to reckon more than six or eight considerable villages. 
And how can it be otherwise 1 The soil, on the plateau 
of Castille is for the most part' of a nature requiring far 
more manual improvement than is consistent with the 
dolce far nitnU of a Spanish former; and besides, wcxo 
his industry and desire for improvement aa great as 
now is his aversion for agricultural toil, every motive 
it destroyed by the insecnritj *nd bad tenure of landed 
property, which ylelda in the best years, little or no 
reward to the actual cultivators. Hence the whole 
country about Madrid, however well it might be fitted 

(1) The reason commonly asaigned for the lenseleas practice 
of destroying timber, and diBconraging pUnting ia, that the 
raral popnlation imagine them to increaae the number of birda 
and vermin, that eat up their corn. Tkia dislike to trees 
actusUy made it neceasary lome years ago, to nae rigorous mea- 
snrea for preserving the grovea of Aranjnes from wanton dcs- 
tmetioa. 
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for iU fonner employment as a royal chaae (for iuch it 
vas, in the reign of Henry III.), ia eminently unfitted 
for the site of a great capital ; utnaied, ae it ia, fiu> from 
the best market-eoppUeSy at a long distance firom the Bea» 
and on a stream wholly unnavigable, and so inaigni- 
ficant» aa to make ita truly handsome bridges an object 
of national ridicule. But what betl«r taate could have 
been expected of that narrow-minded bigot, monk- 
monarch Philip II., the modern Tiberius, who reared 
the Taat £samU la ociava maraviila of the Spaniards 
in the midst of a dreary mountain-wilderness, of whose 
climate the people say, En inviemo yiela, «n venmo 
quemaf 

The beat external aspect of Madrid is unquestionably 
fnm the shady, weIl*wooded road along the-Mansa- 
nares; and really, in spring, when tbia changeable river, 
(' dnke of streamlets,' and * lord of streams/ so they term 
it,) is full, the royal palace, with ita terraces and gardens, 
the large cenrentual buildings northwards, and the 
noble bridge of Segovia, one of the beat works in the 
reign of Philip II., have a very picturesque appearance, 
not a little heightened by the moving to and fro of the 
market-people with their mules and <»krta, and the inter- 
mingling of a busy population of laundreues pursuing 
their calling on the river's banks, and in its stream. 
The stranger, however, in most eases makes his entnmce 
on the opposite side by the Pueria de Aleaia, a Orecian 
atmetnre of five arehea, about aeventy feet high, and 
ornamented with handsome lonie columns ; by fix the 
finest gate of Madrid, and having unquestionably an 
imposing efieci. This entrance, indeed, may be con- 
sidered the Piccadilly of the Spaniih capital, but with 
this material difference, that in approaching London, 
nine miles of suburbs, thickly populated and continu- 
ous anbnrba, muat be passed, ere the gates be reached ; 
whereas in Madrid, an uninteresting, rocky desert is at 
once exchanged for an agreeable, well-populated city. 
About a mile and-a-half from the gate, one first catches 
a view of the capital with its towers and steeples peer- 
ing above the surrounding waste; and this view is by 
no means the least interesting of' the still distant city. 
Aa we approach, fine trees line the descent to the gates 
of Alcalft; and this once passed, we are in the finest 
quarter of Madrid. Before us is the noble fountain of 
Oybele, one only of about a dozen that embellish this 
quarter ; to the left run the well-planted vistas of the 
Prado^ the Hyde Park of Madrid, and the favoured 
scene of action in many a Spanish play and novel : on 
the right, stretches the long, shady avenue of the Be- 
eoletoa, lined with houses, and somewhat reminding us 
of some of the fiiuxbourgs of Paris; and now we enter 
the street of Alcala, the Regent Street of the city, and 
scarcely inJEerior to that of London, in general appear- 
ance, — quite as wide, lined with handsome hotels and 
pnblio buildings, provided with trottoirs, and, within 
the last yesr or two, lighted with gas. But, oh, how 
different from our Regent Street ! What curious un- 
relieved contrasts does the Calle de Alcala present ! The 
gorgeous palace, and the mere wretched stall or wine- 
shop lie amicably together, cheek by jowl, as if the 
former wanted the latter for a foil. The door-ways of 
the largest and best houses are occupied by alfresco 
shop-keepers, who make no secret of their whereabout ; 
vagrants in abundance pace the streets, some selling, 
some stramming, some begging, all ragged and squalid ; 
and in this road may be seen a goodly miscellany of 
vehicles, from the modem English-built britchka, to the 
lumbering galera (the Spanish diligence), and the hired 
caleM, or tartana; while here and there may be seen a 
showy dandy mounted on an equally showy little steed, 
queerly oontrasUng with the butchers, bakers, and 
country-people on their rough mules, or sorry jades of 
horses. Weil, after a ride of more than half a mile, over 
a sharp-pitched, joltiog pavement, we now enter the 



Puerta del Sol, once a gate of Madrid, but, since the 
time of Charles HI. who enlarged Ihe eastern quarters, 
become the very centre of the city. This is a con- 
siderable open space, embellished with a large central 
fountain in the paltry rococo taste of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries; and it may not inaptly bo 
termed the Charing-crosa, the €unia of Madrid ; since 
out of it issue all its leading thoroughfares, and it 
is the great centre, besides, of all the business of the 
metropolis, the site of the Post-ofiice and BoUa, not 
far from the palace, and govemment-ofiices, in fact, 
concentrating in itself the court and city interests of 
the town. Hither resorts, at different times and for 
varied purposes, nearly every section of iladrid's harle- 
quin population ; here, or in the numerous cafes, hard 
by, may be seen the jealous, intriguing grandee, the 
busy, self-sufficient member of the Cortes, now no un- 
important pillar of the state, the smile-courting hanger- 
on of the government, the lazy cigar-smoking officer, 
the speculative merchant or broker, and the prying 
journalist ready to catch erery rumour, however false or 
ridiculous, wherewith to swell his broad-sheet of non- 
sense ; while lolling, loitering about^ are motley groups 
of the lower orders, here a Qallician aguador, with his 
vocal diannt, Agua, agua, auien guiera, (water, water, 
who wanU water 1) there is a lazy, dirty Asturian 
servant, aa great a rogue aa any in Madrid ; elsewhere, 
market people, and. hawkers jabbering a vile patois. 
Indeed, so necessary is this lounge considered to the 
daily routine of life, that for a gentleman not to be seen 
here in the earlier part of the day talking over the news 
of the cOteries, or the scandal of the tentuliss, not to 
visit the Cafe Nuevo, the Caf6 Veneria, or its other 
lounges, not to sip the chocolate, trifle over an ice, smoke 
a few cigars, and read the many papers of every hue of 
politics that now deluge Madrid, is to argue one'sself 
unknown, and out of fashion. 

Madrid has several squares, in some of which are 
fountains yielding a hard, brackish unwholesome water; 
but, besides the great court fronting the palace, there 
are only two requiring any particular notice. The 
Plaza mayor, connected with the Puerta del Sol by the 
Calle Mayor, for insUnce, is a pretty large oblong paved 
space surrounded by tolerably uniform houses ; but it 
has a heavy, ungainly aspect from its utter destitution 
of architectural decoration only relieved a little here and 
there with pretty green sun-blinds, the almost invariable 
ornament of Madrilenian windows. Here were once 
held the eanguinaiy autoa-dafi, horrible reminiscence 
of the now abolished Inquisition ; and here, too, we 
believe, were celebrated the gaudy bullfights, till they 
had built the Bullring outside the gate Alcala ; i t is now 
one of the chief market-places of Madrid, presenting a 
clumsy collection of wooden booths, that wouldn't be 
any credit to a fifth-rate English town, and a set of 
sales-people as cheating and bullying as are to be found 
in all Spain : indeed we don't recollect to have seen a 
single Spanish market worse contrived and worse man- 
aged than that of Madrid ; no credit this to the muni- 
cipality of the Spanish capital The other principal 
square is the Pktzuela de Cdioda, formeriy the place of 
public execution, in which many a wretched criminal 
has met the strong embrace of the garoU ; but it has 
now for some yearn been, like the Place du Carrousel in 
Paris, the place of rendezvous for the municipal troops 
of this excitable city, in which Ull very recently hneuUs 
of more or less msgnitude have been mattera of almost 
monthly occurrence. This, sa well aa that laat-mentioned, 
is the seat of considerable market busineaa; and the 
stranger, who desires to know the people as well aa the 
place, cannot choose a better spot for observing tl e 
peculiar habits of the immigrant people and if that lower 
class who claim the honourable distinction of manoloe 
and manclas in Madrid. 
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On the north and eafttom sides of the city are respect- 
able and'wel 1-kept streets,lihed with good houses, charches 
and hofipitalfl. Long dead walls give to some of them 
a melancholy aspect, and some are inconrenicntly nar- 
row ; bat within the last six years yigoroos measures 
have been taken towards street improvements. At least 
twenty ugly lumbering conrents hare been pulled down 
and replaced by respectable rows of houses, squares, 
and market-places ; the streets are bettor lighted, and 
measures hare been taken to provide a more regular and 
abundant supply of that greatest of necesssaries—good 
water. Would that similar measures were taken to 
make a general sewerage ; but, alas I even to the present 
hour, we Mieve, Madrid is infested with its nasty 
earroa de Suciedad y agtuu ^sueias (Angl. : night-carts), 
casting their intolerable odour, enough to breed a pes- 
tilence. Madrid, too, has its old-fashioned quarters 
abounding, like the Marais and Quartier Latin of 
Paris, with old, comfortless, shabby houses, with small 
windows and gloomy doorways, leading to a host of 
apartments tenanted by different families ; — and as for 
the Bnrrieroa bajos—iha back-slums or St Giles's of 
the city, the houses are mere mud hovels, and the 
streets or lanes all but unapproachable from filth,— no 
unfit receptacles for its squalid, vicious inhabitants, 
who, as respects every bad quality, are infinitely worse 
than the lazzaroni of Naples. 

Among the public buildings of Boman Catholic 
cities, the churches are in general the handsomest and 
most conspicuous, — certainly the most numerous. In 
travelling through Spain, too, one has a certain prestige 
of architectural beauty as connected with religious 
edifices ; and this only increases the disappointment in 
Madrid, ii'hich, with its sixty-seven parish churches, 
has scarcely half-a-dozen that deserve a second inspec- 
tion, — curious fact enough connected with the capital 
of a country, some of whoso church monuments — 
Toledo, Burgos, and Zaragozsa, for instance — ara more 
gorgeous even than the choicest works in Normandy. 
The simple reason is,— that Madrid was built at a time 
when the fine grandiose styles of Gothic and Moorish 
architecture had fallen into desuetude; — the modem 
style of church building which Michael Angclo, Bra- 
mante, and Bernini, in Italy, and Wren, in England, 
made to vie with — 

" Tlie long drawn aisles and windows diglit, 
Casting a dim, religioos liglit" 

* 

of the Gothic churches has never been prosperous in 
Spain ; and thus the capital can boast of few religious 
edifices, — whatever their internal sumptuousness, — that 
have any claims on the admiration of architects. The 
church of San Isidro— the finest in Madrid, and, as it 
may be termed, its court-church, for the metropolis has 
no cathedral— is a lofty, well-proportioned building, 
with a high altar of gigantic dimensions and consi- 
derable beauty, though much inferior, it must be con- 
fessed, to the splendid shrines at Toledo and Seville. 
The chapel attached to the great Franciscan convent — 
now, we believe, formed into a great Ao«ptcu>— has, 
likewise, a fine, though somewhat heavy front, as well 
as good interior ornaments ; and the church of the 
Visitation — if not in the best possible taste — is gorge- 
ous in the extreme, with its ever-vaiying monuments 
and decorations. In former days Madrid had nearly a 
hundred convents ; but nearly all of these receptacles 
for listless idlers and vicious hypocrites have been swept 
away by the decrees of 1835 and 1837. Hence, we now 
see but little of that monkish appearance which a few 
years ago characterised its streets ; and many of these 
gloomy buildings have been pulled down. The inmates 
of the monasteries, thns turned upon the world with 
a paltry pension, that In most cases has been very 



irregularly paid, have either joined ^the armies of the 
disaflfect«d, or become a portion of that mendicant 
population, which their riches once supported ; — ^many, 
too, have emigrated. That the decree of abolition was 
too peremptoxy, too sudden a measure, not only ts 
respects harslmess to the monks, a body of men whose 
vocation precluded their usefulness in secular employ- 
ments, but also from its tendency to induce an utter 
destitution of religious feeling in the nation at large, — 
cannot be denied ,* but still the advantages flowing out 
of a decree that swept away nearly two thousand eon- 
vents, and at one blow annihilated the long-abased 
power of thirty thousand regular clergy, — ^to say nothing 
of one hundred and forty-five thousand monks and 
nuns, — are far greater than any of the attendant incon- 
veniences, and are already made apparent by the 
altered state of society in Madrid. The iniquities and 
impurities encouraged, — ^the villainies practised by the 
regular clergy and mendicant friars, have often been 
used to * point a moral or adorn a tale ;' but no account 
that we have yet seen, however highly coloured, has in 
any material point exaggerated the enormities of the 
system. But much as the wings of these priestly vul- 
tures have been clipped, their power is not wholly anni- 
hilated. Several hundreds of the parochial clergy yet 
remain, and must remain, if Christianity is not to be 
wholly banished from the peninsula. The female sec- 
tion of the population are still as devoted as ever to the 
religion of their ancestors, and over these the griping 
influence of cowl and cassock has unbounded sway ; nor 
can we hope for much moral liberty till time shall have 
substituted for the present herd of meddling j9aifre«, an 
improved race of well-educated pious parish priests. 

Madrid had formerly two royal palaces; but the 
Buen-retirOj which formerly stood on the prndoeast of the 
town, and was the favourite residence of the Austrian 
king^, was pulled down by the Bourbons, and at length 
demolished by the French during their occupation in 
the Peninsular war. The present palace, which, with 
its gardens, may cover about eighty acres, closely over- 
hangs the Manzanai'cB, and occupies the site of an 
older building erected by the founder of Madrid, and 
which (fortunately for classical taste) was. in 1734, 
destroyed by fire. Its appearance is not unlike that of 
the Caserta palace, near Naples;— it has four fronts of 
light grey limestone, and of most imposing appearance, 
as well from their length as height; from the city-side 
a large open court and noble flight of marble steps form 
an appropriate approach, while towards the river an 
extensive temice and garden commands that beautiful 
suburban palace — the Casa del Campo, that region of 
green trees and refreshing waters well styled the 
Florida, — and, in short, the whole country west and 
north-wcFit of Madrid, bounded by the mountains in the 
extreme distance. A detailed description of the palace is 
out of the question ;— enough is it to say, that if it will 
not bear comparison with Windsor, Versailles, or the 
Tuilcries, it is at taij rate a right royal mansion. The 
throne-room has some fine frescoes by Ticpolo ; an 
apotheosis of Hercules, by Mengs, covers the ceiling of 
the audience-chamber, and the works of the same artist 
adorn the great banquet-hall. The walls, too, of many 
of the rooms are lined with Spain's finest and most 
richly-variegated marbles, or else hung with choice 
specimens of the tnie Gobelin tapestry ; besides which 
they comprise some splendid chefs dceuvre of every 
school of European painters. Many of the pictures, 
however, that 'once called for the encomium of 
Townsend. Swinburne, and other gone-by travellers, 
have within the last dozen years been removed to the 
picture gallery, near the Prado. The Royal armoury is 
not only extensive, but curious, and has the repute — we 
know not how justly — of being the most original and 
interesting collection in Europe. Here may we see the 
arms of Boabdil the unfor unate, the ciiiel Alba^ the 
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enterprising Cortes, the monk-monftrch Charles Y., and 
a host of oSitT worthies with pikes, petrels, arqnehnses, 
casques, and coats of armonr, that might illuslrnte the 
national histoiy from the expulsion of the Goths to the 
final straggle which abolislied Mahomedanism and set 
np the Inquisition. 

(To he continued. ) 



STRANGE SCENES; OB, SAILORING "OUT 

SOUTH." 

BT FRANKLIN FOX. 

No. L 

" Land on the lee-bow/' cried one of the crew of a 
small brig, that on the afternoon of a fine sunny day in 
August, 1844, had just arriycd within sight of the low 
land of the coast of Georgia. 

*' Aye, aye," replied the captain of the ressel, an ill- 
favoured imdeisized IndiTidual (of that description 
which the Americans call mean4ooking) who was walk- 
ing up and down the deck. 

" That's it at bist ! Give me my glass, steward," ex- 
claimed he, calling down the companion*way. The 
telescope was passed up, and taking it in his hand, he 
proceeded aloft, whence, after a few minutes spent in 
ascertaining that he had made the land in the place 
where he wished, he called out to the man at the helm, 

" Keep her oft", Lawrence," 

"Keep her off, it is, sir," replied Lawrence, a fine- 
looking young fellow of about eighteen, — to introduce 
whom to my readers I have thus plunged into the midst 
of the evolutions of the brig Yirginia, consequent upon 
her making the land at the entrance of the Barien river, 
whither she was bound for a cargo of lumber. 

With my hero's previous history we have little to do : 
suftice it to say that he was bom in England, where he 
had lived till he was fourteen years of age with his 
friends, who were very well to do in the world, and with 
whom he might have remained in comfort had he not 
been impelled in the first instance by a love of adven- 
ture (which had now almost grown into recklessness) to 
go to sea; and secondly, by a determination, when he 
hod seen a little of it, to learn something of the actual 
life of a foremast-man by becoming one himself, and 
sharing in their toil. Actuated by these feelings — and, 
at the same time my story opens, pretty well seasoned' 
to hard work by a couple of years* experience in his 
new character, he had, about six weeks previously, 
joined the brig Virginia in New York, whence she pro- 
ceeded to the West Indies, and having discharged her 
cargo, her destination, (which had until then been un- 
certain,) was announced by the captain. Harry, as 
well as the rest of the crew, were impleasantly asto- 
nished at hearing they were to go to Darien Biver; 
and those who knew what tlie miseries attendant 
upon Lumber Droghing in a summer in the South 
were, had more of this feeling than the rest. Now 
our hero knew less about the matter than any 
of the others, and it was some time before his notions of 
Lumber Tooms and old furniture were dispelled by the 
talk of the crew about "pitch pine sticks," light lum- 
ber, &c. At length, by listening to their conversation, 
he began to have a more correct idea of the difiference 
between the English and American acceptation of the 
word, and had made up his mind to any sort of hard 
work he might come across. 

The Virginia, to whom I must now call my reader's 
attention, tell off before the wind till tlie land in 



sight was right ahead, becoming more and more 
distinctly visible as the distance decreased. The 
crew were soon able to make out another point of 
land besides the one first seen : and after a littie while, 
the form of an open bay-like inlet was discernible, along 
the low shores of which, on either side, little clusters of 
trees were scattered here and there. Entering this in- 
let, the brig kept on her way till she arrived opposite a 
lighthouse built on the left shore, and then her head 
was put towards a small river flowing into the 
inlet, up which she sailed. Harry Lawrence had never 
been " out south," and looked with interest at the sce- 
nery around. The little river wound its wav for miles, 
with sedgy marsh and muddy swamp on either side for 
banks, and here and there unwholesome oyster-beds, 
looking like water toadstools, stuck their heads up 
through the mud. There was nothing pleasant to look 
upon in sight except in the far distance, where a clump 
of trees, looking golden green in the bright sunlight, co- 
vered a considerable space of what appeared to be one 
of the banks. Tediously and slowly the Virginia, fol- 
lowing the windings of the river, approached towards 
this oasis of the swampy waste, and after at length 
passing a place where another stream joined this one, 
proclaiming by its course the cultivated spot to be an 
island, she arrived abreast of it and anchored. She had 
reached her destination, and our hero and the crew 
gazing round them from aloft, where they were furling 
the sails, took a good view of the scene before them. 
The left bank of the river opposite the vessel was co- 
vered with luxurious vegetation, through which at inter- 
vals the tops of little huts peeped modestly up, their old 
wood colour contrasting with the green around, making 
it seem still fresher ; and higher up the bank some half-a- 
mile, an old dilapidated sawmill reared its head above 
the trees — ^broken down now — a relic telling that the 
Island had once seen better days. Altogether Doboy 
Island, as it was called, was a pretty-looking place, and 
gained much by comparison with the rank swamp of the 
opposite bank. There were several piers running out 
from the island ; or at least the piles and remains of se- 
veral, for there had been once a regular line of traders 
between New York and Doboy. Now but one was in 
use, and that was kept in good repair by some slaves, 
who were part of the property of the owner of the plan- 
tation at Boboy, which formed a part of his estate, and 
where he frequently resided. The day after the brig's 
arrival, she was ready to receive timber, and the crew 
were all on deck looking out for the rafts which were 
every minute expected down the river. 

" Ah," exclaimed one of the crew, at length, "here 
they come at last I we shan't be long without something 
to do." 

" Where are they ? " said Hany, quite interested in 
their appearance. 

" Can't you see ! " said the other, pointing to the end 
of one of the rafts, which was just coming sideways into 
sight as it cleared a small promontory formed by the 
banks of the winding river a little higher up. 

" Look at it now, coming round that point like a crab 
going to war ! " 

" i see. Oh, that's the raft, is it ! " said Harry, as 
the object of their attention rounded the point, bringing 
the whole of its proportions to view. It was composed 
of about fifty pieces of timber varying in length from 
fifty to a hundred feet, and from one to two feet square 
in size. There were three or four men, sun-browned 
and weather-beaten, on the raft, with no covering to 
shelter them from the sun's burning rays, which they 
hardly seemed to care for, as they worked die three im- 
mense oars, made of trees rouglily hewn into shape, by 
which the raft was steered and kept in mid-channel of 
the river. The tide swept them down &st ; they were 
soon close upon the brig, when one of the men, taking a 
^ope with him, jumped into a little canoe that was tow- 
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ing with the raAs, poddJed ashore A&d tied one end to a 
pile. *' All fa«t," touted he. 

"Aye, aye/' replied the head raftsman, turning to 
the men (who distinguished their oars by the names 
they had borne when trees) : " we're too near this side 
— wo shall be aground I " he exclaimed, — ^' Slack the 
lino. Pull, Hickory. Swing back on. Hickory. Hard 
again ! That's it, my lads," — and the raft, obeying the 
imnulse given by tJie men, who at their captain's voice 
had dropped the line they were about to haul on and 
flown to Hickory (the right hand oar) — amoved more into 
the middle of the stream. In a few seconds it was 
nearly abreast of a little sort of dock that was formed 
between two of the old piers. 

*' Easy, Hickory ! " cried the raftsman, working at 
the steering oar vigorously. '* Clap on, Ash (the left- 
hand oar). Fall back once — So ! That'll do. Kow, — 
snub her ! " screamed he, as the raft came fairly oppo- 
site the little harbour. 

" Snub her, it is," cried the rest, running from the 
oars. A turn was taken, with the rope fast on shore, 
round a cross-piece numing athwart the raft, and they 
" held on" to it with all their might. The rope tight- 
ened and cracked as the ponderous rafl stemmed the 
sweeping tide. The strain was heavy, but the line was 
good, and held fast, until the rafl swinging in shore was 
safely moored in the little dock I spoke of. 

" That's well managed," remarked Hany, who had 
been an interested obser>'er of these proceedmgs. 

'* Yes,^— they're kinder smart these raftsmen ; they 
know a thing or two; — ^but see, here's two more 
coming." 

So there were sure enough ; pretty nearly enough to 
load the brig altogether ; so the next raft was secured 
with the first one, and the last that arrived moored un- 
der the brig's bows all ready to go to work upon. The 
bow ports were knocked out. Purchases rove from the 
foretopmast-head and bowsprit-end, and everything was 
ready. 

"Now Lawrence," taid the captain, "You're the 
youngest, and ought to be the smartest. You go on the 
raft." 

Now the work on the raft taking in timber is the most 
unpleasant, and Harry knew that although the " old 
man " put it like a compliment, it was done out of dis- 
like to him. One of the leadina features of the " old 
man's " character was hatred of all Britishers in general 
— and, without any apparent reason, for our hero in 
particular. 

Harry said nothing in reply to the order, but went to 
his work upon the raft, which was secured by two cross 
pieces running across it at each end, biudmg the sticks 
together ; and it was at first all very well to be there — 
nothing to do but sling the required log, hook on the 
tackles, and scrape the barnacles off as it went in at the 
port ; but after the first two or three sticks were gone, 
the raft lost its solidity ; the rest were all " awash," and 
Harry, if he did not step fair in the middle of eadi one, 
turned over into the ^-ater with it, or else jumped des- 

e irately to the next one and went in off that. Anyhow, 
arry was always wet through, notwithstanding a bia- 
sing sun that was burning down upon him and would 
have completely dried his clothes had he remained half 
an hour out of water. Besides, the tide ran swiftly, and 
Harry was afraid of losing some of the logs, which were 
always poking their ends out, and trying to sail off inde- 
pendently in all- sorts of directions, causing him much 
discomfort and disgust before he could reclaim them. 
However, Lawrence went through with it, forgetting in 
the excitement of work the wet clothes hanging a^ut 
him, and heedless of the chills that at times crept over 
him. 

The captain had hired a doxen negroee from the owner 
of the plantation to help stow the cargo, and the work 
went on cheerily. Bighteen or twenty sticks were put 



away the first day ; and the next morning before any- 
thing farther could be doue, a supply of light lumber 
was wanted to fill up the interstices formed in stowing 
the large timber. Accordingly, a small raft was made 
from the loose sticks ; and when the tide turned, they 
proceeded up the river on this to another old pier abreast 
of the steam saw-mill, which had been used iormerly for 
cutting timber into boards, and where now there was 
said to be a supply. On landing, they found an old 
tram-way which ran inland from the pier past the mill. 
It Mas all overgrown with tall weeds and bushes, from 
which as Lawrence brushed his way through them looking 
for the lumber, thousands of sand-fiies swarmed out 
and attacked him and the rest of the party most unmer- 
cifully. They followed the track for about five hundred 
yards, when they came upon three or four large piles of 
boards and "scantling " carefully stacked up. An old 
waggon, too, they foimd, which was put upon the rails, 
and the work of loading it commenced. 

" Come 'long ! " exclaimed one of the old negroes, 
standing by ; " knock off work — take to carryin' deals ; 
you and me for it, eh Tom ? " And so saying they began 
at the pile, one taking hold of each end of the planka 
and swinging them on to the waggon. 

" Ah ! look'ee dere, boss ! " suddenly exclaimed old 
Tom, dropping his end of the plank, and speaking in a 
tone of horror and astonishment that made everybody 
start and look round. 

" Look'ee where ? " cried the other negro wrathfully, 
standing shaking his fingers in pain ftom the jerk the 
plank gave them when Tom dropped the other end ; 
" wish you'd look at your work, you dam black nigger, 
and not jar my fingers off. " 

" What's the matter, Tom ? what d'ye see f where is 
it ?" cried the sailors, crowding up to old Tom, who had 
jumped back from the pile, ana was standing staring at 
it "with, his mouth open. 

" By gum he's gone ! " said he at last. 

"What's gone ? — ^why the deuce don't you get on with 
the work, you old fool ! " said the mate, who came up 
to see the cause of the disturbance. 

" Get on — yes ! " cried Tom, his astonishment at the 
mate's nonchalance equalling his terror. " There's an 
old snake dere — ^worst kind of snake, too. I see'd his 
eyes 'most as big as my head glaring at me." 

" Pooh, pooh ! Nonsense ! " said the mate, who could 
discern no signs of the apparition that had alarmed 
Tom. " The snake won't hurt you. Shove along the 
boards." 

" All very fine, Mr. Mate 1 " muttered Tom, approach* 
ing the stack again with evident reluctance. " Suppose 
snake bite old fool — ^who's fool then ? " and with Uttle 
interjectional growls he resumed the work — ^taking up 
each board, though, as if he expected a bite from it. In 
the meantime, LavTence coming round by Tom, stood 
waiting to take his turn and relieve him at the work. 
The old negro grew bold again by degrees, and the 
planks were swung quicUy along, slamming down one 
after another on the waggon. The tier of the pile from 
which the boards were taken diminished in its height, 
and the long grass and weeds began to peep out between 
them here and there. Suddenly, as the bottom plank 
was tsken from its bed, oiu- hero heard a slight hiss, and 
a large snake, rearing its head, with glittering eyes and 
forked tongue, darted from the grass straight at Tom's 
bared and brawny arm. With a scream of terror the 
negro flung down the plank he was in the act of swing- 
ing, and sprung backwards. He was not quick enough, 
for as his raised arm was lowered, dropping the board, 
the snake's head touched it, and the forked tongue, as 
all around supposed, darted it^ venom in the flci&. At 
this instant, with an action quick as thought, our hero 
seized the reptile with his hands, and boldly, without a 
moment's pause, dashed its head against the boards. 

"Well done! well done!" cried everyone. It was 
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well done ; but would buve been too lato to save the 
ncgzx)*8 ann had not his thick shirt rolled iu a bunch 
aboTc his elbow defended him. The snake was dead, and 
Tom poured out to Lawrence hb fpmietal thanks. The 
astonishment In a few minutes passed away, and again 
the work went gaily on* Another pile was carried to th« 
raft, which was then deeply laden ; and the tide having 
turned, they drifted down to the brig, and therv un* 
loaded. 

In the course of a week the Tirginia had nearly as 
much timber on board as she could carry, for not a mo- 
ment had been lost. From sunrise to sunset of those 
long, intensely hot summer days had the crew toiled and 
toiled. The passage of the timber through the forecastle 
had deprived them of their usual habitation i and in the 
fewhours left them for rest they had to make out the 
best way they could on deck, or anywhere, and battle it 
out witn the mosouitoes and sand-flies that swarmed 
about in clouds. How the rest bore it heaven knows i 
But lAwrence, whether from the constant wettings he 
had, with the burning sun alwavs upon him, or from the 
malaria that every night rose firom the swampy river's 
banks, I cannot say ; but the subtle fever poison had 
found its way into his blood. He felt it gaining on him 
more and more ; but still he worked on. Hie work was 
nearly over, and he could not bear the thou^ts of 
knocking up until it was all done ; so on he went, taking 
his part — ^though wearily and faintly towards the last — 
just as the rest did, till at length the last bg was hoisted 
in. The brig is loaded — ^and then Harry, stagsering to 
a spar, his head drooped between his hands, and he gsve 
in. And now he found out what sort of a devilish- 
hearted wretch it was to whom he had sold his strength 
and sinews. He found out how deep was a^doiAH- 
easterns " hatred. The captain showed himself the man 
— the brute — ^he was. 

" So you're sick, are you ? '* said he to Harry 
roughly ; ** well I can't have any sick men here. I, 
shall give you your wages, and you can go ashore. Stop 
though," added he, as a feeling as nearly approaching 
compunction as his thick heart would admit of seemed 
to touch him. ** Come down into the cabin, and I'll give 
you some medicine." 

Harry followed him do^n silently to the little comer 
of the brig entitled cabin, where after some searching 
and more cursing, and a great capsizing of things into 
the way and out of the way — a little chest, of the descrip- 
tion known among sailors as " pie-boxes," was produced 
and the captain proceeded to businesil 

*' Let me see," said he, opening the little box, which 
was divided into two or three compartments, containing 
phials filled with a few of the oommoneet drugs in use 
and a small bottle of brandy ; ** what's the matter with 
you ? " 

"I've a dreadiVd headache I" replied Lawrence, 
** with a feeling of sickness, and I am at times aUer- 
natelv burning and shivering." 

" Ah !— urn I " said the captain, taking up a little thin 
book, with a green cover stitched on it, and turning 
the leaves over — '* Headache and sickness, eh 7^I'U be 
darned if I can find it in this Book of Direetions* Oh ! 
here we are," continued he — ** for sick-headache, a good 
dose of opening medicine. That's it, I guess," 

Harry said nothing ; but sat waiting to hear what 
conclusion he would, with the help of the green ** Book of 
Directions," arrive at. 

" So "—continued the captain { quite satisfied with his 
own peroeption of the state of things; and taking Harry's 
silenOe for acquiescence, as a matter of course — ** your 
headache and sickness mtist be the same as what they 
call here sick-headache ; and as I think your shivering 
and burning a slight touch of the fever that ain't of no 
account, and will go off in a day or two» I reckon, I 
shall follow the directions, and give you a good dooe of 
medicine." 



" Very well I " said Harry, who did not pay much 
attention to what he was saying. 

" Get your tin pot, then, and I'll give it you at once," 
said the captain, taking up a large packet that lay upon 
the top of the box. Harry got one passed down to him 
from the deck, and the captain opening the parcel 
which contained two or three pounds of "horse salts," 
began shaking some into Harry's pot. "Tou know," 
oontinued he, when he had tumbled a oouple of ounces 
or so in, " I never calculate to give you fellows for'ed 
anything but salts ; but there's plenty of that. There, 
you can go for'ed nowt and mind and be ready to " turn 
to" to-morrow morning." 

Harry left the oabin, but was-— as might bo expected 
.^worse^ instead of better, the next day. The captain 
was very savage at this, and at last the thoughts of hav- 
ing anybody on board who was what he called " sodgcr- 
ing " — " eating his bellyful, and doing no work " — as he 
was pleased to style it, so enraged him, that he deter- 
mine to put Harry on shore, and leave him to shift for 
himself; andlodngno time in putting into execution 
his barbarous design, he sent for Harry immediately, 
and desired him to get ready to go. 

" What am X — sick as 1 am — ^to do ashore ? " said 
Harry, who was too -weak and ill for the passicm he 
would otherwise haye felt. 

" You can please yourself about that," said the cap<* 
tain ; " you can go up to Darien — ^that's twenty miles 
up the rivei^^but I don't advise you to^go, as they're 
dying like dogs, they say, up there ; or you can wait till 
the steamboat that goes to Savannah comes by." 

" Oh, my God ! " exclaimed poor Lawrence, pressing 
his head with his hands. 

" I can't help your being bad," said the captain ; 
** and I can't have you aboard. This is an American 
port, and I'm not bound to go to sea with anybody that 
can't work. Come below, and I'll give you your wages, 
and you can go ashore at onoe. I shall be going dovm 
the river with the brig to-day.*' 

Harry felt this to be a hard return, indeed, after 
slaving and working when he was ill, as he had done. 
He remonstrated; he might as well have tried to move 
the masts bv talking. He saw soon that it was hope- 
less ; so taking his money (some few dollars), he went to 
the side where his shipmates were putting his chest and 
bedding— « sailor's all — ^into the boat. " Good bye !-^ 
good bye ! " said Harry, shaking hands all round. He 
reached the brig's gangway, and turning, before he 
stepped into the boat, towards the captain, " If I die," 
said he, ** my death is on your head ! " And the cap- 
tain quailed and blenched before the look of that pale 
boy. He thought that retribution might come; and 
thisdcing so, he shook to his rery soul. The boat put 
Harry ashore, and weak and faint he staggered to a 
shady, grassy place, and there he hud him down and 
watched the " Virginia" heave up her anchor and drop 
down the river with the tide. 

(7b 6« continued.) 



A NBW SOCIETY WANTED. 

To William aud Maby Howitt. 

Dbab Fbiinm,— Amid all the associations for 
'* stemming the torrent of a downward age "—down- 
ward in many respects, though onward and upward 
in others — ^there is wanted one which would so materi- 
ally influence the welfare of nearly all the rest, that I 
cannot resist the impulse to aak if you will make it a 
point of your many philanthropic aims. The association 
I mean should be based on the meet liberal and com- 
prehennve principles, and conducted only by the most 
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noble and able spirits of the time, and should have for 
its object the introduction or direction of industrious 
and intelligent men of honourable character to the occu- 
pations most suitable to their abilities. Besides the vast 
numbers that'' drop, unpitied and unknown/' into early 
graves ; or go in the prime of life to madhouses, work- 
houses, the hulks, and the barracks; or, are driven to 
employ, perhaps, in writing begging letters, talents that 
would fit them for writing encyclopsdias; how many 
are compelled to take up with other avocations for 
which nature never intended or fitted them, and which 
their souls abhor ! Tet this, I am convinced, is not 
more owing to there being no better employment for 
their minds, than to their true merits not being kno^n 
by the parties to whom men thus qualified would be 
really useful. 

I have hoard of a gentleman who never becomes 
acquainted with another without recording his impres- 
sion of that acquaintance's character and* natural capa- 
bilities. Why could not a great society, with an ap- 
pointed number of really shrewd, yet high-minded agents, 
undertake a similar register of all who chose to give 
sufficient evidence of their claims on its attention ; so 
that on any employer, or body of employers, wanting on 
efficient man for a particular kind* of labour — ^literary, 
mechanical, or otherwise — the one most suitable might 
be at once selected and commended ? Would it not be 
far better for all parties that the public should subscribe 
money for an object like this, than for the maintenance 
of thousands in a state of comparative uselessness, but 
who, by such means, might be made useful lo the world 
and to themselves, and happy in the independence that 
honourable and fairly-remimerated labour ensures? 
Would not those thousands themselves, thus put in the 
way of earning that independence, afterwards contribute 
with a gratefiil pride to such a noble institution ? If its 
machinery could but be constructed and worked with 
adequate comprehensiveness and harmony, what benign 
and gloriousresults may we foresee to thousands and thou- 
sands, who must otherwise go on committing mental 
and physical prostitution to the end of their lives ! 
Z Have I not seen a man, with abilities and character 
worth some himdreds a-year to any respectable news- 
paper or magazine, driven to become a brewer's travel- 
ler, for the most paltry pittance, and to get drunk and 
otherwise debase himself daily, for bread, — and all 
for want of some one who had moderate influence being 
made acquainted with his character and powers, and 
giving him a recommendation ? How many men are 
there in London, at this very moment, who, "with a Per- 
son's powers, earn but pauper's pay," while, to others, 
their talents would be like new-found mines of gold ? Is 
it not a fact that within thesis three months, there were 
about two hundred applications for one country editor- 
ship, whilst millions of people are moping in the grossest 
ignorance ? Why should we enclose and cullivate waste 
lands, but care nothing for waste minds and hearts ? 

To illustrate one of the many advantages that would 
arise from such a society in London, — and why might 
not every town have one, and why might they not all 
correspond ? — I will mention a single case that happens 
just now to be immediately under my own eye. Tou 
will remember seeing at my house, about two years ago, 
a quick, intelligent youth, " John," from North Wales, 
to whom at that time I gave casual employment. 
When I was about to leave London for a time, John came 
to me one day, and begged I would take him with me, 
saying, if I would give Mm a little mental instruction, he 
would gladly serve me at very low wages. Circum- 
stances rendering this impossible, he took the first situ- 
ation that fell out, which was to wait behind the counter 
of a liquor shop, — one of the most unfit for him that could 
be, — and he soon left it. A year passed away, and the 
lad struggled through many privations, arose above dis- 
appointment after disappointment, suffered the extreme 



of want, and, on my return to town, told me of all he had 
gone through, and declared that the only chance now 
left him was lo enlist for a soldier. " No," said I, lend- 
ing him a little temporary help, " you must not do that. 
You are now nearly full grown. It has taken G-od and 
Nature almost twenty years to make you what you are : 
why should you go and hire outpour person, (which has 
cost that Great Being so much time and care,) to shoot 
others like yourself, or to be shot at? Struggle on 
awhile, improve your mind as well as you can, and 
something better will turn up in time." John, with 
some emotion, promised his best, and performed it. I 
named his case to a few friends, and one of them obtained 
him work in a warehouse, at ten shillings a-week. His 
abilities and conduct, which are well worth a guinea a- 
week, have already got his wages advanced to twelve 
shillings ; and I have faith that he will ultimately do 
well, as he devotes his few spare hours to learning what 
is good and useful. Now John's case happens to be only 
one of thousands; but, had he not seen me at the 
moment he did, the probability is that he would now 
have been graduating for a slayer of his species, and 
costing his coimtry the weekly amount he is so assidu- 
ously and honourably earning for himself. Tet how 
many such have gone — ^not into the army, but into the 
hulks — for want of the little encouragement and help a 
society like that the formation of which I am suggesting 
would afford ! And if these remarks apply with any 
force to the male, with how much more do they apply 
to the unprotected of the gentler sex ! 

Take up this question, dear friends, in your justly 
popular Journal, and believe me 

Yours very truly, — Spencer T. Hall. 

14, Sionefield-street, Cloudesley-tguare, 

September 25, 1847 



THE BIRTHPLACE OP CANOYA 

Bt Qeohoe Saxd. 

{Tranalatedfor HowitVt Journal.) 

At simset I foimd myself on the summit of a crest of 
rocks ; it was the last of the Alps. At my feet stretched 
Ycnetia, immense and dazzling by its light and its vast 
extent. I had emerged from the mountiuns, but towards 
what point of my course ? Between the plain and 
the peak from which I gazed, stretched a fine oval 
valley, protected on one side by the sides of the Alps ; on 
the other, raised on a terrace above the plain, and shel- 
tered from the sea winds by a rampart of green hills. 
Directly beneath me was a village, planted on the decli- 
vity in picturesque disorder. This poor hamlet is 
crowned with a vast and beautiful temple of marble, 
quite new, of dazzling whiteness, and seated with a 
proud air on the top of the hill. I do not know what 
was the exact idea personified, that this monument at 
the time struck me with. It seemed to have the air of 
contemplating Italy, spread before it like a map, and 
from that point commanding it. 

A workman, who was quarrying in the marble of the 
same hill, told me that that church, of Pagan form, was 
the work of Canova, and that the tillage of Possagno, 
seated at its foot, was the birthplace of this great sculp- 
tor of modem times. '* Canova was the son of an old 
quarryman," added the mountaineer ; " he was origi- 
nally a poor labourer, like myself." 

How often has Canova seated himself on that 
rock, where he himself reared a temple to his own 
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memory ! What looka has he east on that Italy which 
has decreed him so many trophies! on that world 
orer which he has exercised the peaceful royalty of his 
genius, by the side of the terrible royalty of Napoleon ! 
Did he desire — did he hope for his glor^ ? When he 
had cut out and cleared away a part of this rock, did he 
know that from that hand, accustomed to rude 
work, should proceed all the gods of Olympus, and all 
the kings of the earth ? Could he divine this new race 
of sovereigns who were to come to light and seek immor- 
tality from his chisel ? When he had the e^es of the 
youth, and perhaps of the lover, for the beautiftd moim- 
tain girls of his valley, could he imagine such a thing 
as the Princeas Borghese in nature's own dress before 
him ? 

The valley of Possagno has the form of a cradle ; it 
seems made for the birthplace of the man who issued 
fit>m it. It is worthy of having served as such for a 
genius ; and one can conceive the sublimity of intelli- 
gence unfolding itself with ease in a country so beau- 
tiful and under a sky so pure. The clearness of the 
streams, the warmth of the sun, the strength of the vege- 
tation, Uie beauty of the human form in this part of the 
Alps, and the magnificence of the far-off ^ews which the 
vaUey commands from all parts, seem made expressly to 
nourish the loftiest faculties of the soul, and to excite 
the most noble ambitions. This kind of terrestrial 
Paradise, where intellectual youth can bloom with all 
its* spring sap about it ; this immense horizon, which 
seems to appeal to the present, and to summon up 
thoughts of the future ; are not these the two chief con- 
ditions for the fulfilment of a beautiful destiny ? 

The life of Ganova was fertile and generous as the sun 
which shone over his birthblace. Sincere and simple as 
a true mountaineer, he always regarded with a tender 
affection the village and the poor cot in which he was 
bom. He had it very modestly embellished, and he 
went to rest there in the autumn of his annual labours. 
He then delighted himself with designing the Herculean 
forms of the peasants, and the truly Orcrian hrads of 
the girls. The villagers of Possagno say, with pride, that 
the chief models of the rich collection of the works of 
Canova have come from their valley. It is enough to 
pass through it, to detect there at each step the type of 
the cold beauty which characterises the statuary of the 
empire. The chief attraction of these mountain girls 
— and precisely that which the marble cannot reproduce 
— ^is their freshness of colour and transparency of skin. 
It is to these that can be applied, without exaggeration, 
the eternal metaphor of lilies and roses. Their eyes 
have an exceeding clearness, and an uncertain shade, at 
once green and blue, which is peculiar to the stone 
called aqua-marine. Canova particularly loved the 
delicious softness of their fair hair, abimdant and 
heavy. He painted them himself, before copying them, 
and disposed of their tresses according to the various 
forms of the Qrecian statue. 

These girls have generally an expression of sweetness 
and naiveiif which, reproduced with finer lineaments 
and more delicate forms, have been able to inspire 
Canova with the delicious head of Psyche. The men 
have the colossal head, the prominent forehead, hair 
thick and fair — eyes large, lively, and bold — the face 
short and square; nothing thoughtful nor delicate in 
the physiognomy, but with a frankness and boldness 
which rec^l the expression of the antique statues. 

The Temple of Canova is an exact copy of the Pan- 
theon of Borne. It is of beautiful white marble, tra- 
versed by red and rose-coloured veins, but soft and 
already mouldering by the frost. Canova, with a phi- 
lanthropic aim, ha4 erected this church with the view 
of attracting a concourse of strangers and travellers to 
Passagno, and thus procuring some additional trade and 
income for the inhabitants of the mountain. He in- 
tended to make it a kind of museum of his works. The 



body of the church was to be surrounded by sacred 
subjects, the product of his chisel, and the galleries 
were to be devoted partly to the reception of profane 
subjects. He died bcforp he was able to accompli^ his 
purpose, leading considerable sums behind for the com- 
pletion of the work. But although his own brother, the 
Bishop Canova, was charged with the superintendence of 
the building, a sordid economy or a monstrous bad 
faith has presided over the execution of the last M'ishes 
of the sculptor. Excepting the fabric of marble, on 
which there was no further time to speculate, his execu- 
tors have most sordidly attended to the necessity of 
filling it. In place of tno twelve colossal marble sta- 
tues which were to occupy the dozen niches of the cu- 
pola, there are erected twelve grotesque giants, which 
an able painter has ironically designed, it is said, to re- 
venge himself on the sordid shuffling of the directors of 
the undertaking. Very little of the sculpture of Canova 
adorns the interior of the monument. Some bas-relie& 
of small size, but of a most pure and elegant design, are 
incrusted round the chapel. You have seen them at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts at Yenice, and regarded them 
with admiration. You have seen there, also, the group 
of Christ in the tombs, which certainly embodies the 
coldest of Canova's ideas. The bronze of this group is 
in the temple of Possagno, as also the tomb which 
contains the mortal remains of the sculptor; it is a 
Greek sarcophagus, very simple, and very beautiful, 
executed after his own designs. 

Another group of Christ in his shroud, painted in oil, 
decorates the high altar. Canova, the most modest of 
sculptors, had pretensions to being a painter. He 
passed many years in retouching this picture, happily 
the sole child of his old age, and which, through affec- 
tion for his virtues and respect for his glory, his heirs 
ought sacredly to preser^-e amongst them and enshrine 
in their tenderest regards. 



Itteracg Notice. 



Select Writings of Robert Chambers. Vob, V, VI. anp 
VII. Vol. r.. History of the Bebellion of 1745-6. 
Sixth Edition. Vol. VI., Traditions of Edinburgh. 
New Edition, much amended. Vol. VII., Pt^Uar 
Rhymes of Scotland. Third Edition, with Additions. 
Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers. London : W. S. 
Orr. Dublin: M'Olashan. 

The three volumes of the neat and substantial edition 
of the wor'. s of Robert Chambers, whose titles are given, 
are sufficient of themselves to have established the repu- 
tation of any man. We know of no one more qualified 
by intimate knowledge and sound judgment to write on 
these subjects. To everything connected with Scottish 
history, tradition, and antiquities, Robert Chambers has 
always shown himself deeply attached ; and that, strange 
as it may seem, by the poetiaU tone of his mind. The 
History of the Rebellion is a standard work, and six edi- 
tions are the surest proof of its being duly appreciated. 
With every stone in the old houses of Edinburgh Mr. 
Chambers seems perfectly familiar ; and can, in a walk 
round the city, give you a tradition in connection with 
almost every house, and narrow wynd. It is however, 
to the last of these volumes that we shall now pay the 
most particular attention. 
The collection of Popular Rhymes is ample and cu- 
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rious. We find many Uiat are common to England as 
well as Scotland, ana many others that Scotland pos- 
sesses in common with Germany and the more northern 
nations of Europe. We hare long been struck with the 
far greater similarity of habits, modes of life, of speech 
and thinking between the Scotch and the Germans than 
between us and the Germans. Lowland Scotland is 
more purely Saxon, but its language and traditions 
abound witii the elements of Swedish, Danish, and 
Norwegian language and traditions. This is strikingly 
conspicuous in the rhymes and stories of the nursery. 
It would be easy for us to produce copious instances of 
this, as well as to carry out a long parallel of the many 
rhymes and stories eTidently derived from- one common 
and Tcry ancient origin by these different nations. Some 
of these nursery stories, as Whuppity Stoorie, may be 
found Tcry little varied in Grimm's Kinder und Hatu 
Mdrehetij where that story goes by the name of Bum- 
pelstilzchen. These nursery stories are extremely en- 
tertaining, and furnish a fund of pleasure for the even- 
ing fireside not easily to be matched. The Milk-white 
Boo, or dove, is the " Tan den Machandelboom " of the 
Plat-Beutsch ; " The Wife and her Bush of Berries *' is 
our Old Woman and her Silver Sixpence; "The 
Hen and her Fellow Travellers," and •* Harpkin," have 
a very ancient character about them ; " Kippit Fit and 
CUppit Fit " is our Cinderella, the German ** Aschen- 
puttel." Of the same ancient and Teutonic, or rather 
Tartar, and far eastern character, are " The WeU o' the 
Warld's End," " The Red Etin of Ireland," " The 
Black Bull of Norroway," and " Jock and his Mother," 
the couJiterparts of which are all more or less common 
to all the countries already mentioned. The "Marriage 
of Robin Redbreast and the Wren," which used to be 
told by Bums, is an excellent story ; and if he made it, 
as his sister, Mrs. Beggs, supposed, shows how deeply 
the poet was imbued with the true legendary spirit. 
But above all the "Wee Bannock" is the most 
amusing, and cannot be heard often enough by 
children. In a word, the volume is a genuine nursery 
treasure. 

What has not a little pleased us is the addition of 
soipe original poems to the volume. They prove what 
we have above asserted, that the mainspring of the historic 
and legendary in Robert Chambers, has been the x>oet- 
ical, which has presented to him in a noble and interest- 
ing point of view the great features of his native 
land. A beautiful proof of this is the poem to Scot- 
land, which is full of vigour and patriotism, but we 
prefer to give as a specimen of the author's quiet 
humour : — 



LOVE OVERHEAD. 

Some people say they nothing lore 
In woman, eave the sacred mind ; 

Pretending in her boaated form, 
No eharm or merit tb^ can find. 

Others,— and this is ThomMHi*« aebool,.^ 

Are all for beauty unadorned, 
Caring amali fhinga, 'twould seen, tor soiil» 

And hoUtng dieat hm t» be scorned. 

Away with all soeh tuning elnrun ! 

I lore my Julia altogether ; 
From soul wltliin to eilk wttlmat ; 

rnm point oC toe to tip of feaClier. 

Her clear idea is to me 

One lustrous silhouette of Mght, 
Vniom every edge of Uco and frill, 

I» M the iamost eore as bright. 



Tat iattanst, bow, I hrftUr ijm, 
So dark, yet dove-like la expreetkm ; 

Tet to the pendants at her earn, 
Mp eyes wlU soBictinMs make ditreaiimi. 

Her ehseks are like the roses red ; 

Her mouth is like the parted cherry *, 
But don't those combs beeenie her much f 

Are they not charming f Tea ; oh, very t 

Her head moves with a queenly grace ; 
. A crown would not look queer uptm it : 
But, in the meantime, is not this 
A very tastefUl sort of bonnet T 

Her hands are soft and paly white, 
Her flngen tapering, small^ and seemly ; 

But, oh ! her braelets and her gloTct, 
I love them,— 4ove them moat extremely t 

Her feet so gentle are, and small. 
They gire a grace to shoe and stocking ; 

Shoe, stocking, foot,— .'tis but one thing 
That aeU this fooUah heart »4uioekiBg. 

I am of Hudibras's thought, 
Tllio looked on*t as a sort of duty. 

While he admired his fair one's face, 
T* adore the shape e'en of her ahoe-tye. 



I wear a tasecl from her gown. 

Snug near my heart, in Idt-veet pocket j 
I have a ringlet of her hair. 

Hung not more near it in a locket. 

Her parasol, that ftam the sun 
ProteeU her roeenie conplexiDn, 

I don't know which I lore the most, — 
The thing that takes or gives proteetito. 

The thrilling music of her voice 
Puts an ray sensn in a tussle ; 

And every nerve springs up to hear 
Her distant bombaaino's play rustle. 

Whatc'er she does, whalc'er she toys, 

tor good, IndUfbrent, or ill, 
Tis all one luxury to my soul, 

rria Julia yet ; tis Julia rtiU. 

6ay that she talks of mutual love. 
And puts her poor swain in a rapture ; 

Say that she tells her kitchen-maid 
To make in poultry-yard a capture : 



Say that shs reads sone UmoMng talo» 
That gsma with tears her soft eyelaahes ) 

Say that she pities but the scribe^ 
ynu>m some fell critfto cuts and slashes : 

Tis an one thinf— Siind, pereon, drees— 
The Ibrmed ef heaven, or dwt, or Shsan > 

I love the whole, and notktag leaa, 
I tors her cvsr head ■ a n d 
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7%« Decimal System of Cbmage Sik,.~A11ow me to correct 

Bome of the errors into which your correspondent *' Jacia " hag 
fallen on the subject of the Decimal question, and in doing 
this, to thank him for the assistance he has given In directing 
the public mind to this important matter. 

He says, that in France, '* the lowest coin is a decime, equal 
to one-hundredth part of a penny ; the next, a centime, worth 
ten decimes.'* I beg his pardon ; the lowest French coin is a 
centime, or one-hundredth part of a flranc; the next is a 
de^me, or ten centimes, equal to the one-teAth of a flranc. 

" Jacia*' is mistaken in supposing that my system has been 
r^ect^ by tbe House of Commons ; on the contrary, it has 
been adopted, and the coins are about to be issued, which will 
give effect to the system. The first coin to be circulated, and 
which is already in the hands of the Mint engraver, is the 
piece representing the tenth of the pound sterling. The 
desirableness of retaining the pound sterling as the integer 
(to which "Jacia** objects], is the point on which there has 
been almost absolute unanimity. The pound sterling is the 
groundwork of all our currency, all our accountancy ; of all our 
fiscal, all our financial legialation. It Is the basis of all our 
bookkeeping from immemorial time. It represents a value in- 
telligible at home, and intelligible abroad. It is easily dividable 
into a thousand parts ; and as the system I have recommended, 
and which the Government has sanctioned, will disturb no 
part of our currency, except the trifling amount circulated as 
pence, halfpence, and farthings, which it is proposed to call in 
at its present value of 240 pence to the pound sterling, and 
reooin at a reduced value of 250 penee, or 1,000 farthings to 
the pound sterling, it is obvious that my Decimal system will 
introduce scarcely any disturbance in the currency ; whilst 
*' Jacia'a" would require the ealling in oK the silver coins, all 
the gold coins, and, in fact, produce a universal derangement 
of all the currency, except the exceedingly small amount eircu- 
lated in copper, in the shape of farthings, hall);)enoe, and pence. 

The names I have suggested arc Mils, one thousandth- 
Cents, one hundredth— and Dimes, one-tenth of the pound 
sterling. They are monosyllables, which is a great recom. 
mendation. I do not think either the Latin Mille, Centem, 
and Decern, or the French Centime and Decime, harmonise 
with our idiom. I understand Florin is to be the name of the 
new coin, the tenth of the pound sterling ; that of the hun* 
dnilk is not yet determined. 

WQl not "Jacia" as a favour consent to retain our sovereign 
unchanged in its representative value. It is the legal tender of 
the land- It is known through the world. It regulates our 
exchanges with every nation. It is universally current. A 
new gold coin, of the value of twenty shillings and ten.penee, 
as " Jacia *' proposes, would Introduce inextricable confu- 
sion. The small change proposed in our copper currency 
would be effected in a month ; it circulates nowhere, except at 
home. It is used even at home as little as possible. Every 
body avoids copper when it can be superseded by silver. Even 
were it not called in, and the value of that now circulating 
changed by the Queen*s proclamation firom 240 to 250 pence to 
the pound sterling, *a man must hold two shillings'.worth of 
copper coins to lose a single penny by the change. Still it 
would be right he shonld-not lose that penny ; and henee a re- 
issue of copper* eoinage would be desirable. JWs, and the 
issue of the coin to represent the hundredth part of the pound 
sterling, are all thai ia now required. 

^ I hope raUway directors will give great impulse to the 
Decimal question ; that they will print their fares and keep 
their accounts In decimals. Nothing would tend so rapidly to 
the eatabUshmentt to the understanding, and to the popularity 
of the system. Yours obediently, 

JoBX BowBnro. 



Correspondence of tks (h-cperoHve Imgw with America**^ 
The Co-operative League some time ago opened up a corres- 
pondence', through the medium of Goodwyn Barmby, with a 
party in America, proposing to carry out the principles of firee 
trade between Tbi Psopls of the two eountriee. It was pro- 
posed that bodies In the United States fkvoorable to the princi- 
ples of free trade, progreea, and popular co-operation, should 
ship to England com and other produce of the States without 
the intervention of merehants and fketora, and consigning their 
freight to co-operative aaaoeiations herov should receive in re- 
turn the mannflieturea of this oountry. By this means the 
associations in each oountry would receive the whole of the 
profit instead of its being the gain of certain individuals, sub- 
ject to all the enhanoement of price which we have lately seen 
to be the result of the most desperate monopoly. The plan has 
been very fttvourably received in the United States, and Mr. 
John Wattles, of Cincinnati, a friend of Mr. Goodwyn Barmby, 
has had much correspondence with Mr. Barmby and also with 
the Co-operative League connected with it. Some of their 
correspondence has already appeared in these pages, and it 
was our intention to have this week given a letter from Mr. 
Wattles to the Cb-operative League, and one also to Good, 
wyn Barmby.- We regret, however, by the pressure of 
matter of various kinds to be obliged to omit these let- 
ters, and content ourselves with giving the information they 
convey. 

Mr. Wattles, who is, it appears, connected not only with » 
mercantile house, but with a large co-operative body, espresaea 
the utmost disposition of the hovse, and also the Association, to 
enter into such arrangements so soon as they eaa be fhlly and 
judiciously matured. It ia evident, however, that the present 
state of the com market, which must deelinie to a very lew 
figure in consequence of the abundance which Providence haa 
poured into almost every country of the world, will make it 
prudent to wave for a time any direct dealings. Com, from its 
own immense quantity, will find its way into our markets at a 
lower and lower price. Providence for a time has superseded 
the necessity of all co-operation for food. This will girc time 
for the rMpective parties on each side of the Atlantic to carry 
on their correspondence, and come to a dear eoneeption of 
what will be best to do hereafter. W^o shall be happy £rom 
time to time to make these proeeedings known. For the present 
we quote a few passages of John Wattles* letter to Goodwyn 
Barmby relative to the commnnity with which he ia con* 
nected, and its views on this subject :-.- 

" The united capital of all amount to something like 300,000 
dollars, which is devoted to the cause of God and humanity. 
Some of the brethren are now at New Orleans, making ar- 
rangements for the transportation of commoditiM to other 
countries, or to other parts of our own. Similar arrange- 
ments have been made with commercial houses in the principal 
eastern cities. Xone of us, however, are as yet much expe- 
rienced in this branch of business, consequently we must move 
slowly, that we nxay move surely. 

" A union of all the minda of the friends of hnmanity ia 
needed in this great branch of flie work of social redemption. 
We design to invest a part of our capital in the agricultural 
productions of the west, and send them to the less productive 
portions of the world. And, eonld we extend the work suffl. 
ciently, we would keep them out of the hands of spcculatora 
entirely, and ftirnish them to the consumer at » mere living 
per centage above cost and transportation. 

" The Indian com that is sold in your country for 390 to 900 
dols. per barrel, can be obtained here for 12^ cts. per barrel ; 
and could be furnished to your people for 75 cts,, and a reason<« 
ably living profit secured at that ! 
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*' One Individnal in Cincinnati made 3,000 dols. by the rise 
of breadstufT created by the condition of Ireland, and then gave 
80 dols. to the * Sick Relief Fund,' and waa called bencTo> 

lent I" 

• 

" But we are not prepared to move Just yet ; we are not 
sufficiently consolidated with ourach'eB, nor with you on th«t 
side of the water." 

Statistics '/ DrimkiHff in Bolton in Lancashire At the la.t 

licensing day in this town, Mr. John Taylor appeared before 
the bench of magistrates and laid before them the following 
striking facts, which, wc arc happy to obacn'e, hod the effect of 
inducing them to refUse any new licenses : 

*' The Mayor had already stated that the beerhonses'hod been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. They brought 
ruin, desolation, and degradation upon thotisands. This was 
not an idea of the imagination, but a positire fact. Mr. Ilar- 
rls, in his statistical tables, stated that in 1840 there were 117 
publie-houses, and 200 beer-shops, making a total of 317 ; 
whereas. In 1817 they amount to 342, making on increase of 
25 in twelve months. Let us see, then, how this increase has 
worked, and what are the effects it has had upon the popula- 
tion. The trade of the town had been worse, provisions dear, 
rates high, and labour scarce, which would have led to the sup- 
position that drinking would bo less. Such, however, had not 
been the case. In 1846 there were taken up for being drunk 
and disorderly or incapable, 637 males, and 164 females; 
whereas in 1847 the number had increased to 715 males and 
176 females. Such being the state of things now, what might 
they expect if an addition of fifteen were nuule to the number 
of public-houses I Even in point of revenue, it would be a sa- 
ving not to grant those Ucenscs. Three out of every five pri- 
soners brought before the bench might trace their causes to 
drunkenness, and the expense of their keep, prosecution, etc., 
was considerable. In the borough there were from 7000 to 
8000 inhabited houses, so that they had one house for the sale 
of liquors to every 25; and taking tlic po;u'ation, they had 
one to every 200 persons. Ro far an his experience, as co- 
roner, went, he could confirm this melancholy account of the 
results of intoxication. Of 70 inquests held during the year, 
the cause of death in fourteen of them was drunkenness. He 
aaked the mi^trates, then, to stem this evil. The memorial 
was signed by ministers of every denomination, and he (Mr. 
Taylor) trusted that the magi<ttrates would cooperate with 
them in putting down the monster evU, drunkenness, which was 
now desolating the land. 

The magistrates then retired, and after consulting for about 
three quarters of an hour, returned into court, when the mayor 
stated that no new license would be granted.-.-A'o/tona/ 7Vm- 
peranee Chronic. 

It is important to ask, ean any roanufacturii^c town, or 
crowded city, show any better state of things ? Let any one 
walk along Shorcditch, and count above thirty gin-shops, 
within a very short distance ; or along the streets of Lon- 
don, or any ether great city, and see at almost every comer a 
splendid gin-palace, and truly the question will occur, " 'What 
are the MaglBtratos about, in granting all these licences T Why 
don't they imitate the Magistrates of Bolton ! " 

AsU€'s Patent Improved Steading Case.^^For those who 
wish to keep the numbers of our Journal clean tUl bound, we 
would recommend this very convenient portfolio. The great 
objection to a thick, or rather wide back, is obviated in them 
by means of a tic-band,' which can bo drawn close, or loosened 
at pleasure, so that the contents always possess Just the space 
they require, and the whole is neat and compact, and the 
numbers or parts protected fjrom dust or creasing. 

Henry VineenVs Lectures on CromweU and ihs Times of 

the Oammompealth Sin,— On Monday, October 4th, Henry 

Tincent commenced a oourse of six leetnres oa ** Cromwell, 
and the Principles, Men, and Times of the Commonwealth." 
They are delivered in the Mechanics' Institute, the prices 
being : hall, a shining ; gallery, sixpence. His visit has ex- 
cited a great detfl of intCTCst, and the lectures wUl, no doubt, 
be well attended. He is, abo, giving a course at the neigh- 
hoaxing town of Tavistock. 

I am, yours, eto., 

T. M. B. 
Plymouth, 



Poplar Working Mcn*s ^fssoda/iofi.— This Association flou~ 
rishes, as it ought to do, in the midst of so dense a population. 
It includes a reading-room, library, and classes. At a recent 
soiree, conducted with great hflj:inony and plenty of good 
cheer, many of the men proved the advantages they have de- 
rived ftrom such institutions by the sound sense of their 
speeches. Lectures arc delivered every Tuesday evening at 
eight o'clock, and are open to the public. The following are 
those fbr the next quarter :— Oct. 12. Lecture on the Life and 
Times of Cicero, by the Rev. J. A. Baynes. A.B. Oct. 19. Dis. 
cussion on the Cheap Periodical Literature of the day. Oct. 
26. Lecture on Revolutions. Nov. 2. Discussion on Direct Tax- 
ation. Nov. 0. Lecture on Diet and Beverage, by Dr. Bow- 
kett. Nov. 16. Discussion on the Basis of Palcy's System of 
Moral Philosophy. Nov. 23. Lecture on the Steam Engine, by 
Mr. R. E. Taplin. Nov. 30. Di»cuhsion on Over-time. Dec. 
7. Lecture on the Manufacture of Iron, by Mr. Anthony. Dec. 
14. Discussion on Republicani^im. Dec. 21. Lecture on the 
Nervous System, by Mr. W. Cumming. Dec. 28. Discussion 
on the Steam Engine. 
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GEORGE THOMPSON, M.P. 

Geohok Thompson was born iu ^iiverppoU on the 
18lh of June, 1804, and at two yeftiltolft^aciowvanied 
his parents to London. 

In consequence of the limiM«ik?«M «f M»P«t^ts, and 
the largeness of their falni^y, Ke enjoyrd but few adva^i- 
tapes of education ; but, thovgh chiefly instructed l^t 
home, he had an able tuto» i^ the person of his fath^f — 
a man of refined oianuen iiifii extensive reading, ^^ 
early inspired him with a \wi^ for bpvks. 

At the early age of tw*?h^owiu^ \o the Htt) ^hc^MW- 
scribed income of his father, 90 was jj^aced iu a couiit- 
ing-house, and aftenftarda aucressively held variotts 
situations until his marriage, i« 1831, %t which pt^iod 
ho had acquired a pretty extensive acquaintance X(Uh 
mercantile affairs. The busy c«res of U(e, b«Kvever» >Md 
not destroyed his love of book«» which ever forme^ji his 
chief companions. For several years he read largeW is 
theology, and became familiar with most of th» CMi^ait 
English writers in that branch of lit<^|^ture« Tl\e i^u\\ 
may be readily anticipated ; not satUAcd v{tk VntXti 
alone, he sought the intercourse of ni^^ ^i^jS^i^^ ^^ 
his own, and at eighteen, in cos^uuctt^ KKit]^ p^ver^l 
youths of similar age, lie foritt«j4 1^ stf>cMy ^ ti\e 
advancement of mutual impro\^me^lt "Vhic^ (j^jutembled 
weekly for the purpose of re^di^g mn^ava ojgi vti^riowJi sub- 
jects, and then entering uih»u % fk^ cusii^^vMoit (4* th«'ir 
composition, style, arg^iments, t^to. At ih**o meer^Ui* 
he first exercised himself in the art of f W'uuoUj «t)d a« 
a speaker was considered e^lual, ^uui VV^iiafitQ »]\y oi 
his associates. 

The governing principle which IVf^|Mi'^|S to l^f^ve Inlhl- 
euced George Thompsu&'a ai\er careert is bes| described 
in his ovtii words to a ftriend : — *^At thispeviod (tie 
states) I formed a resolution, to whi(^ I have ever s^ce 
religiously adhered — never to adY4>e|^te w\ ei^hiiuua 
which I did not sincerely chevisll from W m^^^ co^v lo- 
tion of their soundness. I coiv^idevt d th%| a contrary 
course would lead to mitfal obliquiiy »ud Ik ayste^^ialte 
disregard of truth. I resolved at the same Ume to repu- 
diate the doctriue of e^]>ediency, to discuss ?ve¥y qui«- 
tion on principle, and to detcrmiue the quaUl}' %nd cha- 
racter of all actions bv their conforpiitjf \ii\\k the 
requirements of truth and righteousness.** 

Having acquired confidt^nco and fluency fVom hi^ 
connection with tlie sociel)' alreivdy mentiuned» he be^ 
gan, when aln^ut twenty years of age, te Attend several 
meetings held periodically fbr the dl^cubdo^t of |udiUcai, 
historical, and other sulmn'ts ; he also jv4ned two lite- 
rary ijistitutions in w^lvh there were ct^es for the 
improvement of the meutbers in the art of ^uiblic speak-, 
ing. From thii^ time way be dato4 the Qommenceiuont 
of George Thonipson's career M the chimin i4oi^ of m\i^ 
slaver}'. Ii^ one of these class meetings, he toi4( % 
promment |»art itt the diseusstun of tbe questiuo s4 
}(egro emancipation, which would »ppefkr to have Wit 
warmly contest id, as tho deliate lasted eleve^t nights^ 

At th,'\t time, thou^ as fultf eonvineed of the eu^vr-^ 
mity of slavery as afterwards, he maiutain^ the neces- 
sity of education as a necossi^ry prenarative for entire 
frtMMlont. This view of the »ul)|ect, however, he subse-: 
quently renounced on becumiiMI iutlmate with se>er«l 
nussionarii>8 who had laboured in the West Indies } t^id 
his couvoraiou to tlie doctrine ti^ twmedkte en^anctpa^ 
tion was completed on reading llic celebrated speech of 
Dr. Andrew Thomson, of Edinburgh. 

In 1831 George Thompson married Anne Erskinc, the 
diuightcr of the Rev. Richard Spry, of Cornwall, for 
many years a minisH'r in the connection of the late 
fountcss of Huntingdon, and subsequently the settled 
pastor of an independent congregation in Sussex. 

Shortly afler his niairiagc, George Thoni] son was in- 



vited by the London Anti-Slayery Society to tmdcrtake a 
tour for the purpose of bringing the objects of the society 
more fully before the public, through the medium of 
public meetings and lectures. Success attended his 
efi'orts so much to the satisfaction of his constituenU 
that, on his return to London, after an absence of thK« 
mt.nths, he was solicited to visit the principal cities and 
towns in the north of England, and he accordingly 
renewed his engagement. 

The good cause, however, had active and powerful 
opponents. The West India party, alarmed at the influ- 
ence acquired by the Anti-Slavery Society, selected Mr. 
Borthwick, the late member for Evesham, as the 
advocate of their cause, and instructed him to follow 
George Thompson wherever he might go, and these 
instructions Mr. Borthwick faithfully observed. 

The first encounter between the two opposing cham- 
pions was at Manchester, where their debates, as may 
be imagined, created extraordinary excitement. They 
next met at Liverpool, where the Anti-Slavery and 
Colonial paities arranged for a discussion, which con- 
tinued six nights, in the spacious amphitheatre of that 

to^Ti. ^^ 

^'he better cause still prospered, and George Thomp- 
|Otn'« X^eetures, as a further means of doing good, were 
iUterv(ivds jkuWished in a volume by themselvea. 

C^ the canxUvft ^ L<^rd Stanley's Abolition Act, in 
183^ G*4Arge T^0|ftpii«»t entertained the idea of qualify- 
ing Wnnself ftar tUo mA^ Bar, but relinquished it m 
favuwr el % vsm^ to ike !h*ittMi States, for the purpose 
of aidtwt tke M^\ QiM^ of 4Wition of Slavejnr m that 
iH^Wfttrv^ ^e W4i««, h«wevei^» m»^n this bold resolu- 
tlvvw. hJ> e«t^Wi4ivd* te liWidv* w4 ft^^ny other places, 
soci. ties ibr t^o \wlve^s^l e^it^wbMfttioH o( slavexy JMid 
tl^e sl»\e tr^id^ This dwty ^isvvkifwlt k« ww qmckly 
ontheU»*witt v>ftk«we^t AtUntie^ „ , , « 

Oem«e 'i1^o»P*o« sfl^tM ^ tke ^^i^ States m 
18a4»taW»f ^Uft Wm hisx^lfe %a<| tk^T t^ck^Wfen. 
IHs ^«i4 ^m^ Wever, had go^Ae W'ftMO km> l«d on 
kU m'm\ » Sew York he was, <H«ii«^He«tb, »W»»ed 
»cc<HUflao4HtiuW Ik the kolels of th*t V^t>\ Wk\ m "1- 
feelwg tkM9 early mauilUled change4 V«l kW f«»08e. 
m^si4te every ow^sitiun, he eominenve^ % iwtetof pwb- 
\w Iwtiwt* i» fcoston. and unpiec*^ei^ie4 e^i^ltement, 
under the tuftwence of which he ^ w ci»4vatimtly exposed 
to da^gvrx x^as the cAOi-equvnce. 1\wtk i^evertheless 
urevHtlwl aver many, aiid «bc4tth^Utaiattt4l5r increased, 
thoufik «i4 x^Uhout a lar^e »»kare of ik^t nerse<rution 
whick tt\4tk and justuH^ ever e«<^ikW»ter Irom tkose 
Vkkose selftiJft inteie^ts they n»ay opp^sie. 

UvHiTfo tionn^ou leiiure4 m\^\ ilaily, till the 
waWoe of tke opposing <kvnt<M| ki-^ame ^*ear\y wncon- 
tvotlvkble, From h\\S^ ^aa** tke assembling of Mw<^n^ 
)l^^ evidenced the 'dau^ev ke encountered tVom ue-rse- 
veranoe in the perfUr«**ftee of hU 4uty i to nWM^ the 
suirtt of their feeling*r-a gallow* vas erf<^te4 »t his 
door» an4 reward^ ufered ^ bis nbduct^on- Tkf»c 
act^ nmurallj weUing the <b«r« of kM ftie«d* for kis 
s^kfct Y» they «Dt¥i^ted his departure fT<mi tke eo«Mitto • 

jfe, ko^ever, twdauntedly wxnlinued kU l«^W»m«, ti^l at 
lenkk **ti*fted tkat the ws^\ ol^jiev4 ke aougkt to awan- 
plisk— tke %w«>ki^^i^HS of vnWio ikttc«tio«— was felHUed , 
In li^HJen^ber, l^Sta, ke left tke sh^e« ^Am^fiei, Wd 
reached ^gla«d t« Jan^ry, W^ . * ^ . . 

]llis reivptio4v oA his return to kl8 V^^i^ W«« II. ^ 
hardly nciH^isi^ry to say, vas moat ^tteriiuh Snksorip- 
tluns fttr the pnrikese of p^resenting kiw ^tk »o»e tMti- 
monial in honour of his services were contributed by 
all the leading philanthropists of the kingdom, and 
amounted to about £1,800 sterling. 

The ncixt public measure that engaged the attention 
of George Thompson, was the abolition of the appren- 
ticeship system, in which cause he embarked with 
Josei)h Sturge, and finally succeeded, in 1838. 

George Thompson's thoughts were now directed to 
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ladim and to the advocacy. of the cause of its natives ; 
and though the most tempting offers were made by seve- 
rai parties to induce the exercise of his talents in other 
directions, he declined all in favuur of the chosen field 
of his labours. Solicited, however, by the Aborigines' 
Protection Society, to plead the cause of India in con- 
nection with their object, he consented ; but, subse- 
quently, finding the subject too vast to be properly 
attended to by a body directing its attention at the vamc 
time to other parts of the world, he relinquished his 
engagement, and lectured for some time independently of 
any association. 

At this crisis, the mind of the late Joseph Pease, 
senior, of Darlington, was much impressed by the con- 
dition of India, as described in William Howitt's 
*• Colonization and Christianity." He wrote to the 
author of that work, proposing that a British India 
Society should be established ; and, in order to give the 
most efficient aid to the caune, immediately applied to 
George Thompson as the person most able to diffuse a 
knowledge of the objects of the society throughout the 
country, and especially among the manufacturers of 
England and Scotland by the powers of his eloquence. 
A great meeting was also held in London for the orga- 
nisation of this institution in the great room of the 
Freemason's Hall, Great Queen-street. The chair was 
taken by Lord Brougham ; and long before the time 
a;>pointed for the commencement of the proceedings, 
the room was nearly filled by a highly respectable 
audience. 

Among others on the platform were the Noiiwab 
Ikbal-ood-doola. of Oude, the Prince Juma-ooddeen, 
son of the late Tippoo-Sultan ; Meers Ubdool TJllee, and 
Kureem Ullee, the agents of the Kaja of Sattara ; Je- 
hnngeer Nowrojee, Hirjeeboy, Meerwanjee, and Dorab- 
j" e Manchnrjee, Esqrs., of Bombay; Sir C. Porbes, 
Bart., Sir J. Bryant; Sir H. Slrachey ; the Hon. Captain 
A. Stockenstrom, Lieutenant-Governor of the Cape of 
Good Hope; General Goodfellow; Jfajor-General 
Briggs ; Colonels Thompson, Nichols, and Sykes ; Cap- 
tain Probyn, D. O'Conm^ll, P. Finch, W. Ewart, and A. 
Cliapman, Esqrs. and M.P. J. Pease, J. Sturge, J. H. 
Tredgold, T. Frankland, of Liverpool , J. Crawfurd, H. 
Blandshard, Mont. Martin, and the Hon. Secretary, T.C. 
Bro-wn, Esqrs. ; the Revs. W. Hague, J. Keep, and Pr. 
Skinner, and W. Daw, Esq., of the U.S. ; Drs. Bow- 
ring and Hodgkin, and the Revs. J. H. Hinton, J. Sher- 
min, and Dr. Miirch. 

A remarkable proof of the high opinion in which 
George Thompson was held by Lord Brougham was 
given in the course of the proceedings, who, rising, said 
— '* I have always great pleasure in listening to Mr. 
Thompson, who is the most eloquent man and the most 
af complished orator whom I know; and as I have no 
opportunity of hearing him where he ought to speak, 
inside the walls of parliament, I am anxious never to 
lose an opportunity of hearing him, where alone I can 
hoar him, in a public meeting like the present." 

The society being thus auspiciously formed, George 
Thompson was engaged as honorary secretary, and in 
this capacity he delivered six lectures, in Manchestrr, 
** on the condition, resources, and prosperity of Bri- 
tish India, and the duties and responsibilities 
to do justice to that vast empire." These were 
reported in the " Guardian " and *' Times" local news- 
papers, and aflen^-ards collected and published in a se- 
parate form in the United States, and subsequently in 
1842, at the earnest desire as well as at the expense of 
the Right Hon. Lord Clifford, republished, in England, 
in an octavo volume, with a " Preparatory Address * 
by that nobleman, and " an Essay on the Cultivation of 
Cotton in India, by Major-General Briggs." 

These lectures, delivered in many parts of the coun- 
try, especially in the great cotton spinning districts, ex- 
cited a great sensation, and opened the eyes of manu- 



facturing capitalists to the immense losses which this 
nation inflicted on itself by the misgovemment of India 
and the neglect of its productions. It was now seen 
that we possessed in India a country capable of the 
most unbounded supply of raw cotton at a far less price 
than we are now paying for it to the slaveholders of 
America ; that in the same degree it could furnish us 
with sugar of the very finest quality, and at a far lower 
price, than any country in the world ; at the same 
time, that by encouraging the nations of India we 
opened an unlimited field for our manufacturers, and 
gave a certain death-blow to slavery in the United 
States. High hopes were excited, both in India rfnd in 
this country, and no less alarm amongst the American 
cotton -growers. Numbers of most infltiential gentle- 
men, who had been long resident in India, and were 
still closely connected with its landed, civil, and com- 
mercial interests, rallied roimd the association, and it 
bade fair to become one of the most important and in- 
fluential institutions ever established in this country. 

It is to be regretted, ho^ ever, that a diversity of 
^iews and of minor interest* subsequently showed them- 
selves amongst the members, of which the opium ques- 
tion and the subsequent war with Cliina were not the 
least, in the midst of every evidence of success; and 
whilst large remittances were forwarded from the na- 
tive landholders in India for its support, the causes 
here alluded to rapidly dissolved this so promising asso- 
ciation. 

Different individuals, however, of the committee con- 
tinued to prosecute their own views regarding India. 
Amongst these were George Thompson, Dr. Bowring, 
Francis Caniac Brown, of Tellicherry, Joseph Pease, 
and William Howitt. With Joseph Pease William 
Howitt continued to labour for some years — in fiict, 
until that gentleman*s death— during which period they 
had many interviews with the Directors of the East 
India Company, and presented a memorial to that body 
on the great event of their abolition of slavery through- 
out their Indian territories. On the other hand, George 
Thompson entered the Court of Proprietors of East India 
Stock, and under the privileges of nh new position vin- 
dicated the Raja of Sattara — advocated the extension 
of the permanent Revenue Settlement to the Upper Pro- 
vinces, and opposed the Affghan War. 

Towards the end of 1841, George Thompson was 
urged, and very properly induced, to aid the laudable 
objects of the Anti-Corn-Law League ; and during that 
and the following year he was consequently chiefly occu- 
pied in exciting the interest of the public on the right 
side of this all-absorbing topic ; the inripossibility of 
having two great questions before the public at one time 
unavoidably fur a season abridging his labours on be- 
half of India. 

His efforts on behalf of this great cause arc too well 
known to need much observation here ; his celebrated 
speech at one of the great meetings of the Leiigue, in 
Manchester, became one of the established tracts of the 
cause, and circulated by tens of thousands, diffused his 
spirit throughout the kingdom. After about twelve 
months' labour in this great popular cause at home. 
George Thompson once nioro turned his attention to 
India ; and in 1842, being resolved more fully to qualify 
himself for the championship which he had undertaken, 
he determined to go to India, that he might see 
and judge for himself, and by cultivating the acquaint- 
ance of the native population, might better undei-stand 
their feelings and their views. His arrival in India ex- 
cited great attention, and he Wiis solicited by the Raja 
of Sattara ♦ and the Emperor of Delhi to uniltTtdke, on 



• For R most intero»tinir account of the caj«e of this unfor- 
tunate Prince , written by George Thompson, ?cc Hewitt's 
Joomal, vol. 1., p. 49. 




their behalf, the bringing of their claims before the au- 
thorities of this country as well as before Parliament. 

Accordingly, on his return, with his mind stored with 
more practical knowledge of these subjects, he manfully 
undertook the defence of the ill-used and unfortimate 
Baja of Sattara. At first, he foimd in the Court of the 
Proprietors a determination, as it were, to treat the 
subject with contempt ; but his determined zeal and 
eloquence broke through this assumed indifference, and 
compelled these stubborn and interested parties not only 
to listen but to feel ; and on one occasion, owing to 
their refusal to hear him, he detained them till three 
o'clock in the morning. His triumphs since then over 
the dogged resistance of this body have been so many 
and so distinguished, that he has at length obtained a 
majority even among them. And there can be no doubt, 
now he has obtained a seat in Parliament, that he will 
carry the matter there, and will ultimately procure the 
Baja's restoration to his just claims and rights. 

We now come to the last triumph in the life of this 
remarkable man — ^his election as a member of parlia- 
ment for the Tower Hamlets, which was carried by one 
of the largest majorities ever known in this countr)'. 

It will be seen from this sketch that George Thomp- 
son is as much distinguished for his dauntless courage 
and indomitable perseverance as for his ready eloquence. 
The various great public topics upon which he has been 
for so many years successively engaged render him pe- 
culiarly qualified to advocate them from the most ad- 
vantageous position which tlie civilised world presents ; 
and wc, in common with the country at large, look for- 
ward '^'ith the utmost confidence to a brilliant and most 
beneficial career. He enters with a distinguished num- 
ber of fresh advocates in the House, though old advo- 
cates out of it, of the same great and popular principles 
— one of the most interesting parliaments which has 
ever been convened, and at a crisis of public afiairs and 
of public opinion calculated to add lofty inspiration to 
the most ^ed minds. 

Amongst those labours which, of course, will occupy 
George Thompson in parliament, the interests of India 
will take a prominent place ; and as we believe these 
interests to be united in the most pre-eminent manner 
with the vital interests and prosperity of every indivi- 
dual in the nation, we shall not only watch earnestly 
for his labours in this cause, but shall, from time to time, 
devote our best powers to the same cause in this 
journal. 

Our excellent wood engraving for this week, by llr. 
Harrison, is copied from a beautiful Daguerreotype por- 
trait of Mr. Thompson, taken by Professor Highschool, of 
West Strand, an American chemist of some celebrity, 
who, by the application of chemical science to this art 
has brought it to great perfection. 



THE MIND OF MUSIC. 
By the Autuob of " Tue PrROATouY op Suicides." 

" Away, Music, away ! — ^thou tellest me of joys I 
shall never realise ! " saith Jean Paul Richtcr;— and yet 
another might have listed the same sweet air, or deep 
choral harmony, which, perchance, filled tliat exqui- 
sitely dreaming thinker with insufferable ecstasy, and 
never have been wrought beyond his ordinary matter-of- 
fact mood, or have imasined for a moment that the 
strain, from its very loveableness, was prophetic of joys 
not to be realised by a human spirit. What then, doth 



Music really utter her intcnaest syllables in foQns in- 
comprehensible, save by the intuition of Genius ? Is it 
merely her vulgarest sounds which can bo understood 
by Man, as a family ? Or, ought his too general inap- 
prehension of the beauty of Music to be charged home, 
like so many other of his defects, upon his misteachera, 
and indolent, though duty-boimd, neglepters ? " Vicious, 
low, and brutal, is this human creature, naturally,*' 
was the first lesson man ought to learn, he was authori- 
tatively told, for ages; and while the lesson itself 
could not possibly amend, exalt, or refine him, those 
who repeated it in his ears, too often, by force of ex- 
ample, helped to corrupt and degrade him. " The 
masses care not a straw for refinement — they prefer the 
resorts of the sot," — say our own governors ; and they 
close our galleries of Art, but set wide open the gin- 
palaces, on Sundays, "after service time," to prove 
their guilty saying's verity. 

And Music, — that language to which for expression 
even Sanscrit and Greek are rude, — that highest inter- 
preter of the heart's loves and hates, joys and woes, — 
that powerfullest divulger of the intellect's profoundest 
conceptions and noblest aspirations, — that purest, least 
sensual disperser of mortal care and sorrow, — that all- 
glorious tongue, in which it would seem that a truly 
refined, and good and happy human being — ^were there 
one — should converse as in his only natural speech, — 
how have our fathers been mistaught, and how are their 
sons and daughters still mistaught, about its value and 
tendencies ! 

It was "carnal" in the cars of the stem Puritan, 
whose indignation at ecclesiastical abuse soured him 
against the sweet sounds, which he believed had been 
employed to strengthen the power of priestcraft. In 
whatever form manifested — " pealing organ " boom, or 
"jocund rebeck" trill, anthem or ditty — ^it waT" sinful 
vanity " to the sincere but mistaken asceticism of the 
primitive Quaker. And, indeed, the Puritan had but 
too much cause to question the beneficial tendency of 
the old priesthood's miisic, though he did not question 
it always on the sanest grounds ; the people were never 
elevated by it ; it never helped to break their Korman 
serfdom ; it never promoted their moral, intellectual, 
or social advancement ; it served the one evil purpose 
of aiding to bow the human spirit beneath the thraldom 
of a mystic superstition. And, if the Quaker lacked 
rational objection to melody before, he had but too 
strong a corroboration of the justness of his prejudices 
when the Stuart returned, and the strains of music 
were, thenceforth, vilely prostituted before the shrines 
of crowned and sceptered Frivolity and Licentious- 
ness. 

W^herein, then, lie the sources of the purification of 
Music ? What can a.s.<ist to place her above the conta- 
mination of the evil influences which in ever y age have 
ob-<cured and deformed her beauty ? How shall she be 
enabled to fulfil her destiny, magnificent as it will yet 
prove to be, in the grand scheme of Nature ? How 
shall she be brought to enter on her high vocation, her 
proper union with Knowledge and Truth and Brother- 
hood, in nurtiuing man's progression, till her own ecs- 
tatic shout rings over earth, proclaiming the human 
family happy ? let her be enthroned where majestic 
Handel, and sweetest Haydn, and universal Mozart, 
and sublime Beethoven, yearned to enthrone her — fur 
above the vulgar credence that she was an enchantress 
of feeling, an exorcist of the passions, merely ; and, 
therefore, to be legitimately employed for the worthless 
cud and aim of tickling the senses. Let it be taught 
that tlie stronghold of her empire is in the mind, thmi gh 
the boundaries of her dominion include the passions. 
Let her attributes be asserted in such oracles as shall 
win progressing man to regard her not as a plaything, 
not as a seductive soother of discontent, or agreeable 
banisher of spleen ; but as a great directress of Uiought, 
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a diyinity, haTing her shrine in the temple of the 
understanding, as weU as receiving homage on the altar 
of the heart. 

" What ! ihall the multitude ever be brought thus to 
regard Husic 7 " Ah ! remember that before Guttem- 
berg, and Faust, and Schoeffer, and Caxton, it vas in- 
credulously asked, through erery age of the world, 
"What! shall the multitude ever be brought to read 
and think ? " And yet thu question is even now being 
solved in the regions of our stocking-frames and spin- 
ning-jennies, and power-looms ; of our mines, and fur- 
naces, and forges ; of our factories, and warehouses, and 
workshops. The printing- types were tlic first step 
towards "knowledge for the million." Many more 
steps were necessary to lead " tlic masses " to their 
present position : simplifiers, colkc(i>is, abridgci*s, ana- 
lysers, as teachers of old knowledge ; and then, new 
thinkers, or pioneers of thought, stirrcrs-up of will, 
kindlers of the imagination, followed ; and more, with 
ever-varying forms and powers, must follow, to com- 
plete the grand elaboration of a million-fold mass of 
inert, unemploj'ed minds into active, bliss-receiving, 
and bliss-difiusmg intelligence. 

The first step towards " Music for the Million " — is it 
yet taken ? Bue honour be rendered to the shade of 
Wilhem; and to Hullah, and all who emulate them ! 
— but, unless we err, it will demand the appearance 
among men of beings gifted with an intensity of will, an 
energy of communicable influence, unpossessed by 
either of the deserving men just named, ere it can be 
affirmed that the work of diffusing the Mind of Music is 
begun — that the necessary first step is irretraceably 
taken. Irretraceably : that is, with the like monu- 
mental success tliat characterises the discovery of 
printing — the invention which renders the world's re- 
turn to the errors of ignorance impossible, and the 
acQuirement of knowledge by the million certain. When 
a kindred step is taken for the universal diffusion 
of the science of harmony, it will be asserted 
with triumphant truth — " We have now begun to give 
Husic to the Million." 

That day and hour tr»7/ come. To say how, or in 
what shape the discovery -will present itself, were to 
make the discovery. Meanwhile, Music must expe- 
rience the varying fortunes of poesy, and eloquence, 
and philosophy, before men had learned to multiply 
Homer, and Demosthenes, and Plato, by more com- 
manding means than manual writing. The birth of one 
hi^y and peculiarly organised being — a Mozart, a 
Paganini, or a Malibran — may attract wonder and 
imitation in the creative or operative department of 
Music ; but it will be still the few, comparatively, to 
whom her divinity will be revealed, and by whom she 
will be worshipped. The contemporaneousness of seve- 
ral of these peculiarly organised beings may create 
epochs of musical enthusiasm, even as the accident of 
many contemporary orators, poets, and philosophers, 
in old Athens, produced an enlightened and intellectual 
city ; but, till the great instrument of diffusiveness is 
discovered, be it mental o" mechanical, Music must 
present the phases of past knowledge — sometimes 
bright, then obscured ; anon bursting forth with re- 
newed splendour, only again to fade. 

If it be asked whether the increasingly cheap supply 
of printed music, with the institution of choral classes 
be not, combined, an efficient instrumentality for com- 
mencing the gift of " Music to the Million," — let it be 
considered that the mission of Music, like its nature, 
transcends that of literature, and demands an expositor 
more subtle and spiritual for its universal division. 
Teach a man lettei; and syllables, and he easily recog- 
nises them as an artificial form of something he is 
already acquainted with — speech. Supply him with 
bocks, and by the help of what he discovers therein of 
his own thoughts, ho quickly learns to master the 



thoughts of others. Literature, book-knowledge, finds 
m the imiversal mind of civilised man a prepared recep- 
tacle — a natural soil ; and the growtli, by culture, with 
the proportionate harvest, in time, are sure to be wit- 
nessed. Music appeals to faculties common to huma- 
nity, but lying deeper in its nature, and hitherto not 
called forth imiversally, like speech, by men's existence 
as a society : the exorcism which is to summon into 
world-spread vitality the fUU perception of Music — ^not 
an imperfect and evanescent pleasure derived from it — 
remains to be uttered. And thus it comes to pass that 
you may teach methods of singing^ — length of notes, and 
" distances," and chords, and so on — in choral classes ; 
you may multiply copies of divine airs and swelling 
harmonies, so cheap as well-nigh to rival gratuitous 
distribution. But " Music for the Million " is not then 
begun ; for you possess not the instrument for unfolding 
to man the Mind of Music. Ton have made it an 
amusement, you may moke it an occasional delight to 
some, to many ; but it must become a vehicle of thought, 
a consoling guide, and purifier of the soul, to assert 
its permanent sceptre over universal man. 

" Now I begin to see what might be done in Music ! " 
were the dying words of glorious Mozart Did the spi- 
ritual vision reveal new combinations of sound merely 7 
Was it not rather a glimpse of the means by which the 
whole brotherhood of man might be made to understand 
Music ; not its measures and modes, simply — ^but its 
meanings and teachings f Such a vision might well fill 
the comprehensive soul of that immortal one with rap- 
ture : a dimmer revelation could scarcely have impulsed 
his dying burst of transport. 

How often must the spirit of a great musician yearn 
to know the secret that would render all men perci- 
pients of his own beautiful creations! Just as the liighest 
poet — even Shakspere himself— must have felt occa- 
sional disappointment crossing his triumph, under the 
remembrance that, for some ages to come, it would be 
only by a part of the human world that his grandeur 
would be apprehended. 

** Fame, the spur that tke dear spirit doth rabo, 
That hut infirmity of noble mind," 

is infinitely more precious than gold to every true mu- 
sician as well as to every true poet ; the heart of each 
perpetually thirsts for the one, whUe the hand too often 
scatters the other, even when received, like worthless 
dust. The children of genius are each and all Alexan- 
ders in their longing to catch the eye of the tchole world 
— only, they covet to attract its awe or praise by the 
achievements of intellect in lieu of the triumphs of arms. 
Whodoes not sympathise with their wish for universal 
fame, since their acquisition of it would signify that 
every human creature had become an enlightened and 
exalted intelligence 7 

How strict a truism it is that the highest names in 
music have a contracted fame, such as to them must 
have seemed prizeless because yielded unintelligently, 
let any one judge by the few who listen intelligently to 
to the music of Handel, for instance, in this country. 
Take the numerous crowds that witness the performances 
in Exeter-hall, and say how many minds among them 
discern thottght in the music f Let the prattle which is 
going on (not always sotto voce) on every side, except 
during some marvellous trilling of a favourite singer — 
the prattle that so deeply wounds the nerves of a ge- 
nuine Ilandelian worshipper— testify how profoundly 
the Exeter -hall audiences comprehend Handel ! A few 
— perhaps one himdredth part of the assembly — follow 
the " mighty master " in the thoughts that unfold them- 
selves alternately in sweetness and grandeur — in ecstatic 
rapture of air and imposing declamation of ehorus — ^in 
richest splendour of fugue and simple majesty of uni- 
son : but to the mass of human ears and human brains 
within that vast hall "giant Handel" is no thinker; the 
possibility of it is never imagined. ^'- •"""- '» 



His music is 
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"pretty —very; or it is " fin© '* or " spirited;'* or it 
may be, some dapper young gentleman insinuates with 
puppyi<»h assurance that '* he would not give a fig for it 
all, compared with tho hoppera !** Alas ! for tlie real 
fame of Handel — to how small a circle of minds it 
extends! 

And the singers and instrumental performers — do 
they apprehend this Mind of Music ? In truth, some of 
them have as much conception of it as of inhabitants in 
the moon. It ap^>crtains not necessarily to quickness of 
ear, a pleasing voice, or neatness of execution, to discern 
the meaning of a musical creation. ** I have no ear 
whatever; I could not sing an air to save my life ; but 
I have the intensest delight in music/* said Coleridge. 
And again : '* A piece of Rossinl*s sounded to me like 
nonsense verses ; but I could scarcely contain myself 
when a thing of Beethoven's followed." The intuition 
of high genius enabled Coleridge to read the mind of 
Beethoven in the musician's own language, but which 
the poet had never learned — could not learn — to enun- 
ciate. From hundreds who can sing Beethoven's notes 
the composer's mind is hidden. Does it not follow then 
that there needs some great outward revelation, so to 
speak, to enable man, as a family, to understjind the in- 
ward in music ? — some discovery of the unerring means 
by which the gift may be begun of Music for the 
MUUon ? 



Tire FRISH MOTHEK'S L.VMEOT OYER HER 

CHILD. 

« By Oboxob Coovsb. 

Hush ! hush thee, my darling ! — ^hosh ! lie still and 
slumber ! 
Dread pangv gnaw th« heart of the mother who bore 
thee, 
'Tts the cold gripe of Death, we are two of the number. 
The third was thy £ither, — he's gone on before thee. 

Oh ! Almighty God ! 'tis hard to be driven 

To hunger, and die where such harvests abonnd ; 

From our long- cherished homes to be forcibly riven, — 
Oh, Klin ! oh, Erin ! woes compass thee round. 

Htish ! hush ! my poor darling ; the night dews are 
chill ; 

My torn feet are weary — ^my stromrth is fast failing 
I*ve wandered and hungered o'er valley and hill, 

In the track of my footsteps are sorrow and wailing. 

The frost nips the bosom that fain would thoe nourish. 
My thin blood is frozen, and closed every pore 

That Nature has framed my poor baby to cheiish ; 
Oh Erin ! oh Erin ! thy griefs arc as sore. 

Hnsh ! hush ! Yes ! 'tis hush'd ; — thy smiles have 
departed ; 

Thy cold, clammy cheek now presses my breast ; 
Lefl frictidless and homeless to die broken-hoartc d, 

I welcome the cold grave that promises rest. 

Te nobles that sit at your tables, when drinking. 
And feasting and toasting, ye joyously laugh. 

Think — think — nor deny this sad truth, while you're 
thinking, 
«* Oh Erin ! oh Erin ! thy life's-blood wo quaff." 



STRANOE SCENES; OR, SAILORIKO "OUT 

SOUTH." 

BY FR12nttnY FOX. 

No. n. 

Lawiiexcb lay on the grass, the blood in his vein? 
burning with fever, his head throbbing, and no fiitnd, 
no one to speak to even, to give him one kind word to 
lighten the darkness of the prospect before him. 

" Good heaven ! ** cried he aloud, as watchinir the 
vessel receding in the distance, thoughts of kind friends 
far away, and the cruelty he had just experienced, carae 
nishing over him , " Good heaven ! and after all \.o le 
left here to die ! " and Harry, covering his fare with 
his hands, burst into tears — those bitter tears that un- 
deserved hard usage from the world wrings from us. 
Long Harry lay m the thick grass, where he had (Tunj? 
himself, his head between his hands; while now 
thoughts of his dear home in England passed throiii;h 
his breast and softened him Xo tears, and again the cruvl 
captain and the bitter wrong he had done him, flashed 
upon him, and curses quivered on his lips. Few 
thoughts of the fever that was raging in him troubled 
him just then, save that he pressed his aching, weary 
head, and tried to ease the pain by changing his posi- 
tion oft«n. If he must die, he must — but hope, how 
strong is hope ! Hope told him that his time was not 
yet come, — so lay and thought Harry alone in that wild 
spot. At last, wearied with excitement and pain, be 
fell into a sort of stupor — a heavy, troubled sleep. The 
day waned apace, and still Harry slept on. TTie brig 
was out of sight, and the rays of the afternoon sun 
peeping under the branches of the tree that shaded him, 
began to play upon his face. Still he slept, till at last 
a group of negroes, with old Tom at their head, came 
trooping along, returning fi-om their work. On they 
came, laughing and singing, and their merry chorus, in 
which Tom's well-known voice was prominent, woke 
Harry. 

*' Do— you do. You don*t do nothing ; 
Work all night, work all day. 
Master says, you don't do nothing." 

'* Hollo I Who's die?" cried Tom, stopping sud- 
denly as he perceived our hero, who was just becoming 
conscious of the presence of some one. 

** Stop dat noise, you sir," added he to a negro, who 
was prolonging the chorus of their song, and then turn- 
ing round, he said, " Why, massa I^awrence ! what the 
devil are you doing here, and the brig 'bout twenty mile 
to sea by this time ? " 

*' I'm sick, Tom, so they left me ashore here," said 
Harry faintly, turning his head to avoid the sun, which 
now shone ftill upon his face. 

" Eh ! what ? Leab 'em here ! " exclaimed the 
negro, who taking Harry's hand in his own, now per- 
cci\ed how ill he was. " Well, by Gum, I always said 
that little * old man' was one dam big rascal." 

*' Yes," said Harry, '* get me a little water, please 
Tom." 

'* You shall have some water, and a better place to 
lay on, Massa Lawrence," replied Tom. ** I've not for- 
got the snake yet ; though I'm a nigger, I've got some 
Christian sent'ments." And so saying, he called to one 
of the negroes, who were crowding round, expreseini; 
very freely their indignation at Harry's Captain, and to- 
gether they lifted him up, and, supporting him iu their 
strong arms, carried him gently up to Tom's hut, which 
was about two hundred yaxds otf, but hidden by the 
trees from sight. Then Tom, having settled Harry on a 




comfortable mat, with a soft pillow, and some coolijig 
drink near him, said he*d leave him for the present. 

" How shall I thank you for all tliis ? " said Ilam'. 

"Pooh, pooh! never mind dat. I owe you more 
ihan ever I can pay yon for saving poor nigf^*r from de 
snake-bite," replied Tom ; " and you know, Massa 
Lawrence, if it hadn*t been so I WRan't poin^ to leave 
you l>ing there nohow you could fix it," continued the 
goodiiearted fellow, and saWng he'd be back by-nnd- 
byc and have a look at him, he went off, not waiting to 
hear what Harry had to say to his kindness, striking up 
his song as usual, "but now and then Ktoppinp to swear 
that Harry's captain was the meanest man for master of 
a ship that ever he had heard of. Harry lay where 
Tom had left him in a sort of di*eaniy state, won(!ering, 
but with less anxiety than would be expected, how or 
when he could leave the island for some more habitable 
place. The town of Darien was the nearest — that was 
only twenty miles, but there was no way of reaching it 
but by open boat, and few that went nith the fever left 
it alive ; so he determined to take the first steamboat 
passing boimd to Savannah, where he was sure of find- 
ing a good hospital at least. Having made up his mind 
on this point, our hero felt more settled, and only 
wanted some information from Tom as to the day and 
hour of the boat's passing to arrange everything within 
himself. 

Shortly after sunset Tom returned — " Look*ee here, 
Hassa Lawrence, " exclaimed he, putting down beside 
Harry a little jug and some cakes ; " the master and 
missus heard from the ste-ward about your being left, 
and so ihey sent you down some tea from their ovna 
table." 

" They're very kind," said Harr>'. 

" And Mr. Youug, the master, says," continued Tom 
" that the Savannah boat comes by to night at ten 
o'clock, and that you are welcome to the use of one of 
his boats, and Cffisar and I can pull you off to her if 
yon like." 

" Dear, dear! You've a kind master, Tom." 

"Tes," said Tom, he's a first-rate man in some res- 
I)ects." 

" Tell him,*' said Harry, " I shall never forget his 
kindness to my dving day, be it near or distant." 

" Very well — 1\\ send the message by -and -bye. Now 
I'll see about the boat," said Tom, leaving Harry to his 
tea ; and never did any meal he ate taste sweeter than 
that unexpected stranger's gift. It was an act so kind 
and thoughtful that he thought he never should forget 
it. It softened down the miserable loneliness of heart 
he felt, and cheered him up, making him feel that 
there was kindness as well as cruelty to be met wth in 
struggling through the M'orld, which might have yet 
he thought something worth living for. 

At nine o'clock Tom came for Harry, telling him that 
the boat was all ready, and that they had better start 
at once lest they should miss the steamer, which only 
came that way once in a week. Harry acquiesced, and 
leaving another grateful message for Mr. Young, he 
with Tom's help travelled down to the pier. 'They 
shoved off, and after pulling about a mile, reached the 
point, where another branch of the river (the route to 
Savannah) joined the Darien stream. Here they lav 
upon their oars, till at last the hoarse panting of a high 
pressure engine sounded in the distance. The red lights 
from the boat glared upon the muddy banks of the 
river. Their hail was answered, and in a few moments 
Harry Lawrence, after a farewell hearty grip from old 
Tom's hand, climbed upon deck. The word is given, 
and panting like some wild imearthly monster, the boat 
speeds along; the light from her fires shining out 
straight through the foggy air, and over the thick waters 
as she glides between the river's winding muddy 
banks. 

Harry was glad to find a comfortable comer amongst 



tlie beds and baggage piled about forward, and stowing 
himself away in the softest corner he could find, regard- 
less of the niffht-air laden witli dew, aiid the noises 
around him, he fell asleep. The boat went on, and 
after the usual number of stoppages, occasioned by her 
grounding in the mud-banks which obstructed the river 
navigation in many places, arrivt>d, in the middle of the 
next day, in sight of Savannah. Kou^^ing himself, 
Harry looked out with as much interest as he was then 
capable of feeling for any tiling as the houses of the ciiv 
built on the banks of t)ie river became visible. Hr (lid 
not see much to cheer or enliven him in tlie view bel'ore 
him. Everything around told of a deserted eily. 
Warehouses 'dii.Hial and dump, with not a sign or M.r.iid 
of liie about them, their mouldering shutters fast rot- 
ting with the dump, and closely barred, overhung the 
ri^er on one side; passing these, two or three steam- 
boats their woodwork broken, and paint all rusted, 
lay waiting lor repairs. Likely to wait they seemed to 
be, for not a soul was visible on board. It was -mid- 
day, and the poor attempt at stir and animated busi- 
ness that lingered through the sickly season died 
quite away during the hours that the sun blazing down 
in fiercest heat rendered work almost impossible. 

On the opposite bank to the town, an old brig, high 
and dry in the mud, which the ebbing tide left bare, 
was lying on her side, adding to the desolate and un- 
wholesome dreariness of the picture. The sim, which, 
instead of shining bright, and warm, and cheerfully, 
seemed to pour its burning rays down with a savage 
heat, did not dissipate the gloom that the thought of 
being quite a stranger in that wild and lonesome-look- 
ing place made Harry feel. The boat ncared her stop- 
ping-place, passing rapidly the objects on either side. 
Here what was left of life and bustle in the city 
seemed to be concentrated. Two or three small ves- 
sels were being loaded, and others discharging their 
cargoes, with which men and carts upon the wharf 
were busily engaged. The passenger stwimboat, whose 
next turn it was to start, looking fresh and jaurt/— her 
decks just washed, was lying at the wharf. And 
already had the carmen (who were chiefly Irish) begun 
their noisy bustling for hire, and with much disputing 
were backing their carts upon the steep sandy landing 
place that led upwards from the wharf waiting for pas- 
sengers' luggage, which they pounced upon the moment 
tlie steamer was made fast. Harry wailed till the first 
rush and bustle was over, and then getting his bed arid 
chest put into a cart, he, with the driver's help, got in 
too, and set off for the hospital. 

" How far is it," said Harry, as the cart jolted alotig, 
one minute with the wheels half buried in the sandy 
road, and the next bumping furiously over strips of 
stones that were laid down at the junctions of the 

streets, 

" It's a trifle over two miles ; but we'll sodn get 
there. Come! come up, you baste you !" replied the 
driver, persuading his poor worn-out hoi*se to adopt a 
faster pace. ^ 

•' Poor lad ! " exclaimed he, after a pause. " You re 
very sick." 

*' Yes," said Harrj', who, unable to resist the influ- 
ence of the hot sun, 'from which he had no shelter, and 
the jolting of the cart, had leant back against his chest, 
over which his head drooped— his lips parched and his 

cheeks nale. 

"Don't be down-hearted," said the driver; "I've 
took plenty to the hospital this seas(m, worse than you 
are, and they're all right now— at least, the most of 
tliem." 

Harry said nothing, but with his eyes half-closed, and 
in a painful, dreamy state, looked languidly over the 
side of the cart as it went rumbling along. On they 
went, jolting over stones, and plunging in the sand, up 
one street and down another; some of them were streets 
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exactly like those we see in old-fashioned English coun- 
try towns. Others had long lines of trees, with grass 
growing about their roots, planted in rows down the 
middle. And Harry's thoughts rambled away to 
arenucs of trees that led to stately halls, and then he 
thought he recognised the houses that they passed as 
^hose of the town in which he lived at home, and he 
wondered it had grown so large, and when their ride 
would be ended. At last a terrible jolt recalled his 
fleeting consciousness, and he became sensible that they 
had cleared the town. The road turned abruptly upon 
a large open space ; here and there were stunted shrubs, 
and the cart rolled with an easier motion upon the yel- 
low withered grass, which stroye to grow upon the half- 
beaten track they followed. The common was bounded 
on the side before them by a clump of trees, to the left 
of which a long, dazzlingly-whitewashed building stood 
prominently out, its walls glaring in the sun. To the 
gates of this house the cart drove up. 

** Here we are at last. Come, my poor fellow, let me 
help you down," said the driver, rousing Harry from the 
almost insensible state into which he had again fsdlen. 
Harry got down, and managing to reach the gate, which 
was open, he leant against it till the summons of the 
bell was answered. A small strip of garden 
stretched on each side of the path leading to the door 
of the house, and as Harry stood under the shade of a 
blossoming fruit-tree, a gentle air wafled vriih cooling 
breath the sweet scent of the flowers growing around. 
A pleasant sensation, the first he had experienced for 
some time, stole over his senses, and he felt as though 
he could make his bed and die — if heaven so willed it 
— ^in the shade of that sweet blooming tree. In a 
minute the door opened, and the superintcndant of the 
hospital appeared. He gave directions to have . Law- 
rence's things carried in, and taking him by the hand 
led him into a little dispensary, opening from the hall, 
where the books of the hospital were kept. 

"Where is your permit," was the first question 
asked. 

Harry had none. *' Didn't know anything about the 
rules, or where one was to be obtained." 

The superintcndant was a kind-hearted man ; and 
after inquiring the name of Harry's ship, where she had 
come from, etc., and finding that he had a protection as 
an Ainerican citizen (a form which anyone sailing in 
American vessels can obtain) he admitted him at once, 
dispensing with the form — or, at least, undertaking to 
get it done himself — of showing the protection at the 
Custom-house, where permits for the hospital were 
issued. 

Harry Lawrence had never been in a hospital, and he 
entertained in some measure that feeling of repugnance 
at the notion of going into one which is more or less 
felt by all classes of English people. And ill as he was, 
he could not repress the agreeable astonishment he felt 
when under the charge of the nurse he was led into one 
of the fever wards. 

There was no furniture beyond what was actually 
necessary, but the air of cleanliness, coolness, and com- 
fort that everything bespoke, — the snow-white mosquito 
curtains of the beds, the boarded floor rivalling their 
whiteness , the open windows, round which some 
creeping plants entwined themselves, and the table, at 
one end, covered with books; all came upon him 
with a pleasant feeling of surprise. The "tone" of 
every thing was so different from his preconceived 
notions of hospitals in general, among which he had in- 
cluded the one he was obout to make his temporory 
home. There were eight beds in the room he entered 
the occupants of which, who were not too ill, were 
lying reading. Harry had a bed assigned to him, to 
which he speedily betook himself; not, however, with- 
out feeling strongly how superior the independent sys- 
tern on which the hospital he was in, and many more. 



were supported, is to any charitable plan ever concocted 
by the joint efforts of committees, presidents, and 
dinners.* 

The fever began now to exercise the full force of its 
baneful power upon Harry. Blisters were applied, and 
he lay conscious of little else except the pain ho suf- 
fered. Night came, and Harry lay in the same half- 
conscious state. In the bed upon his lefl, a patient in 
another stage of the disorder, kept breaking out at times 
with wild and unconnected sentences ; and when ail 
was still, between the nurse's visits, he walked up and 
down the ward, raving of his home and friends, and of 
walking ^ith some girl he loved, in bright, green mea- 
dows, and by sparkling brooks, till Harry's heart grew 
sick within him, and he fervently prayed that he, too, 
might not lose his reason. Towards midnight, a loud 
peal upon the bell, and the creak of wheels outside, 
summoned the inmates of the house to receive another 
fever-stricken miserable. The bed on Harry's right 'was 
vacant, and on it — ^bome in tlie arms of the attendant — 
the sufferer was laid. His hollow cheeks, were white, 
and a clammy sweat stood upon his forehead. They 
said he was in great danger — that he was too far gone to be 
recovered. The doctor came in haste; every means 
that he could think of were applied. It was too late. 
' The poor fellow came there but to die ; and with gasps 
for breath, in which the deathly rattle almost sounded 
in his throat, he in a few words told his melancholy, 
but, alas ! too common story, and departed. He was a 
carpenter by trade, and had been taken ill when work- 
ing near some swampy ground, about thirty miles in 
the interior, whither he had been hired to go. There 
was no help near ; no conveyance to the city. He made 
his way as best he could, and arrived in time to see his 
wife and children, reach the hospital, and die. Harry 
heard all this, witnessed it all ; and at the same time 
felt that he was getting worse — that the fever was taking 
greater hold upon him. So it was. He grew worse and 
worse, and' the next day became unconscious of any- 
thing that passed around, or what he said or did. How 
long this lasted Harry knew not. It was a blank in his 
existence, indistinctly marked by dreamy visions. He 
knew not that his life was despaired of; that he stood 
upon the very verge of that abyss into which so many 
around him had fallen. He neither knew or felt any- 
thing till the danger was all past. When he woke from 
this state, the doctor and the nurses were standing 
round his bed ; and when he caught the few significant 
words that passed between them, recalling vague but 
withal grateful sensations of his past and present con- 
dition, they struck upon his ear, gladdening his heart 
as the joyful cry of " Land ! " cheers the toil-worn, 
weather-beaten mariner, after long and dreary voy- 
aging upon the waste of waters. Though very weak, he 
felt no pain, except where the recent blistering had 
caused a tenderness, and soon he had nothing to 
do but to pick up his lost strength. In three 
weeks Harry felt himself nearly recovered, and began to 
think of leaving the hospital. The time hung heavily 
upon his hands, for most of the books were read 
through, and his wardrobe renovated ; for he was — as 
most sailors are — able either to make or mend his 
clothes. He was not destined to be long in want of 
occupation ; for, one morning, very soon after, a ship- 
ping master from the city came galloping on horseback 
up to the hospital. Not a sailor was to be had in Savan- 
nah, for love or money. One of the New York packet 
brigs was waiting for two men to make up her comple- 
ment. Not one could be found in the city, so the ship- 

* In the United States, tho Custom Iloaae of the seaport 
where the hospital is situated, pays 1 Is. weekly for every sca- 
farini? xnim admitted. Tho money is token trom a Amd to 
which a small portion of every sailor's wages is contributed, 
and which is, also, devoted to tho erection of their hospitals. 
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pnig master had come to the hospital as a last resource, 
thin ing that, perhaps, there might be some one just 
leaving, whom he could persuade to go. He made a libe- 
ral offer for the " run," and Harry, who was the only 
one well enough to think about accepting it, determined 
upon going ; but not without some misgivings on the 
score of Ms newlv-found strength. The shipping 
master was delighfed, and carried Harry off at once to 
the vessel, whid^ was upon the point of starting. 

Happily for our hero, fine weather and fair winds 
were the order of the day. The packet had a splendid 
run. In four days they reached New York, and Harry 
was again domiciled in the boarding-house which he 
had quitted some months before, bound " out south." 
To hu astonishment, none of the crew with whom he 
had sailed had yet returned, nor was there any news of 
the vessel. In the healthy north he very soon quite 
recovered his strength, and satisfied with the sufferings 
he had endured, determined to end his wanderings by 
returning to his friends in England, amongst whom he 
is now I believe comfortably settled. Before he left 
New York, he read in an old newspaper, which he saw 
by accident, an accoimt of the total loss of the brig 
Virginia on her passage from the southern states. The 
captain and all hands were drowned. 



CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Bt Frederic Rowton, 

Bonorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 

No. III. 

THB OALLCWS CONSIDERED AB A RFECTACLE. 

We have up to this point considered the Punishment 
of Death simply as a theory ; and we have seen, I think, 
that as a device for restraining men from crime, it can- 
not possibly answer its purpose, inasmuch as the pe- 
nalty it threatens is not only imrealisable from its very 
nature, but necessarily so uncertain in its infliction as to 
make the criminal calculate, almost with sureness, upon 
escaping from punishment altogether. 

But it will be said thatalthou^ the penalty may often 
fail to visit the few who actually commit murder, its ter- 
rible example, when it it inflicted, serves as a lasting 
and efficient warning to the many, who without such a 
lesson might perpetrate the crime. The spectacle of an 
execution, it is thought, is of so impressive and solemn 
a nature, that even the chance of incurring the punish- 
ment wiU deter from the commission of the offence. 

I wonder if those who put forth this magnificent logic 
ever think while they speak. A terror ! — the gallows a 
terror to the spectator ? What ! will tens of thousands 
of men, women, and children, voluntarily travel miles to 
be terrified ? Does it seem a likely supposition that 
the degraded beings who form the audience at a stran- 
gling scene attend it in order that they may be moral- 
ised ? Do they not rather go— as they would to any 
other show — on purpose to be excited or amused ? Is 
it not in their eyes an interesting Play, a Drama, in 
which the interest is all the greater because the suffer- 
ing is real f Is it not a spcetacle which they will choose 
for their amusement in preference to any other sight you 
can present to them ? Hear what Edmund Burke says 
on this subject. " Choose," says he, "a day on which 



to represent the most sublime and affecting tragedy we 
have : appoint the most favourite actors ; spare no cost 
upon the scones and decorations ; unite the greatest 
efforts of poetry, painting, and music : — and when vou 
have collected your audience, just at the moment when 
their minds are erect with expectation, let it be reported 
that a state criminal of high rank is on the point of 
being executed in the a4ioining square. In a moment, 
the emptiness of the theatre would demonstrate the 
comparative weakness of the imitative arts, and pro- 
claim the triumph of the real sympathy."* And is not 
the conduct of a mob at an execution the very beha- 
viour of a gallery-audience at a theatre ? There is the 
same practical jocularity before the performance be- 
gins — ue same hush of expectation when the chief actor 
in the scene appears — the same cheering or hooting 
at the performer — the same tumultuous excitement 
whilst the play proceeds. In a word, the one scene is 
an interesting tragedy, the same as the other : the only 
difference being that at the real death-scene the sym- 
pathies are more powerfully excited in favour of the 
sufferer than they are in the mimic one, because his 
pain is actual and not fictitious. 

A visit to an execution is looked upon as a holiday by 
those who make it ; and a thorough Devil's holiday it 
is ! There are depraved minds that find an absolute 
pleasure in the exhibition ; and of such only is the au- 
dience composed. The scene is to many notoriously a 
delight — an amusement sought out and paid for! 
People wait in the street all night that they may see it 
acted in the morning. Pence, shillings, guineas, are 
paid for benches, seats, and windows from which the 
act of throttling may be coolly viewed. It is a fact 
which cannot bo denied, that whilst the guillotine was 
daily plying its bloody labours during the French Revo- 
lution, people became so fond of witnessing the shedding 
of blood, that they could not stay away from the scene 
of slaughter ; and women repaired daily with their 
needle-work to the place of execution, and seated them- 
selves in circles round the scaffold, to feast their eyes 
on the sufferings of the victims ! Now this did not take 
place at first. It was only after executions had re- 
peatedly occurred that this refinement of barbarity was 
witnessed ; aud this shows us that it is the punishment 
itself that depraves the spectator. He who sees an exe- 
cution is not terrified, but fascinated, by it. We conti- 
nually meet with persons who boast that they have at- 
tended the last three, the last four, the last five execu- 
tions. Wicks, who was executed for murder in April 
1846, made a point of being present on every possiole 
occasion ; and used to hire a place from whence he 
could see " comfortably." The crowd that witnessed 
the strangulation of Martha Browning at the Old Bailey 
(January 1846) went over the water to Horsemonger- 
lane to see Quennell hung an hour afterwards : a proof 
how much they were horrified by the exhibition. 

Let me here mention a fact which legislators might 
ponder on a little. The practice of gibbeting was re- 
stored by an enlightened Parliament a few years ago ; 
and in 1832 two men were hung in chains — one at Jar- 
row, the other at Leicester. Thousands of persons 
flocked day after day to these gibbets as to Maypoles. 
Tents were erected on the ground for drinking, dancing, 
and card-playing. And on Sundays the spectacles were 
worst of all. The eiUightened Legislature had to re- 
move these gibbets. 

As to the sight of an execution deterring the spectator 
from the commission of the crime that he sees thus 
punished, it is one of the wildest fantasies ever con- 
ceived, W^hy, a clergyman — the Rev. Mr, Roberts, of 
Bristol — who had oflicial opportunities of knowing a 
great deal upon this matter, found that out of 167 capi- 



* Bnrko on tbs Sublime and BeautiAil, Section XV. 
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tal ponvirts 164 had been present at executions — some 
iVeqiKiit'y ! A ninn >^lio lately ii)le(l the office of hang- 
man nl lOtiinburf^h 'nas convicted under Lord KUenbo- 
roi:;.li s Art, and transported. He committrd five mur 
dcrs in the colony to which he was sent, and came to the 
BcafFold himself in the end. One of the jurymen who 
found l)r, Dodd piilty of forgery was himself shortly 
afterwards convicted of the same offence, and suffered 
on the same scaffold. Dr. Dodd himself says — "We 
constantly liear of crimes not less flagitious than those 
for whicli the criminal is to die, perpetrated even at the 
very place and moment of his punishment." It has 
been said upon good authority that Mr. Faimtleroy first 
conceived the idea of committing forgery whilst witness- 
ing the execution of a man for that crime. And it is a 
well-known fact that a gang of coiners were not many 
years since surprised in the very act of guilt, with tlie 
dead body of a former comrade before them who had 
been executed for the selfsame crime, and whose corpse 
(aficr seeing him hung) they had begged from the autho- 
rities, ^o much for the example of the gallows ! 

It is a mistake to suppose that the spectator is warned ; 
— he is merely excited. Granting that there are some 
persons present who are not so depraved as to visit the 
scene for mere amusement's sake ; — granting, I say, the 
very imlikely suppoHition thai there are some amongst 
the crowd who go with a desire to be edified ; it is not 
a teaming emotion that they feel, but a sympathetic 
one. It is pity for the sufferers, not horror at the 
tlie crime, that they experience. Sometimes this feeling 
is manifested — as in Tapping's case — ^by cheering and 
clapping of hands. Think of that for a moment ! — a 
murderer launched into the presence of God with the 
plaudits of a sympathising multitude ringing in his ears ! 
Sometimes the sentiment of pity is shown by audible 
exclamations of regret. In the Timet* report of Tawell's 
execution these words occur : — *' What was the effect of 
the scene upon the spectators ? Almost universally it 
produced a feeling of sorrow' for the criminal." Some- 
times the sympathy of the crowd is evinced by loudly 
expressed admiration of the culprit's heroism of man- 
ner. *' He came out like a man." " He died game." 
*' He looked quite happy like." Such are the expres- 
sions heard at executions. He must be a bold and 
shameless reasaner who would maintain that conduct 
like this is consistent with the idea that the spectator 
carries home a warning from the scene ! 

It is one of the most notorious of facts that crime is 
per])etrated under the very gallows. The malefactor 
tinds there the opportunity and the temptation to make 
his first step in crime ; and he makes it, although its 
crowning result is before him ! *' Every execution," 
says Dr. Lushington, "adds a candidate to the list of 
the hangman." Here are the words of a magistrate 
(Alderman ('opeland) on the subject: — "Having on 
East(»r Monday sent for trial some, and summarily con- 
victed others, — three in one gong, and two in another, 
for picking pockets at the foot of the gallova, I have 
conie to the conclusion tnat some means should be 
devised to put an end to these public exhibitions." 
Take up a newspaper of the day after an execution, and 
you will find its police reports filled with accounts of 
men aj)d boys who have been detected in crime on the 
occiision ; and, singularly enough, prosecutors bereaved 
of their pocket-handkerchiefs, or adorned with black 
eyes, will be reprimanded by the magistrate for attend- 
ing a scene which the law provides for the public edifi- 
cation ! 

The argument that the spectacle of an execution in- 
cites rather than restrains is most forcible of all in the 
case f)f murder. For it does the very deed. It teaches 
murder by example. It says plainly that life may be 
destroyed by man. To prevent homicides it commits it. 
It kills to prove that men should not kill. It uses 
murder to propagate murder. The punishment exactly 



resembles the crime. It is deliberate homicide : and 
what else is murder ? The del'inder of thcpiacticc may 
perhaps say that tliere is a ditlercncc between the act of 
a government and the act of an individual ; that what 
may be wrong in the one case, may be right in the 
other. Very plausible, indeed! But ^ill the brute- 
minded spectator understand this line-drawn distinc- 
tion ? No ! He will Bay *' If a govemmtnt may kill 
for revenge, so may I. I, too, will work by crime to 
punish crime." What said Quennell, who was exceuli d 
last year ? Wliy that he conceived he had been injuucl, 
and had taken life as a reparation. The very arguintct 
of the law. Besides — as to this question o{ right. You, 
in defence of governmental right, say that it comes from 
individual right (an assertion into which I shall inquire 
presently). Well, then ; is it not plain to you that the 
malefactor will turn upon you with your own logic, and 
say — " You admit my individual right to kill ; you aie 
forced to do so before you can establish the rulci 'a — 
why, then, am I to be condemned when I use it ? If I 
can delegate a right, I can withdraw it ; and if you pos- 
sess it through me, surely I can recall it from your 
keeping, and exercise it for myself." You would find 
such an argument somewhat hard to answer. 

Those persons who assert that killing in public pre- 
vents killing in private, would do well to consider a fact 
or two to which I will now refer. 

Instances arc on record of boys acting an execution 
inside the walls of Newgate, whilst a culprit was being 
hanged outside. The trial, the sentence, and the very 
destruction of life itself, have been thus imitated. 
During the awful September massacres of the French 
Revolution, the prisoners in their dungeons actually 
performed burlesques of the terrible scenes passing in 
front of their gaols, whilst they themselves were wttit;r,T 
for their turns to come ! Murders almost always follow 
executions immediately — as though the seed were sown 
at the scenes themselves. Connor, a recent Old BaiUy 
victim, witnessed an execution on the morning of the 
very day when he committed the murder for which he 
suflered. Of the suicides committed in Great Britain, 
five-eighths are bg hanging ^ — just as if the punishmei I 
of the rope had suggested the idea. 

It will not do to say that these remarkable facts are 
nothing more than singular coincidences. They are too 
clearly related to a cause ; and that cause is too clearly 
the gallows. The plain fact is that the public destruc- 
tion of human life has a frenzying, fascinating, disor- 
ganising effect upon us. It suggests the idea of bloo<l ; 
awakens that mysterious but irresistible desire of imi- 
tation which alwB^'S seizes us when any action is placed 
too vividly in our view ; and inspires us with that 
strange wish to leap into the abyss of crime which only 
finds a parallel in the wild idea of jumping from a 
great elevation to which scarcely any one is a strangtT.* 
There is an unfathomable depth in terror. 

Of the gallows as a spectacle, then, we may safely 
say this — That instead of exercising a terrifying re!<- 
traint, it acts rather as an incitement to crime; that 
under the pretence of preaching the sacredneas of human 
life, it commits the astounding contradiction of doinp 
what it condemns ; that it elevates the culprit into a 
martyr, and invests with the sympathy of society him 
who ought only to excite its detestation ; and that it 
provides " devil's holidays " for the eommimity, in 
which thousands take that first step in guilt which is 
the sure commencement oT a vile and miserable career. 

(To be contintied. ) 

• Whilst Hockcr lay in prii$on between the time of his wn- 
tenec and execution, a boy named James "Wat«on wo* commit- 
ted to prison from Worship-street for threatening his father's 
life. He said to the policeman who had charge of him, *' 1 
shall never be hnppy nntil I hare been the death of mj father. 
I wi^h I conld do something to be like Hotker nezt Monday 
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AN AUTUMN EVENING. 
Bt Willtax ALLiyonix. 

Queen AuTrmx now malces projn'css through our land, 
TThoic loyal gladness spreads upon her way 

A carpeting enwrought "with sumptuous hand 
Of golden broidery and flowered di.splay. 

The changing titsncs of clond'tapeatrr. 
Dyed in the glories of the moon and sun, 

Fold richlicr round a vault of purer sky 
Than any other season looks upon ; 

And tall tree-arches, hung with scented wreaths. 
And studded with warm fruit, cope every road ; 

A general spirit of busy joy outbreathes. 
And Plenty's wide-mouthed horn is overflowed. 

Lately, when this good time was at its best, 
One evening found me, with half-wearied pace. 

Climbing a hill against the lighted West, 
A cool air flowing softly on my face. 

I reached the top : the calm and gorgeous sky 
Bathed a rich harvest view in double gold 

Sheaf-tented fields of "bloodloss victory ; 
Stacked farms, embosomed in their leafy fold ; 

Whence climbed the straight blue smoke ; grass- shaded 
hill, 
And brown ploughed field their graver colourings 
lent; 
And some few heads of com ungathcred fltill. 
Like aged men to earth, their cradle, bent ; 

And reapers, gleaners, and full carts of grain, 
With nndisturbing motion and faint Hound 

Fed the rich calm , whose marge a monntain chain 
Soaked in dream*colours, girt with Beulah-bonnd. 

At length across an easy-falling slope, 

Down through the Harvesters, I sauntered slowly. 
Field after field, until I reached a group, 

A pleasant groups who were not strangers wholly. 

The farmer, still an active man, though gray. 

Was talking to his sturdy second son. 
Who had been with the reapers all the day. 

And now put on his coat, for work was done. < 

And two as lovely girls as ever breathed, 
A slender, blue-evrd, goldcn-hraded pair, 

Langhed with a little nephew, whilst he wreathed 
Bed poppies through his lesser sister's hair. 

They were going home ; and, at their warm request, 
I went alongwith them ; the cheerful dame 

Welcomed her cheerftil party and their guest 
At the the farm -door, and Towser did the same. 

The children, nmning to a poor lame boy. 
Whose crutches on the stool beside him leaning, 

Were in his book forgot, — with eager joy 

Gave him the crowded flowers that formed their 
gleaning. 

Delightful was the evening that I spent 
In that low, gentle-simple, plain abode ;— 

Much cheerful wisdom, mirth moai innocent. 
Closed by an humble worshipping of Ood. 

As I went home, all worldly feelings stilled. 

Unclouded Peace, a snpennortal boon. 
Filled all my soul ; as heaven and earth were filled 

With the white glory of the harvest moqn. 



CITIES AND CITIZENS ABKOAD. 

BY THE UFA'. nCXHY DAVIB. 

II. — Madeid and the Madbilbnos. 
(Continued from page 249.) 

Tub aspect of the Madrilenian population interests 
foreigners far les.i from the intrinsic characteristics of 
the natives than the extreme variety of the numerous 
provincialists who flock thither from nearly every por- 
tion of the peninsula, forming together a motley con- 
fiised heap of living beings. 

Now London has its cocknies, a large and distinctive 
portion of its vast multitude; Paris has its badattds and 
gritettet to give it a peculiar individualisinfr character ; 
and other cities likewise have their distinsiiishing fea- 
tures. But this is far less the case in Kadrid, where 
large colonies of provincialists — Asturians, Catalans, 
Gstramadurians, Murcians, Valencians, etc., form per- 
manent settlements, and constitute more than half of 
the entire population. London indeed comprises great 
numbers of people from the northern and western coun- 
ties, as well as Scotch, Welsh, and Irish ; and so like- 
wise in Paris we find Limousins, Bretons, Auvergnois, 
and Gascons ; but these form a very small proportion to 
the entire mass ; whereas in the Spanish metropolis the 
chief trade and hardest labour is in the hands of foras^ 
teroe (foreigners) who come with their wares to create 
plenty in the midst of the wilderness. The personal 
appearance of the people is on the whole rather prepos- 
sessing. The men of Castile are above the average 
height, with sallow complexions, long noses, welf-cut 
months, and bright black or harel eyes, broad-shoul- 
dered, thin but muscular, and exceedingly active. Its 
women carry away the palm from all btit the Scvil- 
lians. Though under the middle height, and sometimes 
of low stature, they have noble, majestic figures, an 
elegant toumure^ beautiful feet and ancles, and stri- 
kingly fine features, — the whole well set oft' by the bns- 
quina and mantilla, forming the national costtmie, 
neatly-dressed hair, with large gay combs anrf exqui- 
sitely neat little slippers. The foraateros are distin- 
guished — often bv dress — ^but always by their gait and 
language, both of which greatly differ from the polished 
style of the true Castilian. As respects the moral fea- 
tures of the population — a very difficult subject, and in 
some respect.^ a matter of mere opinion — the Mndri- 
lenos are honest, sober, and moderate in their appe- 
tites — careless, indolent, extravagant and fond of show, 
at whatever sacrifice it is to be gained — ^but withal, se- 
rious, even to gloominess, jealous and revengeful. The 
Catalans and Galicians arc a blunt and hard-working, 
but ignorant and superstitious race ; the Andalusian is 
the Gascon of Spain — a lively, jovial idler, well-made 
and fond of gewgaw finery, handsome women, and pood 
cheer ; the Valencians are a swarthy, Moorish looking 
race, the lowest, idlest, most subtle, and most fawTiing 
of all the inhabitants. 

The state of society in Kadrid is a subject en 
which writers have expressed many and conflicting 
opinions ; but we pity the insouciance of anyone who 
can call it dull and iminterestiiig, inasmuch as there 
are few cities of Europe exhibiting more bustle and 
variety of its kind. It is true indeed, that hospitality— 
by which an Englishman means a willingness to give 
expensive entertainments — is seldom practised on a large 
scale here, and families are shy of receiving Ibreigners, 
who consequently meet with some difficulty in getting 
into and catching the spirit of society. When, however, 
they have once established their footing and reeei^Td the 
invitation to consider a house at their service, nothing 
can be considered more lively, entertaining, and frecfirom 
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resenre than the society of the capital, whererer it be 
met with — at the morning lounge on the Prado, or at 
the tcrtuiias of private families. 

Now — to enter somewhat more into detail — let 
us take a view of the ordinary mode of living. — 
The highest grandees, the diplomatic body, and a 
few oUiers, have large palaces and superbly-fur- 
nished mansions, with internal courts, entered by 
portet-eoehirei s but by far the minority even of the 
upper and middle classes occupy only flats or sto- 
ries — often parts of stories, as in Pnris, approached by a 
general staircase, the filth of which nothing but inve- 
terate custom could make endurable ; and the passage 
is not imfrequently tenanted by those whom want or in 
dolence tempts to make it their temporary domicile. 
Half-a-dozen apartments form a suite ; and the size as 
well as comfort of every other room is in most cases sa- 
crificed to form a handsome showy salon for the recep- 
tion of company. The hour of rising is somewhat late ; 
and midday is almost past, ere the toilette and morning 
mealof chocolate and bread has been completed. The 
gentlemen — ^those at least whom business does not en- 
gage more usefully — spend the morning in lounging, 
smoking, reading the journals, and listening to the gos- 
sip of the cafgs ; the ladies sit much at home en 
dethabille, amusing themselves with work, novel-read- 
ing, and music (in which last some are no mean 
adepts) ; but not a few don their mantillas and go to 
church, while others go to visit their female friends or 
trifle away an hour shopping and flirting with gay young 
Uchuginot, The hour of dinner is from two to three, 
and the meal frugal — ^a light soup, followed by that eter- 
nal plat-de-resistance, the puehero (a mess of beef, fowl, 
bacon, and sausages) and concluded by a dessert 
(poMtrea) of fresh or dried fruit and cheese, with the ac- 
companiment of a little light wine or aguafresca. Then 
follows the siesta, which seems pretty well to divide the 
day in Madrid; and at this season, which lasts till 
nearly five, there reigns an absolute, entire repose. The 
thoroughfares (a few hours before busy and noisy) are 
now deserted by those who have a roof to shelter them ; 
and such as have not lie composedly down near the 
fountains^or against the wall : all classes sleep — ^business 
is for the time wholly stopped — ^life seems to languish — 
and the city at such times might be thought to be 
peopled by the dead ! How different the face of affairs 
only two hours later, when the drowsy god's vespers 
are ended and gaiety has resumed her sway ! Every 
place is now instinct with life and motion, the shop- 
keepers are as active and talkative as ever; the 
hawkers resume their cries, and the streets arc ag^in in 
a bustle with *' gallants gay and ladies fair " in car- 
riages, on horseback, and on foot, hastening to the 
Prado. 

The Prado, as it now stands (for in the time of Cer- 
vantes, Quevedo, and Caldcron, it was a mere open 
meadow) was formed and planted by Charles III. about 
the middle of the last century. Its entire length, in- 
cluding the Becolctos, is upwards of two miles ; but the 
central and most frequented part is little more than a 
quarter of a mile long and about a hundred yards broad, 
planted with parallel rows of trees flanked by handsome 
Duildings and embellished with several large and orna- 
mental fountains. At nearly every hour of the day or 
evening the Prado has its loungers and promcnaders ; 
but the fashionable hours are from four or five till seven 
in the evening. Amusing is the scene at this time ; an 
infinite variety of colours and costumes meet the eye; 
the bui of many voices salutes the ear — from thc/itc/ion- 
tiia or ehiguititUa of some laughing flatterer of the 
fair to the rougher, noisier appeal of some hawker of 
flowers or toys — Vaya^ que baraiol Ila vUtouttedf — 
(Cheap, cheap, you never saw the like!). The ladies, 
Coo, most efiectnally play their part in this Babel -Uke 
pantomime ; and many are the merry jocund laughs and 



spicy smart rejoinders that may be heard, as the fair 
ones flutter along the alleys or ei^oy their al freaco tor- 
tulia at the pretty-looking water-vendor*s stalls. What 
an extraordinary variety, too, of equestrians and equip- 
ages ! Here a party of well-dressed and well-mounted 
men are escorting a party of beautiful and elegantly- 
dressed female equestrians — almost as good horse- 
women as the English ; and every now and then a 
youth, handsome and vainer than the rest, appears con- 
spicuous in the nuyb costume — sugar-loaf hat, embroi- 
dered jacket, and endless fnngery, etc, The carriages 
form, indeed, a motley group ; for changed as Madrid 
has been within the last six or seven years, the old- 
fashioned carriage finery is not yet quite worn out. 
Hence, among a grouo of modem Eivopean, well-built 
carriages, gigs, and cabriolets, becoming every-day more 
common, it is not unusual to see lumbering shaky J9«r- 
Unas and cochea decoUeraa drawn by teams of mules, 
with bomb<ta^ caleainea, etc., and other outlandish vehi- 
cular machines that are far less suitable for the modem 
Spaniards than the departed spirits of (heir grandfathers 
and grandmothers. But with time these grotesque in- 
consistencies will cease ; and the Prado, now so fasci- 
nating a scene, i^ill ere long vie with the Hyde Park of 
London or the Corso of Milan. 

The evenings are divided between the theatre and 
tertulia, — ^both of which are quite indispensable to a 
Spaniard's happiness, — ^though of course the former is 
an indulgence that can be only occasional, while the 
other is nightly. There are now three theatres, — 
and that opened only a few years back near tbe palace 
is large and extremely well fitted up, boasting of a 
corps of actors and musicians little inferior at present to 
those belonging to the cities of Italy and Germany. 
Italian operas and ballets are very creditably put on 
the stage (though scarcely as well as at Barcelona and 
Seville), and the house is, on the whole, well sup- 
ported. 

There arc two other theatres, — ^what we should call 
patent houses, — conducted under the direction of the 
Ayuntiamento (or Town-council) ; and at these are 
represented such productions as are now fashionable 
on the Spanish stage — translations and adaptations 
from Dumas, Scribe, and other French dramatists, in- 
termingled occasionally with pieces of more original 
merit from some half-dozen Spanish writers ; but sel- 
dom, indeed, are ever to be seen or heara those glo- 
rious works that have won undying laiuels for Calde- 
ron, and Lopez de Yega, and Cervantes. The manage- 
ment and performances are below mediocrity, and the 
Ifouses are shabby, ill-lighted, and extremely dirty ; 
nor could we conceive how such houses could meet 
with patronage, unless we knew what extreme love a 
Spaniard has for a smutty farce and an obscene fan- 
dango.* Plays either are, or were recently, per- 
formed at the Licco by a private company of literary 
persons ; and these representations were very credit- 
able to all concerned, and extremely well attended by 
the fashionables in Madrid. 

The Tertulias are common to all classes at all seasons, 
— in closely curtained rooms round the hrazero in win- 
ter, and in airy balconied saloons almost ai freaco 
during summer. They are most agreeable parties, 
characterised by a freedom and sociality unknown in 
other countries. The conversation is well kept up, 
and occasionally rendered even brilliant by wit and 
repartee ; though the subjects embraced rarely go be- 
yond the polities of the day, the scandal of the coteries, 
the gallantries of the men, the charms and nccomplish- 
mentB, lo%'es and adventures of the fair ; in short, the 
airy trivial topics that beguile the passing hour without 



* The fmule portion of the aodieaoc has a seiwrate aeMn- 
modatioii ; the ladies dttiag in a kind of bos or baleoajr called 
the eamtda^ or more fluently thepaUiMro or " he&ooop.** 
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troubling tho thoughts or inform irp; the understanding. 
The company, too, is often of a mixed and somewhat 
objectionable character, and the use of cigars by the 
male portion — still permitted in the majority of these 
assemblies — renders them disagreeable at first to an 
unsophisticated Englishman. Tliey are almost unat- 
tended with expense, the only refreshments being fresh 
water, seasoned with lem on-flavoured barley-sugar, 
and only a few ices and wafer-cakes are intro- 
duced CTcn on grander occasions. Balls are by no 
means unfrequent ; and in the beginning of the year 
there are occasional masquerades, equally remarkable 
for extravagant and expensive costume, rollicking fun 
and very objectionable intrigues. This kind of gal- 
lantry, however, is far too common in the every-day 
routine of life to admit of a censure against the bals 
masques in particular ; for there exists a looseness of 
morals throughout the middle and higher classes not at 
all less prevalent, if less obtrusive, than in Italy. 

The Spaniards, as every one knows, are passionately 
fond of bull-fights; indeed, Jovellanos, one of their 
most learned politicians,, said sarcastically of his coun- 
trymen, that tlieir chief necessaries were pan y toroa 
(bread and bulls). The bull-fights at Kadrid take 
place weekly during the spring and summer ; and on a 
Monday the entire road to the Plaza outside the gate of 
Alcnla, is a scene of indescribable bustle and drollery, 
crowded with all classes and every procurable kind of 
vehicle hurrying to the scene of action. Behold, when 
arrived, nearly twenty- thousand spectators, rising row 
above row round a spacious circular area, in which are 
collected the fantastically attired matculorea, handeril- 
leroSf picadorety and other actors in this stirring scene ; 
— and when the cruel sport commences, what intrepi- 
dity, strength, and activity, are displayed by Uie 
fighters; what intensity of interest do all evince in the 
contest ; what simultaneous shouts of applause, what 
shrieks of pity are heard, as success or disaster attends 
the combatants ! Indeed, everything shows that this is 
the favourite, all-absorbing pursuit of the Peninsula ; 
and an Englishman who has once been present at one of 
these scenes can no longer wonder at the saying of 
Spaniards, — Toroa ^ noa morimoa por loa toroa (bulls — 
we are dying for the bulls).* The rearing of a fine 
breed of bulls (bulls that show mettle in fighting), the 
wages given to the fighters, and other incidental ex- 
penses, are for Spain very large — ^upwards of two mil- 
lions of reals yearly ; but the charges for seats, which 
vary according to position, are somewhat high, and the 
desire of obtaining places is so intense among all classes, 
that a large surplus revenue is applied by the Ayuntia- 
mcnto topiu^oses of local charity ! 

The lowest class — tlie manoloa of Madrid — are usually 
described as a lazy, demoralised people, whose depra- 
vity makes the streets unsafe ; — but, in fact, it caimot 
be wondered at that a people who for years have been 
made the tools of one or other political party in keeping 
up the ferment of civil war should be easily excited by 
cupidity and revenge to deeds of violence. Bobberies 
therefore are not unfrequent, owing to a very ineffi- 
cient night-police; and the fwbaja (clasp-knife) is 
often found convenient in despatching the unwitting 
victims. Assassinations, too, are often traceable to 
sexual misconduct and political intrigue ; and imhap- 
pily the law is too easily evaded to strike terror into 

* The following facts will show the absurd importance 
attached to boll-flghts. In 1827, the ministry under Calo- 
marde seized the endowments of two professorships at Sala- 
manca, to enrich the boll-flghtors of Seville ; and still more 
recently, an ex-minister of state has written a defence of the 
bull-fights, wherein he oomplains that ** the English cannot 
appreciate the national sport, and m1nt.akp the harmless amuse- 
ments of a civil and htuaano people for the barbarous sports of 
a wild Indian tribe." 



evil-doera. These crimeB, however, are much lees fre- 
quent than formerly, and will doubtless disappear with 
the revival of civil order and general prosperity, which, 
however, seem quite as far as ever from unhappy 
Spain. The miseries of poverty, owing to the plenty 
and low price of a certain class of provisions, are less 
felt than in other countries ; and even the lowest and 
most reduced are blithe and merry as the rest, as easily 
excited by the stirring scene of the Toroa, or the twink- 
ling feet of their quertditaa in the maddening fandango. 

Of beggars their name is " legion ;" halt, lame, and 
blind spend, as it were, their whole lives eating, drink- 
ing, sleeping, and enjoying their dolee far niente in the 
public street ; and i'faith they are a motley race, as 
various in costume as provincial origin, though all alike 
disposed to observe quite literally the apostolic injunc- 
tion, to " be careful for nothing.!' Madrid, like other 
Spanish cities, has its colony of gitanoa ; but we shall 
say nothing of them here, as they are far more nume- 
rous in Seville and the south. 

A few words, in conclusion, seem desirable respect- 
ing the state of art and literature in the Spanish capi- 
tal. Of painters and engravers, such as toe should term 
artists, there are scarcely any at all ; and at this we 
wonder the more, as the Picture Gallery on the Prado 
comprises some of the finest specimens of high art that 
ever proceeded from the great masters of the fifteenth 
century, including Raphael's "Pasma do Sicilia," 
Titian's "Prometheus bound," a noble picture by 
Velasquez — " Vulcan at his Forge," and many o Ihers, 
works of the Italian, French, and Dutch schools, as 
well as that of Spain itself. This gallery has been 
much enlarged by the addition of valuable pictures 
from the Escuriale and many of the convents. 

The literature of Madrid is almost at as low an ebb 
as art — though perhaps there are much belter hopes 
of its resuscitation, as works do now and then nppcar 
exhibiting strong proofs both of original talent and dili- 
gent research. The booksellers* shops, however, pre- 
sent in general a truly melancholy aspect ; for though 
we may here and there meet with a good standard 
work, their stock in tiadc chiefly consists of monkish 
histories, tlie everlasting Don (Quixote, a few plays of 
Calderon, translations of Walter Scott, the Penny Ma- 
gazine, and a few French novels and farces, with now 
and then a translation — such as it is — of our own 
Shakspere. 

Such is Madrid : — ^and now, readers, farewell. 
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Sparka from the Anvil. By Elihv Bukbitt, M.A. 

London : Charles Oilpin. 
TiiR perusal of these "Sparks from the Anvil" has 
much raised our opinion of the clear power of thought, 
the sound principle, and literary ability of the American 
blacksmith. In this little volume will bo found an able 
advocacy of the cause of peace, temperance, and bro- 
therly unity which constitutes the mission of Elihu 
Burritt in Europe or in America. We have not space to 
particularise, but would instance "Bury me in tho 
Garden" as one of the most affecting things that we 
ever read ; and the article we transcribe as one of the 
most exciting : — 

THB MATVBAL BBIDOB ; OR, OMB mCHE THB 

HIGHEST. 

The scene opens with a view of the great Natural 
Bridge in Virginia. There ore three or four lads stan- 
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ing in the cKannel below, looking np with awe to that 
vast arch of unhewn rocks, which the Almighty bridged 
over those ererlasiing butments, " when the morning 
stars sang together." The little piece of sky spanning 
those measureless peers is full of stars, although it is 
mid-day. It is almost five hundred feet from where 
slant up those perpendicular bulwarks of limestone to 
the key rock of that vast arch, which appears to them 
only of the size of a man's hand. The silence of 
death is rendered more impressive by the little stream 
that falls from rock to rock down the channel ; the sun 
is darkened, and the boys have unconsciously unco- 
vered their hcad^, as if standing in the presence cham- 
ber of the Majesty of the whole earth. At last, this 
feeling begins to wear away ; they begin to look around 
them ; ihey find that others have been there before 
them ; they see the names of hundreds cut in the lime- 
stone butments. A new feeling comes over their young 
hearts, and their knives are in their hands in an instant. 
"'SVTiat man has done, man can do," is their watch- 
word, while they draw themselves up, and carve their 
names a foot above those of a hundred full-grown men, 
who have been there before them, 

They are all satisfied with this feat of physical exer> 
tion, except one, whose example illustrates perfectly 
the forgotten truth, that there is no royal road to intel- 
leciual eminence. This ambitious youth sees a name 
just above his reach, — a name that will be green in the 
memory of the world, when those of Alexander, Cicsar, 
and Bonaparte shall rol in oblivion. It was the name 
of Washington. Before he marched with Braddock to 
that fatal field, he had been there, and Icfl his name a 
foot above all his predecessors. It was a glorious 
thought of the boy, to write his name side by side with 
that of the great father of his country. He grasps hi;; 
knife with a firmer hand, and clinging to a little jutting- 
crag, he cuts again into the limestone, about a foot 
above where he stands ; he then reaches up, and cuts 
another niche for his hand. 'Tis a dangerous advtnture ; 
but as he puts his feet and hands into those gains, and 
draws himself up carefully to his full length, he finds 
himself a foot above every name chronicled in that 
mighty wall. While his companions are regarding him 
with concern and admiration, he cuts his name in rude 
capitals, large and deep, into that fiintv album. His 
knil'e is still in his hand, and strength innis sinews, and 
a new created aspiration in his heart. Again he cuts 
another niche, and again he carves his name in larger 
capitals. This is not enough. Heedless of the entrea- 
ties of his companions, Jic outs and climbs a^ain. The 
graduations of his ascending scale grow wider apart. 
He measures his length at every gain he cuts. The 
voices of his friends were weaker and weaker, till their 
words are finally lost on his ear. He now, for the first 
time, casts a look beneath him. Had that glance lasted 
a moment, that moment would have been his last. He 
clings with a convulsive sliudder to his Utile niche in 
the rock. An awful abyss awaits his almost ceitain 
fall. He is faint with severe exertion, and trembling 
from the sudden view of the dreadful destruction to 
which he is exposed. His knife is worn half away to 
the haft. He can hear the voices, but not the woids, 
of his terror-stricken companions below. What a 
moment ! There is no retracing his steps. It is impos- 
sible to put his hands into the same niche with his feet, 
and retain his slender hold a moment. His compa- 
nions instantly perceive this new and fearful dilemma, 
and await his fall with emotions that "freeze their 
young blood." He is too high, too faint, to ask for his 
father and mother, his brothers and sistoi-s, to come and 
witness or avert his destruction. Bnt one of his 
companions anticipates his desire. Swift as (he 
wind, he bounds do^n the channel, and the situa- 
tion of the fated boy is told u| on his father's hearth 
stone. 



Minutes of almost eternal length rolled on, and there 
are hundreds standing in that rocky channel, and hun- 
dreds on the bridge above, all holding their breath, and 
awaiting the fearful catastrophe. The poor boy hears 
the hum of new and numerous voices, both above and 
below. He can just distinguish the tones of his father, 
who. is shouting with all the energy of despair, ** 1Ki7- 
liam ! William ! J)on*t look down ! Your nwther, atid 
Henrtfy and llarriet^ are all here^ praying for you. 
Don't look down ! Ktepyour eye towardt the top ! The 
boy did'nt look doten. His eye is fixed, like a flint 
towards heaven, and his young heart on him who 
reigns there. He grasps again his knife. He cuts an- 
other niche, and another mot is added to the hundreds 
that remove him from the reach of human help below. 
How carefully he uses his ^"asting blade ! How 
anxiously he selects the softest places in that vast 
pier ! itow he a^-oids every flinty grain ! How he 
economises his physical powers ! resting a moment at 
each gain he cuts. How every motion is watched from 
below ! There stand his fatlier, mother, brother, and 
sister on the very spot where, if he falls, he will not 
fall aloQC. 

The sun is now half-way down the west. The lad 
has made fifty additional niches in that mighty wall, 
and now finds himself directly under the middle of that 
vast arch of rocks, earth, and trees. He must cut his 
way in a new direction, to get from under this over- 
hanging mountain. The inspiration of hope is dying in 
his breast ; its vital heat is fed by the increasing shouts 
of hundreds perched upon clifls and trees, and otlicrs 
who stand with ropes in their hands on tlie bridge 
above, or with ladders below. FiAv gains more must 
be cut, befoie the longest rope can reach him. His 
wasted blade strikes again into the limestone. The boy 
is emerging painfully, foot by foot, from under that 
loAy arch. Spliced ropes are ready in the hands of 
those who are leaning over the outer edge oi the bridge. 
Two minutes more, and all will be over. That blade 
is worn to the last half inch. The boy's head reels , 
his eyes are starting from their sockets. His last hope 
is dyiug in bis heart ; his life must hang upon 
the next gain he cuts. That niche is his last. 
At the last faint gasp, he makes his knife — his 
faithful kuifc — falls from his nerveless hand, and ring- 
ing along the precipice, falls at his mother's feet. An in- 
voluntary groan of despair runs like a death-knell through 
the channel below, and all is still as the grave. At the 
height of nearly three hundred feet, the devoted boy 
liAs his hopeless heart and closing eyes to commend 
his soul to God. Tis but a moment — tliere ! One foot 
swings ofl"! — ^he is reeling — trembling, toppling over 
into eternity ! Hark ! a shout falls on his ears from 
above. The man who is lying with half his length over 
the bridge has caught a glimpse of the boy's head and 
snoulders. Quick as thought the noosed rope is within 
reach of the sinking youth. No one breathes. With a 
faint, convulsive eHbrt, the sw ocning boy drops his arm 
into the noose. Larknci^ comes over him ; and with 
the words, God! and mother! whispered on his lips 
jusi loud enough to be heard iu heaven — the tightened 
rope lit\s him out af his last shallow niche. Not a lip 
moves while he is dangling over that fearful abyss ; but 
when a sturdy Yircinian reaches do^tn, and araws up 
the lad, and holds nlm up in his arms betore the tcarfuf, 
breathless multitude, such shouting— such leaping, and 
weeping for joy, — never greeted the ear of a 
human being so recovered from tho yarning gulf of 
eternity. 
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KewLeagwt — Since the splendid racceas of the Antl-Corn- 
I.aw League, there has been a dirtposition to create leagues for 
the fiirtherance of those hundreds of reforms which are all 
ahsolutely and greatly neoetusary in this very corrupt country. 
AVe have for some time had a Co-operative League, a Bread 
league, an International League, a League of Brotherhood, 
and now there have recently been projected, an Anti-Gold-Law 
Tx'asrue, an Anti-Land-Law League, an Anti^Bribery Leagne, and 
an Klectoral League. There is, indeed, work enough for all ; 
but the question may be asked whether, by too many dirisiotu, 
men are likely to arrive at combination T \^Tiether the effort 
will not be weakness, instead of strength t And whether the 
great and necessary object of national reform could not be 
bo-<t nerved by a great national union, which beginning with 
the Suffrage, should throw all its power into that question till it 
was carried ; and in the carrying of that, open the widest door 
for all other reforms ! Till we have a more popular parlia- 
ment, the progress of reform must continue slow. In the 
mean time, these various a.iM>ciations may, however, tend to 
bring about that great movement, by casting light into the 
fl&rk places of corruption, and showing the necessity there is 
for increased exertion and increased union amongst all classes 
of reformers. From the pro8i>ectus of the Anti-Bribery League 
we copy the following just observations : — 

** Various contests have thrown a hideous light upon the no- 
mLiation abuse. Lord Stanley explained this system in the 
House of Commons once, when he fhmkly said that Whig or 
Tory acres were just Whig or Tory votes in the counties. Let 
a map be made of the island according to the estates of the 
four-and-twenty thousand proprietors who own it, and colour 
the estates aocording to the politics of the landlords. You will 
discover in this way the character of the votes of the tenants. 
The acres will tell yon, without asking the men, the tenants, 
or thinking of them, or acknowledging their existence. They 
are merely the voting machines of their farms. They are not 
men,— they are tools. The treating and bribery practices make 
the lowest description of publicans and lawyers powerful in 
reference to the legislature. Corruption among the electors, 
naturally begets venality and time-serving among the mem- 
bers. 

*' There is no solid principle on which we c«n rest short of the 

one embodied in the pledge of the Anti-Bribery Society 

election solely on the ground of fitness. The inadequacy of the 
intelligence in Parliament to the wants of the empire yearly 
costs the people a great waste of money, the destruction of 
many Uvea, and the continuance of vast, social, moral, and 
spiritual evils. There must be a total suppression of the sys- 
tem which makes election an expense to candidates. No man 
ought to have to pay a single sixpence for a seat. The qualifi- 
cation ought not to be that a man is willing to spend a few 
thousands upon a parliamentary speculation of being re-paid by 
place, by family promotions, or by downright jobs. The qualifi- 
cation ought to be that a man has some benefli^t ideas in 
his head, which he wishes to embody in the laws for the good 
of the people. Without this qualification no man has a right 
to a scat, llie question ought to be, not has this man £300 
a-ycar, or will he spend thousands in bribing and treating, but 
hus God made this man a law-giver by the moral and mental 
gifts with which his seal is endowed ? Is there good fbr the 
people in this man ? 

The Anti-Bribery Society originated in a suggestion recently 
thrown out in a series of articles cmbodjing these \iows, in a 
periodical publication, by John Robertson, Esq., late Editor of 
the London and fycstminvler Review. The soeiety has been 
formed to unite men of aU political opinions (carefully exclu- 
ding the discussion of all party questions), by subscription to 
the following declaration : — 

** We, the undersigned, pledge ourselves her el y, to use all 
eonfititutional and legal means for the suppression of the sys- 
tem which makes election to the House of Commons an expense 



to candidates ; and never to desist from our cITui U until the 
sole qualification shall be fitnoiM to represeut the views and 
feelings of the constituencies." 

Arrangements have been made, and will be adhorcd to, 
which effectually prevent any member from bciug liable beyund 
the amount of his subscription. A subscription of one shilling 
constitutes membership. 

Communications for the present may be addrcsitcd to Wm. 
Jaffray, Esq., Honorary Secretary, 3, New Inn, London. 

The object of the Electoral League is to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the Anti-Corn I^w League in their report in 
January, 1845, namely :—" That it will be practicable 1 a a 
short time to induce such a number of the friends of Free 
Trade to purchase freehold qualifications as will neutralise the 
dependent voters at the poll, and ^ive to the intelligent middle 
and indtistrijus classes their due influence in the government of 
thi<» commercial country." 

We believe this League originated at the Norwich election, 
through the influence of the liberal candidate, Mr. John Hum- 
phreys Parry ; and Norwich is its seat, where those wishing to 
join it can address the secretary. It is proposed that one share 
In the society shall be £50, and that each sub-criber, be his 
subscription more or lesK, shall continue it till that sum be 
raised. Should any one person not continue able to proceed 
with his subscription, he is at liberty to withdraw it, subject 
to a small deduction. Shares are transferable, and are in- 
tended to be solely employed in the purchase of freehold!^. 

All these objects are deserving of support, and we trust that 
they will meet with it, till the various portions of the reform 
machinery, uniting in one great whole, shall bp.ir down tri- 
umphantly on the great stronghold of aristocratic abuse, 
and pull it to the ground. 

The Edinburgh Worlun^ Mens* Associated BuiWng Scheme.m^^ 
Dr. Hunter, and some public-spirited coadjutors, at Edinburgh, 
have set on foot an extensive building scheme for the working- 
classes. They propose to get 10,000 working men into an 
association for this purpose; and these 10,000 working men to 
be joined by their wives and sisters, and to take, each man, two 
tickets, or three, and may if he please take six tickets, at one 
penny per week each. Thus these sanguine projectors calculate 
that such men will represent two at least, and they thus pro- 
ceed to propound their scheme : — 

"Well, then, with 10,000 men as members, we take for 
granted we shall have 20,000 pennies per week ; and in this, 
wp are iiersuaded, we diall not be mistaken. L«t us see now 
what 20,000 pennies per week come to ; to the very pretty 
round sum of £83 6s. 8d. ; or, £4,333 Cs. 8d. per annum. 
Now, supposing with this sum entire, at the end of the first 
eighteen months (that is, allowing six months to go for nothing, 
in preparing and agitating, and in the necessary expense of 
working the scheme, for always be it emphatically remembered, 
that every member of the committee does his share of the 
work without fee or reward), we say, then, let us have entire 
the sum of £5,333 Os. 8d. at the end of the first eighteen 
months, and with this we start to build the first tenement. 

But, mark you, this tenement will essentially, and in every 
important feature, differ f^om the houses which arc at present 
occupied by the working men, inasmuch as they will uniformly 
be built only in airy, o^n, and healthful situations, at the 
same time be easy of aeces}. Each house will contain from 
two to three large apartments, with water in each separate 
house, with a large bleaching green behind, common to aU ; 
and with all these superiorities over the hofises you now oc- 
cupy, the rents will never be up to one-half of what you pay for 
your present dungeons — for your present hot-beds of disease, 
fever, ."(qualor, and dercoraliwition — for, in a -w ord, your pre- 
sent graves ; for, indeed, they are entitled to no other name- 
houses they cannot be called. 

•• But to resume, suppose we now set to work to build this 
new tenement, and that for this purpose we have at our dis- 
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ponl the £4,000 menttoned. We CBlenlatD that with prudent 
economy, and ready money at command, and considerable 
saving in the mode of erecting the building, (not only from the 
peculiarities and excellence of the plan itself, thereby causing 
an economy of room, but also from the fact that, in doing any- 
thing wholesale, or on an extensive scale, much saving can be 
effected,) that in this first or experimental tenement, we shall 
have dwellings or separate houses for between flfty^flve and 
sixty-five families. Allowing, then, that we charge, for capital 
or monies expended, from three-and-a-half to four per cent., 
this will enable us (which every one can prove for himself by a 
little arithmetic) to supply those very superior class of dwell- 
ings to the worUng man at from £2 lOs. to £2 12s. for she 
two-roomed houses, to £4 10s. or £3 12s. for the three- 
roomed houses per annum. And now, having, through a fair 
and careAiUy conducted ballot, located as many members as we 
have houses, you will perceive that a new source of wealth and 
power spring? into existence, namely— the rents payable by the 
sixty or sixty-five members located; and if each of Uiese 
tenants pay, say £2 128. per annum, then this multiplied by 
the sixty will give a gross rental from the said tenement 
of £150. 

This seems pretty well for the calculations of cool Scotch- 
men, but this makes only part of the golden promise ; there 
come on behind aoeumuleUing rcnt^*, doing still greater 
wonders, and extending the number of houses to an amaaing 
amount. We shall rejoice to see only one-half of this halcyon 
scene realised. 

EffecU of Government Charity in JreUtnd.—'A.i a time that 
the Irish landlords are demurring to repay their loans to Eng: 
land, and resisting the imposition of poor-rates, and a govern* 
ment thanksgiving is prdercd to be followed by a government 
subscription again for Ireland, we think the following piece of 
intelligence from that country apropos :-— 

" Government, by her relief — what ^luill I call it, her soups 
and her stir-abouts— has sown a field of tares, which if left 
growing till the final harvest, will call for a terrific conflagra- 
tion, when all the bimdles shall be gathered. Even now the 
demoralising effects of her huddling a ma*s of God's images 
together, like asses, swine, and dogs, and giving them loath- 
some-looking food from a common pot, often containing a 
hodge-potch, before which any stomach but a dog's would 
heave ; and this heterogeneous mass, often composed of 
damaged offals, — this, I say, has already quite changed the 
people for the worse. In the first place, that innate kind cf 
self-respect for which the Irish peasantry have alwaj-s been 
])roverbial is fast dj'ing away, and what must be and what is 
the concequence T A recklessness which leads to intrigue, im- 
prudence, if not real indecency ; and they will soon, if some- 
thing better be not devised, bo what their eneroic) have long 
endeavoured to make them, ' a laxy, thievish, mischievous 
race.' The soup-shops have given them for the time a kind of 
quietus which has added fresh strength for stronger outbreaks, 
ns the clamours of hunger shall again be violent when the 
boilers shall have become entirely cold. 

*' Well do I know the peasantry of Ireland, and sadly do 1 
see the degeneracy that is creeping in, when three years ago, 
as I walked among them, I listened to their unsophisticated 
tales, I sagir nothing, and heard nothing, but an honest simpli- 
city, which is now fast fading into jealotisy and intrigue. Had 
the money which has been given in food, and to the payment, 
in too many eases, of * hirelings,' to deal out thi*i food, been 
given to pay labour, — ^I had almost said if this labour were 
not productive but of temporary good, the barren wastes of 
Donegal and Arranmore would now have been richly laden 
with sheaves of yellow com. Yes ; give work, though it bo 
but hurling stones against a wall, or sifting ashes in the wind. 
Man cannot live honestly without work. God never intended 
he should continually eat from a spoon that his neighbour has 
filled."— -fVom Attnath NichoUon, Author of ** A Stranger' a 
trehome to Ireland,** 

Mutual Improvement Soeietiet.'—HiU Fields, Corentry. — Dsar 
8iB,.~Believing you to be deeply interested in the progress of 
the race to which you belong, I am emboldened to address you 
as a friend or brother. Your valuable Journal is one which, in 
my humble opinion, is destined to do much towards loosening 
those umttal bonds in which so great a portion of our fellow- 
creatures have been and are still fettered. 

And I am far from thinking that that unoatentatlons portion 
you so Justly call ** The Rooord " is likely to prove the least 
useAil of its parts. 



From its pages we learn of the i trogr e sa of institatioa, the 
objects of which are to Improve and dovelope the powers of 
the human mind. Of the existence and suooesa (so (kr as we 
have gone) of a society aiming at the same objects In Coven tr y , 
I am happy to tell, in order that we may bear our testimony to 
advantages such a society yields. 

But your " Weekly Record" is generally the medium cm> 
ployed by our friends for the distribntion of valuable saggea- 
tions, and kueh as to the progresoive mind may prove bi|^y 

advantageous. 

Such a su^estion has lately been given, and as the eorre- 
sponding secretary of the " West Orchard Mutual Improve- 
ment Society," I have great pleasure in referring to it. That 
article spoke of the propriety of mutual improvement claaaes 
communicating with each other in the form of diseussiona, or 
of ordinary epistles through the medium of the post-office. And 
our friends, the class, believing that untold advantages may 
be gained .by every society thus engaged, are anxious, through 
the medium of your *' Record," to invite the attention of Mu- 
tual Improvement Societies to the subject, and to request that 
all Societies that may feel willing to Join us in so friendly and 
and profitable a work will in all future communications to you 
forward the addresses of their respective Secretaries, in c»rder 
that we may know how to commence operations. We doubt not 
of the success. 

Any communication direct from our friends the " Roby Mn<- 
tual Improvement Society," of whom we have lately heard 
such good news, or any with whom we have not yet become 
acquainted, will be gladly rect'ived and chcerftilly res- 
ponded to. 

Should you deem the above subject worthy of a plaee in 
your " Record," its insertion will much oblige. 

Yours, on behalf of the above-named class, 

T. Prkkms, Jrv, 

Co-operatire Jourr.al and Gasette of the People's Societies. — 
A twopenny journal, urder this title, has Just been issued by 
the co-operative order cf Unitc<l Friends, the object of which ia 
to advocate co-operation, and report the proceedings of popular 
societies. We wish it success. 

Prohibi ion of the Sale of Intoricaiing Liquors in Canteats.-^ 
The propo-ition of Government, lately announced in the TVinrs, 
of prohibiting the rale of intoxicating liquors in canteens, is 
one of the most imi>ortant and cheering circumstances of the 
present day. It is an e>idence of the growing enlightenment of 
of our rulers, and we trust that the recommendation of the 
same journal will bo followed up, to pve the means of rational 
instruction and amusement to the poldicrs in barracks. 
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THE PHABISEE AND THE PUBLICAN. 



OrB illustration this week is taken from a picture by 
C. R. Leslie, II.A., which was exhibited iji the Royal 
Academy this year, and which he has kindly allowed us 
to copy. The picture itself is gone to the artist's native 
country, America. 

Mr. Leslie's repuU^tion a« m artwt, and tho character 
of his paintings, arp so -wcU k^own, that it is not necessary 
for us to enter into ^y priticiwn of them now; they are 
always diatinguishe^ pf thejr truth and earnestness, and 
remarkable for the ^^ artwtlc skill displayed in Uiera. 
They are these qualities whicj; ^vo value to the present 
picture, which, froi^ the somewhat formal mtqrior of 
the temple, and thp paucity of ^e figures, depends 
almost wholly for its interest on the faithful represen- 
tation of human nature. 

Here we have thp proud Pharisee boldly approaching 
the holy of holies, i^d thanking Qod that he is not na 
other men are ; the pour publican, standing afar oC and 
not daring to lift M| eyes to heavep, and simply ejj^pu- 
lating " God be ifle'rciml to piq a sinner 1 " 

The two charactf n arp \v^ of classes which are never ex- 
tinct. The Pharisee js to pe fgund in out times as much as 
in those of the ancient Jews j he assumes vwious aspects j 
sometimes he istl^p hi^ «nd haughty man, full of his 
own virtues and swiotlty, swelling in theeyeoftho world, 
and at others he isfne whining hypoprito, who, while he 
is seeking to devouf the vi|tuou8, feigns himself to be 
the oppressed an4 the injured. Hardened! by laug 

Eractise, he does ^o{ fail tQ deceive numbers arouua 
im, and though he pannot deceive his own conscjuucu, 
yet he imagines that he can decciyp even God himself. 
His reign is but for i^ short time, but during this time 
the poor Publican blackened by the breath of his slander is 
believed by the world to bo % sinner } hid only trust is 
in God. 



INDIA, TH? ^ftPFF^B^D SAI^YATION QF 

SJJGUND. 

No. «. 

In our article, tll« other day, on tlUl fuWftot, w 
referred to Mr. Brown « pftmphlet in ^ rj^ther generj^l 
manner, but the topic of it is of such immense import- 
ance to all England, end to every Englishman, that we 
desire to draw the attention of the public to it more 
particularly. It is well known that it is monopoly 
that crushes the life out of India, and renders it useless 
to England. It is this which sends us to the Americans 
for our cotton, and em^bles them to manufacture with 
our gold, and compete with iw in all the markets of the 
world. Salt, opium, and the land, are all monopolised 
by the Anglo-Indian goverujncnt, and the natives are 
ground under these to such | condition of poverty that 
they cannot purchase our manufactures. They cannot 
even live, but perish periodically of terrible famiues. 
Englishmen of capital dare not venture to settle in that 
fine coimtry, and raise cotton, sugar, and numberless 
articles for our market, because they have no security. 
The government, which claims to be proprietors of the 
soil, sends out its collectors, levies any amount of 
tax, or rather rent, that it pleases ; and we let this go 
on from year to year, while we are suffering the in- 
tensest distress at home for the want of the raw mate- 
rial for our manufactures, which India could send us 
in any quantity, and at the lowest conceivable price. 
Our manufacturers pay to America six miUiom a-year 



more for the cotton obfuitied there, than they would 
pay for it to our own subjects in India, who would take 
our manufactured articles in return. But the whole 
question presents the grossest instance of national infa- 
tuation imaginable. Providence has put into our hands 
a great and magnificent territor}', capable of enriching 
us as a trading and manufacturing people beyond con- 
ception ; and we suffer this country with its hundred 
millions of customerf, to be sacrificed to the aristocracy 
and to a company of merchants in Leadcnhall-street. 
Why do these merchants play into the hands of the 
aristocracy? Because on them they depend fojf th^ 
renewal of th^^ik Charter. Why do tho aristocracy ^cnew 
thujr Charter 7 Because they want India as a great 

Sar Acid, where their sons ean get promotion, fmdluad 
lemsolves wiik the spoils of unhappy nations. J^i 
for this ^M the iradmg ftd^^^tages of India and Ohi^i tP 
hoot are sftcriAced. and pur rivals the Americans kf^ 
enriched, {^id made morp elective competitors. Wp ifiS 
all those thousands >^'ho arp )v^w suffering the pre«|ure 
of majiufacturintf stagnation and oonsoi^uent diatresi, to 
listen to a few of ine facts brought forward by Mr. 
Brown. At the moment that a new parliament is 
called, U is most important to Ipt these fleets zo far and 
wide ; ipr it is this very pt^rliamcnt that nfiH he palled 
on to renew this ruinuiw Charter, or tu throw open 
India to the (^ee energies pf Bnglistimen. ^^ the (Urn 
of thts groat alternative depends the (\Uure pfpw^f^tyt 
and, perhaps, ifie very existence pf p^r erapifp, ^ 

** What IvpiA i«i At DniCKiBKi) bt ths Uov, ^VV|fru4^T 



'* Whole plains are covered vriiU opttPP* tMifWi M^ 
poppies; roses are grown (or attar )in4 P^'^'W^f* W 
sucar-cane, though r«^uiriug se^ulouf aare in (U cuitaiv, 
auH rich aud wcll-vaterud spots for it« iprowth* ^ Ifi^un^^^t ; 
largp trsQU a^ given up to the indigo. whfU manyJEnore 
bHDlant ayes are among the produce of the Aelds; and silk, 
flax, mustard, seaasmum, palma christi, aud other plants, 
yielding an ample supply of oil, both fur cuUaary (^M other 
purposes; besides wheat, barley, the panicamnm italicum, 
snd muumerahle other ^escraptio^s of Krainfot K^io^ £°g' 
lishmon hav^ 09 nams , and many yinm of puIKi iw^ rQots, 
aud yegetables, aud IkruitSi aud spices, comDine to make the 
ssrth redolent jpithheauty* and Hiudostan foremost amonff 
ths regions of th^ glope a9 the choicest storehouse t^ 
Natwre." 

Buchmndial Bnllrt»*t is the benefit to us r Does 
it supply )is uriti^ our cotton ? No. iJoes it furnish 
our sugar ? lio* Wo go for these to Braiil, or the 
ITnited States, poes the swarming millions of its popu- 
lation purchase our manufactures, and thus iM^en alf our 
mills and our mouths going ? No. They arc §0 ground 
to the dust by a dreadml and wrctehed system of mono- 
poly and o^Ltortiou, that while we languish for want of 
cmplovment, they perish ; and while our other polonies 
yield from twenty to thirty shillings per head to govern- 
ment, India, the richest coimtry in the world by n<^ture, 
yields only /our shillings per head 1 

'{ Po Tioe Nativss qw Ixnu wa^ oira VA^trrAOTviM ? 

" It is a mistaken notion," says Bir Thomas Munro, 
that ludiana are too simple la their o^aaners to have any 
FAftNioy for foreign mauufHctures. In dress, and every lUqa 
of dissipation, save driitklng, (hey are ^t least our e}Mals. 

They are hindered from taking our goods, not by want qf inch- 
nation, hut either by poverty, or the fear of being reputed rich, and 
having their rents raised by government. When we relinquish 
the barbarous system of aunual land settlements, wheu we 
make over the lands in very long leases, or in perpetuity to 
the present occupants, and when we have convinced them, 
by making no assessments above the actnal rents for a se- 
ries of years, that they are actually the proprietors of the 
aoW, we shall see a demand for British goods of which we at pre- 
sent have no conception** 

We would beg the reader to refer to Mr. Brown's 
pamphlet for a picture of what India is under this univer- 
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sal system of ;;oTomment plunder of the native. Under 
such a system no country can do other than sink into 
ruin. The goveroment has added twenty miUion» by 
its recent wars to the debt, which before was upwards 
of forty milUonSf and the annual income still falls tu>o 
tnHliona short of the expenses. To make up this, they 
have doubled at once the price of salt, on which the 
monopoly was before so monstrous, that cholera and 
other putrid diseases rage amongst the people, who are 
a vegetable-eating population, to whom salt is indispen- 
sable. This system continues in the very face of the 
prosperity of Ceylon, which is established on an Eng- 
lisli system, and of the port of Singapore, to which free- 
dom has been given. We cannot quote the details which 
show all this ; let the reader seek them for himself, but 
we may give the results. 

"What Hijromia nr Ixdia. thk Pbodvcx or Corro!i f 

" Mr. Hickards, s Company's servant, states as a fact which 
bad been ascertained, that a price of seventy rupees per 
candy or M7 for 784 lbs. received by the grower on the 
spotf yielded him a profit equal to that of his grain crop, 
"niis price enabled him to pay the land-tax of one-hslfon his 
cotton, which, and no more, his MaharaCta sovereign 
exsetel from him. Deducting the tsx, there remained to 
him 35 rupees, or 3/. lOs., equal to 1 l-14th per lb., repre« 
sentlng the natural price at which he was enabled to grow 
the best cotton, for that of Baroach is the best, with the cus- 
tomary profits of cultivation. In confirmation of the accu- 
racy of this statement, I have the authority of an eminent 
living witness, tUe much-respected Sir Charles Forbes, Bart., 
for saying that in the year 1789 the price of Surat cotton at 
Bombay, the shipping port, was 80 rupees, or 87. per candy, 
just the same price uiatit was in the year 1846, nearly 60 
yean later. There had. therefore, been no rise in the in- 
terval in the natural price of Surat cotton; and hence it was 
plain Uiat but for the existence and the chartered monopoly 
ofihe East India Company, which took the whole cotton 
crop, the price at which Surat cotton would have freely sold 
in London and Liverpool in the years 1786 to 1789, leaving 
a large profit to the importer, would have been twopence- 
biUfpenny per lb. Of the several kinds of United Stateti 
cotton, U'is that called * Uplands ' which compares with and 
iff valued against Surat In 1846, the year of the short crop, 
the average price psid in London and Liverpool for the three 
kinds of American Upland was flvepeace-half penny per lb. 

« Itisnnnecessary, after a simple enunciation of these 
recorded facts, to say why the prodnotion of cotton in the 
United States dates from the year 1785, or prove at greater 
length dian they prove, Uiat it was the Directors of the East 
India Company who, in truth and in reality, sowed the fields 
of America broadcast with the seed, and transferred the im- 
memorifd growth of India to take permanent and gigantic 
root on the shores of the Atlantic.*" 

Mr. Bickards adds, that in 1810-11, the freight on 
cotton in the company's ships, amoimtcd to 7^d. and 4d. 
resperlivcly on every pound imported ; and even to 
1829 the frnijrht of the Company's sliips was 19/. 5s. per 
ton, or more than 2d. per lb. 

What hivdeiui ih Isdia tbb Fitonuca or Coxroirf — Fact 2. 

" In elucidation of the position that India is verging to the 
lowett^tb ofpauperitm" says Mr. Saville Marriott, late Mem- 
ner of Council at Bombay, I would adduce a fact pregnant 
with considerations of the most serious importance — 
namely, that of late years a large portion of the public revenne 
has been paid by encroachment upon the capital of tlie 
country, small though that capital is in itselt I allude to 
the property of the peasantry, which consists of personal 
ornaments of the precious metals, and jewels, convertible, 
as occasion requires, to profitable purposes and accomoda- 
tion in agriouUursl pursuits, most frequeuiiy in the shop of 
pawn till the object has been obtained. I feel certain that 
an examination would establish that a considerable share of 
this and other property, even to cattle and household uten- 
sils, baa been for ever'alienated from its proprietors, to make 
good the public reveuuc." 

Can any one wonder at this, after reading such l>ar- 
barous practices as the following ? Mr. Francis War. 



den, now an East India director, gave in evidence be- 
fore parliament, that the company imposed a tax on 
Surat cotton to the grower of £5 16s. per candy, leaving 
the grower the value of £2 8s. for his share per candy 1 
'* The tax was levied before the cotton was suffered to 
be removed from the field in which it was grown, and 
for which purpose deep pits, called 'kullies,' were dug} 
the cott^m was buriea in them, and covered over if ith 
clods of earth, and there kept under the custody of the 
revenue olficers until the money demanded was paid. 
When released and removed to the grower's hut in its 
unseeded state, for the purpose of being deprived of the 
seed by the women and children of the family, and con- 
verted into an article really merchantable, which un- 
seeded cotton is not; thm'e teoi t\ext an annual tax levied 
upon every bow, the instrument required to rid the cottox; 
of the dry leaves and clods of dirt it had contracted in 
the government pits ! If the cotton was consumed in 
the country, there was an annual tax levied upon ^ery 
epinning-wieelt for spinning it into thread ; and on 
annwU tax t^nn every loom employed in weaving it into 
cloth. These taxes upon implements were levied upo^ 
every possessor, male or female, or any one of them, 
without reference to the ability or inability, the oppor- 
tunity or want of opportunity, the possessor had of 
using it during the year. If the cotton were required fioi 
distant consumption, whether home or foreign, tlwre loa^ 
levied upon il, until within a few years, a transit duty, 
through a country where there wa^mo trade \ and there 
u>ae levied, until the present year, an ejgxtrt duty t^hencq 
or wheresoever it was reu^oved by sea, even to i^ neigh- 
bouring port 1 " 

Is it possible that man, or produce, or trade, can 
flourish in such a country I Next we ask — 

Wot Cottqx aito tub CoTToar Trads vLouaisa is jsa 

V^iTKH Statks? 

Hr.Moogregor, io the Srd Volume of bis "Commercial 
Statistics, says, referring to the great authority, in the 
United States, the work of Mr. Seabrook, a planter of South 
Carolina — " Cotton, from its exchangeable value, and con- 
stituting, as it does, one-half of our exports, has greatly 
accelerated the growth and flourishing condition of the plan- 
tation states, aided to build up tbe prosperity of their poli- 
ties! associates, the other states, and added vsstly to tbe 
wealth and grsatnass of tbe union. Of t)ie total value of 
our exports from the United stales in the year 1841, amountx 
ing to 106,382,722 dollars, cotton furnished 54,330,331 dol- 
lars, or more than one-half Tlie production has increased 
more than 5676 times in half a century. England now pays 
to America 35 mUUoM o/dotlartper anmm for a tin ffJe product 
of the American fields.** 

Why is this wonderful difference ? "Why does our 
cotton culture and trade fail, and that of our rivals 
flourish in this amazing manner ? Simply because ours 
is crushed by the most abotninable and suicidal taxatwn 
and that of America is free ! On this subject lot us 
quote the opinions of two great authorities. The Ecoiui- 
mist obsenes . — " The truth is, that there is nothhig, 
except food itself, which is of such material consequence 
to the well-being of this country, as an abundant supply 
of cotton ; forming. ^ >t *^oe8, the basis of so large a 
portion of our commerce, and of the employment of our 
work-people." 

The Times of May 12th, says r — " We more than 
once directed the public attention to the motion of Vit. 
Bright, respecting the cultivation of cotton in India ; 
and it is impossible not to admit that the debate which 
at length occurred on Thursday night last, fully con- 
firmed the importance which we attached to the sub- 
ject. Apart from all considerations of the revenue and 
improvement of India, there is another point involved, 
which can hardly fail to be appreciated at the present 

moment. 

'* On the supply of raw cotton, does it absolutely depend 
whether the population of Lancashire shall or shall not 
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be reduced to the state of the population of Cork. The 
cotton plantations of Kew Orleans feed the inhabitants 
of Manchester as directly as the potato-fields of Mayo 
or Galway feed or starve the peasantry of Connaught. 
For this supply we are now ahnost entirely dependent 
on a single market. Of an annual consumption of 
1,600,000 bales, abore 1,200,000 bales come from 
America. We are not particularly apprehensive that 
any political incidents could operate materially in 
diverting this immense supply from its usual channel. 
If Georgia and Florida grew a million of bales, England 
would get her due shu«. But, suppose they should 
produce no such crop ? What is then to supply our 
deficiency ? Nor is such supposition extravagant. The 
cotton crop is only a little less liable than the potato 
crop to the influences of the atmosphere ; frost or sun, 
floods or drought, storms or blight, may effectually 
destroy the pod; with the pod go the nopes of the 
Georgian planter ; with his hopes go the importations of 
the Lancashire spinner, and with these importations go 
the daily work and the daily bread of hundreds and 
thousands'of Englishmen. 

" If cotton were as exclusively the gift of the United 
States as cloves and nutmegs of the Spice Islands, there 
would be nothing further to be said, nor would the case 
be mended by any artificial plantations for the forced 
production of an unnatural and ungracious crop. But 
the facts are not so. At present New Orleans exports 
the best cotton in the world, and, therefore, nearly 
monopolises the supply ; but the source of its excel- 
lence lies in the people, not in the climate ; in causes 
within our reach, not in circumstances beyond our 
power. Thete gigantic plantations, which now supply 
the materials for clothing half the civilised world, have 
been created for nothing within the last eixty years. We 
possess in our own dominions millions of acres which 
mig)it be rendered just as productive, and it is now 
asked, why we delay so desirable a consummation ? 
* * * The question is, why a soil and climate as 
favourable as those of Georgia are not turned to the 
same account ? — ^why we should not, at least, have two 
strings to our bow, when the breakhig of one of them 
would be followed by such terrible mischief? 

" Nothing can be clearer, from the researches already 
made, that we have no work to do against nature. It 
is quite certain that the sun and soil of India not only 
can, but have for centuries produced cotton of admi- 
rable quality. The* samples lately despatched for ex- 
amination were fully equal, intrinsically, to the best 
upland America. • • • The obviotu remedy »'«, 
not to reduce the enlightenment of America to our own 
level, by taxing their exports, but to raise the Indian to 
the level of the Georgian, by removing his burdens " 

Such are the facts regarding cotton. We might ex- 
tend the same reasoning to every other great production 
of the tropics. Sugar can be delivered in London of the 
rery finest quantity — that of B^amundry' — at 4s. per 
hundred- weight; while that of Brazil, slave-grovni, can- 
not be delivered under 16s. In the Belta of the Biver 
Godveiy, situated about 250 miles north-east of 
Madras, 800,000 acres are under cultivation, which 
alone are capable of sending us a million and a half tons 
of fine sugar at that price, yet as we have forced the 
United States into a great slave-holding power, by going 
to them for our cotton, instead of to our own free fel- 
low-subjects of India, so now we are stimulating the 
slavery of Brazil at a vast cost to ourselves, instead of 
having recourse to our own territories and our own 
population, who to a proportionate extent would become 
our customers, returning the comfort they received 
back all over our manufacturing districts, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole empire. 

At present we cannot pursue further these ideas, but 
we are greatly obliged to Mr Brown for bringing them 



so opportunely before the public. Let every maa 
ponder deeply on their importance to himself and the 
country. Let our new members bring them into pai^ 
liament with them, and let every one of us, set instantly 
and earnestly to work to assist in doing away this fatal 
apathy and delusion regarding oux magnificent Indian 
possessions. Let us be assured that this is no mere 
speculation or fancy, but that we really have in that 
great country the means of supplying ourselves with 
every species of tropical produce we want, at a rate far 
below the possibility of its production anywhere else. 
We may have cotton, sugar, rice, cocoa, India-rubber, 
wool of the finest quality, coffee, tea, various fruits, 
gums, spices, and linseed; and can, if needed, have them in 
any quantity that we desire, and by employing the 
simple native at 2d. a-day we can create from one to 
two millions of customers for our manufactured goods, 
who would make us independent of the world, and 
prosperous as we are industrious. It is the interest 
alike of merchants, manufacturers, and mechanics; and 
if we will not arouse ourselves in one great and combined 
effort to have Free Trade and security of property esta- 
blished in the vast and fertile plains of India, let us no 
longer bewail the troubles and distresses that surround 
us, for they only exist by our own apathy and infa- 
tuation. 



LIFE. 

Bt Ernest JTones. 

BinDS above me, flowers around me. 
Forest-lights, so golden green ; 

Like a chain the glory bound me. 
Like a chain the tranquil scene. 

Calmly past me, gently sighing, 
Flowed the river, silvery blue. 

Ever hieing — ever flying. 
Till I longed to wander too. 

Lulling music, low, beguiling, 
Lingered on the level waves, 

As on lips of syrens, smiling. 
At the thought of distant graves. 

To the measure of their playing 
Danced a barque upon their flow. 

Like a waterlily, swaying 
To and fro, and to and fro. 

On the luring waters riding, 

On and on it floated fast. 
Swiftly gliding, nor abiding 

At the pleasant spots I passed. 

Wider still the stream was growing. 
Fainter still appeared the shore ; 

Stronger still the tide was flowing ; 
Deeper still its smothered roar. 

Echoes wandered, faintly flying 
From the glade I left behind. 

Sadly sighing, dimly dying 
On a melancholy wind. 

Then I longed, with passion burning. 
Homeward, homeward, once again! 

Onward, onward ! — ^unretuming, 
Sweeps the river to the main ! 

Ocean rises up before me. 

Dim and vast, with flood and foam : 
Tell me where that river bore me ? 

Tell me why I left my home ? 
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THE BECRUIT AND THE INVALID 

A SKETCH OF MILXTA&T LXFB. 

Ths Town of Chatham, in Kent, is one of the greatest 
militaiy depots of the kingdom, from whence the dif- 
ferent regiments on foreign service are recruited ; the 
places of those who have fallen yictims to disease, 
intemperance, and the foeman's sword, are supplied by 
fresh numan beings, in their turns to suffer, and, most 
likely, to perish. 

To this, " manufactory of the raw material," as it has 
been faeetioiuly denommated, — this place of prepara- 
tion for the "animals" destined to slaughter — this 
workshop where the "mechanics" intended for the 
business of destruction are drilled and made perfect, 
parties of fine, active youn^r men, varying in number 
from eight or ten, to fifty or sixty, are daily arriving 
frojD. the different parts of the country. The trafiic in 
human souls goes on briskly, and it is no uncommon 
sight, especially when Death has been reaping plentiful 
harvests on the colonial battle-fields, or the pestilential 
fevers of foreign climes have made greater demands than 
usual on the troops exposed to their baleful influence, to 
behold three or four such parties of recruits enter the 
town in the course of a single day, and often have I 
paused with a mournful interest to notice the manners 
and appearance of many of these individuals, who have 
sold themselves, body and soul, to a service, in most 
cases as destructive to the one as the other. Here, 
with ragged habiliments, and a brimless hat set jauntily 
on one side of his head, and countenance flushed and 
swollen with the immistakeable sigud of intemperance, I 
swaggers along the undutiful son, the false lover, the 
frequenter of the skittle-ground, and the tap-room, 
young in years, but old in vice, and debauchery : there, 
with dejected air, jind downcast looks, as though 
ashamed of his company, walks one, whose threadbare, 
yet decent, clothing, and pinchcd-up features tell a tale 
of poverty and suffering, of disappointment and sorrow. 
An air of recklessness and profligacy, however, distin- 
guish by far the larger portion of these aspirants to 
military glory, most of whom are youths, deluded by 
the tinsel trappings of the recruiting sergeant, and his 
lying tales of — 

'* Lots of pay, and quick promotion. 
And a soldier's merry life." 

But few of them have reached the age at which the law 
declares a man capable of judging and acting for him- 
self, and yet here they are, bound, or about to beboimd, 
by an oath, taken, in most cases, under the influence of 
mistaken impressions, to a life-long servitude of toil, 
and privation, and hardship — a trade of butchery and 
death. Life-long is the term here used, because it is so 
in effect, for although the regulations say that the man 
may claim his discharge at the end of twelve years, yet 
it is with the proviso that the exigencies of the service 
no longer require him, and after that period, if he should 
survive, it is with enfeebled constitution, and habits 
which unfit him for useful occupation, or social and 
domestic duties and enjoyments.* 

Let us now trace the history of one of these deluded 
youths, passing, as they suppose, along the road which 
leads to fame and fortune. See where he walks, stepping 
proudly to the fancied measure of a triumphal march, 
with the parti-coloured ribbons streaming from his hat. 
His flushed cheeks, and sparkling eyes, tell of the 
excitement within, which makes his heart swell, and his 
pulse beat more quickly than is their wont. He bums 

* By a bill now in progress through Parliament, the pe- 
riod of enlistment is altered to ten years, with a discretionary 
{tower in the commanding officer of retention for two years 
onger. This is somewhat better. 



to enact the hero, and do some deed of desperate valour, 
which shall entitle him to the gratitude of his country- 
men, and that high position in the army, which the '^'ily 
sergeant has assured him he will one day attain. Now 
he has health, and strength, and vigour of mind and 
body, his hopes are high, his resolves great, his antici- 
pations bright and dazzling I By and by we shall see 
the reverse of this picture : here we have thb Bscbuit, 
fresh from the home of his childhood, and the watchful 
care of his parents, who endeavoured to train him up to 
a life of pietv and virtue, and who, while wondering at 
his prolonged absence from their humble roof, whence 
he nad gone to the neighbouring market town, little 
thought of the compact into which he had been en- 
trapped, to " serve his king and country," and of the 
heavy affliction which hung like a thunder cloud, over 
their heads. 

Naturally of a sanguine and ambitious temperament, 
William Woodbridge, our hero, a youth of eighteen, 
whose well-knit frame and air of eager attention had 
attracted the notice of the recruiting-sergeant, was led 
away by that worthy functionary's specious representa- 
tions of certain honour and preferment, took the 
proffered shilling, and joined the motley troop that he 
had collected from various quarters, and was then 
conducting to the depot at Chatham. 

We will pass over the anguish and distress with which 
the parents heard of their son's enlistment. We will 
pass over, also, the worthy couple's exertions and 
sacrifices to raise the sum necessary to purchase his 
discharge, and the prayers and entreaties with which, 
after traversing on foot the weary miles between his late 
and present places of abode, they endeavoured to prevail 
ou him to accompany tlicm back to that peaceful home, 
which, without him, their only child, appeared so gloomy 
and desolate. Let it suffice that the youth, naturally 
warm hearted and affectionate, though deeply grieved at 
their sorrow, had too much pride and self-vrill to confess 
his error, and abandon his imagined career of glory. 
The unhappy parents therefore went sadly home again 
to weep and lament, and weary heaven with prayers, 
for the safety and restoration of their still beloved 
though undut&iil child. 

We will fancy Woodbridge duly examined by the 
surgeon — a process, by the way, wmch rather disgusted 
him, and wounded ms self-respect: — cropped by the 
the barber — another operation to which he submitted 
somewhat unwillingly, but which Jie found necessary to 
constitute him a true son of glory ; — and decked in the 
livery of war. He thought that the materials of his 
brick-dust coloured coat, and dark grey troTiseis, might 
have been finer, and that greater pains might have 
been taken to fit them to his shapely frame. His dress 
altogether was neither so comfortable, nor anything like 
so rich in appearance, as he had expected to assume, 
and he expressed his disappointment on this head to his 
friend, the sergeant, who, with a meaning smile to a 
brother noneom,,* which the recruit could not, at the 
time, understand, told him he was but a grub chrysalis 
then, and would by and by emerge into the full splen- 
dour of the butterfly state. 

In the crowded barrack-room, where this scene had 
occurred, all was noise and confusion ; oaths and blas- 
phemoi^ expressions were loud on every side, and his 
soul sickened at the atmosphere of moral corruption 
which he had now begun to breathe. His refusal to join 
in the obscene jests and foul conversation carried on 
around him was attributed to pride ; and the " gentleman 
recruit," as he was called in mockery, began already to 
be looked upon with dislike by the majority of hLs com- 
rades, who envied his manifest superiority, and would 
fain see him as morally debased and degraded as them- 
selves. " Never mind," said Dick Smith, one of the 

* A common abbreviation for a non-oommissioned officer. 
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most profligate and hardened of their number, as William 
left the barrack-room in dwgust, to stroll forth into the 
town — " never mind ; let him alone, and ace if he does 
not become like one of us. Many a youngster have I 
known in my time, who came into the serrice as gentle 
and innocent as a turtle dove, but never a one have I 
seen remain so long. Why, I used to read the Bible my- 
self once, and say my prayers, and do all that sort of 
thing ; and as to an oath, it seemed as if it would choke 
ttie ; now they come out freely enough ; prayers I leave 
to cUldren, and women, and the garrison chaplain, and 
as to the Bible which my poor old mother gave me — 
rest her soul! what icould she think of me now? — I 
have n't looked into it this many a year. Let him alone ; 
he *s taken the shilling, sworn to be a soldier, and must 
think, and feel, and act as we do, by and by. 

Was Dick a true prophet ? — But we will not antici- 
pate. We left our hero tiding a stroll in the streets of 
Chatham; it was evening, the third evening after his 
arrival. He was alone, without a friend or companion, a 
6ort of reaction was beginning to take place in his 
feelings; he felt sick at heart, and half inclined to repent 
the rash step he had taken. His thoughts reverted to 
his parents, and to the peaceftil scenes of his childhood, 
with a yearning fondness. He noticed not the shop 
windows, nor the tempting array of wares exposed for 
■ale ; he heard not the rattle of the carriages, nor the 
oaths and blasphemous expressions of the drunken 
soldiers and sailors who thronged the streets, nor the 
mocking cries of—" Heads up, crutie ! — ^Eyes right, young 
lobster!" — ^by which he was every how and then 
greeted, as they reeled past. In this state of mind he 
was tmaware tnat he was followed by that same Dick 
Smith, who, unknown to himself, had predicted the 
speedy overthrow of his virtuous principles and resolves, 
and who also was very much disposed to aid in the 
same. 

"You seem down-hearted, Woodbridge," said the 
older soldier, overtaking him ; what 's the matter, my 
boy ? Borry to part with the old people ? Well, that *s 
all very natural ; only you mustn't fret too much about 
it. Shake oif dull care, as the song says, and be merry» 
like the rest of us. Come, just step m here with me, 
and we '11 have a glass of something to cheer our spirits, 
for I feel a little dullish myself this evening." 

With these deceitful words he led the way down the 
long sanded passage of a low public-house, and into a 
bttle side room, tho only occupants of which were two 
or three degraded and unfortimate females, that abound 
more especially in all garrison and seaport towns : these 
Bmith introduced to tne recruit as " two ladies who 
would be proud to make his acquaintance." Wood- 
bridge, who was imsuspicious of evil, thought them 
agreeable sort of persons, the more especially as 
they took care not to disgust or alarm him by too gross 
or familiar a manner and conversation, having been 
' warned on this head. After a couple of glasses of spirits 
and water, ordered by the elder, and paid for, of course, 
by the yoimger soldier, they sallied forth to take a walk 
round "the Lines," as the ground adjoining the Chatham 
fortifications is called. During this evening ramble the 
young recruit found the fair lady who had attached her- 
self more particularly to him so venr agreeable that he 
devoted to her all his thoughts; and never did a greater 
discord jar upon his ear than when the sprightly fifes 
and rattling drums gave the signal for the men to return 
to their quarters. After a parting glass, and an appoint- 
ment to meet again the next evening, they parted, and 
thus was thrown around the imsuspecting youth the 
first coil of the net that was to drag him down to shame 
and destruction. 

The recruit awoke the next morning at the sound of 
the reveille, with a slight headache, and a feeling some- 
what akin to remorse ; but he was 'within the snare, and 
retreat from its perils under his circumstances was as 



diflicult, as next to impossible, as retreat from the lines 
of battle. 



It will not be tiecessary to enter into all the sickening 
details of our hero's progress through the several stacks 
and degrees of vice ; let it suffice that in little more than 
two months the progress of initiation was complete, and 
that he had learnt to swear, and blaspheme, and drink, 
and wallow in the mire of corruption with the best, or 
rather the worst, of his dissolute companions. His was 
the common case. Few can resist the demoralixlng 
influence of bad example, especially at that age of un- 
settled principles at which the young recruit is exposed 
to all the temptations and allurements of vice, too generally 
without any warning of the dangers he is about to 
encounter or encouragement to resist them. So that he 
is obedient to orders, and attentive to his drill, and other 
duties, and strives to become what is termed "a smart 
soldier," it is a matter of little consequence how de- 
praved his hahits, or benighted his mind may be : — 
Mbid? a soldier's mind? They do not recognize the 
existence of such a thing at "the Horse Guarda." 
True, they appoint chaplains , sound, orthodox men, no 
doubt ; yoimger sons of noble families, and the like, who 
mutt be provided for — ^to perform the regular services of | 
the chnroh, consecrate the colours, and do all that sort 
of thing. True, they appoint, or sanction the appoint- 
ment, of schoolmasters just for decency's sake; but 
these have only to do with the children — the bom bond- 
slaves of the great Moloch, whose hand is red with the 
sacrifice of mUlions. As for those who, when grown np, 
enter into a compact with the grim destroyer of souk 
and bodies, the schoolmaster has nothing to do with 
them, and the chaplain but very little — ^nothing, indeed, 
individually. Every Sunday they march to church, to 
hear the triumphing and exulting music of the band, 
decked in the trappings of pride and earthly glory, to 
hear the glad tidings of salvation, and to be told that 
meekness, and humility, and forgiveness of injuries, and ) 
dependence, not in human strength, not in carnal wea- j 
pons, but in God alone, are the marks and qualifications 
of the true christian ; in short to hear preached w hat 
they dare not practice for their lives. But let us proceed 
with our story. 

Being a smart, active young man, Woodbridge soon 
got out of "the awkward squad;" not, however, before 
he was heartily tired of making mill-sweeps of his arms, 
and compasses of his legs, and turning his eyes right and 
left at the word of command, and "standing at case" in 
a most imeasy position. Having joined a regiment un- 
der orders for foreign service, he looked impatiently for 
the day of embarkation as the commencement of his 
career of honour and promotion. But months passed 
on, and still the head quartcre of the — th remained at 
Chatham, and still the recruit plunged deeper and 
deeper into the excesses and dissipations of a gartison 

life. 

"Did I not say," said the prophesying Dick Smith, 
who had taken considerable pains to bring about the 
ftilfilment of his predictions— "Did I not say that he 
would soon be like the rest of us ? Talk about bringing 
up in the right way, and giving the mind the proper 
bias, and all that: what 's the use of it, if the man *s to , 
go for a soldier ? We 're all tarred with the same bn.sh , 
here — must bo alike — must be uniform, same as our ' 
coats are, else of what service are wo ? And as to * nico^ 
notions about religion;' why the sooner we get rid of 
them the better, for hasn't our great commander-in- 
chief said, the man that has these isn't fit for a soldier? 
of course he has, and said rightly too. *The worse men, 
the better soldiers,' was Buonaport<;'s motto, and blest i 
if I do n't think our young friend Woodbridge is likely I 
to prove himself the very best in the army, according to 
this rule." 

Six months have passed away since William Wood- 
bridge took the fatal shilling, and now he has got the 
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single stripe on his arm which marks him for promotion. 
He has naturally good abilities, improved by an educa- 
tion superior to that of most of those who fill the ranks 
of the British army, a vigorous constitution, and a frame 
well knit and sinewy ; so that he possesses the mental 
and physical qualifications necessary for rising in " the 
noble profession of arms." And no doubt he will rise, 
if--oh, that if! — he can but restrain that propensity for 
drink, which even in this short space of time, has grown 
upon him, and become so strong a habit, and incli- 
nation, that it threatens to render him its complete 
slave. 

Another month has passed, and Corporal Woodbridge, 
with the regiment to which he belongs, is under orders 
for speedy embarkation. Several days, however, must 
elapse before the transports will be at Gravesend ready 
to take their living fireight, and William asks for, and 
obtains, a forty -eight hours leave of absence, to go and 
bid farewell to his parents. We will not describe his 
journey, nor the parting scene ; it is sufficient to state 
that the young man returned to Chatham in the evening 
of the second day, determined, as he said, "to make a 
night of it,'* for he had not to appear in barracks until 
after the breakfast parade. 

That night there was a quarrel and a row in one of 
those infamous public-houses, from whence the sounds 
of the fiddle, with all the accompaniments of drunken 
revelry, maybe generally heard ; and a female was struck 
dead by the hand of a man, and that man was said to be 
Corporal Woodbridge, although he strongly denied it; and 
so much confusion and uproar prevailed at the Ume, 
that no one could positively swear that it was he who 
gave the fatal blow: nevertheless he was committed to 
take his trial at the next assizes, and was therefore, of 
course, unable to accompany his regiment abroad. 

For two months he occupied the felons' cell, and then, 
being acquitted for want of sufficient evidence, was 
sent back to barracks, and tried by a court-martial for 
being absent without leave. The stripes were taken 
from his arm, and he was again private Woodbridge, 
with the brand of imputed murder upon his name, and 
the stigma of drunkenness upon his character, the first 
of which caused him to be shunned by all but the most 
hardened and vicious of his fellow soldiers, while the 
latter rendered him an object of distrust and dislike to 
his officers. 

We will not dwell at any great length upon the re- 
mainder of our hero's career; henceforth he was a 
doomed man ; there was no return for him to the paths 
of innocence and good repute. Whether he really did 
or did not commit the dreadful crime of which he was 
accused, we cannot say. but certain it is that a settled 
gloom took possession of his coimtenaucc, and a sense 
like that of conscious guilt seemed weighing him down. 
From being the most boisterous and merry in the bar- 
rack, or tap-room, he became the most silent mid 
melancholy; in his fits of drunkenness, which were 
now more frequent than ever (for he took every oppor- 
tunity of drowning his consciousness in drink) he grew 
absolutely ferocious, and it was only by force that he 
was prevented at such times from doing some mischief to 
himself or those around him. He was again imprisoned, 
and twice subjected to the bnital and brutalizing 
punishment of the cat for selling his necessaries to pro- 
cure liquor, and committing other offences against 
subordination and good discipline. 

But these were not the means to effect improvement; 
harsh treatment and lashes never yet made a bad man 
better. "Severity is not the way to govern men or 
brutes," said the great Lord Mansfield, and the wisdom 
and policy of this maxim is now, we would hope, 
beginning to be understood, even in the army. 

It may, however, be said that I am arguing against 
myself, and refuting my own theory, when I tell the 
reader that, after his second flogging, there waa a 



marked alteration for the bettter in the conduct of 
Woodbridge; he became more attentive to his duties, 
more careful of his clothes and accoutrements; was 
scildom seen intoxicated, and shunned the company of 
the drunkards and debauchees with whom he had of late 
principally associated. 

"Flogging has done wonders for that man," observed 
the captain of his company to the garrison adjutant one 
day at mess; "we must try it with some more of tliom ; 
I never saw so good an effect produced by any punish- 
ment before;" and henceforth the lash was more 
frequently used at Chatham, than it had been for many 
years past. But could they have looked beneath the 
surface, and seen what was the inward change produced 
by this reformatory process, they would surely have 
abandoned \l altogether, or, at least, have used it much 
more sparinWy. Tliey had changed a man — ^brutalized 
and degraded, no doubt, by the vices into which, for 
want of care and superintendence, he had fallen, yet 
still a man, with some of the finer feeling and more 
generous impulses of humanity within him, — into a 
demon, resolved to accomplish all the mischief he could, 
and to drag as many of his fellow-creatures as possible 
down to his own level. He thirsted for revenge, and 
took a fiendish pleasure in believing that he should be 
able to repay with usury the debt of wrongs and inju- 
ries which had, as he thought — and, to a certain extent, 
thought rightly— been inflicted on him by his officers, 
and comrades, and society at large ; and, as a means to 
that end, he, by the influence of a powerful will over his 
bad habits and inclinations, conquered them so far as 
to appear reformed. He took good care to foster the 
delusion that it was the flogging that had wrought such 
wonders for him, and hailed with inward satisfaction 
the growing frequency of punishment, consequent upon 
this notion ; while to the sufferers under it he spoke of 
ihe injustice and cruelty of the infliction, and of a time 
for revenge. In short he had become an extremely 
dangerous man, and the more so for being trusted and 
considered a repentant one. 

After remaining three months longer at Chatham, 
making up the term of his service to a year, he was 
sent with a convict guard to New South Wales, en 
route to join his regiment in India ; his rank of corporal 
was restored to him, and a promise given of recommen- 
dation for further promotion, should his conduct merit 
it. The communication into which he was now 
brought with the worst offenders against the laws of 
Ood and man completed his education in crime ; and 
when, after the usual routine of service, he joined his 
regiment, he was, perhaps, one of the most finished 
villains of which the British army could boast. Bat, 
what of that ? — he was a good soldier ; had plenty Of 
that bull-dog counige and daring which distinguishes 
the Englishman ; and was troubled with no scruples or 
qualms of conscience, but was ever ready to do any 
devil's work which ho might be set about. AVhile 
secretly fomenting discontent amongst the men of his 
regiment, he openly preached the doctrine of blind, un- 
questioning obedience, that key-stone of the arch of 
military discipline. 

One incident will serve to illustrate his mode of work- 
ing out what was now the great aim of his existence, 
— ^revenge, for his own fancied wrongs and injuries, 
upon whomsoever might come within bis sphere of 
action. Dick Smith, now a sergeant, of the company to 
which Woodbridge belonged, had caused a private to be 
punished, for using towards him threatening and disre- 
spectful language ; this private was of a sullen, unfor- 
giving disposition, and capable, when under the influence 
of drink, to which he was much addicted, of any act 
of desperation and crime. Woodbridge and Serjeant 
Smith had long since quarrelled, and our hero now 
made up his mind to be revenged. He, therefore, pre- 
tended great commisseration and sympathy with the 
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private, and so 'wrought upon his evil nature as to in- 
duce him to take the life of the offending sergeant by 
shooting him on the parade ground one aay, when the 
men were practising volley-firing, The perpetrator of 
the crime would most likely have remained imdis- 
covercd, for it was impossible to tell from which musket 
the ball came, had not Woodbridge pointed him out, 
and, with every mark of horror and reprobation of the 
deed, gave unquestionable proofs of his being 
the murderer. The poor man was hanged. Smith 
wits buried with military honours, and Woodbridge, 
who was made sergeant in his place, led the funeral 
party. 

Tears passed on, and the climate and the strong 
drink, in which our hero still indulged to a very great 
extent, made fearful ravages on his health iind constitu- 
tion ; the effects of his early excesses, too, on account 
of which he had been twice in the hospital while at 
Chatham, began to be felt ;*and it was plain that the 
man was breaking up, and would not be much longer 
fit for active service. 

The war with the Sikhs broke out; his regiment was 
ordered to the Punjaub, and shared in all the glory, 
honour, and carnage of Moodkee Ferozeshah and 
Sobraon. Woodbridge escaped with the loss of the right 
arm, a severe gash over the left eye, and a bullet wound 
in the side, and was sent home, with many more of the 
maimed victims of legalised murder, to be examined 
and pensioned off, according to their hurts and length 
of servitude. Behold him now, after the medical board 
of Fort Pitt had been duly consulted, and decided on 
his claim for compensation ; and after his arrears of 
pay have been handed over to him ; — ^behold him now, 
we say, with the medal — the glorious reward and 
memento of bloody deeds — dangling by an inch of 
parti-coloured ribbon from his breast, and the empty 
sleeve, and the black bandage on the temple, which 
covers the eye, where sight is gone for ever ; and the 
sullen cheeks, so sunken and hollow, and the ema- 
ciated limbs — a veteran soldier ! How different to the 
comely youth, who, but twelve short years ago, stepped 
proudly along, full of ambitious dreams and aspiring 
thoughts ! 

What a wreck of manly beauty, of power and 
energy, and perfect physical organisation ; and still 
more a thousand times of the heart and the whole 
moral being, may be traced in the discharged soldier — 
the cast-off and broken-down invalid ! Look at him 
as he staggers through the streets ; listen to his obsc^ene 
and blasphemous language, broken and interrupted by 
tlie hollow cough and the hiccough of drunkenness ! 
Mark the lurid light that flashes from his bloodshot 
eyes, and the ghastly hue of his embrowned visage ? 
Is it not degrading to human nature to call such a crea- 
ture a brother ? And yet he is so ; pity and compas- 
sion and Christian love yearn towards him, and would 
snatch him, as a brand, from the burning. Horror 
and detestation of the system which has reduced him 
to the deplorable condition, we may, and ought to en- 
tertain ! and it is our bounden duty to raise a warning 
voice to the young and inexperienced man, who may 
listen to the words of the scarlet-coated tempter, to 
deter him from becoming a bbcruit ; lest, at no very 
distant period, he realise our truthfully-drawn picture 
of the INVALID, — those two stages which form the 
Alpha and Omega of military service, and between 
which such an amount of crime and misery are 
included. 

TncoTHT Clodpole. 



SEFLECriOKS OK A PASSAGE IK HUHBOLDTS 

" KOSMOS." 

Bt John A. Hsbattd. 

HuKBOLDT in the admirable work in which he has 
registered the experiences and reflections of a scientific 
life — ^I allude, of course, to his " Kosmos" — ^records the 
sensations and thoughts which occur to an individual, 
when subject for the first time to the shock of an earth- 
quake. The impression, he says, which an earthquake 
then makes upon us, even though unaccompanied by 
subterranean noises, is indescribable, deep, and quite 
peculiar. It is not, he contends, the consequence of 
any recollection of destructive catastrophes presented to 
the imagination by narrations of historical events ; but 
the strange feeling of being disabused of an almost 
innate faith, cherished from childhood, in the fixity 
and solidity of the earth ; and of the habit of contrasting 
the immobility of the soil on which we stand with the 
mobility of the water. " Hitherto," says the great tra- 
veller, " all the evidences of the senses have confirmed 
this belief: but when suddenly the ground begins to 
rock beneath us, the feeling of an unknown mysterious 
power in nature coming into action, and shaking the 
solid globe, arises in the mind. The illusion of the 
whole of our earlier life is annihilated in an instant. 
We are undeceived as to the repose of nature, we feel 
ourselves transported to the realm, and made subject to 
the empire, of destructive, unknown powers. Every 
sound — the slightest rustie in the air — sets attention on 
the alert. We no longer trust the earth upon which 
we stand. The unusual in the phenomena throws the 
same anxious unrest and alarm over the lower animals. 
Swine and dogs are particularly affected by it; and the 
very crocodiles of the Orinoco, — otherwise as dumb as 
our little lizards, leave the shaken bed of the stream 
and run bellowing into the woods." 

Now thisno doubt is a startling and striking fact ; but 
it stands not alone, and indeed forms one of an extensive 
class. It is what Lord Bacon would have called a 
'tprerogative instance;" and which, as such, modem 
science will only permit to excite attention, but not to 
direct enquiry. Less remarkable examples — some so 
minute as to escape common observation altogether — 
suit better the calm spirit of inductive philosophy. 
The illusion so violenUy exploded by the earthquake- 
shock, is continually assailed in our dsuly experience bv 
the most trivial occurrences. The repose of nature and 
of man are subjected to repeated — to perpetual distur- 
bances — ^which, though less attended to, read the same 
lesson quite as powerfully, when properly considered. 
Some examination of them may not be uninteresting. 

The unreasoning belief in the stability of things 
belongs, for the most part, to the uninstructed mind. 
Man is deceived into confidence by ignorance. The un- 
corrected senses perceive nothing but fixities and 
concretes. As objects are at the moment, they might 
have been for ever ; for the senses by themselves are 
incapable of reflect^ that what they now apprehend 
may be the result of previous processes, the last change 
of many that have preceded, and but a point of transi- 
tion for many more to come. The rock — the marble — 
have become such by degrees — and even while we look 
at them are becoming something else. The senses 
never dream that all is thus in a state of transition, and 
that such transition is perpetual "Could we," says 
Humboldt, " have daily news of the state of the whole 
of the earth's surface, we should, in all probability, 
become convinced that some point or another of this 
surface is ceaselessly shaken; that there is uninterrupted 
reaction of the interior upon the exterior going on." 
iieflection supplies the place of this daily news, and 
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thus to Thought the uniyerse is not what it is to Per- 
ception. Kor are the the organs of perception less 
mutable than their objects; they are capable of impzoye- 
ment and liable to disease and disoraer. Xothing, in 
fact, can equal their fickleness and inconstancy, and 
their serrile dependence on the state of the mind and 
the condition of the health. The sense of touch may 
become so irritable as to be susceptible only of pain; and 
the entire range of feeling be pervaded with intolerable 
anxiety. It may become more acute than it ought to 
be, or altogether obtuse in parts, or eren in the 
whole of the body. The organ may be corrupted by 
gangrene, burning, cold or contusion, and the sense 
itself deprayed, as in the case of delirium. The organ 
of taste is particularly liable to be deprayed; sometimes 
we haye a perceptive taste without the application of 
snything to the tongue ; and sometimes none, or dif- 
ferent from the right one, when something is actually 
applied. Thus, also, the organ of smellingmay be too acute, 
or too dull ; while the sense of hearing is liable to be 
most vitiated of all, from the delicacy of its texture and 
the multitude of small parts which compose it. Some- 
times it is deaf to the loudest sound, and sometimes it 
seems to hear of itself when there is nothing in fact 
audible but its own arterial throbbings. The organ of 
sight is subject to manifold varieties ; some it enables to 
see afar off, others it constrains to look close at the 
object. Some persons cannot distinguish colours at 
all ; some cannot distinguish them rightly ; others can 
discriminate to the nicest tint. Any one, or more, of 
the senses may be totally obscured ; and with each an 
entire world of objects perishes. Close the ear, and 
there is no sound ; ike eye, and there is no light; and so 
of the other senses. Were it possible to add another 
sense, there would be another world revealed, even 
though the objects remained the same. If it were pos- 
sible to change the entire character of the senses, the 
appearance of the Universe would necessarily undergo 
to the mind correspondent alteration. The man of 
understanding accordingly considering these important 
facts, is compelled to make allowances for such contin- 
genccs, and habitually to draw a distinction between 
the phenomena of his perception and the objects they 
are supposed to represent. While the vulgar and unin- 
structed observers will pronounce dogmatically and 
positively on the reality of things, he has mental 
reservations and doubts as to their permanence and 
substantiality, and propounds as a matter of faith what 
they describe as matter of fact. And thus it is that 
where they rest, he moves — for thought is motion, and 
to the eye of reflection nature is in a correspondent state 
of ecstasy — ^no rest, but all motion. 

To the contemplative mind, then, nothing is sta- 
tionary, but everything in progress. Accordingly, such 
a mind contents itself not with the present, but con- 
nects the present with the past and the future. It 
traces, in imagination, the concrete object to its primi- 
tive elements ; even the very stars it reduces to ne- 
bulae, and the nebule themselves, as Mr. Farraday now 
tells the scientific, to " spheres of power." Tlie first 
effort of thought, says Mr. Emerson, the great Ame- 
rican essayist, "is to relax the despotism of the 
senses, which bind us to Nature as if we were a part of it, 
and shows us Nature aloof, and, as it were, afloat." It 
is when the Mind is thus awakened that it becomes 
capable of perceiving the presence of Beauty and Sub- 
limity ; it traces the former in the indefinite line of 
motion, for ever productive of new relations, and con- 
fesses the latter in the motive power which it is impos- 
sible to evade, aad sometimes to resist. At length it 
discovers that it is even itself such a power, and that as 
such it co-operates with the spirit of the universe in 
the generation of effects. It then detects the sublime 
in itself as well as in the external world, and recognises 
the emotions of the soul as the beautiful emanations of 



an erer-aetire and unwearied energy. Henee sang 
Akenside — 

** Mind— mind alone, bear witness heaven and earth, 
The living fotmtain in itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime.** 

And hence Platonic philosophers contemplate Nature 
simply as the mirror in which these almost divine at- 
tributes are symbolically reflected ; while others, hold- 
ing the balance of justice more evenly, ascribe an in- 
dependence to Nature as well as to the Mind. 

Two worlds are thus opened to man — the spiritual 
and the natural — the former consisting of intuitions of 
himself; the latter, those of other beings. WhUe, in 
the former, he apprehends a special identity ; in the 
latter, he is conscious of perpetual change — in both a 
ceaseless motion, an equal reality. If he be a poet, the 
natural object itself, even while it remains, becomes 
transfigured at the bidding of a moody will ; if a lover, 
it varies with his passion ; if a philosopher, it is ac- 
cepted as the exponent of a law. But the moss of the 
unreflecting are inapprehensive of these mutations ; 
with them, it is proverbially said, that " a fact is a 
stubborn thing;" while with such a man as Coleridge 
(as we have it on record) it is "a nose of wax." But 
while asserting the immobility of objects, even this same 
mass is compelled to acknowledge its own mobility. 
This quality is so characteristic ofit, ^hat it has become 
its name. The mob is so called because of this very 
attribute. If all the objects of nature be fixities 
thereto, nevertheless it is itself a fixity to nothing. Its 
fickleness and inconstancy have become a byeword ; it 
is affected by winds from all quarters, blown this 
way and that, according to the pressure of the occasion. 
This, however, is only another illustration of the law of 
progress ; the mobility of the populace is a condition 
of its working. In whatever way man apprehends na- 
ture, he distinguishes himself from it, asserting a qua- 
lity, and claiming a distinctive creed and identity ; and, 
indeed,Nature herself would seem to lose no oppor- 
nity of also doing the same. Earthqu^es, storms, and 
other great convulsions, serve her turn, on the largo 
scale. But it is not less fertile in neater expedients. 
Our transatlantic sage above quoted remarks, that she 
frequently does this by certain mechanical changes or 
small alterations in our local position. " We are," says he, 
*' strangely affected by seeing the shore from a moving 
ship, from a balloon, or through the tints of an imu- 
sual sky. The least change in our point of view gives 
tqe whole world a pictorial air, A man who seldom 
rides, needs only to get into a coach, and traverse his 
own town, to turn the street into a puppet-show. The 
men, the women— talking, running, barking, fighting— 
the earnest mechanic, the lounger, the beggars, the 
boys, the dogs, are unrealised at once — or, at least, 
wholly detached from all relation to the observer, and 
seen as apparent, not substantial. What new thoughts 
are suggested by seeing a face of country quite fami- 
liar in the rapid movements of the railroad car ! Nay, 
the most wonted objects (make a very slight change in 
the point of vision) please us most. In a camera-ob- 
scura, the butcher's cart, and the figure of one of our 
own family amuse us ; so a portrait of a well-known 
face gratifies us. Turn the eyes upside doisTi. by look- 
ing at the landscape through your legs, and how agree- 
able is the f)ieture, though you have seen it anytime 
these twenty years ! " 

We have witnessed the manner in which an indivi- 
dual of the mobile mass contrives to keep up the sense 
of difference — ^his own excessive mobility and his be- 
lief in Nature's immobility. This, we have seen, arises 
from ignorance, from a want of the understanding being 
cultivated. Give him knowledge, and his error will be 
comcted. Only the man to whom knowledge comes 
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i§ the tnte noble man — (Latin, nobiUt fcom noma* 
novif to know). It is knowledf^ that adds Thouf^t to 
Perception ; and, by so doing, shows Nature herself 
like liic human mind, in a perpetual state of activity. 
There seems to be. howerer, on the part of the class 
who arrogate excmsive Nobility, ih all countries, a 
disposition to encourage a habit contrary to that which 
is said to characterise the crowd. If the latter would 
ihoTe too fast, they would stand still ; if tlie latter 
would change too often, they would not change at all. 
The law of Nature and of Mind, as we trust our remarks 
have demonstrated, encourages neither extreme, but 
points out the happy means in which may bfe best re- 
conciled the principle of permanence with that of 
progress. Above all things, the cultivation of the 
Understanding is needful equally to the peer and the 
peasant who would realize tlicir connexion with Nature, 
and secure their power over her i-esotirces, for their 
mutual advantage. 



THB STREAM OF TIME. 
Bt Gooi^wtk Bahicbt. 



OnwaU) flows the Stream of Time, 
"Wave on wave, with course sublime, — • 
Rippling, bubbling, gurgling, foaming, 

Bubbling, tinkling, singing on; 
Rising, spreading, flooding, foaming, 

Surging, billowing, ebbing— gone ! 
Now with gentle purling pla^g 

O'er the pebbles of the rill ; 
Now with quiet motion straying 

O'er bright sands, so blue and still ; 
Now with gurgling dimples ringing 

Foam-bells, lily*like and fair ; 
Now, like mermaid, sweetly singing, 

Parting trim the rushes' hair; 
Or adown the mountain dashing. 

Wreathing rainbows in the sun, 
Streaming, beaming, sparkling, flashing, 
Tumbling, falling, leaping, rushing, 
Booming, thundering — echoing— crushing. 

Crowned with spray-clouds, torrents on. 

_ » 

Onward flows the Stream of Time, 

From the dim, eternal mountains, 
with a distant echoing chime, 

Rising from their sun-like fountains; 
Onward — from those streams which bounded 

Eden's garden's gulden prime. 
And each breast of green earth rounded. 

In that paradise of time. 
Where the voice of Ood first sounded 

In the sweet Arcadian clime, 
And the world's great pulse was founded 

Upon harmony and rhyme. 

With bright trains of mist attended. 

On still flows the Stream of Time, • 
In the depth of ages splendid 

As a distant torrent's chime ; 
Tlxrongh the dark primeval wild-wood. 

Par from Eden's flowers it rushes ; 
With the eagle's mishty childhood 

From the mountam cairn it gushes ; 
Like a snake it hath unrolled 
Its treacherous folds of blue and gold 9 



Like a long gaunt wolf it gpcedeth 

Through the hide-clad shepherd's flock, 
Flooding where the white lamb fecdeth, 

Gulphing vale and scaling rock ; 
But amid the pastures still, 

Sometimes flowing sweet in glee, 
Like a gently-tinkling rill 

Playing rural minstrelsy : 
Well accompanied by the reed 

Damon plays to lovers* gushes. 
While the lambs beside him feed, 

And the willing Phillis blushes — 
Willing n}'mph, and loving swain I 
Notes of that old pastoral strain ! 

Onward flows the Stream of Time — ■ 

Through the shepherd's pasture fair, 
Down to where the spreading lime 

Shades the tribes' huts circled there ; 
Where, beside the beaver's dyke, 

Swarthy clans have built their homes. 
Who in moonlight's white beam strike 

The yellow salmon as it roams ; 
Or in noontide's scorching hour 

Lave their limbs amid its stream; 
Bind the bark, and try its power 

O'er the swelling waves to gleam ; 
Or beside its leafy bank, 

Hunt wild Nature's savage brood, 
In the trackless forest dank. 

Dreadful in its solitude. 

Lonely in its sixeetest mood. 
As they pass its rocks sublime. 
Sailing on the Stream of Time. 

On It flows ! its many waves, 

Gushing, eddying, roaring on. 
Past the tribes' -mens mounded graves, 

'Neath the setting of the sun ; 
On to where the great chiefs tent. 
Centre-placed is bright-bbsprent 

With the purple's royal dye ; 
And at length a palace grows 
Where the barbarous monarch shows 

Conquest in his blood-shot eye ; 
Bridges o'er its streams arc throivn 
Rudely, as it floweth do\*Ti ; 
OVr them pass wild nations on 

From a bleak and barren strand, 
Like fierce stream to still lake, gone 

To a sunnier sweeter land ; 
While, alas ! the flooding tide 
Is with gory crimson dyed. 
As if Nature shed in jmin ' 
Bloody tear-drops, and not rain. 

On yet flows the Stream of Time — 

Bluer depths and currents lighttr. 
Charmed by sweet romance of rhyme. 

Softer gleam, and glow the brighter. 
On it glows by tourney plain 

Wliere the feudal barons meet. 
Friendly foice in arms to strain. 
And to lay the guerdun-gain 

At the fairest ladye's feet ; 
Bright their arms ! as wave on wave. 

Flows the tide of chivalry — 
Banners floating o'er the brave ; 

Sounds of martial minstrelsy ! 
While, like foam-wreaths of cascade. 

Flow their snow-white plumes, above 
Seas of lances ! and the glade 

Is sweet with song of war and love. 
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ThiiB from the Proren^nl cllmc 

Of chivalry, lore, nrtns, and sorg ! 
Onward flows the Stream of Time 

With a broader cilrrent strong ; 
By the mill and by the cot ; 
By Baron's plain, and yeoman'ft lot ; 
And through the town where anvil.4 ring. 
And looms their wheels intricate fling ; 
And where the bnrgher keepeth gtiard 
In jerkin stout, as watch and ward, 
And dons the steel cap on his head 

Whene'er the chartered riglits he won, 
By skill as by the blood he shed 

Are threatened by the Baron's son — 
For sheltered in his moated walla 

He spreads the flag of liberty, 
"With heart no tjTanny appals. 

With stalwart arm, and bosom fVee ; 
While mill-fall waters cheerly chime, 
Ab onward flows the Stream of Time. 

On it flows, and pauses never; 

Qlory to its gushing tide ; 
Now an ocean, once a river, 

How its billows leap in pride ! 

As through towns tho streamlets glide, 
Onwards, shining to the seaS) — 

So it flows, and on its bosom 

Bears the bud, that has to blossom 
All amid wild forest trees. 

On its breast, s^^elled to the gale, 

Commerce spreads her snow-white sail, 
On its ocean ships of iron, 

Fed by fire, aud breathing steam, 
Every anchoring port environ, — 

Before, by night, a flery gleam- 
Behind, by day, asmi-tinged cloud — 

Misty as the Flag of Dream ! 
Hopeful as the rainbow proud ! 

Ciulizing, bringing nearer, 

Joining lands and making dearer, 
Linking fields and marrying nations, 

Bearmg written messengers. 
Fraught with love and aspiraiitms : 

Doves with notes unto the stars! 

Wires, which lead the electric fires 
From the distant heart to heart!— 

Like sunrise on village spires, 
Beacons of the Butler Tart: 

Racing Time, and couqueving 8pacc, 
Flying on the winds of heaven, 

Hallowing with life each place, 
Savuig hours for goodness given ; 

Bidding War's red course to ceiwe, 

Hamesiiing the steeds of Peace, 

Driving them through sea and land 

With a progress good and grand j 
Making way lor that blest day, 

When God's owti sun, indetd, shall shine ; 
And men all brethren in its ray, 

Shall share conimimion divine ; 
For this the stream amid the rushes, 
Purling, bubbling, tinkling, gushes; 
For this the ri\er from its fountain 
Floodcth, foameth down the mountain ; 
For this itstreamcth in commotion. 
That it may flow into the ocean ; 
For this the course and end sublime, 
For which we float the Stream of Time. 



FBOGS* LEGS.— THE GHOST AT WILLIXGTON. 

Sir,— Frogs* legs were the means of revealing to the 
human mind the first signs of the invisible world of 
galvanism ; and no doubt, in the order of progress, 
every new subject, also, has its frogs* legs — its deli- 
cately susceptible test of new spheres of truth. This 
reflection is a prologue to one or two remarks which I 
have to make on that notable ghost-story of Willlngton, 
which, with so much true courage, you have authenti- 
cated in your influential Journal. 

I may as well state at once, that for myself, I beliere, 
on what I conceive to be evidence, both in ghosts and 
in the marvels of somnambulism, and that it appears to 
me these two things will subsist when not one stone of 
some of our great philosophical edifices will be left upon 
another. However, I do not ask the reader to believe 
in either, but simply to try an experiment. 

In the article above alluded to you say — "What was 
not a little singular, Mr. Proctor received, in conso- 

auence, a great number of letters, from Individuals of 
ifierent ranks and circumstances, including many of 
much property, informing him that they and their resi- 
dences were, and had been for years, subject to annoy- 
ances of precisely a similar character." 

Now, I myself might have been one of these Indivi- 
duals ; for such things have occurred to me and mine, 
— and what is very singular, the facts have received an 
explanation (a ghosllv one, however), from the chance 
presence on the premises of a mesmeric somnambulist. 

Let me then suggest, through your wide circulation, 
that where convenient, some of those persons whose 
houses are " haunted," should endeavour to procure 
the presence there of a person in the deeper stages of 
mesmeric sleep. If this suggestion be followed out, 1 
cannot doubt, from what has come to my own know- 
ledge, that a new field of human thought will be opened 
up ; in a word, that the Mesmeric somnambulism is the 
xery frogs* legs of another invisible world, which may 
Uius be revealed to us. 

I cannot promise through this means a cure of the 
ghostly disturbances ; but I can hold out the prospect, 
that the causes of them mav very probably be ascer- 
tained, and much fear averted, by a greater knowledge 
entering the world on these mysteriotis, yet often benign 
and elevating events. 

Such things, I am inclined to think, arc common 
beyond belief; but, almost always, there is a repug- 
nance on the part of those who know most, to disclose 
them ; and this, for very obvious reasons. Thus, I be- 
lieve, they cannot appeal to the world ^ith a thousandth 
part of their force as facts. 

Another word, and I have done. If the ptiblic should 
ever betake itself to the unprejudiced examination of 
these particulars, which have long been dismissed with 
a towering prejudice and conccitedness quite alien Vj 
the spirit of the inductive philosophy, there can be no 
doubt they will then find great instruction in the narra- 
tive of *' The Seeress of Prevorst," a book which appears 
to have fallen still-bom from the press, although there 
is a rationality pervading it, and a quantity of experi- 
mental fact, which ought at least to have secured it a 
hearing from a liberal age. 

To authenticate tliis I enclose my card. 

I am, Sir, yotirs, 

[The high character of the ^-riter of this letter in the 
religious aud philosophical world, induces us with 
pleasure to give it publicity. — ^Eds.] 
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SEASONABLE TALES FOB CHILDBEX. 
Bt ILlbt Howitt. 

AUTCMW. 

Ofth^ Sweet Usee of Adtereity, 

Sttvmbb was past ; the roses, and the jasmines, and 
the sweet peas, were all over and gone for this year ; 
but the poet's garden was full of flowers for all that. 
The dahlias were out, and the chrysanthemums and 
china-asters, and great big cock's-combs, like crimson 
madrapores, made of yelyet : the leaves were changing 
on the trees ; but apples were yet hanging golden and 
red upon the boughs, and looking as beautiful as 
flowers ; and as frosts had not yet come, there were 
whole borders of scarlet geraniums, and verbenum, and 
other borders of heliotrope, which filled the air with a 
soft and delicious perfume. 

It was real autimin ; but as yet without any signs of 
decay ; and in early morning, when the poet took his 
usual walks, with his children beside him, they found a 
thousand objects of beauty and interest to linger over. 
Above all things did they admire the webs of the 
spiders, which were at that hour hung with minute 
dew-drops, which as the sun shone upon them looked 
like so many tiny prismatic mirrors. There were yet a 
few butterflies and bees flying about, but the poor little 
butterflies seemed rather benumbed or sleepy; they 
flew a little way, and then settled upon something ; 
often on the gravel walk, as if they fancied that 
must be a pretty variegated flower ; they were evidently 
a little bewildered in their heads. 

Every thing had undergone a change since the spring- 
time, when we wrote about the red peony shoots 
piercing the garden mould, and the lilacs and labur- 
nums, and the crimson hawthorn in blossom ; the eggs 
that the birds then sate on were now little living bii^, 
that flew with great flocks of their kind into the 
stubble fields. The rooks had reared their young ones, 
and so had the blackbirds, and all for the time present 
were living in a land of plenty, forgetting that in the 
early spring the pantry-door key hid been lost for a 
season. Every thing was changed, but most of all 
was there a change in the pigeon-house, where Jessy 
and Crow and Snowdrop and Cravates had lived " on 
clover," as the saying is, when all the world around 
them were starving. They lived then, as they did now, 
in the higher regions of the dove-house, and the fat 
little guinea-pigs, Toby and Jenny, with all their nume- 
rous family, lived below them. 

When first we spoke of these pigeons, Jessy, and his 
handsome wifs, Crow, in her blue and green shot-satin, 
were the lord and lady of the place, and Cravates and 
his wife their respectable neighbours. Jessy and Crow 
built their nest, and laid their eggs, and reared their 
broods, and all things went prosperously with them. 
Cravates and Snowdrop did Uie same, out they were 
unfortimate. " Cravates must be in bad circumstances," 
said Jessy to his wife ; " he has such a down-cast look 
with him. He never goes strutting about on the roof 
in the sunshine, as I do. Tou may take my word for 
it, his banker has broke, or he has over-speculated ; or 
he has got an execution in his house ! " and with Uiat 
the next time they met on the roof, Jessy swaggered up 
to him and shoved him aside. Jessy was tremendously 
proud in those days ; and his wife stood by, and 
admired what she thought her husband's spirit ; and 
what was still worse, their eldest brood, now a couple 
of flaunting pigeons, named Peckaey and Flapsey, seeing 



the little respect their parents had for Cravates in his 
trouble, never saw him out without treading on his 
toes, or on his tail, till it had quite a draggled and dis- 
consolate look. Poor Cravates did not resent this ill- 
treatment ; but when he saw them coming, tried quietlj 
to get out of their way. Nobody pitied Cravates but 
the poet's children ; and tears were often in their eyes, 
when they saw his troubles and the unkindness of his 
neighbours. These children were to the pigeon-house 
like the good angels of God to human beings. They 
looked on and pitied the sorrowing, and mourned over 
the arrogance of the proud; but morning and night they 
duly gave to all of their bounty — to the good and to the 
evil alike. 

One day, while poor Cravates was in his trouble, a 
new pair of pigeons made their appearance in the house ; 
they were both dressed in black velvet and white satin ; 
she wore a black velvet dress, and white satin petti- 
coat ; he, a black velvet coat, and white satin waistcoat 
and breeches. They looked exactly as if they were 
going to court, and as if they had new dresses for every 
day. They were evidently in good circumstances; 
they were pigeons of birth and breeding, and they set- 
tled themselves down in their new home with a self- 
possession and propriety that was quite instructive. 
Jessy and Crow saw from the first moment that they 
must be treated with respect. The new comers were 
called Dico and Dixi. Jessy could see at a glance that 
they had ancestors, perhaps, as far back as the Norman 
conquest ; they looked as people do who have loads of 
money in the bank, and who, from time 'immemorial, 
have had a fine old family seat of their own. If they 
had been men and women, they would have been the 
most noble the Marquis and Marchioness Bico and 
Dixi, and their children would have been earls and 
coimtesses. Jessy immediately sought to make their 
acquaintance, and endeavoured to enlist them in the 
persecution of the poor unfortunate Cravates. Dico 
and Dixi, however, treated Jessy with the utmost cool- 
ness ; they said they did not wiish for his acquaintance, 
and as to poor Cravates, he and his troubles were mat- 
ters of no consequence to them ; they knew nothing of 
him, either for or against ; that there was a deal of 
trouble in the world, — there always had been, and 
always must be, — ^but they did not see what they had to 
do with it. They must have thought Jessy a snob and 
an upstart, a purse-proud fellow, and a parvenu^ 
from the way in which they treated him. As to poor 
Cravates, he had too much on his own spirits to trouble 
himself about any of his neighbours. Jessy's wife and 
his eldest brood, Pecksey and Flapsey, were equally 
unsuccessful in making acquaintance with the grand 
new pigeons ; they, therefore, set them down for a 
couple of proud aristocrats, who thought themselves too 
good to associate with their fellows ; they were very 
much vexed, but they did not dare to begin any perse- 
cution ; for Dico and Dixi looked like those whom it 
was better not to meddle with. 

About this time Cravates died; and Jessy and his 
vrife, and Pecksey and Flapsey, and the other young 
pigeons, had a deal to say respecting the poet-mortem 
examination, which the poet and his children had 
made. Something like copper was found in his stomach. 
" He had taken poison," said Jessy ; " no doubt, there- 
fore, but that his circumstances were bad, and that he 
was on the point of bankruptcy, and had committed 
suicide. He even told this to Dico and Dixi ; but it 
did not interest them at all ! Never in this world was 
there such pride as this ! Jessy thought how he should 
like to tread on their black velvet and white satin : but 
there seemed no chance of such a thing ! 

Cravates was dead. Pecksey and Flapsey set up 
housekeeping together ; and the most noble the Mar- 
quis and Marchioness Dico had an heir and an heiress. 
Snowdrop was solitary; but neither Jessy nor Crow 
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offered her any eonsolation ; nay, eren — ^I am ashamed 
to confess it — ^when they saw her come out to sit in the 
Bumdiine on the roof, they shoyed her off, just as they had 
done poor Cravates ; they strutted about, and admired 
one another as the son shone on their beautiful plumage, 
and grew more and more self-satisfied and tyrannical 
ereiy day. 

But a great change was at hand. One day, a stout- 
built, thick-necked, positive, domineering sort of 
pigeon, was introduced as a resident into this little 
community. He was dressed in black, with a white 
patch under his beak. He was the famous champion, 
Blackbeard ; not so called because his beard was 
black, but because he wore black and had a white 
beard. 

Jessy, when he saw this second new arriral, of course 
introduced himself ; but such a fellow as this Black- 
beard had nerer been in the pigeon-house before. He 
did not strut about in the conceited way that Jessy and 
Crow did, as if they were always thinking about itiem- 
selves ; nor did he carry himself at all with the cool 
self-possession of the most noble Dico and Dixi ; he was 
a positive, dogmatical, oYerbearing, unscrupulous fel- 
low, with impudence and audacity for anything. Jessy 
thought at first he was just the fellow to join with him 
in putting down the pride of their aristocratic neigh- 
bours ; but Blackbeard cared nothing for the pride and 
indifference and self-possession of Dico and Dixi ; he 
did not trouble himself about them. Jessy and Crow 
set down Blackbeard for a low, Tulgar ruffian, and thev 
hoped Dico and Dixi would join them in putting such 
an insufferable fellow down. But Dico and Dixi would 
do nothing of the kind ; and though they never had any 
intimacy with Blackbeard, it was not long before Jessy 
had the mortification of seeing that they were quite as civil 
to him, in their cold, proud way, as they had ever been 
to himself— perhaps a little more so. 

In a very short time there was a regular feud be- 
tween Jessy and Blackbeard. Jessy had never in his 
life met with his match before ; and one day, when he 
was strutting about in the sunshine on the roof, that 
his wife might admire him, what should Blackbeard 
do but strut up to him, and try to tread on his toes. It 
was more than Jessy could bear. His spirit was 
roused, and he strutted up to him in return, mean- 
ing to shove him right ofi' the roof; but he might as 
well have tried to shove off the roof itself. They 
fought, and each said he had won tlie victory. Poor 
Jessy ! a most uncomfortable feeling rose in his mind 
that Blackbeard was not so easily to be conquered. 
He wondered that Fcckscy and Flapsey, his own off- 
spring, did not join with him, and give the fellow a re- 
gular beating ; and then it came out that Blackbeard 
was paying attentions to Flapsey, and there was every 
reason to suppose that she would become his wife. 
Here was an affair in the pigeon-house! 

To Jessy it seemed as if the very world were coming 
to an end ; there was a convulsion everywhere ; no- 
body seemed quiet and cool but Dico and Dixi , and 
they did not condescend to mix themselves up in the 
affair. Jessy, who now began to feel the force of ad- 
verse circumstances, bethought himself of the guardian 
and guiding angels of the pigeon-house, and wondered 
they did not interfere to put things to right. 

Things, however, had to get a great deal worse be- 
fore they could be mended. The poet's children 
looked on and mourned, but the time for their interfe- 
rence had not yet come, Blackbeard cast off the poor 
solitary Snowdrop, and Flapsey and he became husband 
and wife. He had a prodigious notion of his own im- 

Sortance, and was determined to master Jessy, but he 
id not ask Dico and Dixi, or anybody, to help him, 
because he fancied he was strong enough for any- 
thing. 



Jessy and Crow had now another young brood, — it 
was the fourth or the fifth they had had, for they were 
a most domestic couple — the very best of parents. 
Blackbeard turned all this into ridicule ; he said that 

Eeople were foolish for bothering themselves with large 
kmilies ; so his wife Flapsey sate on one egg, which in 
due time was hatched. 



Poor Jessy never now went out to sun himself on the 
roof, or to pick tares and barley, which morning and 
night the poet's children scattered out of that basket 
which never was empty, without Blackbeard thrusting 
himself before him, and shoving him away, or picking 
up the very grains that he wanted. Again and again 
they fought, and now it was no uncommon thing for 
Blackbeard to tread upon Jessy's toes. 

There were several beams which ran across the 
pigeon-house. Jessy had his nest over one of them, 
Blackbeard over anther, and the mansion of the noble 
Dico and Dixi was just by a third ; and beside them, 
there were others, which, like public pleasure-grounds, 
had hitherto been common to every one. Now, how- 
ever, Blackbeard laid claim to all ; he even encroached 
upon the demesne of Dico and Dixi ; as to Jessy, he 
would not suffer him to set his foot anjrwhere but on 
his own beam, whilst he himself marched about here 
and there, up this beam and down that, with all the 
daring swagger of a bravo. 

Anybody who had seen Jessy now might have said 
that hit circumstances were embarrassed, that he had 
been over-speculating, and that he would be a bank- 
rupt some of these days, so careworn and dejected did 
he begin to look. , ^e no longer strutted about on the 
roof in the sunshine ; and when he saw Blackbeaid ap- 
proaching, he flew away. His spirit was subdued ; 
everything seemed gloomy and discouraging. The 
summer was past — the long, brif^ht and warm days, 
the days of his glory and self-gratulation, were over. 
The leaves of the sycamore were brown and curled, and 
every wind that blew shook hundreds of them down. 
The lark, the linnet, and the blackbird, that eloquent 

Eoet of spring, of gladness, and of hope, were silent ; 
e and the rest of his fellows were out on the abun- 
dant stubbles, rejoicing in the bounty of autumn. Jessy 
sate alone, and to him- the world seemed a dreary his- 
tory of oppression and discouragement. Blackbeard, 
who had neither sentiment nor pity, thought only of 
crushing the bird that he hated ; and he fell upon him 
on every occasion, and persecuted and tormented him. 
Jessy would now have given anything to be ouiet ; per- 
haps he now remembered poor Cravates with pity, and 
wished that he had shown him kindness and mercy. 
He and Crow sate together on their beam, and Black- 
beard swaggered about over his broad territory ; he 
was lord and master of the pigeon-house. He had 
humbled the pride of Jessy, but that did not satisfy him; 
and it seemed now as if he would have his life. Jessy's 
and Crow's feathers, plucked by Blackbeard, flew about 
the pigeon-house, and even in the autumn sunshine and 
among the falling leaves of the sycamore. It was a 
melancholy sight. 

Poor Jessy sate on the roof of the garden-house, and 
long trails of the gossamer-spider's web floated aroimd 
him. The garden was as still as death, excepting when 
the wind passed mournfully among the shivering leaves 
and scattered them down with every breath : or 
now and then when an app le fell on the grass from 
the old apple-tree with a dull sound, and then lay mo- 
tionless. There was something mournful in the gar- 
den, and Jessy thought of his own torn and duigy 
plumage when he saw the seared and unsightly leaves 
of the trees. His pride was gone, like the pride of the 
year ; they were both sad and dishonoured together, -i 

With slow steps the poet walked up and down his 
arden. An expansive spirit of love filled his heart. 



vhich was sedate rather than gay; for he, too, was 
thinking on many things which were calculated to 
sadden. 

All at once, amid the silence of the place and the 
melancholy of the fading and falling leaves, a little 
robin redbreast began to sing. Its song was low but 
clear, and tender as the song of an angel. The poet 
heard it, and as he was a real poet, he understood 
every tone that it uttered. It sang of the sweet 
uses of adversity ; how winter gives birth to spring, 
how death opens the portals of eternal life ; how suf- 
fering and son-ow, unkindness and ingratitude, and the 
hardness of men's hearts, bring forth love, and pity, and 
forgiveness in noble and pure natures ; it sang how 
that there is no suffering, no humiliation, no sorrow, 
which has not its compensation, and that in a hundred- 
fold degree, ifwe will only receive our affliction in meek- 
ness and patience and the submission of love. It spoke 
of angels that watch over the mourner, — ^that breathe 
into his soul consolations which cannot be spoken by 
words ; it spoke of hope, and truth and faith ; and the 
chorus of his song was still " the uses of adversity are 
sweet." 

The sorrowing bird and the poet received willingly 
the consolatory influence. Crow joined Jessy on the 
roof; but there was no more strutting about, do desire 
to lord it over others. They sat side by side in silence, 
as if they were waiting for something. And they were, 
but they knew it not. 

Justice and Mercy had in the meantime done their 
work in the pigeon-house. Blackbeard, the tyrant op- 
pressor, and his weak companion, Fkpsey, were gone ; 
their fellows would see them no more, and their nest- 
ling lay beside Jessy's and Crow's in their nest. Now 
was an opportunity for them to retiim good for evil. 

Jessy and Crow fed the young bird as if it had been 
their own. The poet's children told their father, and 
he explained to them all that the robin, had sung of the 
sweet uses of adversity. 



Ufterarg Xotice. 



The Demandt of the Age upon the Church. A Dis- 
course delivered on the opening of the '* Church of 
tlic Saviour," Edward-street, Birmingham, on August 
8th, 1847. By George Dawson, M.A. lA>ndou: 
C. E. Mudie ; Birmingham, £. C. Osborne ; Manches- 
ter, T. Forest. 

Mr. Dawsok has acquired great and deserved fame as 
a lecturer ; but, if he will go on preaching in his new 
chapel sermons like this, he will acquire far higher and 
more good-producing fame as a Christian teacher. He 
and his friends have built this association on the true 
broad pi mciple of Christianity, love, unity, and the 
natural equality, and the benefit of all, in opposition 
to creeds, and dogmas, and sectarian jealousies. It has 
always been an astonishment to us that Christian 
teachers and believers never saw in the conduct and 
the declarations of Christ, how absolutely his religion 
was a religion of tolerance ; how thoroughly of spirit, 
and not of opinion. When his disciples came to him, 
and requested him to forbid certain persons whom they 
found healing the sick and casting out denis in his name, 
and he replied, *' Let them alone ; for they who are 



not against us are for us,'* how i« it that people do not 
see that Christ and those over-sealous disciples repre- 
sent two very opposite classes. The disciples represent 
that class which has too long been the great and domi- 
nant class — the sticklers for creeds, for sects, for sal- 
vation by dogmas and opinions, by expulsion and 
oppression of all that cannot think as they do. Christ 
represents that class which is willing to think for 
itSL'lf, and to allow all others to do the same, who do 
not expect to find favour with Qod through the subtlety 
of their casuistry, but by the honest piety of their 
hearts; who rM% do believe Christ, when he says, 
to " do justice, love mercy, and walk humbly before 
Qod," are the whole duty of man. 

We thoroughly agree with Mr. Dawson, that the 
time IB come for a broader, more benevolent, and more 
affectionate faith. That Christianity is a thing to be 
preached to the poor. That the world is weary of the 
heart-burnings of Sectarianism. That every one must 
take the New Testament into his hand and read it, and 
understand it as well as he can for himself; laying far 
less stress on any particular doctrine than on the spirit 
of love and truth that pervades it. We must, as he 
insists, have a church that will allow men to doubt, as 
well as to believe ; for without this, there can be no 
liberty in the faith, and no mental progress : and in 
nothing do we more commend him, than for his faith- 
ful testimony against the pride of wealth, which gets 
into the most rigidly dissenting churches. 

*'Take some dissenting communities, and watch the 
conduct of the " leading men," *' ruling deacons," 
'* influential men," " liberal supporters," " men able 
to sustain the cause," "men who can advance the 
interest.'* Yerily, one would think it was a temple of 
money-changers ; there is a Mammonic sound about the 
thing. We feel as amongst those who bought and 
sold in the temple, and not amid the disciples of Jesus 
Christ. Must we not read out again to these modem 
Christians the severe description of the apostle James, 
" If there come into your assembly a man with a gold 
ring, in goodly apparel, and there come in, also, a poor 
man in vile raiment, and ye have respect to him that 
weareth the gay clothing, and say to him. Sit thou here 
in a good place ; and say to the poor. Stand thou 
there, or sit under my footstool; are ye not then 
partial in yourselves, and are become judges of evil 
thoughte?" 

*' So, now, with a rich man ; what making way for 
him ; what opening of pews, and offering of seats, and 
handing of books ; chairmanships, presidencies, and 
deaconships for him. The poor man m the church, is 
he not told to "stand out of the way," to "make 
way" for "influential men?" "Go thou to the other 
side ; thou only bringest me a greasy penny ; make way 
for richer men, men of weight, men able* to sen'e the 
cause and the interest more." Some of us know the 
working of these things ; we have been behind the 
scenes of modem religious life, and know its manosuvres 
too well to love them. We want more equality in this 
matter. We want that the poor man shall receive 
more care and attention ; though I believe, and say it 
in all sincerity, that there is a reform going on in each 
sect in this particular" 

Let George Dawson and his fViends stick to this in 
practice as in words. Let tlicm remember how many 
a fair beginning has ended by a sliding gradually into 
the spirit and the image of those they set out to re- 
form. We will say to them as William Penn*s father, 
on his death-bed, said to him: "Son William, if thou 
and thy friends are fiuthful to that which you now 
profess, you will make an end of priests and priestcraft 
to the end of the world." But, to be faithful, — that is 
the trial of men and of associations — that is etbbt- 

THINO. 
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THE POETICAL BECORD. 



"Ws have for some time proposed to (rlvc occasionally a 
Poffital Rsoord. Amon^t tbo oisras of progress in the 
irtiltitnde, none is more striking than the universal taste for 
poetry. As soon as the mind of an individual is awakened in 
him by reading, ho feels an impulse to write. All those ideas 
and feelings which break upon him like a new spring, are too 
delicious to be cooped up in hi5 own heart. To him they are 
new, and he has yet to learn from further experience that to 
others they are stale and old. Every editor knows in what 
masses this poetry of the inexperienced is forced upon him, 
and how difficult tt is to convince hbi correspondents that he 
can neither cope with the quantity offered him, nor regard it 
with the same eyes as they do. Yet, amid this mass of 
mediocrity, there are, ever and anon, signs of genius, buds of 
promise, showing themselves ; and we, for our part, would, 
were it possible, aflbrd a space for their unfolding themselves. 
The only chance appears that of giving, occasionally a Poetical 
Record ; and we have, for the first time, made the attempt, 
selecting such pieces as by their brevity a5sist our intention, 
and that arc by working men, or applying to the fortunes of 
their class. 

THE LOG. 

BT THOMAS WATSON, OP AKBOOATB. 

I was a nursling of untroddden soil. 
In dim primeval forest of the west 
I grew, and reared aloft my leafy crest 
Bemote firom men's turmoil : 

And when the spring had clad my branches bare, 
I waved them in the breeze, all blossom-lnden. 
And shook my green locks like a glecsome maiden 
Whose light heart flouts at care. 

And when impervious to the summer heat 
I gave my shade to worlds of fluttering things 
That stirred the air beneath my brooding wings, 
lH^th humming music sweet ; 

Then in my green recesses carolled free 
The merry minstrels of the listening woods, 
Wearying sweet echo in their solitiides, 
With warbling melody. 

And silvery threads by fairy fingers drawn 
At eve on my unbendhig' twigs were hung, 
But all unseen till rich with bright pearls strung, 
And glittering in the dawn. 

When the old forest heard the pealing thunder. 
And the rent clouds came rushing down amain. 
The hunter listened to the pattering rain, 
My leafy covert under. 

Sere autumn came, like death in fair disguise. 
Or like the dying dolphin changing aye, 
Her vtiriegated beauty of decay 
With tints of many dyes. 

And In her withering breath my branches waved. 
And every twig its leafy honours shod 
In rustling showers, till the cold ground was clad— 
With pride of summer paved. 

Cold winter cam^, I was a naked tree, 
Streaked with whiteness of his hoary hair. 
With wild winds howling through my branches bare, 
Like the loud moaning sea. 

And thus, returning seawns o*er and o'er 
In endless round bring blossom and decay ; 
But never more to me — or night or day, 
I reckon time no more. 

The spoilers came, the ruthless pionecrs.~ 
My giant stem, that bent not to the breeze, 



Fell by the axe — the crash of falling trees 
Was music to their ears. 

They lopped my boughs and launched me on the river, 
With many a Ufelcss log I floated down, 
Through mangled woods, by many a mushroom town, 
Leaving my home for ever. 



TO DEATH. 

WTwrrEX Drnnco thb zllxus of mt vifs.< 

[Our readers will regret to learn that the infant and the 
wife alluded to in our " Visit to a Working Man," have since 
been lost by that interesting individual. These stanzas, which 
ho has sent us, express his feelings, In anticipation of that 
sorrow.] 

O strike not, Death, thy fatal blow t 
O leave the cherished one below 1 
A little longer spare her breath, 
And I will bless thy mercy, Death I 

O turn aside thy threatening dart I 
Pierce not so young, so fond a heart ! 
Her soul, O Death I can ne'er be thine,— 
Her life is life to me and mine I 

Tass on, then, Death ; away I away I 
Nor on my threshold pause to-day. 
Fill not my happy home with gloom ; 
Change not my dwelling to a tomb I 



THE W.iNT8 OF THE AGE. 

BT i. A. UUfOFOaO, or BgUIXNOBAX. 

What wants the age 1 Heart-earnest men 
To speak the truth, the truth defend, 

Such on the earth we need again 
As God in ancient times did send, 

Men reckless or of wealth or fame, 

Of ignominy, scorn, or shame. 

The stake, the faggot, or the flame, 
Their only objec* God ; and truth their only aim. 

What asks the age T Heaven-given powers, 

The seeds of discord to remove ; 
To make this dtedal earth of ours 

A scene of aye-increasing love. 
To banish hatred, strife, and feud, 
And error's evil-bringing brood ; 
To gain the pure, the true, the good. 
To Join our struggling race in one great brotherhood. 



GO TO THE FIELDS. 



BT TUX SAXB. 



If thou art sorrowful and sad. 

And thought no comfort yields ; 
Go leave the busy, bustling world. 

And ramble in the fields. • 
Blessed NatuijB wUl hare sympathy 
Both vdth thy'sufferings and thee. 

Have fHends proved false ; doth for une fh>wn; 

And poverty depress! 
Ne'er, ne'er with unavailing grief^ 

Increase thy wretchedness. 
Go to the fields, and Nature will 
With pleasant thoughts thy bosom fill. 

If thou have placed thy youthfol trust 

U pon some maiden's love. 
And she regardless of her troth. 

Should false and faithless prove. 
Ne'er mope nor pine. In pleasures holy,] 
Drive away thy melancholy. 
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If thou h&re Men thy eheriihed hopes 

Like bubbles burst to air, 
Nc*er let thy manly courage sink 

In cowardly despair. 
Go list the lark's ethereal lay, 
'Twill soothe thy gloomy thoughts away. 

Kind Nature solace offers aU ; 

Gives joy in storm or calm; 
For every pain a- pleasure has; 

For every wound a balm. 
A mightier physician she 
For heart-ills than philosophy. 

Go to the ficldfi, and Nature woo. 

No matter what thy mood ; 
The light heart will be lighter mode, 

The sorrowful imbued 
With Joyous thoughts. The simplest flower 
lias o'er the soul a magic power. 

Alone, communing with thyself, 

Or with congenial friends ; 
If joy expands thy soaring soul, 

Or woo thy bosom rendu. 
Go to the fields, and thou wilt find 
Thy woe subdued, thy joy reflncd. 



THE NEGLECTED RAKD. 

BY JOHW MrrCRELt., TWK FOCT-snOEMAKEB OF PAISLEY. 

The laurels are green, though his locks have grown Li'oy, 
Who often and sweetly has sounded his lay ; 
Where, Scotland, thy streams glide away to the sea. 
Through vales where no slave bonds to tyrant the knee. 
In youth's buoyant morn with delight he would room. 
Where the deer has a haunt, qr the clansman a home ; 
The steeps, where the eagles repose, ho would climb. 
To lean where the clouds roll o'er regions sublime. 

But Spring must to Summer resign all her flowers, 
And Autumn's sere leaves hoary Winter devours ; 
'1 he joys of our youth will subside like the wave. 
And Hope 's golden dreams in cold age find a grave. 
And Time has revealed to the bard that the tongue 
^Iny with melody's blandest enchantments be strung ; 
Yet the minstrel, though hoary, o'er want has to pine, 
For oft hard is his fare who makes love to the •* Nine.'* 

Yet still, with delight, when the twilight Unigh, 
Aid eve's golden clouds gild the far western sky, 
lie will lean hy the stream where in boyhood he ran, 
liulisturbed by the carcM that asitailod him when man, 
Tiiere, forgetting his years, will the scenes of his youth 
Arise on his soul, like the visions of truth. 
And the tones that erst broke on his soul will arise 
0:i the wings of the wind to their birthplace, the skie]. 

But the shadows of night will his dreamings awake, 
And the time-weary bard his loved haunts will forsake, 
To lean by the hearth that Neglect calls her own. 
And sigh o'er the years that for ever are flown. 
Yet, sigh not, poor bard ; .a new morning is breaking. 
The grave is at hand and a joyAil awaking. 
When thy spirit unfettered 'mid angels shall soar, 
And old age and poverty crush thee no more ! 



But God bids Genius t9^t e arth, ^ 
And cast sweet drops in sorrow's bowL 

Oh I then, my boy, in whose bright eye 
Language and love portrayed I see, . 

Wake to a sense of right ! — ^thc sky 
Of knowledge hath its stars for tbee. 

Wake, and look np ! the grey dawn's light ; 

Want hath not blighted that which smiled 
Thy nobler portion. Mind is might ! 

And oft great-souled the poor man's child ! 

And struggle still, ye sacred fires ! 

Immortal soul, look upward — on ! 
Will He who gives them quench desires. 

Oppress the fallen, or leave the lone ?^ 

W^orlds may dissolve, and matter change 
Its form, its nature ; yet shall dwell 

In every sphere the soul's wide range. 
Crowned with a light ineffable. 



THE BOAST OF THE LOWLY. 

BY TnOXAS HAUniBOX, OF UVULFOOL. 

No knightly name my fathers bore ; 

No deeds of blood or shame 
In moaled tower, or tented field. 

Uplifted them to fame. 

■ 

In conscious dignity of raul. 

They did not shrink from toil ; 
They knew that manly hcarte could dwcU 

In tillers of the soil. 

Unknown they lived— they died unknown, 

Save to the neighbouring few, 
Wlio, ixx)r and humble as themselves. 

Their thousand virtues knew,-<- 

Their truth — their honesty — their love— 
And, when their doys were sped, , 

None were who knew their living worth. 
Who did not mourn them dead. 

Bise, laurelled warrior, conqueror, king! 

Rise from thy sculptured tomb! 
While shields and blood-stained banners bang 

In fit sepulchral gloom ! — 

Ill«e! count o'er oil thy knijrhtly deeds, 

WhW fame doth still emlure ; 
And say, cun'st thou make yuch a boast 

As those forgotten poor ! 
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THE POOB MAN'fi CHILD. 

BY XLXTJLBKTH HOY. 

The poor maa*s child — oh ! hear his tale. 
Wordless, yet on his pale brow stamped ; 

Bom, nursed, and fed in Sorrow's vale. 
With every noble impulse eramped. 

In stem experience see the man ; 

In woes the martyr — ^yetrs the ehlld ! 
Few care his Are of love to fan. 

Or train each impulse fond as wild. 

Man counts by weight of gold-dust worth ; 
And not by virtue's stamp of soul : 
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waauxm yoh btit. 

This p9U |«liitar wts bom in 1606, nrajr Leyden. 
His faAar wvs • miller, and occupied r mill on the 
banks oif Hie BJbine, from which he received the sur- 
name Yhi %jm i the Ikmily name was OerretiKr tlw 
miller, peroeiiiiif in his aon an uausimI depse of mhid, 
dcienKUied to inake a learned man of hun, wd aeiil 
him to atody at licyden. Bcmbiandt was linanrroinfiil, 
and drawing alone oecnpied his time. VUmng aban- 
doned Uteratnre, he pursued his artistieal studies under 

' ficvcrsl masteis for several yean, astonisliing them by 
his estfaordinary progress and powers, Pcsptsing aU 
'instructions of man, he soon euitted AflMterdam, when 
the laat several years of his iCb had been passed, and 
throw himaelf entiiely upon the inslractions of Natuie. 
:The old mill of hia Ihlher's, which he has immor- 
talised, beeame his stiidio, and theiv, cut off from all 
iuterooone wi|h the world, he iiwsiined himself for- 
Coticii, Bui be was not lost sight of; his coutempo- 
rarios with tare gsoerosity rled with each other in 
mak iuf hisnamewid<dykpowB» A friend counselled him to 
'carry a pietufo whica he had juat completed to the 

' Hague, where he met with a ourchaacr, who paid him 
down eoe hundred florins fbr it. He had gone thilher 
on fool, but ao impati«t was he to reach home and 

: comonmieate his good Ibrtune to his father, that he 
.took a pl*<°^ ^ ^^ *t'>fa-^vaggon, and thue escaped the 
fate ofCon«ggio. ReaAnndt would not erea anil the 
carriaiie lo lUnc, ao fearfVtl was he of losing his trea- 
sure. This was the epoch of Rembraodt's giesi sue* 
cess ; the desire of gam excited him lo labour with 
etill more seal and aaaiduity. He painted aeTeial por- 
traits, which obliged him to ^imt Amsterdam, and his 
succoM at length detemunod him to take up his abode 
there, Orerwhelmed with wori( and pumb, he hired 
a wasdiouBe, and had aspamle Uttio atndioi tiled up 
for his acholaia. 

Bembraadt hasing mow auapiud hiuiasif wealth awl 
fame, narried a hand s nwe young p eassn t of Bemsdorp, 
He baa often painted her portrait. It is to be seen be- 
Fide Us own in one of his etdungs. Rembraadf s great 
defect of character was his exceeding p eo dinem of 
gain, aud miserly diepoation. He was himself well 
aware of it: and although he made ao aUempt ai aelf- 
correction, bore food-lnnnouredly the iuifrueje of 
others oa it Moeu than once his nopQa, lo deoelTe 
him, hafu painted mouMr on bits of card, which he 

' fn^ecdily ^ickod up, yet UR the oflsaden unpuniriied 

. for their joke. Bendvaadt was a ipwal oddity oa naay 
|)ointa. He never took any oae as a inide, aad ia 
j)aintiag a piclure would oAea IfauUh wili the graaUwt 
care some nniwiMitaut pari of his comoattioa, leavtag 
scarcflly touched the armcipal ones. His a^y lo any 
obserratioa of auiwnae uai^irmiy was — ' tae mdure 
wasflnsAedwheataepaiaterhadiroompHdhedweaad 

' he had had in view.*' 

One day, whilst aaiatiag a Aunily ^^wi^. ^/^^^ 
leseu, B0UU 



was nearly esmpleted^ aewa was brou^t him of the 
death «f hia Ihvourile monkejr { he was geealiy grieved 
at this kMi^ aad ordering the oodytobe acnt for, he im- 
medistely, without paymg aay ramwd lo the family he 
had beea pam^ig, commenced mlrodacia|( the pot- 
trait of the wmmkm iaio the jdclttfu. Has ad d ition 
natuiaUy displcised the funfly, bat ha would never 
efface it, and preftnad keepiag the pidnre himaelf. 



This bvomrifte aniaial tiUiUB in our present iUustia- 
tion, which Is fkuia the elevua peacil ofBobertFleuiy. 
Rembiuadit had only oae son, Titus, whom he in- 
structed in his art, who never rose above mediocrity. 
At his father's death, in 1674, he inherited his 
great wealth, and many valuable pictures and etch- 
ings. 



TO THB WOMBB OF OBBAT BBITAIN AND 

IBBLAND. 

PELLOw-CoiTirTRTwoxBir, — An outrage is contem- 
plated hj the executive of this country on our com- 
nion nature which it behoves us all to protest against. 
With a woman on the throne, we have a peculiar right 
to call Ibr attention to everything which concerns the 
interests of woman, and, thorough her, of humanity. 

Mary Ann Hunt is now imprisoned in Kew(^ for 
murder ; but on the ground of her pregnancy, the time 
of execution is postponed till after her delivery. She 
is to suffer the long anticipated horrors of a public siid 
violent death, in order that she may give life to her child. 
She is to be nursed aad raised sgain to health and 
strength — for what ? To nurse her child ; to repent 
in the secret of her prison, and to be punished in a roan* 
nor that shall restore her to virtue, and thus to mrs 
two human beings instead of one ? Is that the bene- 
ficUl and wise object— an object worthy of an enlight- 
eaed age, of a Christian land, and of a nation on whose 
throne sits a woman and a mother f No ! 8ucb s 
meaaure as this is not intended ; on the contiary, sAer 
this unhappy mother has givea birth to her duid, the 
intention is to tear her from it by a hideous procen of 
public sUangulation ; after having kept her slive for 
months, and nursed her into strength, sfler the pains of 
matornily — to kill her. 

My countrywomen ! I do not lose sight of the guilt 
of tnis poor creatara. I am no advocate for 
murder, either in privato or in public, cither bv the 
depraved slave of evil pas^ons, or the hangman who 
depraves thousands by his murder ia broad dayli^t. 
But I have, by long reflection on the sui^joclv sad on 
the results of our past policy, arrived at the coadusion 
that official murder is no cure for private murder ; 
that the rope will not restrain eithor the knife, the 
hatchet, or the dose of poison ; that wo have no rUhl to 
take life by any means, or on any pretence, and that 
our 80 taking it neither diminishes criaie, nor instructs 
igiMNtnoe (which leads to crime) — while oa the con- 
trary, vioWce is the fertile seed of violeace. 

Admitting, thereftiie, the crime of this woman, and 
aaklttg fur uo exempticm £of her tnm any just suffi- 
cient, lulionsl and reformatory punishment, I cann<u 
he^ regarding, and fieelittg that you will regard witb 
me, the cool barbarity of the proposed poAponcment 
and aggravated infliction of death in this case as ooe 
nasi revolting to everv Ibeling of our natures, bm du- 
grmoefttl to the age sad country in which we irve, u 
tending to check the pure and benevolent feeling is 
which lias the surest hope of our onward progreai 
towards the wisdom and the blessings of Christianity, 
aad as violating two divine laws at once — that against 
shfdding hunua blood, and rending asunder a bofod of 
God's own knitting, that of mother and child. 

It appears to me that here is an opportnnit|r pecu- 
iiarly anorded us for bearing our testimony against the 
laager continuance of a revolting, inhuman, and, 1 tin- 
oerely believe, unchristian and criminal practice ; and 
I, therefore, my countr]rwomcn, retpectfully and affeo 
tionatelv entreat you to join everywhere, in your mater- 
nal sad woaianly ohuacter, in the following, or a 
ttimilar, petition, to the Queen, for the commutation of 
the punishment of this condemned criminal. 

Yours very truly, 

Maiiy Howitt. 

To Hbb Most Oa^mous Majbstt Qveex Victoria 

The Humble Petition of Mary Uowitt, and other women, 
Showeth, 

That your petitioners earnestly beg to call your Mf^esty's 
attention to the case of Mary Ann Hunt, wbo now hes in 
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the prison of Newgate, condemned to death for mnrder. 

That we do not approach your Majesty with any plea of 
palliation of her offence, or any douht as to her guut, hut 
we, in common witli large numbers, both of oar country, 
men and countrywomen, have long been convinced of the 
inatflity of capital punishment as a prerentlTe of crime — be- 
lieving, on the coutranr, that the direct tendency of public 
executions is to stunulate crime, and to produce, especially, 
on the minds of the uneducated classes, callousness of 
heart and a barbarous pleasure in the sufferings of others. 

That, such being our earnest conviction, we are, at this 
moment, particularly anxious to call your Majesty's attention 
to the revolting circumstances attending the case of the said 
criminal Mary Ann Hunt 

That this unliappy woman should be preserved for some 
months only to give birth to her child, and then to be vio> 
lentlytom away fh)m it and life together; that she should 
he carefully raised from the bed of her pains for the purpose 
of undergoing a pubUc and tenible death has something in 
it so repu^ant to our common nature, no less than to the 
benign spuit of Christianity, that we cannot but pray ear- 
nestly that the fulfilment of her sentence may be spared to 
this criminal. 

That we feel it to be a case peculiarly calculated for your 
M^jestv's consideration. That as a woman and a mother, as 
the chief woman of the nation and the mother of her people, 
your Majesty cannot be behind the greater portion of your 
female subjects in desiring to set aside the barbarism now 
impending over one of your own sex. 

That we beheve the moral sentiment and the Christian 
principle of England demand this concession of the ruling 

Cowers to the growing development of these qualities in the 
eart of the nation ; that we speak the sense of a large por- 
tion of the wisest and the best of the community, and that 
while no long time can elapse before penal homicide is for 
ever abolish^ from the British code, the execution of Mary 
Ann Hunt, under present ciroumatanoes, would be felt as an 
ontrage to public humanity. 

Year petitioners therefore eameady entreat, as a matter 
of Christian principle, of humane feeling, of deference to the 
best sympathies of woman, and from dl these causes, of the 
flonadest and most enlightened policy, that your most 
gracious Majesty will consider the case of Mary Ann Uunt, 
and moved by such consideration as cannot fail of influencing 
the wise and humane ruler of a great and magnanimous 
people, will mercifully grant a commutation of her sentence. 
And Tour petitioners will ever pny, etc. 

[N.B. — Any sheets of signatures properly written on 
09ie aide of the paper only, from any part of the nation, 
can be appended to the above petition, vrhich lies at 
the office of this journal, 171, Strand, for the purpose 
of signature ; or, if it be preferred, independent peti- 
tions may be got up throughout the country, and 
when complete, forwarded by post to the care 
of Charles Qilpin, Bishopsgate-street, without any 
expense, merely by leaving the case which contains the 
jHJtition open at both ends, — ^Eds.] 



FACTS FKOM THE FIELDS.— GAME LAW 

TACTICS. 

Bt Willum Howitt, 

No IV. 

Thb Huvt; OB, TBI Lavdlobd's PoW£B ahd tbb 
Labdlobds' Vbxgkakcb. 

The days of chivalry are over ! Thank God for it ! 
If there were ever any days in the world for whose 
termination the people of all nations might pray, they 
were the days of chivalry. With pretence to the re- 
dress of wrongs, they were full of wrongs and outrages 
that make tho blood freeze in reading of them. With 



the prond boast of honour, the sense of real honour was 
lost With the gallant boast of courtesy to women, 
what violence and abductions of women then abounded ! 
With crosses and Christian symbols emblazoned on 
their chivalric shields, how every principle of Christi- 
anity, peace, love, and mutual sympathy, were trodden 
under foot! All that remains to us from those times arc 
the ruins of robbers* nests, and institutions which, for 
the good of society, ought to have been in rains ages 
ago. 

On the tops of all hills all over Europe, the grim 
vestiges of castles bear witness to the trade of the 
knights and earb of the ages of chivalry. The Germans 
give them the plain name that designates their true 
character — Raub-Ritter, robber knights. But not only 
in Germany, but over all Europe, did these strong- 
holds of titled robbery abound. What crimes are linked 
to the memory of all those places! What dungeons 
are therein, some with holes only from the top, through 
which the victims were let down to perish of the slow 
agonies of hunger! What racks and instmments of 
torttire did they contain! What deep abysses, with 
wheels armed with scythes, and with other horrors, 
remain yet, into which the wretched were plunged, and 
dashed and crashed, and crushed and carved to pieces ! 
Behold thy monuments, O chivalry! and let no one 
wonder that we rejoice that thou art gone. But art 
thou gone ? Are there no other monuments left ? Ah ! 
what are all the institutions of aristocracy? What are 
the privileges of peers, the entails of vast estates, the 
law of primogeniture, barricading the power of tho 
oppressor against the just assault of creditors, and pre- 
serving the despotism of doss to keep down the aspiring 
heart of the people? What arc State Churches and 
State Offices, to be filled only by the feudal tribes ? 
What are Game Laws, filling our woods with murder, 
and our moonlight fields with blood? These are all 
fragments of the old mystery of iniquity. Till they are 
gone, tlie days of chivalry are not over. 

There ore no occasions in which the features of 
ancient feudality show more fully than in tlie atrocities 
of the Game Laws. George Sand, in the story of the 
Mauprats, has shown to what a late period in France 
the savagery of the robber knights continued; but they 
who are not familiar with English rural life can have no 
conception how much of it remains stiU even in this 
country. It is amazing what a curse those Game Laws 
are in the midst of us. It is amazing how they turn 
the noblest hearts into flints — how they corrupt tlio 
blood of the best — how men otherwise humane and 
enlightened are very Neros and Culigulas where ganio 
is concerned ; nay, some women, and young women, 
who have not only gone to a Christian church almost 
every Sunday of their lives, and prayed that their 
trespasses might be forgiven as they forgive those who 
trespassed against them, but have read whole wagon - 
loads of romances, and shed hogsheads of tender tears 
over them, and the sympathies they have awakened for 
virtue in distress,— even these, where game and poachers 
are concerned, are bitter as the northern blast itself. It 
is not long since we heard a young lady lamenting over 
a tame fawn that a blood-hound of theirs had killed ; and 
when asked whether they had not the dog des»xoyed or 
sent away, she exclaimed, *• Oh no, indeed ! Why, ho 
is worth his weight in gold in catching poachers. He 
will seize a man by the throat, and pull him to the 
earth in on instant" 

In this amiable young lady's eyes poachers were 
vermin; fawns only drew tears when their throats were 
torn out by bloodhounds! Let the very memory of insti- 
tutions perish that thus demonize the hearts of the future 
mothers of Englishmen! 

But, if we were to write the lives of scores of country 
squires, and of scores of lofly peers, what would be the 
staple of them but political jobbery in town, and poacher- 



huiitinic in tlio country. There arc men, who sit on the 
])ciiclics of tlic county magistracy, and doom poor devil 
sL'mcrs, of whom it would bo a very light thing to say 
that thuy ought years ago to have been hanged, if any 
men ouj;ht. Tlicrc arc old, wild, out-ol-lh«-way dis- 
tricts, and other districts not so very old, wild, or out-of- 
the-way cither, where the lords of the soil seem to grow 
up without any such idea as the opposition to their will. 
They indulge in the uncontroverted exercise of passion 
and appetite ; they arc hated by the poor, execrated by 
the virtuous^ shunned by their fellows, and yet mix 
with them on many occasions, and sit on the seat of 
justice. 

We don't deal with fables, and we will select a single 
specimen of the race wc speak of, — 9, race whose deeds 
can only be hinted at, after all, for they are too revolting 
for the purity of pure l^lnglish, but a race which will 
onlv end with the Game Laws. 

In the heart of England lived, not long ago, a mighty 
hunter. He had various old estates and old houses. In 
person, he was a very fine animal indeed, — tall, well 
built, of handsome fc;itures, and of surprising agility. 
His life, wliich from his boyhood had been spent very 
much amongst tlie woods and iiehls, had given him a 
vigour and ehisticity like that of the ancient heroes, who 
were glorified and deified, because they could knock 
everybody down. But his education had not been ne- 
glected, so far as money and colleges could educate him. 
He had been at Kton, and Cambridge, and could quote 
Latin, and talk poetry and sentiment to the ladies. All 
the ladies admired him to distraction, because he was so 
very handsome, and because, or although — we will not 
be uncharitable enough to say which, he ruined every 
coimtry girl that he came near. We don't say that he 
seduced them, for simple seduction was a mere trifle with 
him; he did as he liked, and regarded the gallows as 
only for vulgar fellows. As for our squire, or Nimrod, 
or NimA>us, — for wo must have a name for him, so let it 
be the last, — as for Nimbus, he was a very jolly fellow. 
He kept horses and hounds, and a brave table; he gal- 
loped over the whole country with half the country at 
his heels, — ^gcntlemcn, farmers, all sorts of men, mounted 
or unmounted. His father had left plenty of money, 
and plenty of acres; and he had plenty of strength and 
animal spirits, and beseemed resolved to live and spend. 
He ran riot, and indulged all the huge animal in every 
animal propensity. He eat, he drank, he sang, he 
swore, he got iuto debt, and then married himself out of 
it again. He married what ? — a fool, a vulgar woman, a 
creature like himself? — Nol one of the most gentle and 
intellectual creatures in the country. Why did she 
marry him? Because he was such a fine, handsome, 
jolly fellow, and because (as she afterwards said) she 
was bewitched. 

Well! he broke her heart, just as he would break any 
thing else that he came near; just as he would break a 
hedge, a pale, a horse, or an empty bottle. Such women 
should not marry snch men. Why do diey? 

Nimbus spent his whole life in pursuit of game of 
some kind. In the autumn and winter he was shooting 
and hunting, in the spring and summer he went into 
the north trout and salmon fishing. He had his eye 
always on some woman to ruin, or his cars were regaled 
by his creatures with the reports of such ; and all his 
spare time was spent in hunting weasels, polecats, and 
the like with his keepers, and above all in lying in wait 
for poachers. Jle hud a nice band of pretty fellows, who 
were always on the watch for these poachers, and with 
guns and stout little flails, that they could carry in their 
pockets, and one stroke of which would crack a man's 
skull as completely as a hammer would crack a 
wallnut. 

Such was Nimbus in his best days : and besides all 
these pursuits, he soldiered a little in the veoman 
cavalry. He did not like that much; for though the megs 



was very good, and ho got very dntnk at it, there was 
no flogging, and a great many fellows that, as euspeclcd 
poachers, or as sturdy boxers that had thrashed him for 
insults to their sweethearts, that he longed most sin- 
cerely to flog. 

But withal Nimbus was pious. He went to charch 
every Sunday, except when he was too drunk over 
night, and made all his servants, steward, tenants, and 
cottagers go. He supported the church as a valuable 
institution that supported the state, which again made 
nobles and squires, magistrates, and good laws against 
poaclicrs, encroachers, threatencrs of assault, and the 
like. 

He had, it would seem, a conscience, of nome kind — 
but of wfiat we cannot pretend to tell. It must have 
been a very good one, for it never troubled htm at all. 
He was always jolly, always on the best terms with the 
parson who was the most constant follower of his honnde^ 
and the most merry guest at his table. Nimbus lived 
as many of his ancestors had lived before him. Ho wai. 
a wild fellow, the gentry said, but then, what a cohhii- 
tution, and what an estate I Young gentlemen like 
hira would have their way. 

There were a good number of the young farmers on 
his property that were also zealous partisiuis of Nim- 
bus, spite of his running over their corn and crashing 
down their hedges. As to these things, why, what 
squire did not do so ? but then it was not every squire 
who made his young tenants his pot companions, and 
liked to have them crashing over their own hedges with 
him. These young men served in his troop of yeo- 
manry, attended all his hunts, defended his character at 
market and in the public-house, and as far as they 
durst imitated him in his dress, his oatlis, and his 
tally-hoing. 

Now amongst these was George Wagstaff. Geor^^c's 
father had a farm within half a mile of the hall. It had 
been in the family three generations. George's father 
was a quiet man who looked after his business, never 
went anywhere but to market and to church, and seldom 
came in the squire's way. W^hen he did he took ofT his 
hat very respectfully, and answered any questions very 
simply, and there was an end of iL He passed fur a 
very still, innocent sort of a man, and his wife for a very 
good, superior, and sensible farmer's wife. Besides 
George they had one daughter, Jane, who had been at 
boarding-school, and was said to be handsome. As for 
that, George was a tall, clever, and handsome fellow, 
and a great farourite of the squire's. He was a famous 
judge of horses, cattle, and dogs. He cut a fine tigare in 
the troop, and was a zealous pursuer of poachers as well 
as of foxes. George's great friend was the only son of the 
miller of the Abbey mill, Michael Corden. It was said 
that George paid his addresses to Betsey Corden. 
Michael's sister, who next to his own sister, was said to 
be the handsomest girl in the parish. 

Certain it was that the Wagstafl's and Cordens were 
great friends. They were always going to and fro be- 
tween each other's houses, which lav on each side of a 
great wood, called liaddig's Park, at about a mile dis- 
tance. This park stretched over some hundred of acres, 
covering the summit of a hill that was seen far otT into 
the country, and down which descended a wild, woody 
glen, along which the stream ran which filled the Abbey 
mill dam, and turned the Abbey milL 

The farm-house of the Wagstaffs was on the flat of 
the same high country on which stood the hall, amongst 
its old woods and moss-grown walls, courts, and out- 
buildings. The farm was a good farm, called the 
Reeves Farm, and the farm-house the Reeves. It was 
a plain, but good, old fashioned house, with capital out- 
buildings, and garden and orchard. It had a look of 
prosperity about it. There were ample slicds, and fold- 
yards for cattle, with straw racks, and turnip tronghs fur 
feeding cattle in the winter, and carts, wagons, plonghi. 
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in abundance under coyer. Hage bams bore testimony 
to the extent of the farm, and a steam-engine chimney 
showed, as did varioos implements, the modern improve- 
ments were adopted there. There was no lack of cuttle, 
horses in the stables or poultry in the yard. ^Irs. Cor- 
den prided herself on her poultry, geese, turkeys, and 
the like, on her pigs and calves. No one showed at the 
county-town market finer ducks, geese, and pullets, than 
she, or more numerous eggs, and young pigeons. 

On the other hand, the Cordens' mill was a piece of 
antiquity. It was one of those nesr.s down in a most 
retired valley, buried in woods, which ^'c so often found 
near monastic remains. It was supposed to have been 
the abbey mill for seren hundred years. It had 
ground com for generations of monks ; and when 
monkery was abolished, and The property became that 
of the family which still iniorited it, it continued 
to grind for them and all their tenants, as well as for a 
go^ part of the neighbourhuod. High banks, hung with 
ancient wood, and upland fields, farmed by the Cor- 
dens, shut it in. The largo mill-dam above the house, 
with its thick screen of fruit-trees, was a beautiful 
object, with its little island, its flocks of geese and 
ducks and its water-hens, that went to and fro amongst 
them with a flirting motion. Not far off, but quite hid* 
den from the house or mill, stood the ruins of the an- 
cient abbey; and flue ruins they were, now beautiful 
with hanging branches of wild roses, and with trees 
that had grown up in the midst of them, besides cer- 
tain very ancient yews that stood in the cemetery. 

The Cordens were a peculiarly quiet and hospitable 
family. They consisted of the same number as the 
WagstafTs — father, mother, son, and daughter. As we 
have said, it was generally settled that there was to be 
an exchange of daughters between the families ; and 
that was all the change that was likely to take place 
till the eider generation went to their rest, and left the 
ground to their children and grandchildren. 

Between the abbey mill and the Ileeves the road lay 
through Raddig*s I'ark. It was one of those deeply 
worn, uneven cart-tracks that have been the work of 
centuries, and lay deep between steep banks, and over- 
hung by trees. These banks were every spring covered 
with violets and primroses, and every summer thick 
with hanging wild flowers of sundry kinds. It was a 
cool and somewhat damp way; but there was also a 
foot-way, that went up another valley and out over the 
hill. This was a very delightful way, giving many deli- 
cious openings and dell views, and led by a very short 
divergence to what was called the Abbot's Well, a mo:jt 
beautiful spring, issuing out from the foot of a steep 
bank, beneath an ancient crab-tree, whose ivied drapery 
hung in heavy masses from its boughs, and the crystal 
stream thence taking its way down the green, grassy val- 
ley in rapid brilliancy. Hither people oflen came from 
great distances, on account of the reputed virtues of 
the water; and scats were cut in the banks of sand- 
stone, equally agreeable to the weary invalid or lin- 
gering lovers. 

The WagstafFs and the Cordens were frequent passers 
along this path. By it the youu^ Cordens walked to 
church, while the old ones drove in their taxed cart 
along the lower road. At a cross road on the hill they 
often fell in with the Wagstatfs, and walked on in com- 
pany to the church, and back also to the Wagstaffs, 
where on Simday the Cordons often stayed to spend the 
afternoon. 

Everything seemed to promise that the families 
would be rooted down on their respective homesteads as 
firmly for the next generation as they had been for 
many past ones. Young Qeorgo Wagstafl^ in particular 
was, a^ we have said, a great favourite of the squire's. 
He frequented his hunt, often shot with him, gave his 
judgment in the purclhvse of hunters, and could lend a 
hand to secure a batch of poachers. His mother, while 



she was glad that he should stind well with his landlord 
was not, however, without her fears for his morals. 
Many a secret and solemn warning did she give him 
against the contagion of the squire's vices. Sensual 
license and the bottle she dreaded, and depicted in their 
eflects ruin and misery. Above all, she mtreated him 
never to bring the squire there, or to give occasion, if 
possible, for his coming. Jane had been at fsciiool for 
some time after he came to the estate, but every one 
now noticed her beauty, and the anxious mother had 
not omitted to observe the glances which the squire had 
of late more and more cast towards the pew where she 
sate with her friend and future sister-in-law, Betsey 
Cordon. George treated her cautions as utterly need- 
less. The squire, he said, knew very well that these 
girls were engaged to two of his best tenants, and was 
not such a fool as to entertain any dishonourable designs 
towards them. 

But it was not long before the squire rode into the 
yard at Beeves to inquire for George. Once having 
done that seemed to give occasion to do it again. The 
ice was broken, and he was riding that way accidentally 
or coming on some business to George in a manner and 
a frequency that had never occurred before. In these 
visits, however, old William WagstafF or Mrs. Wagstaff 
were assiduous to go out to him if George were not 
about, and it was rarely that Jane was visible. Once, 
however, the squire came riding up on a Saturday, when 
all were gone to market except Jane, and now she was 
compelled to speak to him. Mimbus did not conceal his 
pleasure at seeing her ; he sat on his horse at the door, 
and detained her there by many inquiries and some 
compliments. Jane, who knew his character, and most 
thoroughly despised it, made every possible attempt to 
withdraw into the house ; but he put fresh questions to 
her, and fear of ofiending the landlord overruled her. 
From this day the attentions of Nimbus were more un- 
disguised. He would come riding up, fling the bridle 
on his horse's neck, and march into the house without any 
ceremony, inquire for Jane, if she did not appear, and 
if ho saw her would sit and talk for hours. These 
things did not fail to create a good deal of uneasiness in 
the whole family. Jane Wagstaff' was a young ^wman 
who was capable of creatine^ a strong sentiment in the 
mind of any man, pure in the pure, passionate in the 
licentious. She was a frank and fresh country beauty. 
Somewhat tall, of a fine growth, a pure and healthy 
complexion; a free and buoyant carriage, and a face 
full at ODce of sense, intelligence, and the most kind 
hearted beauty. You saw at a glance that no care had 
ever dimmed those large, dark, yet laughing eyes, or had 
shaded that roseate and delicious cheek. She was like 
one of the summer mornings that broke over her native 
dwelling, brilliant, dewy, fresh and fragrant as anything 
on earth could be. In her light and ardent spirit the 
most virtuous and high-toned sentiments prevailed, for 
she had sound sense, a fine nature, and had had an 
education above what many might consider necessary 
for her station. Such was not a woman likely to en- 
courage the advances of a married libertine like Nim- 
bus, but to resent indignantly any approaches to sueli. 
She, therefore, kept as much as possible out of his way. 

Her friend Betsy Cordon was of a somewhat different 
temperament. She "was timid, sensitive, and iuclined to 
religious sentiment, that found much solace in poetry. She 
was as tall as Jane, but of a slenderer figure, and of a 
paler and thinner cast of features; but there was an ex- 
pression in her beautifully-formed mouth and in her 
clear blue eye, that was full of a fasciuatmg beauty. 
The two damsels, who had grown up almost together 
from childhood, who had run as little girls across the 
neighbouring common to a day-school, and who hnd 
been at the same school in the county town, were mure 
like sisters than friends. They were ofieu tojrethcr at 
each other's houses, and were eoiitliuuilly i):!>->Ii:-; to and 



fro together or to see each other. The footpath through 
fiaddig's Park was trod by them almost daily in fair 
weather, and they woald often stroll along it, accompa- 
nied by their brothers and lovers, listening to the music 
of the woodland birds, or seated by the Abbot's Well. 

It was at this well, one summer's evening, as they had 
loitered there alone till it was growing dark, that they 
were suddenly startled by the presence of the sauire. 
They rose hastily, returned his " Good evening, and 
were hurrying away. But Nimbus seized them famili- 
arly by an arm each, and declared that he was not going 
to part with them in that manner. He endeavoured to 
persuade them to sit down again, and enter into conver- 
sation, asking them what they were afraid of? But they 
firmly, but respectfully excused themselves on account 
of the lateness of the evening, and with a significant 
look at each other, resolred not to separate, but to go 
together on to the Abbey Mill, which was near at band. 
Nimbus accompanied them, making himself as agree- 
able as possible, and asking whether he could not seeMiss 
Wagstaff home; but Jane replied, " That she waa going 
to stay all night at the mill." The squire on this took 
his leave with a familiar ** Good night. ' 

{To be eontintied.) 



THE BREADFINDER. 
' By Ehwabd Yovl. 
Cbaptbb I. 

In the month of April, 1831, a gentleman waited 
upon Mr. Boss, of No. — , Bedford-square, the referee of 
a young man, who had replied to an advertisement in- 
serted in the Times, for a person qualified to instruct 
the advertiser's son in the higher branches of the clas- 
sics and mathematics. 

"^ am very particular in the matter of testimonials, 
said Mr. Duncan, the gentleman who had advertised, 
" for I intend to give a liberal salary ; and the party with 
whom I make an engagement must bo quite respect- 
able, and fully competent for the very responsible situa- 
tion which he aspires to fill." 

" The young man, WilUam Harding," said Mr. Boss, 

IS very estimable. I am sure that I greaUy respect 
him. His attainments are of no ordinary character . 
but he has one fault." 

"And that, sir?— 

"Costs his virtues and excellencies into the shade," 
replied Mr. Boss. " He has the misfortune to be a 
visionary." 

"Ah! " said Mr. Duncan, " that is, indeed, a fault. 
A — a Kadical politician, I presume ? " 

" Socially and poliUcally, he is a visionary," said 

* n ^?' . " ?® ^P^'*^^ *^ ^°^ ^iadicsl meetings, and 
talks Utopias. 

"I must apologise for troubling you. Sir," said Mr. 
Duncan. "I wish you good morning. The salary I 
shall give will be liberal ; the party, therefore, must be 
respectable. I am your servant, Sir." 

William Harding, who, at the age of twenty-one, had 
married, for love, a portionless girl of twentv, sat that 
evening in the little back parlour which he rented at 
Islington. A very little back parlour— eleven feet by 
nine. Iii popular phrase, you could not have swung a 
cat therein. When his wife urged that circumstance as 
on objection to their longer remaining in it, he replied 
that he did not wish to swing a cat. To which, she 
never faded to rejom that she did not suppose him 
capable of hurting a dumb animal; still herobjccUon 
was vohd— o cat could not be swung there. 



"When I get Mr. Duncan's son to teach— " said 
William, on the night in question. 

" If you do get him ! " interrupted the young wife. 

" Well ; if I do ! " continued Harding. " And I have 
little doubt of being well recommended, Emma ; for I 
did justice to Boss's stupid boy — I will buy you a satin 
dress with my first quarter's salary." 

" I don't want a satin dress, William," said the young 
wife. " I am quite content with my present wardrobe." 

" Which contains two cotton gowns, and a wom-ijnt 
silk one," said Harding, laughing. 

" You forget, William," remarked Emma, " that a 
satin dress is but one expense, and that I should want a 
suitable bonnet and shawl to wear with it." 

"There are bonnets and shawls to be bou^t, I 
suppose," said her husband. 

" Oh, plenty of them, William dear," she replied, 
gaily. " One only wants the money." 

" Which I will earn," said WUliam. " I am to hare 
eighty guineas a-year from Duncan ** 

The postman's double knock resounded through the 
house. Shortly afterwards a note was brought in. It 
ran: — 

" Mr. Duncan presents his compliments to Mr. 
Harding, and regrets that, owing to the political 
opinions entertained by Mr. H., he must break oif the 
negotiation pending between them." 

Harding sufiered the note to drop from his hand. 

" This is Boss's doing," he said. 

" Blame yourself," replied his wife, peevishly. "This 
comes of your opinions about hanging. You know that 
Mr. Boss was more shocked at them than at anything." 

" My dear," said poor William, " I only echoed the 
opinions of wiser men than myself." 

"And very wise you are," said Emma ; " your wis- 
dom has lost you eighty guineas a year ; and I might 
have hod a satin dress, and a shawl and bonnet." 

" My love," began Harding. 

•* Don't love me," retorted his wife. " What had 
you to do with who wos hung and who wasn't / 
Eighty guineas a year, and now you havn't eighty far- 
things, and people will be hung just the same. Yoa 
have done a fine thing for yourself, upon my word," 

" Beccaria," said William, "was of opinion " 

" Oh, don't talk to me, of your Beccarias : send to 
them for eighty guineas a-year, and see what they will 
say. You are always picking up some fine name or 
other, but send to any one of them, and ask them for 
a shilling." 

" But, my love," pleaded poor William. 

" I am not your love, Mr. Harding," rejoined the 
young wife, majestically. " I might have gone to Mrs. 
Peasnap's next party — you may be sure she will invite 
us, and a pretty figure I should cut in a cotton gown, 
and my silk one is worn out, as you obsen-ed, — but 
your absurd notions, Mr. Harding, will blight my pros- 
pects everywhere ; and I declare that Julia Copperbolt 
passed me in the street only last Monday was a week, 
and it was only because you talked so stupidly about 
every man's having a vote, — as if every man wanted a 
vote, and as if I wanted one ; and if I'm only a woman, 
ha%-n't I as much right as a man ? And it was only 
because you talked so like a fool — and I could se« 
with half an eye what a fool you were — that Julia 
Copperbolt turned her head, and looked right into the 
baker's shop that we were pajsing, because she 
wouldn't acknowledge me." 

" My dear Emma," began Harding. 

" Mr. Harding, Sir, your Emma— yes, ill-luck to 
her, she is your Emma— is not dear to you. ^ Her purse 
at this moment holds nine shillings ; that is all, Mr. 
Harding, that your Emma's purse holds ; and this night 
you might have leen engaged upon eighty guineas 
a year, which," added Mrs. Harding, snapping her 
little fingers contemptuously, " you have flung away." 
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But, my lore/' said Harding, " It isn't my fault if 
thiB Mr. Duncan is so absurd as to believe that I can't 
teach his children Latin, and Qreek, and Algebra, with- 
out thinking just as he does." 

" A man who has his bread to earn," obserred the 
yoimg wife, " has no business to think at all. It is a 
luxury, Mr. Harding, which he can't afford." 

She sank into a chair, and burst into a paroxysm of 
tears. What was poor Harding to do ? This was ihe 
first 6cene that had occurred since their marriage. All 
had gone on so smoothly hitherto. But it was a sad 
disappointment, and William felt for the poor girl — 
she was but a girl, whose heart had sunk under it. 

The next morning, as he was about to quit the 
house, the landlady accosted him in the passngc. 

" If you could settle my little matter, Sir," she said 
— she well knew that he could not ; — ** I am sure that 
I wouldn't have troubled you, but I have a bill my- 
self to meet to-day, and where can we go for money, 
as my dear late husband used to say, but where 'tis 
owing ? " 

'* Ton must give me till to-monow, Mrs. Brandy- 
wine," said Harding. 

" If you could do it to*day, Bir," urged the woman, 
who had oYerheard the conversation of the previous 
night, and knew that only nine shillings was left in 
Mirs. Harding's purse, of which elevenpence-halfpenny 
went that morning for a loaf and butter. 

'* Upon my word, I couldn't," answered Harding. 

"Because, if you remember, Sir, the agreement, 
when I consented to let you the apartments, was punc* 
tuality — ^you must recollect that, and the week is 
three days over, which is irregular." 

Poor Harding, with dismay upon his countenance, 
backed towards the door. 

" And if you could make it convenient to suit your- 
self with other lodgings in a week, I should be obliged, 
Mr. Harding." 

"Very well, Mrs. Brandywine, I will," said William, 
escaping into the street. 

Wlien he returned home, he was afraid to meet his 
wife. He felt like a guilty man, because Mr. Duncan 
had rejected his ser^'ices. But she met him kindly, 
and told him that she had paid the week's rent, and 
had money enough to last them a month longer. 

" Ton have, Emma ?" cried Harding, astonished. 

" Don't scold me," she continued, looking into his 
face, with a sweet smile, " I — bend your ear lower, 
William — I pawned my gold earrings during your ab- 
sence. But we must seek a cheaper lodging, William 
dear, — ^we must have only one room. And indeed, and 
indeed, I shall not fret. Tou don't know how brave 
I can be, for all my foolishness last night." 

He caught her to his breast and kissed her. He 
knew not till that moment how dear she was. 

It was the time immediately preceding the passing 
of the Reform Bill. England was convulsed to the 
remotest extremities, and London was especiallv agi- 
tated. The news had gone abroad that the iron railings 
in front of houses in the suburbs had been forcibly 
torn up, and that the men in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and the Cornish miners, were preparing to march 
to the metropolis. Pawnbrokers, it was said, had ex- 
perienced a run upon their establishments for second- 
hand guns and pistols* The crowd that was daily con 
gregated in Parliament-street, and in the vicinity of 
both Houses, was so great, that members with diffi- 
culty reached the Senate. Meetings of the working 
classes, and of reformers generally, were everywhere 
held. Openly in Lincoln's Inn-fields, where the elo- 
quence of the orators electrified the multitude. 

" You will join us to-night, Harding," said one of 
the popular speakers, who visited him that afternoon. 

He dared not leply that he was engaged, for that 



would be a lie, and he was ashamed to confess that 
his defection must be attributed to his wife's influ- 
ence. 
" I will attend, if I can," he contented himself with 

saving. 

'" How ! are you growing lukewarm, Harding ? ' said 
the other, reproachfully. 

•' I am not, indeed," replied Harding, stung by the 
accents of his friend. "And, to convince you that I 
am as earnest as ever in the cause, I will join you to- 
night, and speak bolder things than any of you. 

He returned from that meetmg with elated spirits. 
His Rpecrh had gained him the notice of a member of 
Parliament, who was present on the platform, and who 
made him his secretary, there and then. With the 
first quarter's salary his wife was to have— it was a 
bargain between them— a new satin dress, and a snlt- 
able shawl and bonnet. The behaviour of Julia Cop- 
perbolt no longer preyed upon her mind, and she 
looked forward to Mrs. Peasnap's party with a stout 
heart. 

But what hope is there of human nature ? Tho 
member of Parliament had sundry conferences with an 
influential statesman, and voted against the Refbrm 
Bill at the next division. He wrote a very polite note 
to Harding, declining his future services, and enclosing 
a cheque for five poimds. 

"We have made a mistake," ran the note. "We 
cannot get reform in the present state of the nation, 
without revolution and subsequent anarchy, and to 
this I caimot consent, or be a party. Perhaps, in 
thirty or forty years, the country will be prepared for 
the change. In the meantime, I should recommend 
you, my dear young fHend, to moderate your political 
opinions. Take the good with the bad, and ours is a 
glorious constitution. ' 

Harding sat dismayed. His wife read the note many 

times. 

"Well, William," she said, at last, "you must 
follow Mr. Weathervane's advice; you must moderate 
your opinions. You ain't rich enough to have opinions. 
Oh, you're going to be cross, I can see. Poor me must 
never speak a word. But I will think as I like, and 
that's all about it." 

He pooh-poohed her gently, and with a faint attempt 
at pleasantry, reminded her of a favourite apophthegm 
of her own about the good fish that the sea always 
contained. 

" But they won't come to your net, William, sho 
replied, " while you go on as you do. \\hat are Oat- 
ton and old Sarum to you ?" 

The fish in the sea seemed, indeed, to shun William 
Harding, for not an advertisement did he answer that 
produced him any thing ;— not a situation that he 
sought for, did he get. The winter was coming on, 
too, and the strange fowl that were shot off the Batter- 
sea fields, told, according to the prophets, that it would 
be a severe one. They were now in one little room, 
and poor Emma was reduced to the greatest strait in 
housekeeping. Moreover, she expected a small 
stranger, and what provision could she make ? 

" I havn't even stuff for one little cap," she said, 
pettishly," and where are the socks and frocks to come 

nom?" , ^„ ,*-wwr'i 

" They are sold ready-made, ain't they ?" said Wil- 

" Oh, what a foolish thing you are, WUliam!" his 
Touuff wife replied. " As if money wasn't wanted to 

buy Uiem with." ^ , %. • »t 

"I forgot that necessary part of the busmess, 
observed Harding ; " bnt, perhaps, before many 

days " - . , . .v 

"You may catch a fish," said Emma, finishing the 

lenience fur him. 
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CHAPTER It. 

fiarding^s fatlier was yet liTing, tut tis wiie*8 rela- 
tions vrere dead, except one brother, who was in Aus- 
tralia, trying his fortunes there. Harding's father was 
a moneylender by profession, and dwelt in Finsbury. 
They parted to each other's satisfaction about two 
months before Harding married the lonely little girl, 
who was yet in mourning for her mother. He loved 
her certainly, but her loneliness won him more than 
her beauty. Ii he had been prudent, the world said, he 
would have remained single, for how could a young 
man, whose father would not advance him one penny, 
keep a wife, when it was only with difficulty, and by 
many privations, that he supported himself? 

Harding's difference with his father had respect to 
the profession of the latter. The youth's notions were 
strange and unsuited to the world. Have there not 
always been usurers ? But Harding, one day, read 
some letters of his father's, which he should not, for his 
soul's peace, have read. Tou may effuce the stain of 
blood, but widows' and orphans' tears arc indelible. 
When he had read these letters, he asked his father 
how many creditors he had in prison, 

" Three," replied the old man, without a twinge. 

"And how many post-obits do you hold? "pro- 
ceeded the youth. 

" Not many now, Bill," was the answer. ** Only 
two." 

" What is your interest ? " demanded the son, grow- 
ing bolder. 

** It depends upon the value of the security," said 
his father. " As low as twenty per cent. ; as high as 
one hundred and fifly. In Snooks's case, I had two 
hundred." 

" Snooks is ruined, ain't he ? " queried Harding. 

" He is, the spendthrid," answered the usurer. 

" And how many more hare you ruined, father ? " 

** / ruined ? They ruined themselves. Bill. They 
only came to me when the game went against them." 

Harding retired from that conversation sick at 
heart. He began to despise his father. He could not 
sit at meat in the house without choking. Was he 
squeamish in his virtue ? Let the world judge ; for 
he would now have been in no strait if he had not 
come to an open rupture with the old man. 

The winter had set in >^ith more than its accus- 
tomed severity. Harding and his ^ife had managed to 
exist by parting with all they possessed to the pawn- 
brokers. They had nothing left to part with, and the 
little stranger was daily expected, with no provision 
made for the reception. 

How very hard and cold and selfish is the world, es- 
pecially the wor.d of London, to the poor ! Every- 
thing, from ihc 8])lenduur of tine houses to tbc gaudi- 
ness of shop-windows in the better streets, seems to 
twit them with their poverty, as though it were a 
heinous crime, and they stood without th pale of hu- 
manity. I will ever say that our social evils are 
greater than our political ones. We bow before t he 
well-cut coat and the flounced silk dress, but the warm 
manhood, fresh from the Qreat Maker's fashioning, we 
look down on thcU, we despise t/uU, unless the tailor or 
the milliner has covered it vrith flimsy trappings and 
dexterously tricked it out. Fearfully and wonderfully 
is this man made. He has quick sensibilities and tender 
affections. His head aches as yours does, and his heart 
too He loves his wife and children. His rough, 
coarse, honest, homy palm, has offered laborious wor- 
ship in the early morning, when vou, with head buried 
in pillow, were the hero of absurd adventures in a 
stupid dream. He is your brother — ^your better, 



though your rent-roll dates back fbr centimes — ^torm 
better, too, radical reformer, who with coat of supers 
fine Saxony babblest at London Tavern and else^'here 
about Universal Suffrage, alteration of the currency, 
and shunnest, with eye askance, thy fellow>reformer. 
clad in fustian. Alter the currency ? Tes, but alter 
thy heart first : and know this, that of a truth, never 
was a proud man, or a man who scorned his fellow, the 
model of a good republic. 

We are all guilty, for. which of us will take the arti- 
san, in mechanic's dress, by the arm f And will the 
artisan on good wages hail the mere doer of errands ? 
Let us not fume about aristocracy. There is no aris- 
tocracy so repulsive in its tone as that which exists 
among the working-classes. 

Harding, now that he was poor and ill-clad, — ^for his 
better garments were in the pawnbroker's keeping, 
was browbeaten in turn by the butcher, the baker, the 
greengrocer, and by the man who sold coals and wood. 
The pot-boy at the neighbouring tavern treated him 
with insolence. Fine dames, the wives of tradesmen, 
scowled at him. The shoemaker who mended his boot, 
tossed his shilling into the till, as if it were bad 
mon(>y, and stared at him as if he were a suspicious 
character. The policeman turned on his heel as he 
passed, to scrutinise him ; and if he loitered at a shop- 
window, bade him move on. The crossing-sweeper 
bespattered him with mud, and did not ask his pardon. 
The very dogs, so Harding thought, copied the churlish- 
ness of their masters, and met him with teeth dis- 
played. It was no fancy, — the dog reflects, as a mir- 
ror, the character of his owner, and will chase a beggar 
till his legs are weary. 

" To-day there will be three of us," said the yoimg 
wife, one morning. " I feel too ill to get up. William, 
dear, light the fire, will you, and spread the breakfast 
things?" 

Harding obeyed, almost sullenly. 

" There is no butter," he said, presently. 

" No, love ; only dry bread. I am not himgry." 

" / am !" cried the young man, with a frown. " Tou 
think of nobody but yourself, Emma." 

" Yes, I do, she replied, meekly ; " but I can't make 
butter." 

" Havn't you anything," he said, " that will get it ?" 

" There isn't one halfpenny in the room, William," 
was the response. 

"I know that," he said; " but something converti- 
ble ? — something to pawn ? You know what I mean." 

" There are my boots," she answered, " I shan't 
want them for a month. You can get a shilling on 
them." 

He caught them from the floor and went out. Was 
tlie butter wholesome that morning, purchased with 
the young vrife's boots ? 

Such scenes as these are frequent ! — seek them in 
the next street, But, great God ! how th^^ demora- 
lise ! Preach away, priest, with " forty parson 
power;" — preach away, and duly take thy tithe ! Art 
thou harassed in the attainment of the difficult bread ? 
bread -finding in stem work to the most of us, believe 
me. Dost hunger and thirst ? Art cold o' nights ? — 
o' da^s, too ? Eats into tny heart the acid poverty, 
sourmg the milk of human kindness ? Turn the 
brightness of thy countenance from the well- 
cushioned pews to the hard seats of wood, where the 
poor sit ! 

{To b$ continued,} 
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THE MOKTn IN PKOSPECT— KOTEMBEE. 
Bt Williau nowiTT. 



Wllh BnothM joir, 
AU wd and drear, 
Keulf counled out « 



In the citf ; 

Fruit la forcit, food Ii 

Nothing that an coml 



Don't torgtt tho Ihouund dnliei 
la MulcbMtdr'i dniry ccUan. 
In holn. In huU, In bom uid b 
Seitlcr faoi ud Kalter Hra. 



Bring at Uboor that iliell u 



Brin; aA Ilopfl cnuw tDoro to chAim ni; 
Drinff PaotrEirn — and bring 
Back again tb; dangbler — 9fblid 1 

NovEMBRit, Bay (he Freach, la the month in vhich 
EiigliahniDn Imlig Ihemaelvcs. Pcrhiips so ; but, unfor- 
tunaiely, the I'rench, nuw-a-daya, oiiido ub Id suicide. 
Has tlic dcxpairing influence uf tfovembcr strelched 
itnelf aprosa llie channel ? Or, rather) where does not 
ihe influence of this gloomy month showitscirr But, 
not in fog and din. and rain and wind, that this 
depicssinf! influence resides. It is in the prospect of 
winter, with atl its suOeiings and privations. 
In nature then is nothing melanetioly. 
In nature there is no seosou that has not its charms. 
I believe that to healthy frames, and minds at eaite. 
there wilt nercr tease to be inspiring music in the wild 
winds of November as something that we love lo gare 
apon in Ihe gloomy strife of the elements. How much 
poetry there is in the sound of Icmpcsta aa we are 
seated over the etening lire. Nay. (he terrors of winter 
would be no terrors, if men veto well provided for 
(hat season. On the conlnry. all would delight, warmly 
riad, to rush forth into (he clear, eliisping air, and feci 
the blo[>d tingle in the veins at ihe healthy influence uf 
cold ;— ^wouM sally forth lo tho pleasures of skating, 
walkin);. riding;, or to the many duties which life in 
town and country presents. Who docs not remember the 
pleasures and active labours of winters gone as Bmongs[ 
the most delightful portions of post life 7 No, truly, — 
In Katun then Is nothing melancludj. 

Ood has framed us to draw enjoyment from every 
chfljigc that comes, and every wind that blows ; but, the 
fact is. (hat after nearly six thousand yeara that the 
world has stood, we have not yet learned (o live. Fro- 
vidence sends his sun B(il], (o "shine on the just and 
the unjuslj" he Alls the world with enough for us all. 
but we cannot learn (he simple lesson of dividing his 
blessings, so that each shall have his due portion. It 
is in our social arrangements (hat Ihe misery com- 
mences and that ths melancholy lies. Huge sellisb- 
ness stuids and snatches the portion of thousands. 
Every one is aniious to be, not well off. but enor- 
mously rich. The treniy of gain grows desperate, and 
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the whole machinery of society becomes not a machi- 
nery of bVHsings, but of mangling and destruction. 
The country is full of every thing that can contribute 
to human comfort; bnt the million, by some mysterious 
oflcct, cannot come at it. Every man is in the con- 
dition of Tantalus, — plenty touches his lip, but cannot 
be brought within his teeth. We starve, with ware- 
houHCH and shops loaded with provisions, and go half- 
naked, with manufacturers in despair, because they 
cannot sell their fabrics ; we have everything, and can 
get nothing. Care sits and gnaws voraciously at every 
heart ; he is the only thing that feeds. 

Never was this state of things so strikingly displayed 
as at the present moment. Who would not enjoy 
November, if there were nothing but the clouds, and 
fogs, and storms of Nature to dread? — they are the 
clouds, and fogs, and storms of social life, that over- 
whelm us with sadness. True, the flowers are fone ; 
the long grass stands amongst the woodland thickets with- 
ered, bleached, and sere; the fern is red and shrivelled 
amongst the green gorse and broom ; the plants, which 
waved their broad white umbels to the summer 
breeze, like skeleton trophies of death, rattle their dry 
and hollow leaves to the autumnal winds. iThe brooks 
arc brimful; the rivers turbid, and covered with 
masses of foam, hurry on in angry strength, or pour 
their waters over the champaign. Our very gardens 
are sad, damp, and desolate. Their floral splendours 
are dead, and naked stems and decaying leaves have 
taken the place of verdure. 

But, what of that ? If the heart be strong and sound, 
all the light and heat, the joy and the beauty of whole 
seasons have retreated with it, and in the very gloom 
and silence, the fogs, and winds, and whirling leaves, 
it flnds the food of intensest liie and the power of 
poetry. In its sternest moods, the season presents 
solemn thoughts, and awakes solemn feehngs. Qreat 
philosophical minds have in all ages borne but one tes- 
timony to the charms of its quietude. In the profound 
repose of the coimtry at this season, the mourner seeks 
to indulge the passion of grief, as a solemn luxury. In 
it the projector of some great work in art or litera- 
ture flies to mature his labour, and while hidden from 
all eyes, to achieve that which shall make his name 
familiar to all ears ? And to the poet, what is more 
affluent of imaginative stimulus and precious sugges- 
tions than strolls thiough wood- walks, mountain-glens, 
and along wild sea-coasts, at this season. The unusual 
stillness is felt through the whole soul, and the very 
dreariness, the mists that envelope mountains, and the 
darkness that broods over sea or forest, give wings to 
the imagination, and clothe the passion of the muser 
with all the language and the colours of sublimity. 

No ! tlirre is no melancholy, no sadness, there ; it is 
when we turn to the crowdiHl masses of livmg huma- 
nity that we perceive the sufl'ering, and hear the wail of 
wretchedness. It is time that we awoke from this 
delusion of selflshness ; that we made up our minds to 
be *' men and brothers." It is time that we set free our 
commerce, as God has set free his winds and waters 
from the foimdat ion of the world. It is that freedom 
tliat covers the earth with plenty ; it is our infatuated 
fondness for cunning schemes of policy, and wires and 
webs of restriction, that turns all that plenty into 
poverty, nakedness, filth, crime, and death by suicide 
and broken hearts. We are ingenious in the manufac- 
turing of wretchedness. We are pre-eminently success- 
ful in defeating all the bountiful intentions of Provi- 
dence. We labour night and day for a large crop of 
starvation, for a hoge return of bankruptcy. Behold 
the boasted science of modem times! Before men 
talked of political economy, they lived. They had 
roomy and quiet dwelliugH ; simple, but abundant 
tables; quaint, but cheap garbs; and in their Uvea they 
ei^oy«lan almost perpetual .poition of that peace and 



repose, which no wealth nor splendour can compensate 
for, and which the multitude, without winning the 
sp lendour, lose from the cradle to the grave. 

Let us abandon all our science, and return to the 
simple ignorance of our ancestors, who exchanged what 
they did not want for what they did, and were happy 
without custom-houses, long parliaments that benefit 
nobody but Hansard, or lawyers that open in this No- 
vember term a more terrific prospect for the wretched 
victims of a false state of things than the worst winter 
that ever froze. 

Well may the poet sing of the charms even of the 
wlldemess — 

" Where there's neither fnit nor plea. 
But only the wild creatures, 
And mnny a spreading tree." 
Man is his owu tormentor ; and it is only to the ouiot re- 
treats of the comitry that we can yet turn, nna regsird 
with a calm pleasure the remains of the simple puntiiits 
of old times. In large farm-houses many useful av<x*at ions 
enliven the fire-side to the servants. In some districts 
they mend their own clothes and shoes ; in others, repair 
smaller implements, as flails, sieves, etc. ; and it is now 
become a laudable custom in some to encourage reading. 
The cottager often by Aw fireside wil! be foimd con- 
structing bee-hives, nets, mole-traps, etc. ; and out of 
doors the spirit of activity is never greater than in this 
month. Thrashing and wintering cattle are resumed. 
Many operations of manuring, draining, levelling ant- 
hills and other inequalities, irrigating, ploughing, and 
fencing go on at intervals, as the weather permits. Tim- 
ber of all kinds, except that of which the bark is used, 
is felled. Gates, carts, flakes, etc., are made; and 
these labours send the husbandman with a great relish 
to the long fireside evening, and the occupations just 
mentioned. 

And November leads in winter. Snows of^en set in 
towards the end of the month ; and not only man, but 
the whole race of wild creatures have prepared for it. 
Moles have made up their nests for the winter ; froe.s 
have simk to the bottom of ponds and ditches, and buried 
themselves in mud and sh ep. The lizard, the badcer, 
the hedgehog, have crept into holes in the earth, and 
remain torpid till spring. The bats have hungthemsohes 
up by their heels in old bams, caves, and des(>rted 
buildings, and wrapping themselves in the membranes 
of their forefeet, doze winter away. Squirrels, rats, and 
mice shut themselves up in their winter stores ; and the 
dormouse has betaken itself to slumber. How many of 
God's human creatures would rejoice to do the same ! 

But courage ! Let us hope that all our striving for a 
better day ; all our educational labours, all our know, 
ledge and Christianity, will not be lost ; but that we 
shall as one man arouse ourselvee to shake ofi" the eviU 
that oppress us ; and that every man shall ere long be 
able at the approach of winter to exclaim — 
And welcome art thoa, mcluicholy time. 
That now surroundA my dwelling — with the toand 
Of winds that ruah in darkne9s~.the sublime 
Roar of drear woods— hail that doth lightly bound. 
Or rains that dash, or snows that spread the ground 
With purity and stillness : at their call 
Bright flings the fire Its fairy summer round. 
And the lamp lights the volume-trophied wall,~- 
Thought is once more enthroned—- the spirit in its hall. 



A HALLOW-EME CHANT. 

Bt William Allinoham. 

[ AiB. — Vnknotcn . ] 

I. 

Thk Autumn's fairy gold turns pale, 
And twilight closes fast and chill, 

And dirge-like winds, with lengthening wail. 
Moan low, or rise with whistle shrill : 
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In winter's night the year declincsi 
Tct gaily we that night receive, 
For thick with happy ttan it shineSi 
Its Hesper, Hallow^ere ! 
Fresh-dawning Hallow-eve ! 
Sweet, new-old Hallow-eve ! 
For what thou leert^ for what thou art. 
Thrice welcome, Hallow-eve ! 

n. 

It freezes ; but no frost on earth 

The seasons of the soul can blight ; 
Here bloom at once a Spring of mirth, 

A Summertide of joy to-night ; 
Though days grow eSiort, the fire's a sim 

That will not set without our leave ; 
Our hearts arc flowering, every one, 

In the beams of Hallow-eve ! 
Bright-blazing Hallow-evc ! 
Warm-glowing Hallow-eve I 
Far sweeter flowers than April's dowers 

Are these of Hallow-eve ! 

in. 

'Tis fruit-time, too ; who can may snatch 

Gold apples from the branch or pail ; 
But Fire and Water closely watch 

The treasure, as in fairy ta!o : 
And sure this is a fairy hour 

That lets the ghostly world retrieve 
A little while its ancient power, 

In right of Hallow-eve ! 
Mysterious Hallow-cve ! 
Weird-mantled Hallow-evc ! 
Much joy and pain have cause more vain 

Than ours of Hallow-eve ! 

IV. 
Heaven's stars were used as lamps, of old. 

The mist from future time to clear ; 
By earth-stars are our fortunes told, — 

The nuts in constellation here : 
Glimpse of the patterns, gay or dull, 

From which the Fatal Spinsters weave, 
Or work our lives, like Berlin wool, — 
Is caught at Hallow eve ! 
Love-sybil Hallow-eve ! 
Heart-prophet Hallow-cve ! 
A nut can hold the story told 
All through by Hallow-eve ! 

V. 
Now Love in cabbage-stalk can read 

Papyrus-wealth of mystic lore ; 
Or raise full-grown from garden seed 

Ahiunan crop like that of yore. 



(I.) In the game of " Snap-apple/* a lort of ehandelier is 
hang from the ceiling, with an apple on one branch, and a 
lighted candle on the next, and lo on. It is net revolving at a 
moderate speed, and yon must only use your mouth in catching 
the apples^—as, also, in diving ; when the apples float in a pail 
of water. 

(II.) Divination from the burning of nuts is well known, I 
beliere, over the three kingdoms. 

(III.) The cabbage- stalks are pnlled in the dark, and pre- 
dietlona made from their shape, size, taste, etc. 

(IV.) " Peed, seed, I sow thee. 

And thou that art to be my love 
Come after me and show thee T* 

(V.) This is a lady's charm. The sleeve of a shift (if I may 
be allowed the esprcssion) is washed with eertain ceremonies 
and hung to the fire : at dead of night, a phantom of the '* in- 
tended " turns the sleeve. 



To-night, beforo the wasted Are 

A temblanee turns the drying sleeve ; 
The treasured thought, the heart's desire, 
Takes place at Hallow-eve 1 
Yet truly, Hallow-eve, 
In love-craft. Hallow-eve, 
Thy magic arms with needless charms 
Our witches, — HaUow-eve ! 

VI. 
Come, then ! let none look sourly grave. 

Nor creak, this night, in rusty talk ! 
Let cares take flight before our stavo 

As ghosts at crowing of the cock ! 
How many things that are indeed 

Mere ghosts and shadows men believe 
The sole true substance ! — Men whose creed 
Despises Hallow-eve. 
Without one Hallow-eve, 
Or time like Hallow-eve, 
Of loving mirth, — how great a dearth 
Is theirs— dear HaUow-eve ! 



CAPITAL PrNISHMENT. 

By Fbede&ic Eowton, 

Honorary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 

of Capital Punishment, 

THK 0ALL0W8 COKSIDEBED AS BE8PECT8 ITS GKKEBAL 

EFFECTS ON BOCIBTT. 

No. IT. 

My last chapter went to show that the public inflic- 
tion of death as a punishment, has a most baneful and 
brutalising effect upon the multitudes who witness it ; 
and that it clearly tends to weaken that regard for the 
sanctity of human life, which it should evidently be the 
first care of a Government to promote. 

But it will probably be urged that although the 
immediate scene of an execution may be evil in its 
effects upon the actual spectators, it yet conveys a deep 
and lasting moral to the world at large. It mav do 
harm to those who see it, but it may do good to those 
who only hear of it. 

This seems to me a logic which effectually refutes 
itself. It is impossible to suppose that what is known 
to be injurious in operation, can become beneficial 
when presented through exaggerating report. It is 
most unreasonable to imagine that what bnitaiises the 
Eye, can moralise the Ear. If it does harm to the 
beholder by arousing a sense of sympathy for the cri- 
minal, it must do at least as much harm to the indivi- 
dual who reads the account of the scene in the morbid 
columns of a newspaper, or to the person who listens 
to a history of the spectacle from the lips of an excited 
beholder of it. Moreover, the admission that the scene 
of an execution is injurious, is a virtual surrender of the 
whole argument ; inasmuch as it gives up the only 
ground on which the infliction of death can be politically 
defended— namely, its exemplarity. Nevertheless, as 
the gauntlet is thro'^n down, I will not hesitate lo take 
it up. 

The fear of death, then, it is said, w/oiinJ to restrain 
the mass of men from committing the crime for which 
death is inflicted— murder. This is a simple question 
of experience, aud as such I will now consider it. 

I start by asking for the proof that the fear of death 
restrains. There must be evidence of it, if it operates at 
all. It will not do to appeal to the constitution of 
human nature : for we have seen that however great 
may be man's instinctive horror of death, he is not able 
to realize the idea of its infliction : and, consequently, 
that the threat of death is not calculated to restrain or 




affect him. To establish the position, therefore, only 
direct evidence will avail. I repeat the question, 
then, — where is this evidence ? Is there a man to be 
found who has been checked in his desire to perpetrate 
the deed of murder by the fear of suffering death on the 
scaffold ? Is there in the world's annals a single case 
recorded wherein the raised hand of the assassin has 
been arrested by the dread of the capital penalty ? If 
the restraint be so wide-spreading as it is said to be, 
surely there are some persons to be found who have 
felt it. But where are they ? Who ever saw one of 
them ? Who ever heard of one of them ? 

Brethren ! there never was such a case : there never 
could be. For this simple reason : that a man never 
comes to the determination to commit a munler until 
he is past restraining altogether. Every idea is swal- 
lowed up in the one all-mastering thought of crime ; 
and as to the fear of death — he laughs at it. He 
despises the threat of even hell itself: and if he will 
brave eternal death, how much more will he despise the 
momentary agony of the gallows ? Wliy he will look 
upon it (if indeed he considers it all) as the smallest 
item in the whole calculation : or else he will turn to 
it as the end of all his troubles, perhaps as the expiation 
of his sinful career. 

Or, if you will not go so far with me as to suppose 
that every murderer is under an infatuation which 
blinds him to the penalty which he is about to incur ; 
if you rather believe that he retains the full possession 
of his rational faculties, then I tell you he calculates 
his chances ; tliat he sees the majority of murderers go 
unhanged, and thinks, of course, that he will be of the 
lucky number who escape ; that he is buoyed up by 
those false hopes of impunity which always attend the 
contemplation and commisssion of crime ; that in addi- 
tion to this, he is misled by the exaggerated notions of 
the good which he expects to realise by his deed ; and 
that consequently, he finds the incitement to guilt far 
more powerful than the dissuasives from its perpetra- 
tion . 

In either case, then, the threat must fail. To the 
criminal of passion, it is nothing : he does not see it. 
To the criminal of calculation it is outbalanced by his 
expectation of impunity : it is too weak to bind him. 
No wonder, therefore, that we cannot find the man 
whom the fear of death restrains from perpetrating 
murder. 

But on the other hand, it must not be forgotten that 
every committed murder is a clear proof that the penalty 
of death does not restrain. Every man who commits 
a murder knows that he will incur the chance of being 
hanged, — yet he perpetrates the crime. This shows 
that at least the threat has no effect on him, — and if 
not on him, why on others ? Experience teaches us 
that there is a class of men whom no penalty can re- 
strain ; and it also tells us that from this class alone do 
murderers come. To hold out the fear of death to 
such, is, consequently, to endeavour to restrain the 
unrestrainable ; and will always prove, as it has always 
proved, labour utterly in vain. 

Were the position of our opponents a sound one — 
that the practice of killing for crime prevents crime — 
we should of course find that the countries which fol- 
low the custom, produce the fewest malefactors ; and 
that those which do tiot adopt it, are the most fertile in 
criminals. But, unfortunately for the supporters of the 
gallows, it happens that this is not so : that the fact^ 
are precisely the reverse. It is as unquestionable as 
that the sun gives light, that where Capital Punishment 
most prevails, crimes of violence are the most common : 
that where Capital Punishment least prevails, crimes 
of violence are the rarest ; and that crimes of violence 
increase or diminish just as Capital Punishment is en- 
forced or discontinued. This is no random statement ; 
but one which I am going to prove. And I beg the 



reader to notice that I do not confine my proofs to any 
isolated age or nation, but select eyiiience from the 
rcc'irds of all times and countries. 

If I were to ask what kingdom in Europe is the 
most ferocious, brutal, revengeful, anarchical, and 
miserable, I know I could get but one reply — Sp.vix. 
There murder stalks abroad at noon -day, and every 
description of violent crime is frightfully rife. And it 
is in this very country of Spain that executions arc 
more common than in any state in the civilised world. 
One person in every 122,000 suffers death upon the 
scaffold annually. And if I were to describe a state 
wherein murder is almost unkno^tn, wherein peace, 
order, contentment, and brotherly love prevail, wherein 
honest industry is every man's pride and practice, and 
wherein crime of every kind is rare, who would not 
tell me instantly that I spoke of Belgium ? Well, in 
Beljdum, the gallow^ is unused. It was employed 
there once, and then crime flourished ; but a wise 
government discontinued its barbarous exhibitions, and 
crime began to disappear. 

These are facts witiiin our own experience. Ilistory 
records many more of similar character. 

In ancient Bome, the Porcian Law abolished the 
punishment of death as regarded citizens, and the ex- 
periment was attended with increased security to life 
and property. 

In the reign of Alfred the Great in Britain, the 
punishment of death was rarer than it has ever been 
since ; and at that time, the historian tells us, a child 
might walk with a bag of money from one end of the 
kingdom to the other, without being molested. 

In Henry the Eighth's time, the gallows was em- 
ployed to so frightful an extent, that two thousand 
persons were slaughtered by it annually — forty every 
week ! and yet that very reign was Britain's worst 
period of depravity. The very crimes, too, which were 
punished with death, increased most awfully : — this 
fact we learn from many sources — one of which is the 
preambles to the Acts of Parliament extending the 
punishment. 

In Tuscany, during Duke Leopold's sway, the 
punishment of death was totally abolished towards the 
close of the last century. And after tlie change had 
been tried for 23 years, this is what the enlightened 
sovereign referred to says concerning it : — " Instead of 
increasing the number of crimes, it has considerably 
diminished that of the smaller ones, and rendered those 
of an atrocious nature very rare." Dr. Franklin, 
w^riting hereupon, says — " In Tuscany, where murder 
was not pimished with death, only Jive toere committed 
in twenty years, — while in B>ome, where that punish- 
ment is inflicted with great pomp and parade, tixty 
murders toere committed in the short space of three 
months, in the city and vicinity." 

Let me go on to remark concerning Tuscany, that 
under the influence of the French Revolutionists, Capi- 
tal Punishment was restored in that country, and that 
thereupon the crime of murder, and indeed all atro- 
cious offences, immediately increased. H. Berling- 
hieri, the late Ttiscan Minister at Paris, writes in reply 
to M. Lucas, Inspector of French Prisons — " I know 
that all crimes became less frequent when the pain of 
death was abolished, — I know that many executions 
took place during the French occupation of Tuscany, 
and that then crime increa.sed, — and I know that since 
then, while executions have become rarer, crimes have 
diminished both in number and in turpitude, though 
they are more frequent and more atrocious than when 
there was no pain of death at all."* 

In India, Sir James Mackintosh tried the experiment 
of governing without a gallows, and here is the result. 
In the seven years before the change was made, there 

• See M. Lucas, de La Peine de Mori, p. SdV. 
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■were twelve executions and sixteen murders; in llie 
seven years of the experiment, the mnrdcrs were only 
six ; and Sir James saj's in hischarpe : — " Two hundred 
thousand men have thus been governed for the last 
seven years without a Capital Puiusliment, and without 
any increase of crimes.** 

Lord Metcalfe, when resident at Delhi, wrote, that in 
that district they never punished with death, and that 
" it was in no decree necessary." 

In Ilussia, under the Empress Catherine, the punish- 
ment of death was totally abolished ; and as far as can 
be learned, with the happiest effect. 

Even from savage countries we learn the same les- 
on. In Messrs. Bennett and Tyerman's Journal of 
their residence in the South Sea Islands, we find that 
the penalty of death is rejected as unreasonable and 
wicked, and that murder is a crime almost unknown 
there. Captain Boss, in his " Voyages to the North 
Tote,'* tells a similar tale. 

But it may be said that all these assertions rest only 
on prneral authority, and that clearer proof is needed. 
Very well. Then I will present that clearer proof. I 
will bring unquestionable figures, recorded by state 
authority, to show that whenever and wherever the 
punishment of death has been abolished or discontinued, 
tlic crimes for which it was formerly enforced have 
diminished, and that the periods of fewest executions 
have always been the periods of fewest crimes. 

I select Belgium to begin with. I take forty years 
of its history— the years from 1800 to 1840— a period 
long enough to satisfy even the most fastidious objector 
surely. 

Dividing these forty years into eight successive pe- 
riods of five years each, we have these results : 

In the first five years, 1800 to 1804, there were 353 
capital condemnations, 150 of them being for the crime 
of murder ; and there were 235 executions. In the 
• ccond five years, there were 152 capital condemna- 
u.ons» 82 murders, and 88 executions. In the third 
five ycnrs there were 113 capital sentences, 64 mur- 
dofj, '.nd 71 deaths. lo the fourth period, there were 
71 condemnations, 42 murders, and 26 deaths. In 
the fifth period, 61 capital condemnations, 38 murders, 
23 executions. In the sixth period, 74 capital sen- 
tences, 34 murders, and 22 executions. At this junc- 
ture it occurred to the minds of the Belgian rulers to 
carry still farther the principle of mercy, which, as we 
have seen, they had already tried with success. So we 
find them next discontinuing the pimishment of death 
altogether. And now note the result ! In the seventh 
period of five years, during which death was never 
once inflicted, there were but 64 capital condemnatioite 
for all crimes, and but 30 murders — only half as niiuiy 
as there had been when death was inflicted but spa- 
ringly, and not one-seventh so many as when the 
punishment was invariably resorted to ! 

Will it be believed that in spite of these plainly- 
recorded figures, in spite of the fact that murder was 
diminishing just as executions were being disconti- 
nued, there were in 1835 to be found Belgian states- 
men (!) who maintained that "the greatest crimes 
were on the increase, and needed the example of the 
scaUbld to repress them ! " Whether it will be be- 
lieved or not. there were such persons, and by their in- 
fluence the practice of public homicide was restored. 
But wliat followed ? A further diminution of crime ? 
Fewer murders ? No ! — a great and immediate in- 
crease. Capital condemnations rose in the next five 
years, when criminals were killed, from 64 to 80 — 
twenty-five per cent ; and murders from. 20 to 31 — 
upwards of 50 per cent. 

Here, then, we find both points of our argument 
proved for us. When executions are most frequent, 
murders are most common ; and when the practice is 
discontinued, the crime rapidly diminishes. In the 



first five years, with 235 executions, there were 30 
murders per annum ; in the five years when there 
were no executions, there were but four murders per 
annum. What facts can possibly speak more plainly ? 

I will next instance FnA^rcp ; though from that 
country we shall get but a small result, as the infliction 
of death by the law has been very capricious. Still the 
facts tell the same way. In the five years ending 1829 
1182 murders were committed, and 352 persons were 
executed for the crime. In the next five years, (end- 
ing 1834,) the proportion of executions was very con- 
siderably diminished, tliere being but 131 during the 
whole period ; and yet so far from the crime increas- 
ing, we find the number of murders reduced to 1172. 

Let me now speak of Austria. In the Magazitie of 
Capital Pttnishment, the following passage occurs : 
** An intelligent correspondent writes thus : ' I visited 
lately the great prison at Prague, in which about 800 
criminals are confined. The Director informed me 
that since the accession of the reigning Emperor, no one 
in his dominions had been executed for murder. I 
asked, have murders increased ? He replied, No ; they 
have diminished.' " 

Lastly — for I must not trespass too much on the 
space of the Journal — I will refer to Prussia. In the 
five years ending 1824, 69 persons were convicted of 
murder, and 54 of them executed. In the next five 
years, there were only 33 executions, and only 50 
murders. And in the next five years, ending 1834, 
there were only 19 executions, and only 43 murders. 
Prussia clearly found that by diminishing the number 
of executions by two- thirds, the result was not merely 
a saving of human life, as far as the malefactors were 
concerned, but a greater security to society, inasmuch 
as the crime of murder decreased by one-third. 

So much for foreign comitrics. We have now to turn 
to the records of our own laud. We have seen that the 
** no-hanging " principle hiis succeeded wherever it has 
been tried abroad. Let us proceed to inquire into its 
success at home. 

But I must reserve this inquiry for my next 
chapter. 

(To 50 continued.) 



ROMANTIC STORIES FROM THE EARLY HISTORY 

OF IRELAND., 

Concerning the history of Ireland, there is an immense 
amount ot ignorance stUl existing, — iguurauce that can 
be removed, ignorance that must remain. This little 
book, though bearing a humble title, is calculated to 
remove much of the former. 

There are traces in the land, of commerac, wealth, and 
learning, in such remote ages, that the kings who are 
chronicled, seem to belong lo a degenerate period, and 
these flourished when the Euglish were iu a savage state. 
Eodach, suruamed for his erudition, Ollamh Fodhla, or 
the learned doctor, held the sceptre about 600 years B.C. 
After the lapse of 300 years from this time, (the account 
of which period is filled up with tales more worthy of 
being inserted in a collection of fairy legends, than of 
being recorded in the page of history,) a mighty sove* 
reign, called Ingaiue Mone, or " Hugony the 
Great, is said to have swayed the sceptre of Ireland." 
This prince sailed with a large fleet to the Mediterranean, 
uid he was, on account of his extensive conquests, 
styled, " Monarch of Ireland, Albany, and the Western 
Isles of Europe." Notwithstanding this preface, we 
require a large amount of credulity, to give his grandson 



* ** OutUnes of the History of Ireland for schools and 
families," Carry, Dublin. 



the respect due to an historical character. Ingaine wa' 
sttcceeded by his aon Laogaire, who was loTed throughont 
his realm with the warmest attachment. One person 
only seemed insensible to his merit, his brother Cobthach, 
who, having in view the attainment of the crown, resoWed 
to sacrifice everything to his ambition. He pined for 
envy, say the chroniclers, and soon, from the state of 
his health, became unable to go abroad. His brother 
little •^ispecting the canse of his malady, paid him fre- 
quent \iait% always inquiring tenderly after his health. 

On one «.. these occasions, the invalid, instead of 
thanking him with the courtesy which was due, upbraided 
hira for coming attended with such a train, demanding 
if he suspected him of any bad intention. 

"No," exclaimed the generous prince, "1 did but 
intend thereby to do honour to my fathers son; but 
since I have wounded his feelings, to-morrow I will 
come alone." The traitor's purpose was quickly formed. 
On t)ie following day, Laogaire, nobly confiding in his 
brother, came unattended, and bending over Cobthach's 
couch, tenderly took his hand, when the monster start- 
ing up, drew a dagger from under the coverlet, and 
stabbed the monarch to the heart. The throne which 
U)e assassin had gained by blood, be was resolved to 
secure in the same manner — and the murder of his 
nephew soon succeeded that of his brother. But still 
an obstacle remained in his nephew's sun, who was 
doomed to experience unrelenting cruelty from his bar- 
barous relative. Invited to a banquet by the king, he 
ate heartily of the viands set before him ; when the 
entertainment was finished, he was asked by his tor- 
roenter, how he liked it, and on his replying, was 
informed by him, with a grim smile, that **lii8 dainty 
meal hod been the hearts of his father and grandfather.** 

The unfortunate youth fell, in a short time, into a 
state of morbid melancholy; he refused nourishment, 
shunned society, and shewed every symptom of approach- 
in,, insanity. Cobthach rejoicing at this, inquired from 
bis sooihsayer. how he could complete his work without 
again steeping hia hands in blood. ^ Let a living mouse 
be swallowed by ii»>ii," suggested the adviser, " and tlie 
charm will be concluded." The counsel was followed, 
and the soothsayer's prophecy appeared accomplished. 
The young man seemed to lose tlie faculty of speech, 
and in that state, being rendered by the tyrant powerless, 
was committed to the guardianship of his relations. 

But Maon, or Labradh, 'for he was called by both 
names, who was reserved for a noble destiny, was con- 
veyed to Minister, where, under tlie genial influence of 
kindness, his strength returned, his intellect expanded, 
and he soon became " the flower of chivalry." So thought 
the fair Moriat, daughter to the king of Munster, with 
whose beauty the king had become captivated, and who 
oonfessed to her father their mutual affection. 

The king was in no wise averse to it, but declared tlint 
whoever won his danghter, must prove his noble birth 
by noble bearing. Labradh took the hint, and having 
bestowed on h's mistress a casket of splendid jewels, 
enlisted in the ainy o' France, then marching on a distant 
expedition. 

Stimulated by love ana »fnb:tion, he quickly distin- 
guished himself; the fame of his exploits extended to his 
native land, and in France and Ireland the minstrel 
celebrated his victories. One day a harper was introduced 
to the French court, whose verses on this all-prevailing 
subject were of surpassing beauty; and he strongly urged 
him to return and endeavour to recover his possessions. 
There was something about the minstrel which excited 
the prinee's curiosity, and desiring a private interview 
with him, he inquired his name and that of the composer 
of the song. 

** My name,*' replied the harper, " is Crafting, and the 
owner of these jewels was the composer of my lay.** So 
saying, he presented the astonished youth with one of 
the gems which he had bestowed on tlie fair Moriat. 



Labradh required no more, but hastily bidding adieu 
to France, he repaired to his native country, where, with 
a large army, which he quickly raised, he appeared before 
his uncle, "who was now," aays the bardic historian, "be- 
come, through the force of conscience, a walking shadow, 
no flesh being on his bones nor blood within his veina." 

Refusing to relinquish the throne, he led a nnaU body 
of troops to oppose his nephew ; but his eause was too 
unpopular to afford the sm^est prospect of success. He 
was defeated and slain by Labradh, who, marrying the 
beautiful Moriat, succeeded to the crown. 

Though possessed of his kingdom and his love, the 
happiness of Labradh was incomplete — for his vanity 
was mortified by the unnatural length of his ears ; which 
are described as having resembled those of ahorse. His 
hair was usually adjusted in such a manner as to eoneeal 
his deformity ; and that a eircumstanee which he eoti- 
sidered so disgraceful might not transpire to his people, 
his hair-dresser was put to death as soon as his business 
was performed. The person to undertake his fatal em- 
ployment was determined by lot; and it happening once 
to fall to the share of the only son of a widowed mother, 
she hastened to the king, and, throwing herself on her 
knees before him, petitioned for the life of her oflTspring. 
Her request was granted on condition that he i^Muld 
swear to observe inviolable secrecy as to what be should 
witness in the palace. The youth joyfully agreed to a 
condition which appeared so easy ; but, at die sight of the 
unnatural ears of bis royal master, he was so shocked, 
and so oppressed with the weight of the secret; "for 
secrecy," says the bard, " is ever oppressive," that he 
fell into a state of health which soon appeared hopeless. 
His anxious mother flew to a druid for advice, to whom 
the youth oonfessed that his illness was owing to his 
being entrusted with a secret which he was forbidden 
to disclobC. 

After having reflected for a few moments, the sage Ad- 
vised him to go to a neighbonring wood, and when he 
came to a meeting of four high ways, turn to the right, 
apply his lips to the first tree he came to, and whisper to 
it the secret The youth obeyed, and a willow was fated 
ti be the con/E</aM(e of Labradh'smisifurtnne. 

Soon after, the harp of Crafting being broken, be sought 
in this wood for a tree to make a new one, and acci- 
dentally selected the willow, of which he made his harp ; 
but when the instrument was put in order, it would sonud 
but one tune, which was thus interpreted, " Labradh has 
the ears of a horse." Many musicians tried to play on 
it, but still the same word« would ever sound. The king 
at length imagining that this was a judgment on him for 
putting so many inni>ccut men to death, avowed the de- 
formity, and never again sacrificed another victim to his 
vanity. 

This marvellous story ought to have a date anterior to 
that recorded here, and take its place in the fabul»us 
period or doubtful clironicles of Ireland. The auricufar 
appendages of the Irish monareh seem to point to an 
eastern original, either of the tale or the man. 

When the Phuonieians colonised Ireland, perhaps some 
relation of Midas's may have emigrated from Phrygia, 
and been the progenitor of Labradh ! 

So anomalous were the alternations of learning and 
ignorance, that in the reign of our Edward the Second, no 
vestige could be found of that learning for whieh the 
island had once been celebrated. In a country which had 
snnk into such deplorable ignorance, superstition, as 
might be expected, attained unlimited sway ; and neither 
sex nor rank were security against the persecution caosed 
by the accusation of witohcraift. 

These "Outlines" are sketched with much taste and 
judgment, and we recommend the volume not only to 
" Schools and Families," but to all who have not the 
means or time for Moore's more serious and elaborate 
" History of Ireland." 
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Fhkdkuck DoroLASs akd H. C. Wriqht. Public Fecliko vx 
TUB United Statss reoardixo Slavebt. — If anything were 
wanting to show us the hateful nature of slavery and the curse 
it is in a Christian country, this would be found most forcibly 
expressed by those good men who have recently returned to the 
United Slates from England. Here they have been accustomed 
to mingle with society, and address large bodies who deeply 
Bjrmpathised with them in their abhorrence of this moral 
plague ; but the moment they set foot in their native country 
they are only made more keenly sensible by this temporary 
intellectual case of the terrible condition to which it has re. 
dooed a large portion of publio opinion there. Frederick Dou- 
glass has been making a tour with Garrison, during which they 
have been insulted and persecuted ia almost every possible way, 
including a fierce pelting with rotten eggs- Frederick Douglass, 
in his letters to the Liberator and Antt-^aiofry Standard^ speaks 
also of the gross indignities which he receives on his travels In 
public conveyances and places of sojourn, on account of his 
colour, and still more of his exposure c^ the vile crimes and 
tyrannies of slavery In this country. We regret to see that 
Garrison has been very ill, in consequence,it would seem, of the 
harass and excitement to which this crusade of himself and 
Frederick Douglass has exposed him. The following scene will 
give a lively idea of the glorious object of the present Mexican 
war, as well as of the effect of slavery on tho human mind, 
which *' to be hated needs but to be seen." 
Extract of a letter just received from Henry C. Wright by 

Kiehard D. Webb, of Dublin, dated Philadelphia, September 

26, 1847 :~- 

'* No man can live here now, and not truckle to the slave- 
power and the pro<slavery sentiment of the nation, without a 
constant and most exciting warfare. I have felt as if a moun- 
tain were pressing on me ever since I landed. I hear on all 
sides from the living voice— I read in the newspapers continual 
boostingB of *< our republican institutions " — of " the land of 
liberty and the home of the oppressed!" Only yesterday, 
while travelling in a stage-coach in the State of Delaware, 
I had a terrible rout with a Maryland slave-breeder, a rich 
tyrant. He was boasting how the Americans would carry 
republican institutions and principles iuto Mexioo-~how Pro- 
testants were about to introduce Christianity into those dark 
regions of Romanism, and be the means of convejrting and 
saving many souls ready to perish, and plucking them as 
brands ftom the burning. I laughed him to scorn, and told 
him it was a joke that would shame the devil, to think of 
republicans marching into Mexico, driving gangs of slaves 
before them, to plant republican principles and institutions ; 
and of Protestantism going to plant true .Christianity, whilst 
environed with slave-whips and fetters and slave auctions. I 
told him it was a rich joke indeed, to think of slave auctions 
and coffles of manacled slaves accompanying the introduction 
of genuine republicanism and pure Christianity into Mexico. 
' Friend,' continued I, ' can you be serious when you speak in 
this manner !' * I am serious,* said he ; * but don*t call me 
friend.* * Why not ? are you not my friend t' *No,* he replied. 
* What are you, then !' I asked. ' Yomr enemy till death,' said 
he. * Well, then, mine enemy till death, are you sure you do 
not jest when you express such sentiments !' This query made 
him more wrathful tiian before. But such is the present feel- 
ing of the democratic party, and to some extent of the Whigs 
also. Their cry is, * Let us get Mexico, slavery or no slavery ; 
and let us spread our glorious republican iustltutions over that 
country.' Even the Liberty Party papers are chiming into the 
same cry. A terrible crisis is before us at the next election. 
The Wilmot Proviso will be the great point to which the atten- 
tion of all will be turned for good or evil. [This is a stipula- 
tion which has been proposed to Congress by a Mr. Wilmot, to 
the effect that slavery shall not be permitted to exist in any 
new territory that may be added to the United States by con- 
quest or treaty.] The South is organising in opposition to this 
proposal, and X fear tho Nor h will Unally cover before the 



ilaveoeracy, dthough the tenor of the proviso has been for- 
mally adopted by eleven of the Free States. Indeed the spirit 
of slavery is in various forms rampant and malignant amongst 
us. At this moment eleven men are seen in our horrible peni- 
tentiary, so vividly portrayed by Dickens, for assisting fugitive 
slaves to escape. Riot was ostensibly the crime of which they 
are accused ; but their real offence is known to be their having 
attempted to aid the fugitives from slavery." 

TxMFKRAMCx SoiaEX. — This soiree will be held on Wednes. 
day, Nov. Sd, by the members and friends of the National Tem- 
perance Association, in the National Hall, High Holbom, in 
testimony of the services of Mr. Beggs, who has retired from 
the secrctaryiehip. W. Janson, jun., will be in the chair. 

Elxctoral Lxaoub.— We are requested by Mr. Humphries 
Parry to state that this League did not originate with him, but 
with Mr. J. H. TuUet, of Norwich, and was established by his 
exertions and his alone. 

DismBss iir thx Manufaotuxxko Distmcts.— Distress is the 
great topic of the day. It is a singular fact that the country 
never was ftiller of all tiie necessaries of life, and yet everybody 
is suffering, and tens of thousands are starving. Money 
seems to have actually vanished ; great hmisea oome toppling 
down, and a frightfU winter appears to be before us. This 
i!« not the work of God, for he has sent an abundance, but it 
is the work of man ; and every exertion should be made by 
the public to induce government to call Parliament together, 
ut once to consider on the host remedy for this terrific and un* 
necessary state of things. Ireland, with its people turning 
out by tens of thousands at the sound of the bugle to demand 
and seiKe on food, can expect no help this winter ftt>m Eng- 
land, itself now entirely distressed. The vast population of 
the manufacturing districts has no prospect, without some 
stpecdy change, but of utter starvation. In Manchester, at a 
meeting of operative delegates from twenty-six districts, who 
urged the necessity of the manufacturers waiting on tho 
ministers to demand a relaxation of the money laws, it was 
stated that in most manufacturing towns the masters had an- 
nounced a reduction in wages of 10 per cent. ; that many of 
the mills were only working two or three days a-week ; that 
in Bolton there were firms that foi: years hod worked full 
time, doing this ; that in Preston only six mills wore working 
full time; in Manchester, thirty-three mills were standing 
still. Since this things have been growing worse. At Ashton 
there has been a grand turn-out, in opposition to the 10 per 
cent, reduction. This is a dismal state of things, in a coimtry 
full of food and wealth, and with nearly nine millions of bul- 
lion in the Bank of England ! But perhaps no place presents 
more stem features of distress than Warrington. We have 
received a Letter £rom a benevolent lady, in which she says 
that tlie number of unemployed operatives is 2,245, who with 
their families form 5,000 persons, or nearly a quarter of the 
population, entirely destitute of the means of subsistonee. All 
tho mills have been dosed for periods varying from three to 
eleven months ; and, when working at all, have done so on 
short time. Besides this, the fustian-cutting trade is very 
bad. In some measure to palliate these evils, an Industrial 
School for young women was opened five monihs ago, and has 
boon very successful : 200 females have been taught to sew, 
and a most beneficial influence exerted over them. This school 
was closed for want of fUnds, but is now re-opened. It is 
anxiously desired to establish similar schools for boys and 
young men. The success which has attended this measure 
makes the committee anxious that it may be adopted in other 
places. Any infornuttion will be gladly given by the committee 
to parties wishing to establish schools of the same kind, in answer 
to letters addressed to it, Post-office, Warrington. We are 
informed, however, that it is only with the greatest difficulty 
that the inhabitants of the town, under the severe press\u-e of 
circumstances, dan furnish the necessary subscriptions, and 
that it would be a Samaritan act in any individuals residing in 
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mor« £iT<mred dUtrieU, to ftmlih Maistanoe to m pniwiror- 
thy a work. The caM« of distresa, which hare been described 
to us as earning under the eye of the promoters of the school, 
remind us of the famine scenes in Ireland. 

Tns UxEXPLOTKD LxTrea-paasfl Paisrrsas ow Loicnoar 

Vt'e are rarry to learn, by an appeal pat forth by the committee 
of this trade, sitting at the Falcon TaTem, Gough-square, 
that for the last eighteen months, owing to tike extreme de- 
pression of trade, and the utter impossibility of obtaining em- 
ploj-mcnt, the Kufferings ami hardships endured by them are, 
perhaps, without parallcL In the hour of their prosperity 
they were not forgetful of the necessity of providing for the 
diiy of adverfity; and to meet it, established a Provident 
Fund, which, however, owing to the numerous calls upon it, 
has for some time ceased to exist ; and thus, houseless, half- 
clad, and in a state bordering on starvation, on which it is 
painAil to dwell, hundreds are now only enabled to subsist 
through the benevolence of others unconnected with the bu«i. 
ncM. l*ho Relief Committee, therefore, feel it to be their 
duty to make the present appeal to the public generally, and 
mure especially to the Utcrury portion of it, to enable them to 
meet the urgent claims of the unemployed. This is but too 
plain an indication that the prevailing stagnation in as extcn- 
i«ive in the publishing world as in all other quarters of 
society. 

The Mastlksoxx WoBKnro Max*s Associatiox ron thk Tao- 
Moriox OF Useful Knowlkdoe held its weekly meeting on 
Monday, Ocr. 18th, at the Princess Rojal, Circus-street, New 
Itoad, Mr. Godwin in )he chair. Several kind gifts of books, 
&c., were recdvod, and five new members proposed. Mr. Han- 
cock proposed, and Mr. Anderson seconded, that " Howitt's 

Journal " bo taken in by the Society. Carried The Com- 

mittee avail themselves of this medium for thanking those per- 
sons who have rendered them assistance, and beg to state that 
any donation will bo gratefully acknowledged, in order that 
they may have the means of extending and diifusing in this 
vast and populous neighbourhood such useful and instructive 
information as will tend to the enlightenment of the public 
mind. Meetings on Monday evenings at eight o'clock. 

Pbopossd Waushovsrs for the Goods of the Foon Duanco 
Tjf Kia AccKPAJccE OF Im-dooe Reuep puom the Pauisu. — A be- 
nevolent correspondent at 8toke Newington sui^gesta this plan, 
in order to obviate the reluctance of the poor to accept in-door 
relief in their distress. They assert truly, that if their few 
goods are sold they arc rukied ; they never can replace them ; 
ihcy are pauperised for ever. Now it is highly desirable that 
thix >>hould be prevented on all accounts ; and wo therefore 
have much pleasure in giving publicity to the humane sugges- 
tion, that in each parish there nhould be a warehouitc main- 
tained by subscription, in which the poor could dcjiosit their 
few goods while they acccptsd temporary relief wljcn out of 
work. Our corrcfipondent snys truly that the honest poor 
suffer astonishing dlHtress rather than sacrifice their few chat- 
tels, and the hope of a speedy rrturn to a home of their own. 

I'OPVLAB PboobKss AT 8t. Ma&t Cn^vY, IN Ke^t. — At the 
dose of the last year a library and scientific institution was 
established here, through the influence of the proprietors of the 
largo paper-mills, W. Joynson, Esq., and T. H. Smith, Esq. 
Viscount Sidney was elected patron, and Joseph Berens, ICsq,, 
prcHldent. A hundred pounds have been spent on books, of 
which there are already nearly twelve hundred volumes. New 
premises have been erected for the use of this excellent insti- 
tution for the industrial classes. 

To prepare the population for the full advantage of sneh an 
Institution, however, there needed a school; and Mr. Joynson, 
the proprietor of the paper-mills already mentioned, purchased 
and appropriated a large and eligible building for a Sunday 
Srhool^ and engaged entirely at his own expense a master, to 
live on the premises, and superintend the practical working of 
thiv institution, which bears the title of the Chrittian Sunday 
SehuQl and Mdutxitumal Itutitute. No sectarian principle is ad- 
mitted into its management, Sunday School teachers and older 
scholars of Day and Sunday Schools are at liberty to avail them- 
selwM of the advantages of the institution. In these advantages 
are oomprlsed morning and evening classes, conducted by the 
superintendent, Mr. J. S. Featherttone, and Bir. Sawera, an in- 
telligent person employed in Mr. Joynaon's mills ; a geogra- 
phical class by Mr. Atkins, a British School teacher at Orping- 
ton ; aad a loeml moaio elaas on Hullah*6 plan, led by a true 
friend of tte people, Mr. Joha Kogora. 



There are, also, bible elaasea, leetnrea, the library, a : 
of natural and artificial curiositiea, with every Beans of teach* 
ing by mapa, pictures, diagrams, modela, eCe. In abort, thia 
admirable institution may be truly called a Pkoplbs* CWXcye. 
To the advantages of sneh a college are added numrrona reli- 
gions advantages, for those who deaire to avail themaelvm of 
them, in preaching, and prayer and other meetings of devo- 
tion. The whole presents a noble example for the imitation of 
gentlemen, and particularly of manufacturers ; and if soch 
an institution were attached to every great establishmnit 
where many operatives are employed, we should soon see not 
only the children educated, but that thoae who felt their odoe«. 
tional deficiencies would prize the opportunity afforded to 
advance themselves in a better knowledge, in history, 
morals, mu^ic, drawing, mechanics, and in domestie, as well 
OS political economy. May wo have the foundation of nmnf 
such to record. 

Philosophical Doxestic Ecostoxt.— P^pmeiifA, Oef. 1S.~- 
The wettiny ofeoaU Is very false economy, as, though they b«m 
slower, a great deal of heat is wasted in drying, and carried off 
in the steam. 

It is/aite economy too to purchase moist sugar, for a half 
pound of pure refined sugar gives more sweetnees than one 
pound of raw. A slight trial in coffee will prove this. 

In airing rooms, both the upper and lower ports of the 
window should be opened, as the bad and heated air, from ita 
lightness, will pass out at the top, and the tnth cool air eone 
in at the bottom. 

A blanket is a cooler covering than a sheet in sominer, 
because it allows the perspiration to escape. Sheets feel cooler 
at first, because they carry off the heat of the body quicker ; 
but when they become as warm as the body, they feel wanner, 
by confining the perspiration. 

Boast meat is more nutritious than boiled, as in boiling the 
gelatine is extracted, and dissolved in the water. 

Cofpe should never bo boiled, as boiling extracts and dis- 
pels the fine aromatic oil, which gives it flavour and atrength. 
It should be made by pouring boiling water through ooAbe in 
a strainer. 

fVrUiny paper dipped in brandy is often used for ooTering 
preserves and jams; but it has a bad effect, as the spirit aoon 
evaporates, and the moisture which remains prodooes moui- 
dinesB. 

Measuring Medicine by Drops is very fallacious, as the 
sixes of the drops vary, both with the consistence of the fluid 
and the sixe of the lip of the vessel. 

Hot wattr should never be poured into glass vcsaels till they 
arc moderately warmed with tepid water, as the sudden cx- 
puusinn of the bottom by the boat of the water has a tendency 
to force it fram the sides Thin vessels are better able to en- 
dure sudden extremes of heat and culd thaa thick ones, be- 
cause they are sooner heated through their thickness, and oon- 
sequcnlJy expanded equally. 
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THE COMING FOOTSTEP. 

Cegioncd bi T. F. lUsaoALL, Esq. 



-My flullcdng bcart ii flllFd mitl 
The njKhUni^o bc^a her eon?. 

Tht villdgc clock is Xriklnit cighl 
I cin't thiuk irlij' he etip to liM! 



Tlutiui huTeochcd the tTMltm hill, 

And If he come bclore it Kt, 
Then hcsTcn uid right are wllh nB bUU ; 

luinks, 11 sinks! he com» not jet 
Bat whit put) doubt irilhin my hnat 



Uj dtlTMt hope In lite g 
Itinl it In: bedUnlnth' 
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FACTS FHOM THE FIELDS.— GAME LAW 

TACTICS. 
By William Howitt. 

No. V. 

Thb Huvt; OB, THB Lavclobd's Powbb AFD TBI 
Lavdlobdb' Ybbobavci. 

From this day the young friends never ventured alone 
across Baddig's Park, nor even together in the evening ; 
but in the day-time itself they found themselves more 
than once accosted suddenly by the squire, who seemed 
to springout of the ground, and was not got clear of with- 
out much difficnltv. On one occasion, the two damsels 
had reached the Abbot's Well, and had sate down there 
to talk over something of particular interest to them. 
It was on an autumn aflemoon. As they parted, 
Betsy Cordon had scarcely disappeared in the footpath, 
descending towards the mill, while Jane ascended up 
the little dell towards the higher and open ground, 
when she was startled by a rustling in the hazel buKhes, 
and out stepped Nimbus, gim in hand. At sight of 
him Jane replied hastily to his " How do you do T* and 
was passing briskly on, when he seized her by the arm, 
and endeavoured to detain her. Freeing herself from 
his grasp by a sudden start, she took to her heeU and 
ran. She was fleet of foot as strong of frame, and fear 
giivc wings to her speed. But Nimbus sprang as fleetly 
after her, and to her horror she saw Black Beardall, the 
most ill-looking and ill-favoured of the squire's keep- 
ers, step from beneath a tree, across her path, and 
cla5q)ing her in his arms, said, " Kot so fast, my pretty 
bird. The squire is a sure hand at all kinds of game !" 
Jane gave a shriek of horror, but in the next instant 
she found herself in the arms of Nimbus, and the keeper 
with a devilish leer turn on his heel and retire to a dis- 
tance on her homeward path. The spirit of Jane Wag- 
staff", spite of her situation, rose proudly within her, 
and turning towards Nimbus, she said, boldly, " Sir ! 
what is the meaning of this ? Permit me to pass on." 
"Anon !" said Nimbus, endeavouring to imprint a kiss 
on her lips, which, however, she repelled by a very un- 
ceremonious slap in the face, and an indignant, " No, 
sir!" Once more she endeavoured to rush past him 
down the valley, but with a loud laugh. Nimbus caught 
her round the waist, and pointed down the path, 
where also stood another keeper beneath the boui^ of 
the wood. Alarm of the most dreadful kind now seized 
the unhappy girl. She assumed a stem and dig- 
nified air and tone, and insisted on being allowed to 
pass on. But the only answer on the part of Nimbus 
was to seize her more firmly. A desperate struggle 
ensued. Shriek after shriek the terrified yet self-pos- 
sessed damsel sent forth, that it might reach some 
woodman, or some passer on the footpath. She defended 
herself with a vigour that evidently amazed her be- 
trayer ; and in a fortunate moment espying a dog-whip 
in an outer pocket of his shooting-jacket, she plucked 
it forth, and his hat having fallen off in the struggle, 
she dealt him a blow with the heavy end on his tem- 
ples, which made him relax his grasp, and reel back- 
wards. In an instant she darted amongst the bushes, 
and plunged forward "with a frantic fury. She heard 
the keepers call to each other, and knew that they would 
give chace. But she knew, too, that she was not so far 
from the lower road, and the Abbey mill, but that she 
might hope to reach one first, and then pretty certiiinly 
the other, before these fellows should have given the 
necessary assistance to their fallen master. On she 
w( n% but soon found that one, at least, of the btise 
keepers was in pursuit of her. She heard his rapid 



crash through the underwood ; she heard his pantlns; 
respiration as he ran, and conceiving that the noise 
of the parting boughs directed him in his chase of her, 
she took such a course as presented a clear opening, 
stooping and diving, as it were, beneath the thick 
branches, and beneaUi the dense hazels. But, spite of 
her care, the rapid steps and hard breathing of the pur- 
suer came ever nearer. She stood to consider what 
she should do ; and instinctively screening herself from 
view In the dense and soft verdtire of a mass of willows, 
she saw Black Beardall rush past. It was evident that 
he was hurrying to intercept her escape to the mill. 
Quick as thought, therefore, she took A direction to- 
wards the footpath, reached it, darted across it, and got 
into the underwood on the other side. Here, feeling 
that no pursuit would be dreamt of, she more leisurely 
threaded her way, taking a circuit so SS to reach the 
ruins of the Abbey below the mill. Once in light of 
these hoary walls, she felt herself comparatively safe, 
for within them lived the head labourer of the (arm, 
and springing over a low part of the Irall from the 
wood, she nished into the cottage, and cloeed the 
door behind her, locking and bolting it In the same 
instant, to the no little astonishment and terror of the 
labourer's wife. 

The good woman, if astonished at this sudden appa- 
rition and frantic action, was still more so, when she 
contemplated more closely Jane WagstaflTs appear- 
ance. Her clothes torn to rags ; her face flushed tad 
bleeding, from the lashing and scratching of the brittches 
and briars of the wood, she sunk into a chair, Bnd 9%* 
claiming, "Oh, my God!" faintecV away. The poor 
woman in the utmost terror endeavoured to recall her 
to some consciousness ; and was not long in ettoceed- 
ing. Jane bade her not be terrified, but to keep the 
door fast till they had ascertained that the Way wa« 
clear to the mill. This once certain^ she bade the 
dame accompany her, and with a hurried flight she 
gained the miller's door, and darting into (he house, 
created as much astonishment there as she had done in 
the labourer's cottage. 

It may be imagined what consternation and What in- 
dignation this adventure occasioned at both the mill and 
Reeves farm. The parents, the brother, the lover, all 
equally felt the burning sense of the wrong inflicted, 
but they felt, too, in whit a po'iitioll they were placed 
i^dth their landlord. Neither of the fkrmen were secure ; 
the mill was held on lease. The love of absolute power 
had made it A tixedrule with Nimbiis to grant no leases. 
These had fiUlen out, and both Cordon and Wagstafi* 
were now merely yearly tenants. To resent such an 
outrage as it ought to be resented, would ensure an in- 
stant notice to quit their holdings. They were attached 
by the residence of generations to the spots. All their 
recollections and associations were bound up with them. 
To murmur, even, was to ensure dismissal, and much 
persecution, besides. What means of ruin and ven- 
geance do the rich not possess ! 

And yet, to be utterly silent on such an occasion 
was more than human nature could bear. The 
wronged spirit would rebel ; the wounded honour 
would swell the tortured bosom. There was an un- 
usual silence around, the Abbey mill and the Reeves 
farm. The squire was seen nowhere for weeks abroad. 
There was a report of a serious ilbiess ; and then that 
he had left for London till spring. 

It was not till the following June that Nimbus came 
again to the hall. By that time it might be supposed 
that the passion of injury had subsided, and that pru- 
dence might dictate to tlie injured to be silent, though 
not quite satisfied. Buf, in the interim, neither the 
Wagstaflfs nor the Cordens had restrained the expres- 
sion of their feelings towards the guilty keepers ; and 
these had carefully forwarded exaggerated, and cnvc- 
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nomed statemei^ regarding these matters and others 
connected with tne WagstedSs and the Cordens to their 
master in town. Rumours, moreoTer, had got abroad 
of the transaction in Raddig's Park. It had assumed 
many and most distorted shapes ; and the keepers had 
taken care to give to them such as were injurious to 
the reputation not only of Jane Wagstaff, but of her 
friend, Betsy Corden. It was said that both these 
young damsels had been accustomed to meet the souire 
clandestinely in the wood, and that a discovery of mese 
assignations had led to an encounter between the 
squire and the young men, their lovers and brothers. 
All this tended to irritate and wound deeply every mem- 
ber of both families. The old people grieved, but 
counselled, for prudence sake, to take no notice. They 
were reluctant to be torn, at their time of life, out of 
their beloved habitations, and to see their children 
disinherited of all that the labours of their ancestors 
had made valuable and pleasant. But Jane Wagstaff 
resented deeply the unjust aspersions cast upon her by 
those who envied her beautv, or had been rejected by 
her; while Betsy Corden,withher less energetic and more 
sensitive nature, su^cred manifestly in her health. The 
two young men, on their parts, had lost much of their 
former gaiety : were much together, but far less in the 
society of their neighbours. They rode together to 
market, and returned together from it early. There 
was a spirit about them which, though it did not ex- 
press itself in words, was felt, and it was one of brood- 
ing uneasiness. 

Such was the state of things when George TUTagstaff, 
riding in the deepest part of the deep narrow lane, 
between the Abbey Mill and Beeves, met the squire. 
George, at sight of him, gave a spur to his hofse, and 
riding up pretty briskly, touched his hat, and was going 
on. Nimbus, however, drew up, and holloed out to 
George, " Hillo ! Wagstaff ; how now ? " George 
stopped, and turned round his horse. 

" What the d — 1, man, is the meaning of this ?" said 
the squire, half offended and half gaily. 

" Of what, sir ? ** asked George. 

** Of what, sir ! — ^why, sir, of riding past me, like a 
plaguey black thunder-bolt. Don't you know me, eh ?" 

" Yes, sir; I know you very well," added George. 

" Come, no nonsense, Wagstaff; I am no stranger to 
what has been going on here down in the country while 
I have been in town. You and others have been 
making very free with my name, and I just want to tell 
you at once I'm not the man to put up with it. Let 
what's past be forgot; mind — I'm quite willing to 
that. Come again to the hall : you and I shoiild be 
friends for mutual interest, — or, if not friends — take 
notice, then, — d — me you will find an infernal enemy 
in me, I can tell you. Verhum tap, Wagstaff. You 
know the proverb, — you have been to school." 

"Sir!" said George, assuming as cool and respectful 
a tone and manner as possible, "you know I was 
always glad to serve you m any way I could ; but there 
are things that no honest man can bear; and my sister's 
reputation is of more consequence than any intdrests of 



mine. 



•* Pooh !— the d— 1 ! What ails your sister ? I tried 
to get a kiss from her, — is that such a sin ? She should 
not be so devilish handsome — that was all. And, by 
the bye, she paid me off for it. She nearly did for me, 
I can tell you. Well, there need be no more of that. 
Your sister is safe enough for me. I'm not at all in- 
clined to fight the Amazons. Be wise, George, and 
look like yourself, and not like a regular bully-bagor. 
On Monday the troop assembles at M ." 

*'I shall be there," said George; "but, allow me, 
sir, to say that my sister's reputation has been made 
very free with all romid the country, and it is not in 
human nature to sit easy under it." 



" Then sit uneasy, and a murrain on you ! Get 
your sister married ; that cures all bruises." 

George Wagstaff felt his blood begin to mount and 
boil in his veins ; he did not venture to reply, but 
touched his hat, and l^iming his horse, rode off. 

On Sunday, the Wagstaffs and Cordens were at 
church, but without the daughters. Kimbus cast looks 
of no friendly sort towards their pews. It was soon 
known to him that on his return to the country these 
young ladies had left their respective homes — gone, it 
was said, to relations a long way off. 

The next day, George Wagstaff and Michael Corden 

were riding towards M , to join the Yeomanry 

troop, in full regimentals, when Kimbus and some of 
the officers, his friends, overtook them. Nimbus gave 
them a scowl of no favourable augury, and his party 
gallopped on. It was soon seen when they reached 

the parade-ground at M , that Nimbus meant to 

make it a bitter drilling to the two young men. The 
very first time that he rode along the ranks he stopped 
and scrutinized their accoutrements minutely, and 
found fault with the state in which everything was. 
Their clothes had been badly kept ; their carbines were 
rusty ; their belts and the rest were slovenly. This was 
continued from day to day. No two young men in the 
troop were finer or more adroit soldiers, rode better 
horses, or had their arms and accoutrements in nicer 
order. But Nimbus was resolved to find fault, and to 
mortify them. Their horses were, according to him, 
rough as bears ; could never be half curried and cleaned 
down ; they were too fine gentlemen to clean their 
horses, and should have brought servants with them. 
As he rode along the line, he cried, "Back, Wagstaff!" 
" Keep the line, Corden !" and gave George a slap with 
the flat side of his sword on the chest, to make him 
draw back into true line, when he was already there. 
The two young men saw that they were marked out for 

Sersecution, and it was not long in reaching its height, 
ne day, George Wagstaff was cialled out of the ranks 
by Major Nimbus, and reprimanded, before the whole 
troop, for negligence in his dress and duties. He 
underwent the most malicious and insulting criticism, 
and took his place again in the ranks with a heart 
bursting with rage. 

That very evening the two friends sent in their uni- 
forms and accoutrements, and rode off home, having 
sent off during the day for their ordinary suits. 

It was a fatal step, but it was otte perhaps that the 
implacable Nimbus would have compelled them to 
sooner or later Their parents were struck with con- 
sternation when they saw them arrive, and heard what 
they had done. " God help us ! '* they exclaimed — 
" it's all over with us. The 'squire will be like a raging 
fury. He'll ruin us. Out we must go. And we must 
turn out from the old places where our families have been 
so many generations. Alack ! alack ! " 

" Let us turn out, then," said the yoimg men. " The 
world is wide enough. Who would live to be a slave 
to a fellow like Nimbus ? Is he to insult our sisters, 
and to trample on us because we won't endure it ? No 1 
England is not so narrow yet." 

Thus the yoimg men spoke, but their minds were 
dreadfully distressed, and the old people seemed struck 
dumb with grief. And swiftly came the evil. It came 
in the shape of letters from Nimbus, ordering the yoimg 
men to quit his estate at once, or threatening to turn 
out the old people. It was a command, in fact, for the 
old people to turn their children out of their homes. 

" Nay," said they, " that we never will do. Let us 
go altogcthw." But the young men said. " No, we are 
young and able ; we are not without means ; we will 
go and farm for ourselves." That very day they rode 
off the ground of Reeves and the Abbey Mill farm, 
and took up their quarters in a distant village. 
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The quietness vith which all this was done seemed 
to enrage rather than to pacify Nimbus. It was as if 
what he meant for a severe punishment was treated 
with contempt. He heard two whispers in the coimtry 
regarding it. He had terrified, ii was said, the young 
women away by his licentiousness, and had now driven 
away the props and stays of the old people in their 
sons. He heard, too, that these sons were about to 
establish themselves at spring on farms of their own. 
In the good times of the war, as they are called, the 
Cordens and Wagstaffs had saved money and bought 
land. On this they meant to live, and to marry. But 
there was a weak spot in their plans, and their indefati- 
gable enemy found it out. To complete the purchase, 
they had borrowed a certain portion of the money, and 
the fall of prices since the war had reduced the value 
of the land purchased to little more than the value of 
the borrowed capital. Still they hoped to be able to 
live upon it at no great charge ; but Nimbus knew 
their mortgagees, and prevailed on them to call in the 
money, offering to take it at a higher interest, or pur- 
chase the lands if they came to the hammer. 

This was a dreadful and unexpected blow. The 
young men saw nothing but ruin before them. Autumn 
went on. Their parents deprived of their active aid 
and counsel, gathered in their harvest with heavy 
hearts. Their children were banished from their pre- 
sence, and the places of refuge which they imagmed 
they had secured for them were about to be wrested 
from them. The poor old people went on their way 
in sorrow that rapidly bowed them down. 

It was during this melancholy time that their chil- 
dren could no longer refrain from coming to see, and to 
comfort them. Their sons after nightfall would ride 
over, and spend the evening till a late hour, keeping 
close withm with closed shutters, and riding off as 
softly as possible near midnight But this did not long 
escape Nimbus. His keepers observed these visits, 
and reported them ; and the old people had notices at 
Michaelmas to quit their holdings. 

This final stroke broke down entirely the fortitude 
of the poor people. The old miller and the old farmer 
went together to the hall to implore that they might be 
allowed to remain. If there had been a grain of real 
human flesh in the heart of Nimbus it must have qui- 
vered with remorse at the sight of these two meek and 
respectable old men. They and their fathers had been 
the tenants of his and his wife's fathers for generations. 
They had been all their lives peaceful, industrious, and 
virtuous. Thev were as much portions of the estate as 
the house in which he lived, or the noble trees which 
embellished his park. Their pale and attenuated faces, 
their frames enfeebled by unwonted trouble, their white 
thin hair would have pleaded in the bosom of Nero, but 
they produced no pang in that of Nimbus. *' No ! 
those upstart young scoundrels should never tread his 
acres, and therefore they had better all pack off toge- 
ther." 

Brutal wretch ! as he saw the two renerable men 
proceed with unsteady steps along the grand avenue 
leading from his house ; he only looked after them 
with a base triumph in his power of hurting them, and 
said — " A pretty kettle offish they've made of it with 
these conceited sons, and their fine boarding-school 
daughters. We must teach them what comes of it." 

This act raised the passions of the sons to a terrible 
degree. They vowed vengeance on the oppressor. 
They returned at once to their homes to assist and de- 
fend their parents. The daughters also came back for 
the same purpose ; but they never crossed the park on 
any occasion, and were never seen abroad except with 
their brothers. They came duly to church, where, 
however, scarcely an old neighbour dared speak to them, 
and the rest of their time they were busy at home ma- 



king all preparations by clearance of com and domestic 
stores for the removal at spring. % 

Never, however, was such a winter passed. They 
were involved in liti^tion in defence of their mort- 
gaged purchases. They saw, as it were, the very 
ground sliding away from beneath their feet, and no 
home presenting itself where they could receive the 
grief-stricken old people. They saw their power- 
ful foe preparing still to humble and to trample on 
them. As the hunting season advanced, they found at 
first to their surprise, but soon to their horror, that the 
course of the hunt was directed by a malignant dexte- 
rity across their farms. Black Beardall seemed to 
possess the art of unkenneling the fox in such places 
that he should take his course over the land of the 
Wagstaffs or the Cordens. In frosty mornings, after 
wet, half a hundred horsemen would come crashing over 
the hedges, and dashing along the springing wheat, 
tearing up the hope of the coming summer, and of that 
which should be valued to them on going out. Time 
after time this took place ; Nimbus, like another Wild 
Huntsman, gallopping with headlong speed, came on 
shouting — ** Yoicks ! yoicks ! Forwards ! forwards ! " 
His huge figure in scarlet ; his loud, sonorous voice ; 
the fury with which he ramped along, with all his 
horde of mounted savagess clattering after him, making 
the earth and young com fly in all directions, and the 
yelling of the hounds, presented a scene enough to make 
the outraged sufferers rush forth in frantic agony to 
curse the whole demon route. 

On more than one occasion the young men had rushed 
out, and cried shame on the reckless hunters ; but it 
was like howling to the winds themselves. On went 
the mthless rabble of destructionists, and the " Yoicks, 
yoicks !" of Nimbus was heard going on and on like 
the voice of an exulting and indomitable fiend. 

The whole scene would have reminded a German 
reader of Biirger's description in the Wild Huntsman, 
and a wilder or more devil-inspired huntsman than 
Nimbus never existed. 

And hurry, hurry ! on they went. 

Through woods, o'er hUls, down valleys low. 

And wilder blasts the grim Earl blew. 
And onward raged both foot and horse. 

Now here, now there, see ! riders flew, 
Flmig from their seats with fatal force. 

Plunge ! let them plunge to death and hell 

A prince's sport that sweetens well. 

The countrymen, as that mad troop came like a hur- 
ricane over his fields, might well again have addressed 
their leader in the indignant words of another of Bur- 
ger's lyrics : — 

THE PEASANT. 

Who art thou, prince, that without ruth] 
Crushcst me with thy chariot wheels, 
Tramplest me with thy horse ? 

Who art thou, prince, that in my flesh. 
Thy friend, thy bloodhound, unchastised, 
May set his teeth and claws ? 

Who art thou, that through com and holt 
Drivest me with thy hurraing chase, 
Panting as the wild game ? 

The com thy followers trample down, 
Which horse, and hoimd, and thou destroy — 
That bread, thou prince, is mine. 

Thou draggs't no harrow, guids't no plough. 
Nor swelterest through the harvest day. — 
Mine, mine's the toil and bread ! 
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Ila ! thou a magistrate from God ? 
God's scatters blessings wide — ^thou robb'st ; 
Tyrant, thou'rt not from God ! 

But in this case there was to be a still closer resem- 
blance to the scenes which Biirgcr, the Burns of Ger* 
many, has written with a firebrand. 

The game cowered in the young com green. 

And hoped in safety there to hide: 

And, lo ! a countryman was seen, 

Who to the earl in anguish cried, 

" Mercy! noble Sir ! — spare 

The poor man's labour, sweat, and care!" 

" Awny, thou dog !" with curse and frown. 

The Earl did to the ploughman say ; 

Or quick my hoimds shall tear thee down, — 

On, comrades, all ! — away ! away ! 

And prove I wake no idle fears, 

Crack all your whips about his ears !" 

*Twas said ! 'twas done ! the wild Earl flew 
O'er hedge, o'er ditch ! — ^from rear to Tan ; 
'Twas crash and clang; whips cracked, horns blew, 
And forward dashed horse, hound, and man ; 
And horse, and hound, and man did tread 
To steaming mire, the people's bread. 

Poor old Wagstaff ! as he saw a similar rabble carry- 
ing similar destruction across his crops, he could no 
longer restrain himself, He rushed out bare-headed ; 
and as the hunters were about to leap into the rery 
home field that showed a noble expanse of springing 
wheat, he stood and begged in God's name that they 
would spare that. It would have made almost any 
human being pause to see such an appftrition — a tall, 
thin old man, pale as a ghost, his large grey eyes wildly 
gleaming from amongst the thickly cross-hatched 
wrinkles of his thin and withered face, and his long 
white hair flow^ing in the wind. To see him stand with 
uplifted hands, imploring them to turn aside to the next 
field, and not ruin him out and out. '*As God is in 
heaven ! " exclaimed the poor old man, "As ye hope to 
be saved, gentlemen — spare me this once; ride where 
ye will over the grass lands, but — " 

** Yo-hoicks ! To-ho-hoicks ! " sung out the impla- 
cable Nimbus, pushing his horse over the fence at once ; 
and as poor old Wagstaif stood and wrung his hands, 
and continued to exclaim, " Oh, God ! Oh, God ! there 
is no pity — no feeling," he rode up to him in a livid 
fury, and, shaking his whip over his head, exclaimed, 
" Villain, if I were not a magistrate, I would flog you 
to death!" 

The scene was so outrageous to every feeling of hu- 
manity, that the very hunters paused — there was a 
moment's halt — a silence, in which the old man, looking 
on his landlord with a calm look, though every limb 
trembled as vriih ague, said gently, " May the Lord for- 
give you," and turned away. 

These things are so dreadful — they are so un-English, 
so utterly inhuman — that our readers may believe that 
they are not only imaginary, but exaggerated beyond 
all possibility of occurrence. But I reply only, that 
there are no scenes that can be selected from history, 
full as that is of horror, scenes which could not have 
been exceeded by the ministry of fiends — there are 
no barbarities which have been enacted in any age or 
any country which do not meet with their parallels in 
this age and this country in the exasperation which 
Game Law struggles produce. 

{Tob€ co?it{nued.) 



BOOM FOB THE EIGHT. 

By J. B. Mansox. 

The world is wide, the world is fair, 

And large as Mercy's heart can be, — 
'Twas, sure, a voice of fell despair 

That said, *• There is no room for me." 
No room ! man, the fields are white, 

The harvest lags, the hands arc few ; 
And few are earnest, strong, and right — 

The himian har\'est lags for you, 
man I and such as you. 

In chariot rolls the millionaire 

Among the golden acres vast, 
With purple robes and sumptuous fare 

For every day — except the last. 
The poor man sighs, *' For all the fields 

On which yon Harvest-moon doth shine, 
And all the stalks each furrow yields. 

Not one is, or will e'er be niino ! 
No stalk will e'er be mine !" 

The poor, the rich, — shall these the poles 

Of this fair world for ever be ? 
Shall mankind never count by souls, 

Or aught, save purse and pedigree ? 
If so, earth ripens for its blaze. 

So withered, and of love so bare. 
And there is room — much room — to raise 

A desert-prophet's cry, " Prepare !" 
Belent, repent, prepare ! 

Boom ! Valour carves the room he lacks. 

And Wrong — ^wherever dispossessed — 
Leaves vantage-groimd for new attacks. 

And room for — anything but rest. 
Up, Worker ! seek not room, but make it, 

And do whate'er you find to do ; 
Ask not a brother's leave, but take it ; 

Bide not your time — time bides not you; 
Let nothing wait for you. 

Bannockbum, Oct, 2Xtt, 



THE FOLK OF NOBTH PTALY. 
By Abbl Paynteb. 

No. L 

Tbbrb is an ancient idiot at a farm I wot of in the 
North of England, good only for the keeping of hens, 
who is accustomed to conclude his nightly prayers with — 
*' And Lord, make me not king, for I should not know 
how to go-pam this people !" Some such language as 
his I am tempted to use whensoever I think of politics, 
and all the moral and social difficulties they involve. 
But a collection of facts and figures (either such as the 
Statist or the Artist uses) made in a truthful spirit, must 
have its use according to its humble order. Those who 
desire to reconcile are, possibly, as worthy of a hearing 
from time to time as those whose part is attack and 
destruction. The sanguine panegyrist, again, and the 
dogmatic recommender of some final and infallible 
nostrum, stand in peril of change as sanguine as the 
adoption of newjNinacfa no less infallible than Uie old 
ones. Think of a friend of mine, who met Mrs. Trol- 
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lope the other day, describing her as being now all 
heart and soul — " Young lUUy " — and frankly owning 
herself ashamed of her praise of Austria and Austrian 
institutions ! All well, and welcome, as regards her- 
self ; but what is the World to think ? Her book is gone 
forth beyond recal. Let erery fervent person, then, 
be cautious in deciding on the affiiirs of countries he 
can but understand incompletely. All this " made and 
provided " — ^in Europe's present ferment with regard to 
Italian affairs, a few notes made on one of the loveliest 
districts of that land, may not be unworthy of the kind 
construction of the people of England. 

I do not understand of what stuff or metal the tourist 
can be made, who does not feel his heart leap, when 
the mountain-chain is crossed and Italy entered. 
There are certain traits among the Swiss to be glanced 
at in even the quickest passage through their country, 
which, I confess, fidget me, and make me not reluctant 
to quit it, unfair though this be. I do not imderstand 
a Bible in the bedroom of my inn — (capital and clean 
are the Swiss inns) — and an over-charge in my bill. 
I was " rubbed the wrong way," again, the other day, 
by hearing a Swiss describe a litUe adventure which 
happened this summer at Kissingen, the King of Bava- 
ria's watering-place. Thither came the silly old 
Monarch, and with him Donna Lola Montes, now 
Countess of Lansfeld ! The German ladies, alas ! all 
got up when she entered the Pump-room. " We Swiss 
who were there," said my friend, '* sate still. But 
everybody else was on his feet ; and so — ^how could we 
help it ? — ^we were obliged to do as the rest did." 
Surely the sycophancy was all the worse for the play- 
ing at sturdiness which had gone before ! There is 
something, too, not ver^ exalted, in the universal con- 
fession, that be the decision of the Cantons now at issue 
on the Jesuit question what it may, they will not work 
the matter out, till the summer tourists have gone 
through Switzerland. 

These are possibly mere tkinfreekUtt having no re- 
lation whatsoever to the state of the body beneath : but 
they are not engaging to those who have not the time 
to probe deeper : and who are teazed, as I own I am, 
by obvious profession, accompanied by such superficial 
meanness. As regards its scenery — God bless Swit- 
zerland ! will every true man say. It is a greatmoment 
in his life, when he first sees an Alp, or when he first 
hears an avalanche from the Jungfrau. But the Italian 
side of the Alps is better ; in right of much beauty, 
superadded to nearly as much grandeur. I made a 
note, yesterday, when riding from Lecco to Varenna, 
on the Lake of Como, of the trees within touch of the 
road : Cypress, plane, chesnut, willow, walnut, acacia, 
olive, fig, vine, mulbezry, sumach, bay — on a ground 
thickly embroidered with gourds and maize, and buck- 
wheat ; all these within ten short miles, in view of the 
snow-peaks: dipping into water of a tint to be foimd on 
no painter's palette, and lit up by a sun which goes to 
the bone — nay, let me say to the heart — of every one 
that feels it. Throwing by all association, all romance, 
all picturesque dreams, which the sight of hill convents 
call up, all the notions we imbibed in childhood, that 
every peasant who passes vou, besides being a ''subject" 
for a picture, could himself sing and improvise — there is 
surely enough here to content even him who goes forth 
with the pencil and ruled paper of the catalogue-maker : 
a feast of varied beauty not to be had in the North. 

True, there is Art ! — all that architect and painter, 
and musician have done, to make Italian travel so 
charming, and (to speak figuratively) of every grace 
and grandeur, ** from the Cedar of Lebanon to the Hys- 
sop on the wbU.*' But this, albeit it speaketh, (and 
long may it speak!) to every man according to his capa- 
city, is comparatively a dead thing, and 1 would fain 
write of living ones — of the people, whom every en- 



gineer's day's work is bringing an instant nearer to us ; 
— ^who now seem more earnestly bent on asserting their 
nationality than has been the case within our gene- 
ration. Let me leave Art, then, to the more compcv 
tent: and if I gossip about barbers, boatmen^ vetturiMt, 
silk winders, waiters at inns, and *'sach small deer," 
it is some comfort that I have a ring of listeners about 
me, who are too honourable not to admit the honour of 
work: and to care for the Workman. 

Where shall I begin ? Here at Gadenabbia, on the 
Lake of Como, in the midst of a life which aeems to me 
as primitive as it is cheerful. 'Tis a nook in one of the 
eaxth's golden comers, consisting niainly of half-a-dozen 
houses ; at the end of a plane avenue, on tbe edge of a 
lake, and a large inn, by which — almost throu|di 
which — ^the by-road to Tremezzo passes. On this well- 
nigh as many varied figurea are to be seen as Tenny- 
son's Lady of Shalott beheld in her mirror. One day, 
a high potentate of the Catholic church, in his red stock- 
ings, who replies to your " Good morrow" with a gran- 
deur of manner totally Southern, because not stiff nor 
over-mannered ; the next, an old couplet-singer, with his 
guitar, who makes a simile on your red beiml, and ven- 
tures the agreeable discoveiy that you are twenty-fiTe: 
or one of those wild-looking Hanaks, linen-mer- 
chants dressed in linen I used to admire so on the 
Danube. It is very gay here. 

Five brothers and meir widowed mother keep our 
hotel : — fine, courteous, civil fellows as ever made tra- 
veller comfortable by kindness. North Italy would 
seem to be a land where large families can agree to live 
together. The inn Beila Ganatcia (** Jawbone") at 
Bergamo, is, in like manner, served by a tribe ; ao is 
the "Golden Cannon,,' at Lovere (Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu's place), the &mily party there, including a 
son's widow and her sister. It is true that every now 
and then a breeze of scolding and bvstle sweeps the 
flower regions of this mansion of a vociferation which 
sri^tens English nerves, till its unimportance is under- 
stood. But, in the main, there seems harmony, good- 
nature, and confidence. A veiy distinguished Italian 
was, the other day, speaking of these social arrange- 
ments as generally common and successfiil in his conn- 
try : ascribing their practicability there to the abs^ice 
of that " iron rule" which played so prominent a pari 
in old-fashioned English education, and which has led 
to more domestic fiUae doctrine, " heresy and schism," 
than Man can ever count ! The divided families in 
England, how painfriUy numerous are they ! But, be- 
side this easier mode of education (not unaccompanied 
by laxities, it were here impossible to trace), some- 
thing may — muat lie in the fitcility of the Italian cha- 
racter: — ^in that mobility, not want of will, which makes 
continuous exertion or opposition so difficult to them aji 
a people. 

These good Brentani — ^to return to Cadenabbia — live 
in a sort of patriarchal plenty and intercourse with 
their neighbours. We (one can't help a sort of cou- 
sinly feeling towards such worthy folks) pass half 
our time in the path before the house : and all the 
hamlet lives with us. I should say that nine out often 
of the Cadenabbia men are boatmen. Each has his 
bit of ground, some their bits of a trade. One is a 
sunny-faced, stammering barber, who has particularly 
addicted himself to us. Almost eveiy man too, has hu 
bit of household work furnished by this large 
and busy inn. They are in and out of the kitchen 
from mom till midnight. I saw two, yesterday 
sitting sociably on the roasting flags of the parapet- 
wall, plucking little birds for the cook with an excellent 
diligence. Many have boats — a boat costing, when 
complete, some 220 zwanzigers (7/. 6s. 8d.) and the 
lake isfiree for all men to fish in. They have a smile 
(>nd a joke for every one ; are coarsely but sufficiently 
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olad, and are clean and civil, not servile; in spite of 
<Jie perpetual strain upon their virtue, made by summer 
'jurists. I suppose that from " China to Peru " your 
Boatman is a chartered extortioner ; beginning with 
our brave harpies (noun and adjective aJike well de- 
serued) at Deal and Dover — and you know that in 
Italy to bargain about items is a» part of every man's 
daily work and pleasure ; but these Cadenabbia men are 
the best of their class I have even fallen in with — 
save, perhaps, it be the Oondoliers of Yenice : one or two 
of whom are among the merriest company, the most 
trustworthy, and the most grateful persons in my ac- 
quaintance. 

I do not remember to have seen one very pretty ac- 
cident of Italian lake-fishing mentioned oy previous 
travellers. The pilgrim will find his ear at eventide 
pleasantly caught by a faint fluttering warble on the 
waters — sweeter, because more fitful and less monoto- 
nous than the tinkle ef the cow-bells on the high Alpine 
pastures or the home-coming chimes of the goats, he 
may meet by scores, as I have done, " in the gloaming," 
on the roads of the Tyrol. These are the bells to the 
nets, which are snread to catch the agone at nightfall : 
and being apt to drift withthe breeze and the slight cur- 
rent, would be with difficulty recovered or distin- 
guished were there not some such indication of their 
place, which tells every man whereabout he will over- 
take his own property. Few sounds are more cheerful 
and fairy-like than this. Another lake noise, which 
recalls to me night in a G^erman small town or dor/, is 
the long lugubrious horn, blown as the market-boat 
goes and comes from Como — a most melancholy version 
of "What d*ye lack?" — especially since it is chiefly 
promulgated towards nightfall. The smugglers' boats, 
which the Austrian paternal and preventive policy is 
sure to encourage and multiply — drop into their anchor- 
ing places more quietly ; and their trade goes on with- 
out trumpet blown. But it is considerable — a matter 
openly owned and partaken in by everybody. 

I am wandering, again, from my home at Caden- 
abbia : in another respect a peculiarly pleasant one, 
because the lounger is not beset bv beggars, as in other 
stations of the kind. The Brentam will not have their 
aJbergo converted into the gate of a lazar-house. They 
began by giving cold provisions, the Cook told me, but 
this only brought the ravens in greater numbers. The 
plan at last was adopted of paying so many soldi a day 
to the poor, on condition that the inn was never in- 
fested — as pleasant a mixture of good nature, good pru- 
dence, and (I suppose) bad political economy, as one 
could cite. The mendicants gave in — all, save one old 
man, as brown as a piece of a vine branch, whose linen, 
however, is always as white as snow — who does a little 
civility, and makes a little prayer, as he creeps along in 
Ihe sunshine ; and ifyou give him nothing, smiles po- 
litely all the same. He is a perfect character, eighty, 
years of age, and was a soldier for many years under 
Napoleon. They tell me that the little room he lives in 
is as clean as if he were not an Italian : a row of polished 
tiles by the bedside being burnished every day with se- 
dulous pains : that he bathes all the year round, and 
piques himself on his good manners. Every morning 
he makes the round of Cadenabbia or Griante, claiming 
his bit e( polenta for breakfast at one house or another. 
— carefully husbands and lays by all that the tourists 
give him in the summer for his winter subsistence ; and 
if invited to work, to take a message or the like, has 
always a pain his back ! — an Italian version, iu short, 
of Scott's Edie Ochiltree, or the less distinguished men- 
dicant who used to trot merrily into my grandfather's 
court-yard upon an ass ! "I hope no one hears me," 
as the reduced Irish gentlewoman used to say, when 
compelled for her livelihood to cry " mutton-pies ! " — 
but I fihall miss the Gaberlunzie of Cadenabbia, 



though Industry forbid I should see a successor to 
him I 

Besides the bells, there is another sound peculiar to 
the place, which also leads me to speak of the family 
who are virtually its good genii. This is the click of the 
wooden clogs of the silk-winding girls, who shamble 
up and down my favourite plane-tree walk, to and from 
their day's labour, most of them belonging to Tremezzo. 
A poor careless merry set they seem : working at their 
pretty manufacture for wages ranging betwixt fonr- 
pence and tenpence, English, a day ; this, be it recol- 
lected, for only a part of tha year. You will find the 
class perfectly hit off (perhaps a little idealized) iu 
Browning's " Pippa." Hungry, cheerfViI, eager, crea- 
tures ! Well, a Brentano, too, — cousin to my capital 
hosts — owns the establishment, here, where the silk is 
wound. This evehing it closed for the season. The 
entire crew withdrew to his drawing-room by invita- 
tion. Greater happiness I never saw : nor odder con- 
trasts. Bare feet, when the wooden clogs were slipped 
ofi* — and an array of silver pins (worth at least a couple 
of pounds) in most heads. Signor Brentano, a middle- 
aged man, played the piano excellently. The Overseer, 
a somewhat queer-looking person, in an olive-green 
suit, shorts, and black silk stockings, helped to set the 
waltz and Uiemon/Wna a going: and the nymphs threw 
off their pattens and danced madly on the brick floor 
in their bare feet — madly, not impudently, there being 
a distinction. On ihefeatino (as they called it), break- 
ing up, each was gratified by a friendly word and a 
bottle of wine, and they careered homeward in the moon- 
light, past the Sommariva villa, the craziest, blithest 
troop to be found in " Christendie." Somewhat ad- 
dicted, I own, to parallels and contrasts, I could not 
help thinking what a different race these were from tlie 
Oldhamese damsels of my own county, Lancashire ; or, 
still more, from the young ladies of Lowell, described 
by Miss Martineau, who have their magazine, their 
pianofortes,and who received their President,history t.ells 
us, down an avenue of parasols three miles long ! It is 
not only the sim and the lake ; the grapes, as many as 
every girl can eat, and the hereditary head-gear, which 
make the difference ! 
But more of matters like these in another letter. 



THE BREADFINDER. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The breakfast finished, and the young wife's boots, 
in part, consumed as butter, William Harding lighted 
his pipe, and seated himself before the fire, placing a 
foot upon each hob of the stove. 

*• Am I to remain here and die, William ? " said 
Emma, presently. " I have already told you that there 
will be three ot us before the morning." 

" Would you have me beg or steal, which f " he re- 
turned, hastily. " Will any doctor come into such a 
hole as tbis, or a nurse either, without first having their 
money paid down to them ? " 

" Then I am to die," said the poor girl, beginnmg to 
weep. •* William, I would have made the man 
ashamed of himself who would have said such a thing 
of you." 

" Don't grumble, don't Emma," he replied. " What 
am I to do ? I declare that I could hang myself as 
readily as I could look at a rope.' 
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" I will pray to God for both of ua, then," she said. 
" But, oh ! WUliam, if you should ever marry again — " 

" That's it— that's her way," cried Harding. " I 
had need be patient. Fine consolation she gives mo ! 
Such a helpmate as I have got." 

Strange contradiction ! He had left his father because 
he had made widows destitute, and had eaten orph^is' 
bread ; and now he could treat a young wife, a yoimg 
mother almost, in a manner so brutally selfish. 

He started up presently, and vowing that he would 
get money somehow and somewhere, left the room 
without further explanation of his intentions. 

Through the streets, threading the crowd, tearing 
along as if for a wager. It came on to snow. Children 
gazing through windows in snug apartments, clapped 
their little hands at the pretty white feathers that the 
heavens were shedding on the earth. People well 
wrapped in coats and shawls only hurried home the 
faster, anticipating warm fire, and tea and toast at 
nightfall. But the poor gnashed their teeth, and the 
rheumatism gnawed their limbs. 

So thick and fast, that the light of day being inter- 
cepted by the falling flakes, tradesmen lighted the gas 
in their shops, and muttered that profits had need be 
great. So thick and fast, that drivers of vehicles mode- 
rated their speed lest they should run down adventur- 
ous individuals, who were bent upon crossing the 
streets at all hazards. So thick and fast, that churches 
and large edifices loomed through the mist in half- 
chaotic shape, or seemed about to fadeaway altogether, 
as in a dissolving view, 

Whithe r bent ? He knew not. Only to get money 
somehow and somewhere. A strange notion that he 
might find a purse upon the pavement took possession 
of him, and he walked and walked till every thread in 
his garments was soaked by the wet, cold, penetrating 
snow. 

We do not know when we talk of the trials of poverty 
what those trials are. We but faintly appreciate the 
sufferings of the poor. It is not the bodily pain that is 
the real evil. The wound that the soul gets in the un- 
equal conflict vrith the world is the only enduring pain. 
That endures ; that lingers. The hunger of to-day, 
the cold and pain of to-day, are forgotten in the feast- 
ing and warmth of to morrow ; but the slight and insult 
that lacerate the soul, in too many cases, yield hideous 
harvest in after years. 

Except in the noblest natures, which are rare in any 
class : but with such natures, " poverty." to use the 
words of a great German, " is but as the pain which 
attends the piercing of the young maiden's ears, who 
hangs beautiful jewels in the wound." 

It could not have been wholly by chance — ^for is 
there in the imiverse such a thing as chanco ? — and 
certainly it was not by intention that Harding found 
himself in Finsbury, near to where his father dwelt. 
The old house where his childhood and youth and dawn- 
ing manhood had been spent, stood before him. It 
rather seemed to have risen up before him in his walk 
than to have waited in the old spot for his approach. 
But there it was, the house where his mother died-— he 
was not a twelvemonth old then — and where his father 
had reaped such gains, as, when society is improved, 
will be offered to no man's sickle. But even usurers' 
wealth is not always tangible, and will not unfrequently 
resolve itself into waste paper 

How he found himself with his finger on the knocker 
he did not clearly know. The startled servant let him 

Siss without a note of recognition, and ho was imme- 
atelpr in his father's presence. 
"Zounds, BiU!— the carpet — you'll spoU the 
carjjet^with the snow, boy. Havn't you got an urn- 
He had been, mentally, in a fog up to this point; 



but now he perceived that he was everj'where whitened, 
like a twelfthcakc. 

" It's a Brussels, and nearly new," the usurer con- 
tinued. " You can't hurt the oil-cloth in the kitchen. 
Run down there, and dismiss the girl. So you 
are come back to the old man," he added, when they 
were alone iu the lower region of the house. *' / ex- 
pected it Well, I'm forgiving. Shall I kill the fatted 
calf, eh ? " 

" I want some money, father," said the young man, 
doggedly. 

" No ? Do you now ? Dear me I " cried the elder 
Harding, with feigned surprise. 

" Getting it from you is better than stealing, per- 
haps," the son proceeded. " and I shall rob if you don't 
let me have it. I know what you will say — that I once 
affected to be squeamish about the way you got your 
money. Well, I did. But I am cured of that, I hope. 
I see that we should all be honest if we could, but when 
we can't- 
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" Aye, when we can't," said his father, taking up 
the sentence, " what then ? " 

" Why," said William, we make the best of circum- 
stances. I have made the best of mine, and come to 
you to aid me." 

" To aid you ? Just what other people do. They 
come to me to aid them" said the usurer. " But 
there's^the wrong I do them. I do aid them, and my 
son cuts me for my inhumanity, though I've had them 
here before now ready to go down on their knees for 
help." 

" I am not going down upon my knees, father ; but 
I want fifty pounds. — ^Let me have it," said the young 
man. 

•* Fifty pounds; — that's a large sum. On— on good 
security. Bill ? " 

" On the devil," repUed WUUam, pettishly, " or." he 
added, with a grim smile, ** you mat take a post- 
obit." 

*' Which means that you wiU pay principal and intp- 
rest after my death," said the money-lender. "I'll 
do it." 

" £h ? " said the son, raising his eyelids. 

"I'll do it," repeated the usurer. "That is," he 
added, " at two hundred per cent — not a farthing U»ss, 
Bill, because it may turn out that there will be no as- 
sets. At a cool two hundred, payable at my death." 

The young man looked at his father's feet. " Well," 
he said, presently — ^for he thought of the young wife at 
home — " as you will. I'll sign to it." 
! ^He was about to follow the old man for the purposo, 
but the latter motioned him back, and said that the 
Brussels carpet was nearly new. 

" Won't you take a little of something, Bill ? A 
glass of sherry and a biscuit," he said, when the requi- 
site forms had been complied with. " Do let me pre- 
vail upon you." 

The other counted the gold before he replied. 

" If YOU will give me a fresh bottle, and let mc draw 
the cork, and fill for myself, I will take two or tliree 
glasses," he said. 

The usurer seemed puzzled. 

" Why a fresh bottle ? " he asked. 

" Because you may poison the decanter, dear father," 
returned his son. 

" Ha, ha I " chuckled the old man. " Tizzy," rail- 
ing the servant, " bring a bottle of sherry from the cel- 
lar ; we'll drink," he added, when the woman had 
executed the order, " to the health of Mrs. Harding. 
£h? ShaUwe?" 

His son tossed off four glasses of wine without reply- 
ing, and with a rough farewell, left the house. He 
took a cab at the first stand, and having called to treat 
with a doctor on the way, rejoined his wife after three 
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hours' al>sence. She had not boen left alone all this 
while. Harding found a woman, the wife of a fellow- 
lodger, in the room, who was employed in airing some 
baby-linen before the fire, while the contents of a small 
saucepan were simmering away upon the hob. 

*' I've made bold, sir," she said, when he entered, 
" to look in upon your good lady." 

She seemed half afraid of him, as if her Samaritan 
deed had merited reproach. Bending first over the 
bed to kiss the little enduring creature, whose heart 
had been so full for many and many a long day, and 
whisper his adventures in her ear, he advanced and 
shook the friendly neighbour by the hand. 

" It's so good of you, Mrs. Merrythought," he said ; 
' but you women are always so considerate. I don't 
know what we men should do without you." 

She had something to say to him, of which she did 
not know how to acquit herself in his wife's hearing ; 
so, feigning to believe that she heard her husband's 
voice in the passage, she opened the door and went out 
upon the landing-place, where she stood coughing and 
beckoning to attract his notice. He had stepped across 
to the bedside, however, to kiss his little wife once 
more, and she was obliged to call him by his name. 
\ " There's a nice doctor," she said, when he had 
joined her without the apartment, " as did forme when 
my last was bom. If you don't mind going to him, and 
using my husband's name, sir, I'm sure he would 
come, and wait for his money till it was quite conve- 
nient. And then," she added, checking his disposition 
to speak, '* as for a nurse, I've sent my eldest son over 
to Poplar for Mrs. Boss — ^maybe you've heard of Mrs. 
Boss, sir ? I once was housemaid to a lady she at- 
tended, and then she said — ^I wasn't married then, sir, 
or even keeping company — * Cheekey,* she said — 
Cheekey was my maiden name, sir — Vhen it comes to 
your turn, my girl, my name is Boss, and I lives, when 
I'm at home, which ain't often to be sure, in Tozer- 
street. Poplar.' And every one of my eight, sir, she 
has been the nurse to ; and a good nurse she is, which 
I can put my oath to if you wish." 

" My good Mrs. Merrythought," said Harding 
touched by her kindness, " I have already provided a 
doctor, but I am greatly your debtor for Mrs. Boss," 



CHAPTEE IV. 

Wfi are the slaves of stone and wood and iron, I 
wish we could import somewhat of the Hindoo philo- 
sophy into our religion. This apparently solid earth — 
these clouds that go tearing along in a strong wind, an 
himdred miles an hour they say — that sun and moon, 
those stars, how we, are cheated into a belief of their 
real existence ! When the fact is, that the landscape I 
saw last night, in tii'at foolish dream I had, was just as 
real as they. I awoke, and the landscape was nought. 
But I passed from that delusion to another, and fancied 
the bed and the chair and the window to be real, when, 
like the landscape in my dream, they were only appari- 
tions. We are the slaves of matter — of substance (for- 
getting the meaning of that word Substance, which 
implies that which stands ^ or exists, under appearances,) 
But in all ages, there have been seers among the men, 
whose names endure as household memories, who have 
discerned the truth, and have roundly asserted it. 
Others, venturing half-way, admit Time to be a delu- 
sion : but if Time, then also must Space be a delusion, 
for I can only traverse from one point of space to ano- 
ther in Time, and it would require many years for a can- 



non ball to reach the sun. And that Time is a delusion, 
let every one know who can remember how ehort the 
hour seemed that was passed with a pleasant friend, 
and how long it was when he spent it upon the rack of 
anxiety. Sixty minutes, being real and independent of 
the mind, must be always of the same length in all cir- 
cumstances. But we perceive that an hour may be as 
a day, a week, when we spend it in terrible expect- 
ancy, and the messenger delays. And for space — yes- 
terday the journey appeared to me so short, and to-day 
it was so long, yet I did not lengthen it by ten paces. 
Tet if the distance were real, and independent of my 
mental condition, it must have been on both occasions 
of the samfe extent. We are the slaves of matter ; but 
this matter is an arrant cheat, and we are the constant 
dupes of its imposition. 

Is it not so with us, when God sends a new ray of 
his Divinity upon earth, and we say a child is bom ? 
We are the slaves of Matter again in those little human 
limbs which are only the form that our thought has 
takin, and are as unreal as Time and Space. The 
miniature man or woman is two spans long. I can 
measure its length by extending my hand twice, but 
that act of extension implies Space, and is done in 
Time. I say we are the dupes of Matter. 

Quitting the region of metaphysics, however, — 
which is no dim haze, as divers persons would have us 
believe, — ^let us see whether the baby-clothes which 
had swathed the limbs of Mrs. Merrythought's last, re- 
quired any mending before they were ready for their 
new office. No ; in no one instance ; so gooa had baby 
Merrythought been. Yery soon the doctor arrived in a 
cab, and Mrs. Boss was dropped at the end of the street, 
by sla omnibus. Very fat was Mrs. Boss, and very good- 
natured and obliging. Her warm heart, moreover, 
like her body, seemed ever on the increase, and she 
dailj became greater, in two senses. 

" It will be the death of me," she said, as she fol- 
lowed Mrs. Merrythought up the stairs, which were by 
mishap very narrow. " I never can do it. I never 
can — ^that's for certain." 

" Eh ?" said Mrs. Merrythought, " What's amiss ?" 

" Can it be expected of me ?" proceeded Mrs. Boss, 
halting to pant more at her ease. '* Is any one so ridi- 
culous as to suppose I could do it ? If the door- way is 
as narrow as the stairs, when I once get into the room, 
I shall be like a cork in a bottle, and as difficult to get 
out again." 

"Ah!" remarked Mrs. Merrythought, gravely. " I 
see.' 

" See, child ! Tes, and so do I see it. It can't be 
done. Positively, I'm stuck fast already," said Mrs. 
Boss, " and tighter lacing would be of no use, bless 
you." 

" I suppose it wouldn't," returned Mrs. Merry- 
thought. 

" Not a bit of it," said the nurse. " Tou may as 
well ask me to creep through a key-hole, as to get up 
and down these stairs half-a-4pzen times a-day." 

" Well, I must wait upon you — you shan't have to 
leave the room," said Mrs. Merrythought, who always 
did her best to diminish difficulties. 

" Is the room a large one ?" gasped Mrs. Boss. 

*' Xot a very large one," replied Mrs. Merrythought, 
faltering. 

"It's small, — ^isn't it? don't deceive me," said the 
nurse, anxiously. 

" Well, it is smallish," answered her friend. 

" I never can, — It's of no use," said Mrs. Boss. " I 
want air. I must have air, orperish,—- its my nature." 

'* But you must come up," said Mrs. Merrythought, 
" now you are got so far. Tou can't turn upon the 
stairs, and you can't go down backwards. Tou must 
come up, if it's only to turn in the room and go down 
again." 
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The good, unwieldy woman seemed struck with this 
sujr^stion, and applied herself anew to the task of 
muuiUiiig. Once in the room, and recovered in some 
measure, she turned her eyes upon the little wife she 
had come to tend. 

"Pretty lamb," she said, compassionately, to Mrs. 
Merrythought, " and is it her first? Deary me, what a 
many ladies I have nursed, whose first it was, and hoped 
to be the last ; and I said, — No, please God ; for Scrip- 
ture says, they shall be like olive-branches round about 
your table." 

'* You won*t go home again, — promise you won't." 
said Mrs. Merrythought, who saw that with the in- 
creased facility of breathing, she was waxi^ into the 
best of humours. 

Mrs. Boss did not reply, but set herself to survey the 
room, the walls of which she swept with her eyes, and 
rested her gaze upon the window. 

It was a very small window. If wishing could have 
made it larger, Mrs. Merrythought would have had it as 
big as a shop-front. 

" Tou can tiy how you feel for one night, at least, 
nurse," she said. 

" Don't leave me, please don't," said Emma Harding, 
" I see you are kind and good, and you shall be made 
as comfortable as possible." 

" And I won't leave you, my pretty dear, said Mrs. 
Boss ; '* make up your mind to that. As, many a time, 
the doctor has said to me, — ^Boss, you're worth your 
weight in gold. — ^which it's not for me to say that I 
am ; but I won't leave you, my lamb, till you can go 
strong about the house." 

The doctor, who had been talking with Harding be- 
low-stairs, now came in. Harding remained in Mrs. 
Merrythought's room, surrowided by an army of chil- 
dren, and took a cup of tea and a mutton chop with 
her husband, who, being the father of eight, did his best 
to entertain his fellow-lodger, whom he now met for the 
first time. 

" A man," he said, ** is naturally pulled down at 
these times. I was, myself, with all my eight. Jack, 
you dog, let the cat alone — (this, parenthetically, to 
the third, who was always a graceless urchin with a 
cat.) Tom, if you suck your thumb, I'll put you to 
bed, — (this to the seventh). You know, Mr. Harding, 
a man that can feel at all, must feel on such occasions. 
What do you say to a pipe ?" 

" Thank'ye," returned Harding, '* I'll smoke one." 

** I think," remarked Merrythought, reaching his 
tobacco, " that of all animals, — ^and they tell us that 
man is an animal, — we are the most dependent 
There's my Joe, there, the eldest, — he's twelve years 
old, and not able to help himself yet, and won't properly 
these four or five years." Joseph Merrythought hung 
down his head, as if his helplessness were a crime. 
" But, there, for that matter," his father added, ** if 
you come to philosophy, I don't know where you may 
end. That philosophy bothers me, Mr. Harding." 

"Yes, very likely," jBaid Harding, who was not 
much interested. 

" Oh, but it does, though," proceeded Merrythou^t, 
who wished to consider himself contradioted. " How 
shall we account for a whale's not being a fish, eh ? 
And yet, they tell us, it isn't one. Now, can you 
answer that ?" 

*'I can't, indeed," replied Harding, who was disin- 
clined to talk. 

'* If we come to philosophy, we had need li^t two 
candles, for we shan't see with one, I can tell you. 
I have dipped into these things, I have. Have you 
been much of a reader, Mr. Harding V 

** Yes, — pretty well— tolerable," yawned poor Wil- 
liam, who was getting sadly tiied of his host's oonver- 
sation. 

But he had to endure it for an hour longer, at the ex* 



piration of which period Mrs. Merrythought ran into tb, 
room, and bade him bless his stars, for it was all over 
and the girl — a girl it was — ^was such a little love. The 
young father hurried off to see his baby, and then be- 
thought himself of getting a bed out. 

After deducting recent expenses, and redeeming his 
own and wife's garments from the pawnbroker's, Hard- 
ing found himself, in a month's time, possessed of 
thirty-eight pounds. With thirty-eight pounds, you 
may go, on seven hundred and sixty occasions, to the 
pit of Sadler's Wells Theatre, and see Shakspeare 
played from the restored text If you have only thirty- 
eight pounds in the world, I don't think that would be 
the best way of spending it. Harding proposed tw(*nty 
schemes for profitably investing that very moderate 
sum, but he could not satisfy himself with any one cf 
them. He at last determined to advertise in the news- 
papers for an engagement as a Classical Tutor ; and 
while awaiting the result, to fall back upon his for* 
tune. 

Accordingly, the readers of the Time^ were <me mom* 
ing informed that a gentleman, thoroughly competent to 
instruct in the advanced classics, and conversant with 
the higher mathematics, was open to an engagement. 
The next day, Harding, calling at the library to which, 
as signified in the advertisement, letters were to be ad- 
dressed, found a letter, which, upon perusal, he pro- 
nounced to be satisfactory. He was yet more satisticd, 
when he visited the writer on the following morning, 
and was engaged as an instructor in the Classics, with- 
out preamble or delay. The party with whom he 
treated was a youth of nineteen or thereabouts, who 
announced himself as hii own master, and independent 
of all control 

" I am an aspirant, Mr. Harding," he said. " I have 
not been badly educated, but I want finishing otT. I 
think you are just the person I want. Don't think me 
rude, if at this early stage of our acquaintance, I ask 
you what your politics are, and what are your views o£ 
humanity ?" 

Harding did not immediately reply, for he was pur* 
zled. There was about this youth, who proclaimed 
himself iQdepondent of all authority, such a coolness of 
procedure, — ^such an assumption of superiority, whirh, 
while it did not ofiend him — it was too delicate and re- 
fined for that, — took him greatly aback when he looked 
at the other's beardless face. 

" I am liberal in my opinions," he said, presently, 
*' but I never speak of my politics where they arc nui 
agreeable." 

" You are liberal in your opinions," returned the 
youth. " Then we are friends, I am a Radical, and 
something more, Mr. Harding." 

Harding replied that he was glad ; — ^he did not kn^jw 
what to say. 

" I write," proceeded the youth. 

''Indeed," remarked Harding. 

** And publish," the other rejoined, '* under the sig- 
nature of Philo- Junius." 

" I — I am not familiar with your " 

" With my writings. I suppose not. They appear 
in a penny weekly publication, called, ' The Stjutler.* 
It isn't much, but it possesses a merit, as being the 
herald of the People's Press. Startling publicatitms 
will appear in scores by-and-bye. We have no People's 
Newspaper yet; — ^we shall, hereafter, have one. There 
may be a hard struggle to establish it, but it will come, 
and it will utter stem truths." 

Harding had been distressed for the bread that i^ s.> 
difficult to get, and his young wife had hungered f*>r it, 
and they had known much sorrow. He had altntmt 
denied principles, and forsaken honesty in his trials. Ue 
had confessed to his father, that honesty was good, 
while it oould be adhered to, but must be parted with 
on aa emergency. In the presence of this young enthu- 
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siaat he felt shame and contrition. Boldero. — for such 
was the youth's name, only needed encouragement to 
enter, at length, into his views of the future. The tutor 
and the pupil had much rich discourse that day, and at 
parting, they believed each other's destination to be that 
of a glorious Reformer. One had been twenty -two years 
in the world, and the other, nineteen, and they believed 
in the perfectibility of human nature. Fools ! 
Which was to be the pupil, and which the tutor ? 

{To be continued,) 



EMEESON AND HIS WRITINGS. 
By Gqodwyn Barmbt. 

Of Emerson, as a writer, in the first place, and 
secondly of his writings in themselves, a few words ma^ 
not be inappropriate, on the occasion of his present visit 
to England. His thoughts on paper have already brought 
some new life to our old country. His spoken words 
are listened for by ears which hope to near another 
melodious note from out the harmony of the spheres. 

Most American is Emerson. More than Washington 
Irving, more than N. P. Willis, more than Fennimore 
Cooper. His literature is the elevation of Tankeeism. 
Mont Blanc may be very fine, but there is Niagara. 
Parisian dandyism may hail its Voltaire, but the Ken- 
tuckian backwoodsman is a man. Better hominy and 
Qod's bright sun overhead, than fricassee and the 
drawing-room chandelier. Thus, with all his univer- 
salLsms, Emerson is a patrfot. He has not only house- 
hold gods, but national gods. The genius of a new 
country inspires him. He claims place for its cities, 
its customs, its familiar words, in the vocabulary of the 
nations. It is Paris and Constantinople, and London, 
and New York. It is Stonehenge and the Ohio circles. 
It is Magian, Brahmin, Druid, and Inca. He finds cer- 
tain things true in Concord, whatever they may be in 
Cornwall or Bretagne. There is thunder in Chatham's 
voice, but America in Adams's eye. There is a Salem 
hanging of witches, and animal magnetism, in Paris or 
in Providence. He ever wars with Anglo and Italo- 
mania ; Massachusets, Connecticut River, and Boston 
Bay are never such paltry places as John Bull 
thinks. The Jerseys were handsome ground enough 
for Washington to tread. Did not the new world clothe 
the form of Columbus with her palm groves and savan- 
nahs OS fit drapery ? Thus is Emerson most American. 
Not the worse, though, is he for that. The Far- West 
has its forest voices which it is well to hear. We may 
behold the Alps, and at the same time the Blue Moun- 
tains. Emerson wishes no other than this. He would 
not have us confined to Maine, although he would let 
us know that Greece and Borne are not altogether 
European. 

The names of Emerson and Carlyle are everywhere 
associated together. Carlyle first introduced Emerson 
to England. As writers they are both bold thinkers, 
and possess original styles. In this there is friendly 
relation, and in that sympathetic respect. Otherwise 
there is striking difference between them. Carlyle is 
picturesque — Emerson is statuesque. Carlyle is dra- 
matic — Emerson soliloquises. Carlyle is bizarre — 
Emerson is unique. Carlyle's page is full of action, 
scene, costume. He sees into the philosophy of clothes, 
but he docs not stand alone, and naked. As the poet 
used to perform a part in his own plays, so is he one 
amid the groups of his painting. He is in a studio, sur- 
rounded with the likenesses of heroes, not alone with 



God. He compiehends the messianic more than the 
divine. Emerson, on the contrary, is like the Groek 
Apollo — ^non-multitudinous. In efl'iUgent loneliness ho 
passes on his luminous track, through stars innumera- 
ble, looking with the most solitary eye of glory from his 
zenith down upon the earth. His is a Greek Muse, 
playing upon a lyre, calm and pure as Parian marble. 
Carlyle has all the characteristics of a picture — its 
colouring, its grouping, its moving life, its drama. 
Emerson has all the characteristics of a statue — its 
purity, its simplicitv, its repose, its monologue. Car- 
lyle's is the romantic drama, tragic and comic. Emer* 
son, when he approaches the dramatic, follows the 
classic type, with its unities — its chorus. 

The style of Carlyle has been ejected to as being 
bizarre and afiected. There is, without doubt, some 
truth in the charge, although there are times when wo 
trace from Carlyle's pen the wild grand touches of Sal- 
vator Rosa — ^meteoric flashes — sulphureous flames, and 
every now and then the little bit of blue amid the 
clouds of the sky. In Emerson's style, however, there 
is an even grace, a nice proportion, a just harmony, a 
purity, a chastity. In hu bold affirmations of virtue, it 
resembles the iron, close- welded sentences of Seneca 
and the stoics. In his prophetic utterances, he assimi- 
lates the wondrous mystic tongue of Plotinus and the 
later Platonists. Now and then he approaches, at a 
hnmble distance, the beautiful, child-like, simple 
speech of Jesus of Naxareth. Throughout there is in 
Emerson's style something of " the large utterance of 
the older gods." Round, and mostly clear, his sen- 
tences fall upon the desert of the mind, like rain-drops 
from the sky upon the thirsty earth. 

On the tendency of Bmersen's writings, a few words. 
They are now stoical, now mystic, now Christian. A 
close observer will soon see, nevertheless, a oneness of 
design throughout. This design is, in plain words, in- 
dividual culture~-self improvement. We believe thij 
is the first sign of reform, bnt we ever want it verified 
by the second, social work — aocietary rectification. It 
seems Emerson slights this. We think wrongly. " By 
their fruits shall ye know them," not only personally, 
but socially. Tour Hindoo diet may be well, but i'u 
giving up beefsteaks, do not relinquish brotherly kind- 
ness. Subscribe if you will to prevent cruelty to ani- 
mals, but assist me also in lightening the taxes'. Enter 
into the sanctum sanctorum of mystic reverie, and at- 
tend to your sabbaths, but do not forget practical po- 
licy, and that there are working days in the divine 
economy. Emerson, as a Pantheist, should know 
this. Emerson's idea of Nature is Pantheistic — ^not the 
simple, devout. Pantheism of Jesus — ^not the negative 
hard Pantheism of Spinoza, nor the artistic Pantheism 
of Schelling, but the Pantheism of Emerson. We have 
not space here to treat this subject as it ought to be 
treated. We may merely say that on this head there is 
a confusion in Emerson's writings which does not ob- 
tain in bis heroic trumpet-bUuts, in his stoical apho- 
risms, or even in his mystic improvisations. His Pan- 
theism appears to confuse the indiviaual and the uni- 
versal. He seems to mistake the general for the imi- 
versal. He does not categorize. He mistakes melody 
for harmony. He masses in one indiscriminate heap 
thrones and dominions, and principalities and powers, 
things, past, present, and to come. He does not un- 
derstand the law of the series — the tribes of Israel. 
History to him is biography. His aristocracy and hier- 
archy are without gradation. Society with him is with- 
out dates. Persons are Aised together, composing a 
formless whole. God's special commissioners are vastly 
mingled with the mission of mankind generally. Tiie 
impression is identity, which is contrary to nature. It 
is Solomon, Alcibiades, and Cataline. It is Cssar, 
Plato, Christ, and Shaksjpere. In all this there is at 
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Icjist confusion, It is at best a misty sky— not a 
heaven of stare and suns — there the north star — there 
Orion and the Pleiades, and there the milky way. 

Passing over this to Emerson's more practical ten- 
dencies, we find his recommendations of self-improve- 
ment resolving themselves into precepts of isolation, 
individual culture, teiftperance, heroism. Keep at home, 
says he, with the soul. Gad not abroad. Travelling 
is not wisdom. Look into thyself. There is Rome 
and Greece, Homer and ITcsiod, Virgil and Lucretius, 
Demosthenes and Cicero, Cseaax and Alcibiades. Deve- 
lope thyself. Thence all arts, all sciences, all graces, 
all amenities — ^religion, politics, and domestic order. 
Be temperate. The temperate man is Health, is Inde- 
pendence. He commands the fates, and by fasting 
feasts with the gods. Be a hero. Steel thy soul against 
all its enemies. Arm thyself for battle with the world. 
Draw the sword of the spirit. Whatever a hero has 
done thou mayst do; more even, for who can circum- 
scribe the illimitable ? — Such is the sum of Emerson's 
precepts. What has been their effect upon his 
readers ? We hesitate not to say, some (rood, some 
bad — ^wine and lees — com and chaff. They have 
caused much thought, much remark and dissension in 
society. There is a progressive tendency throughout 
them. Falling upon the humble soul, the good ground, 
they have strengthened it, imigorated it with bracing 
breezes, nerved it as with a bath. Falling elsewhere, 
self-conceit has adopted the name of individual deve- 
lopment ; intellectual selfishness has called itself self- 
culture. Waiting for the genesis of the heroic in him- 
self, the Emersonian has neglected assisting and acknow- 
ledging the manifest heroic in othere. Ix)oking inward, 
his eyes have been otherwise blind. Looking inward, 
there was nothing or little, but to him it was something 
or a great deal. An Emersonian is not an Emerson. 
Emereonianism is the Quakerism of free thought — each 
has the spirit. Each undoubtedly has, but there is 
much self-delusion as to the true spirit. There is a 
good individuality and a bad individuality. Be good in 
thyself, but also let me see thy good among others. The 
silent agony in the garden is well, but so also is Christ 
among the people. When thou prayest, shut the door; 
but Jesus likewise revealed a social prayer — " Our 
Father." Go up to the moimtain, but expound also in 
the synagogue. Let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth, but call in the poor, and the maimed, 
and the halt, and the blind, to the supper. There is a 
certain slight in Emerson, however, to the social work. 
The contemplation in solitude and the activity in the 
crowd are nevertheless both parts in man's mission. 
There is a mountain on which we can retire, and there 
is a sea on whose waves we must ride oiur barque. So- 
litude is well, and society is well. Upon the mountain- 
top let us strengthen ourselves by contemplation, by 
self-culture and examination, that on the ocean of agi- 
tation we may guide our barque to the right port. The 
waves of agitation and the meditative mountains have 
both their call. No dogma can rightly bind us down to 
either alone. 

Two voices are there— one is of the sea, 
One of the mountains— each a mighty roioe, 
In both from age to age thou didst rejoice ; 
They were thy chosen music— Liberty I 

Grace, however, to Emerson 1 Grace to him for his 
bravery ! Well has Carlyle called him — ** that brave 
Emerson !" Never has he feared to be in the glorious 
minority of one. Truer is his practice than his precept 
Now humming his song alone in his cottage at Concord, 
and then at Boston or London repeating the strain to 
the world. I have seen a star in the skies, which has 
rapt my gaze in a mystic mood, wandering, and my eyes 



following it. It has not been the loved planet upon 
which I dwelt, but I could not but admire its golden 
globe — ^its crown of rays. Like that star is Emerson 
to me. 



THE EECOKD OF THE AGES. 
Bt Edwakd Toul. 

I question of the Ages, 

And peruse the pages — 
The pages of the volume that they open to my eye : 

The scribe, with blood inditing, 

Has set down in writing 
The record of the Past, and all its history. 

not in hieroglyphic, 

This catalogue terrific 
Of heinous human crimes, is spread unto my ken ; 

not in phrase oracular, 

But in the child's vernacular. 
The scribe hath writ the chronicles of the ancestral 
men. 

A bell in an old grey tower, 
Rings wearily forth ita chimes ; 

And this is their constant burden, 
Alat, far the good old times ! 

My blood seems like a rushing 

Of many waters gushing 
In a chafed and surging stream, that has overflown its 
banks ; 

My hair with awe arises, 

As when a foe surprises 
A band of sleeping soldiers, they bristle to their ranks. 

Why blood was shed like water ; 
The earth was red with slaughter. 
And men were hanged by twenties and by fifties in a 
day. 
The priests, for their religion, 
Went through a smiling region, 
And hacked and hewed, and burned and sacked, and 
then knelt down to pray. 

With consecrated sabres 
They slew men at their kbours; 
With hallowed red hot pincers they tore human flesh 
from bone ; 
With rack and wheel and pulley. 
Each cowled and reverend bully 
Enforced a creed as Christian, which was not Christ's, 
but his own. 

He gave the word, they told men, — 

These insolent, these bold men, 
These clerical assassins, these mitred murderers, — 

They said that God commanded 

The sword of the red-handed 
To slay the human mother, and the children that were 
hers. 

The bell in the old grey tower 
Rings wearily forth its chimes ; 

And this is their constant burden, 
Alcu, for the good old timet ! 
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And Kings, vfiih usurpation, 

Came down upon a nation, 
And said that Qod's anointed had privilege to kill : 

Thus they made God their patron, 

And so they slew the matron. 
And the child, and the meek virgin, and they said it was 
His will. 

They trampled on the spirit. 
They frowned upon all merit. 
And when a great good man arose, they bore him to his 
death ; 
But like true men and zealous, 
For their religion jealous. 
They told their beads, and did these deeds, and did 
both in a breath. 

For intellect and knowledge. 
Except in monkish college. 
They had the stocks and dungeon, the torture and the 
stake: 
The Baron had his castle. 
The poor man was his vassal, 
And some pleasant little liberties the Baron used to 
take. 

A little mutilation 
Made vassals know their station. 
And the Baron, — why he did it — ^yes, he did it, for 
their good : 
Their wrongs — they dared not urge them — 
He could brand them — he could scourge them, 
He owned their thews and sinews, he owned their flesh 
and blood. 

He could hang them if it pleased him. 
And he himg them when they teased him ; 
He could seize their goods at pleasure, and they had 
no redress ; 
The wTongs that he committed 
Were sanctioned and permitted 
By the law ; — the poor submitted, dismayed and spirit- 
less. 

Their souls were his possession ; 
They truckled to oppression ; 
What use was in resistance ? He was strong, and ihey 
were weak. 
An eye out, or an car off, 
Were evils to beware of : 
So the rich were proud and haughty, and the poor were 
mild and meek. 

Poor men, — I write for poor men, — 
May very well be sure, then. 
That monarchs, priests, and barons had red hands dyed 
with crime ; 
The scribe of the past ages 
Becords, in blood-stained pages, 
Atrocities, which man has sworn shall stain no future 
time. 

The bell in the old grey tower 
Tolls wearily forth its chimes ; 

And thia is their constant burden, 
Aloi, for the good old timet .' 



Hfterars Notices. 



The Miller of AnffibauU. Translated from the French 
of George Sand by the Bev. Edmund Larken, M.A-, 
Hector of Burton-by-Lincoln, etc. London: Chur- 
ton, Holies-street 

TiiE Killer of Angibault, in two parts, forms the ninth 



and tenth parts of the works of George Sand, translated 
by Miss Hayes. This work comes forth with the singu- 
lar fact on its title-page of being translated by a clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Surely Miss Hayes could 
require no better testimony of the propriety of her un- 
dertaking, or the public any better guarantee of it. And, 
in truth, as conducted by Miss Hayes, the issue of works 
by this celebrated French writer to the public has been 
calciilated to convey much pleasure and no mischief. 
We could not desire a safer guide through the perils of 
French literature. In the present instance, the Miller 
of Angibault is a work to which no clergyman need 
blush to set his name. It is one of the plea- 
santest of the productions of Madame Dudc- 
vaut, though not one of Her most elaborate ones. It 
has her constant characteristic of finding heroes in 
humble life, and the improbability of ladies of rank re- 
signing station and fortune for such heroes. 

Madame Budevant writes as she would have things 
be, not as they are. At the same time, she never fails 
to introduce us to now scenes and new cliaracters. The 
present work cannot be read without the deepest in- 
terest. 



Pablodk Library. Part IV. 

Notice. 



Consuclo. Second 



The publishers of the Parlour Library appear to be 
particularly uneasy under some remarks of ours on 
their introduction of George Sand's writings into their 
series in competition with Miss Hayes, and particularly 
Consuelo. It is carrying the matter somewhat too far 
to draw us into a correspondence on the subject, and 
then to send a copy of tlus correspondence round to the 
press to take their opinion on it. The answer which we 
have seen in one quarter reminds us of King James I. 
asking the two bishops whether he might not take his 
people's money without a parliament As Bishop Neal 
said he might, Bishop Andrew, on being questioned, re- 
plied that certainly his Majesty might take brother 
Neal's money, as he had his permission. So, if the cri- 
tics approve of Messrs. Sims and Macintyre attempting 
to swamp Miss Hayes's translations of George Sand's 
works by a cheaper introduction of American transla- 
tions, these gentlemen will certainly have a good right 
to swamp any translations by these critics that they can. 

Our opinion of the matter remains exactly as it did, 
and would remain the same in opposition to all critics 
that ever wrote. Fair play is a jewel. It is not the 
question whether anybody has a right to translate from 
any foreign author that he pleases. It is simply the 
question, whether when an individual, and especially a 
lady, undertakes a task that no one else dare undertake, 
— does it at her own risk, both of pocket and reputation 
too, — ^whether, we say, there should not be a feeling of 
delicacy, of honour, not to say of gallantry, in pub- 
lishers to stand out of her way, and not endeavour, as 
soon as the danger seems past, to snatch away her well- 
earned advantage by means of a poor competition of low 
price. 

That was the question with us ; and the publishers 
of the Parlour Library assigned two reasons in their 
own defence, which we promised to give them the ad- 
vantage of the next time that we came on a work of 
George Sand in their series. The first was, that they 
had announced translations of George Sand before Misa 
Hayes's translations appeared. There they should have 
made their stand. That reason was quite legitimate 
and quite suflicient. It made our remarks fall short of 
them. But then came a second reason — " It was not, 
as we had supposed, an American translation, picked 
up for nothing. They had paid a lady for altering it 
It was almost re-writtcn." 
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So ! a lady had been paid to alter another person's 
translation,, without his consent ? What right is there, 
then, for such a transaction ? Are publishers to seize 
on, mangle, and dismember the works of American 
authors at pleasure ? An author has a keen feeling of 
the sanctity and integrity of his work, and if we treat 
American authors thus, never let us complain of the 
treatment of ourselves by American publishers. Accord- 
ingly we have received the following letter firom the 
author of this translation of " CJonsuelo :" — 

Boston, U. S. 12th Oo^., 1847. 
To the Editor* of Howitt** Journal, 

9 

Sm AWD Maoax, — I beg to draw yonr attention to a matter 
of great Interest to myself. I reftr to the translation of 
"Consnelo" noticed in the September part of •* Howitt's 
Journal." 

It is true that a portion of that translation has been copied 
from my own, in some cases literally, in others with altera- 
tions; but on this particular point I hare no remarks to 
make at present. I would wish, however, to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that the "Consuelo" published in London is not 
George Sand's "Consuelo." The omissions and alterations in 
those parts of the book which I have examined, are so nume- 
rous and so extensive as to render it very different from her 
production. I forbear to characterise the act which knowinprly 
imposes upon the public a curtailed copy of a correct transla- 
tion. The terms employed by yourselves in noticing the publi- 
cation of " Marie," may, in my opinion, be applied with the 
same justice, and greater severity, to this transaction. The in- 
Justice to the author is much greater. 

I take the liberty of forwarding to you by this steamer a 
eopy of my translation of "Consuelo," and "The Countess of 
iludolstadt," that, if time and inclination serve, and you have 
no original by you, you may verify my assertions. I hope that 
you will be induced to make the fbcts in this case known to 
your reading public, in Justice to the author, while my own 
feelings as one who endeavours to be a falthf\il and correct 
translator, will be gratified in having it u dentood that the 
Ixmdon edition is not a copy of my translation, although this 
has been copiously made use of in its preparation. 

I remain. Sir and Madam, 

Respectfully yours, 

FaAxcis Gkobob Shaw. 

We will only further observe, that wc regret that a 
sense of literacy justice should have demanded from us 
the remarks we have made concerning lliis issue of 
** Consuelo ;" because, in all other respects and in- 
stances, we regard the Parlour Library as not only one 
of the cheapest, but the most popular series of the time, 
and calculated to enable the working classes in parti- 
cular to possess themselves of a great number of 
standard and elevating works. Wc wish it, as a series, 
all success. 



Life of Heinrieh SttUing : Abridged by John Wright, 
from the Original Translation by Samuel Jackson. 
London : Houlston and Stoneman. 

This is a very neat pocket edition of one of the most 
interesting books ever introduced to the notice of the 
English public. It is abridged with great skill, pre- 
serving all the most striking details of the author's 
life, especially of those early portions which are so full 
of the true German village existence. Kothing can be 
more faithful to the features and spirit of that existence 
than the life of Stilling. We rejoice that the book is 
thus brought within the reach of all classes of readers, 
for by none can it be perused without delight and 
benefit. It opens up a new world to the reader of it 
for the first time, which, while it has all the charm of 
a work of purest fiction, is yet a true world, and one 



existing at this day. To ns, who have seen that world 
and its life, it brings back many delightful remem- 
brances. 



Befobt ok the Sanitaut Cokdition or thb 
Borough of Sheffield. 

This report, published by the committee, consisting of 
a number of the Aldermen and Councillors of the bo- 
rough, is one of the most convincing proofis possible of 
the necessity of a general sanitary inquiry and reform. The 
unwholesome condition of many parta of the town from 
want of proper drainage, proper family conveniences, 
and a good supply of water, makes us wonder how such 
things could so long have escaped attention. No town 
is better situated than Sheffield for borough draina^ 
and water, yet no town would appear to be worse off 
in these respects. The state of our towns is equaUj 
destructive of health and morals. 



The ArTOBiooRAPHT of Rose Allen. Edited by a 
Lady. London : Longman & Co. 

A VERY interesting story. The friend's family in it is 
certainly sketched from the life. We would recom- 
mend the volume to all ladies who furnish a kitchen 
library. It will be good for both servants and mis- 
tresses to read. The latter may take a profitable les- 
son from it en the treatment of their servants. 



■ 

1. 



The IIeiress : A Tale. By W. C. Eaton. Loiidon> 
Groombridge and Sons. 

This poem, in three cantos, is evidently formed on th^ 
model of Byron's Corsair. Nevertheless, it displays no 
mean poetic powers ; and if tlie author, as he intimates, 
be a poor man, it does him great credit. 



The Flowers op Irish Melody. A Selection of Po- 
pular Irish Songs ; the music by eminent composers. 
Arranged for the Voice, Flute, and Violin. Belfast, 
Henderson. 

To all T\ho are fond of Irish songs, this is a perfect 
treasuie in a small compass, got up very much in the 
manner of the song books of the Geiman students 



SHAKSFEBE. 

Bard of the Passions ! whose great art did weave 
Garlands of fadeless beauty on tliy page 
That wondering admiration will engage 

Long as a pulse the human breast shall heave ! 

This simple leaf into thy wreath receive 

Fresh laurelled favourite of each coming age [ 
Grand thought ! that unborn millions round the 
stage. 

Shall at thy life-warm language smile or grieve. 
Though Death's oold finger long has made thine 
ear « 

Indifferent to voice of praise or blame. 
Yet still, Othello, Hamlet, Macbeth, Lear, 

Create emotions plauditing thy name ! 
How dwarfed do kings and warriors appear, 

Standing beside thee, 'neath the dome of Fame! 

H. P. LoTT. 
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THE WEEKLY EECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



Corr OK A Lnrsft nan Frkdkbick DoroLAM (reocivcd 

by Miss Griffltht, October 29th Ltfun^ Miua. Oct. \ith^ 1847. 

— Kind Friend — Plcftse accept ny varmcfit and slncerest 
thinks, and extend the ^ame to the many kind ft-iends who co- 
operated with yon in presenting to me the most excellent and 
valuable collection of books, pamphlets, tracts, and pictures, 
which, through your own perserering industry, hare Ju^t come 
to hand. 

Words are too wvak and insipid to express the dppth or in- 
tensity of my gratitude for this valuable and appropriate tes- 
timonial. I am M well pleased with the manner as the matter 
of your noble present. /Ve<t from all embarrassing compncts 
and agreements, it comes the fk'ee gift of free and confiding 
hearts. Such a gift, in my estimation, outweighs millions, all 
pirt about with provisions, importing a bargain. If it be more 
blesiwd to give than to receive, you have your reward, and it 
must be great to exceed mine. 

Tou will the more readily undenrtand my pleasure at re- 
ceiving such a gift, when I tell you that but a few years ago, 
the fingers now penning this note of thanks, were used in fish- 
ing from the muddy street gutters in Baltimore, scattered 
pages of the Bible, that I might learn its precious contents. 
Had any one given me a Testimonial then, I should have felt 
myself blest, indeed. What a contrast is my prewmt with my 
former condition 7 Then a slave, now a ftree man ; then de- 
graded, now respected; then ignorant, despised, neglected, un- 
known, and unfriended, my name unheard of beyond the 
narrow limits of a republican slave plantation ; now, my friends 
and benefactors, people of both hemispheres, to heaven the 
praise belongs ! 

Again, dear Friend, accept my thanks, and in a very especial 
manner extend them to William and Mary Howitt, Serjeant 
Talfourd, Dr. Bowrlng, Mr. Gilpin, to Messrs. Chambers, and 
others, who kindly contributed to assist you in making me this 
valuable present. With my best thanks, also, receive my hum- 
ble assurance that the cause on behalf of which you have 
become interested in my welfare, shall never be deserted nor 
betrayed by me. 

With sincere gratitude, I am very respectfully, yours, 

F. DOVQLASS 

• 

A Book Socikty in One of Hes Majesty's Dock-yards— 
Sir, — As a pleasing evidence of the signs of the times, I beg to 
inform you that a Book Club is formed among some of the 
labourers (earning only 128. per week), working in one of her 
Majesty's Dock-yards. Thirty or forty of these humble indi- 
viduals, who believe books to be better than beer, club together, 
each hU penny, and thereby purchase, weekly, one or two 
ret^jiectable volumes of standard literature. Hoping this 
notice may inspire others to follow so good an example, is the 
earnest desire of yours, truly, G. H. 

Benefit Societxxs Investing thetu PrNDS in Loan Soa- 

TiEs. It is not legal, but if the individual writing to us on 

the subject wishes for a fuller answer, he must send his address 
to us. We have not room to answer correspondents in the 
Journal. 

Pabuamentaht Society, 96, St. Martins*8 Lane — ^The 
first meeting of this society for the Sessions, was held on 
Thursday, October 28th. This Society is estiiblinhcd to afford 
yonng gentlemen an opportunity of practice in Parliamentary 
debate, and Parliamentary forms are used. The attendance 
was respectable, and amongst the company were some ladies. 
The subject of debate was national education, but from the 
report furnished us, we cannot say that the youthful speakers 
advanced to the needs and the true spirit of the age. Yoimg 
men must look forward, or they will lag behind the time. The 
people are awake, and those who mean to lead must be awake 
too. In the new House of Parliament, cobwebs must not be 
allowed to accumulate. 

Desvltoey Hints on tub Gknkeal Economy op a Fajuly.— 



Oar obiervatimi oonvinoes ns that much of the distress of the 
poor, and middle classes of our population, arises from igno- 
rance of the practice of economy in its best sense. We do not 
mean that sordid, niggardly, begrudging style of living which 
is worse than death ; that close, mean, ftdse eoonomy, which 
starvM a family for a month, in order that a grand display 
may be made at the end of it, for the eyes of others. A liberal 
eoonomy is the reverie of this; it consists in adapting our 
expenditure to our means ; in making the most of our appli- 
ances ; in the prevention of waste ; while, by that very preven- 
tion, we are enabled to afford a satufaotory outlay, which else 
would be unbecoming our station in lilie. 

To permit the waste of fbod by children and servants, is an 
egregious error in itself, a wrong to ourselves, and a wicked 
evil to those who, being dependent on tis for example, are 
thus ill instructed in one of the essential duties of their diffe- 
rent spheres. It is no excuse that the waste of the nursery 
and the kitchen is given to the poor; this is the worst kind of 
charity ; for it allows those who require instruction to commit 
a fault ; it lessens the value of our donation, because those 
who receive the bits and icrapa, know that we give that which 
is useless to ourselves ; and it raises rather their ire than their 
thankfulness that they are put on a par with hungry curs. 

The prevailing extravagance of families is as various as the 
dispositions of individuals. In some, dreee is tiie source of 
extravagant outlay ; in others, the pleasures of the table, etc. 
etc. And too many heads of establishments are reckless 
throughout. Wo to the children of such parents I 

Our remarks are, of course, confined to those persons only 
who are liable to be placed in circumstances of distress, by 
neglecting obvious duties of economi.-al management in their 
establishments, and who, feeling their inadequacy to arrest the 
growing evils of unthriftinese, are willing to receive aid in 
their praiseworthy efforts to acquire habits of economy. The 
results of practical experience are worth all the<nies. Indo- 
lence and ostentation have no amaU ahare in the waste, and 
improvident expenditute. 

When persons, for example, think they find it desirable to 
keep an extra servant, they are apt to ealculate, as an addi- 
tional outlay, that servant's vagea, only ; alas I how small an 
item in the arrangement. Then, too, after the giecessity — so 
called<^~for adding another domestic-^say a nursery-maid— 
has ceased, (the child or children no longer requiring close 
attendance), how frequenUy indolence or ostentation, and 
sometimes both, conspire to prevent her removal, although the 
very increase of expenditure caused by the birth and education 
of that child or children have already entailed considerable 
outlay. 

We have a theory,...nay, let us use a better, because a more 
truthfol, expression, — we have had practical experience, that 
however closely we may calculate appwent expenses, in adding 
one servant to our establishment, we ought to reckon on the 
out-goings that would be caused by two. 

We believe that the present mode of educating our daugh- 
tera in the middle claasea of aodety, is the main cause of defect 
in our wives. This is not intended as an easay on education ; 
but we would ask a question which must startle, and induce a 
little healthy thought amKmg other Ihthera of families,— whe- 
ther an expensive modem education, of show, glitter, elegant 
accomplishments, drawing-room ipanners, recherche dress, 
fancy work, and all the other useless ways of occupying the 
hands and head of a ftittire eareful ndstress of a family, who 
may be beginning the world upon a small capital (perhaps no 
capital at all, but borrowed money 1) whether this erroneous 
system of education, we repeat, can by any possibility enable 
our daughters to become oseftQ wives and exoni^ary mothers t 

In the management of servants there are wide-spreading 
erron. Too frequently they are allowed so much power that 
we are their slaves ; they hire ua, we scarcely hire tbem. 
England will rue her inoongruous servility to and oppression 
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of tbe poor ; she is fostering a spirit of pride and self-eoiue- 
qnence among a portion of her peasantry (that 1b, domestic 
eervonts) at the same time that she is persecuting the sons of 
the soil by the operation of iniquitous Game Laws. Yerily 
John Bull is one of the weakest and most inconsistent of created 
beings ! Equality never did and ne^'er can exist. There 
always will be people to pay, and persons to be paid ; this is 
self-evident. It is for us, then, to assert and maintain our 
supremacy over those who, by the force of circumstances, are 
to receive remuneration for their services ; and this superiority 
ought to exalt our own natures, so that our conduct towards 
them should be one consistent whole of considerate, kind, firm, 
and just treatment. Our very education, if nothing jiore, 
ought to elevate us, and convince them that we are their 
superiors in the best acceptation of the term. Unanimity 
alone on the part of employers can bring the relative positions 
of master and servant to a natural and proper standing. 

Who that knows the waste, extravagance, and insolence of 
a servants* hall but must dread to receive one of a great 
man*s retainers as a domestic in a well-ordered household in 
the middle ranks ! Indeed, it is a good rule never to engage 
servants who have resided in a family of superior station to 
our own. They have too probably become initiated in tiro pe- 
culations so easUy carried on, and which it is so well known 
exist in the kitchens of the opulent. Yails and perquisites, 
particularly the latter, are evils of great magnitude ; the 
former are bribes, and perquisites are incentives to theft, 
which few, excepting persons of high principle, can resist. It 
is advisable, therefore, to abjure all domestics who are not 
prepared to suit their habits to those of their employers. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that we could tolerate 
a system of oppression towards those who by the force of cir- 
cumstances are placed in dependence upon our will. The very 
contrary is our own feeling ; and no class of persons in the 
community is more the objects of our oommiseralion than the 
generality of those unfortunate domestic slave?, servants of all- 
work. Want of consistency, justice, and mercy, is the fault 
to be deplored in those to whom power is given for good or for 

evil. 

It is essential to the well-doing of a family, whether that of 
a farmer, a shopkeeper, or of a man retired upon a moderate 
competence, that the mistress of the establishment should 
overlook the domestic arrangemoits. It is surprising how 
much may be cither saved by her superintendence, or squan- 
dered if this duty be neglected. 

With common prudence and core, there onght to be no hog- 
wosh, in which bread and meat are nearly sufficient to feed a 
whole family ; and this we know to be a fact. To suiTer such 
an improper distribution of food is to encourage our depend- 
ants In shameless extravagance, waste, and theft ; if there be 
portions of prvisions not considered available either for the 
family or servants, they should in some way be made worth a 
poor person's acceptance ; and notsent forth in filthy baskets, os- 
tcnsibly for his pigs, but abstracted thence for hungry chil- 
dren. 

Improvident i>ersons are not aware of the great advantages 
to be gained by stewing or digesting bones, before the^ are 
discarded. If there be a yard-dog kept, what so apparently 
suitable for his provender as the bones from joints of meat T 
These will, however, amuse him equally well after they have 
been stewed for human beings ; and the health of a dog that 
is generally chained will b<» better preserved if his chief food 
be composed of biscuit boiled with the liquor in which meat 
and puddings have been cooked. If no other use be made of 
the stock fh>m digested bones, there are poor families aiound 
us to whom, with the addition of a little rioe, or peas, it would 
be most acceptable. 

It is a duty to inenkate upon our servants the wickedness of 
waste. It Isa kindness as well as a duty, for they themselves, 
if reduced fhim servitude to |he needy houses of their paie its, 
would doubly feel the pinchings of that poverty from which 
mere adventitious circumstances had enabled them to escape. 
Such persons should not be permitted to waste food which 
would feed the hungry, but their employers should set the 
example of prudence ; for how is it to be expected that this is 
to come from the poor and the ignorant t ** Enough is as good 
as a feast." M. M. 

Coxxxrm of CKARrnr axd Bskwolskce. Paris.—This com- 
mittee gives to workmen who, in consequcRce oi long illniss 
an 1 unforeseen accidents, are reduced to beggury, the means of 



resuming their work. The members of the committee buy 
themselves, the tools, instruments, and other articles, under 
the inspection of those persons to whom the relief is granted. 

GomcnTKB ron Fixcrno orr of Orphavs : This committee 
places out as apprentices children of both sexes, whom it 
adopts, and provides for their maintenance. It watches over 
their conduct with their masters, and takes care that they dis- 
charge all their religious duties. 

ComuTTSB OF PaisoNs : This committee has for its ol^ect, 
1st. The coUeotion of information respecting the situatian and 
diet o( the prison establishment. 2nd. To seeure a gratuitous 
defence to indigent aceused. Srd. To give lodging and food 
to the acquitted accused, who require assistance in consequence 
of a lengthened legal investigation, and to support them until 
they can procure themselves lucrative employment ; also» to 
watch over and reward the conduct of liberated prisoners. 

CoaocrrrEx fob the Aboutiok of tbx Slavs Txadx amo 
Slavkky : This committee is engaged in employing its utmost 
exertions on the entire suppression of the trade, and (dianging: 
the condition of the dave into that of the domestic servant 

CoanciTTEx of Fxace : This committee is in communication 
with the pesce societies of foreign countries. It publishes all 
documents the tendency of which are to refute opinions in 
favour of war, and to eondnee to the maintenance of pence 
between the nations. 

CoHMrrrjus of Mokal iMPBOvKMxin' : 1 his committee is 
engaged in searching for means of moral improvement. It ha» 
opened a correspondence to establish a statistic of morals, and 
it publishes works intended to sjiread the principles and prac- 
tice of Christian morality. 

A W^oBO TO TorKo Mkx.— In this age of progress, when nii> 
merous and gigantic strides are being made in a right direc- 
tion, there are nevertheless some paths in which many young 
men are " going a-hcad " with greater vigour than pro- 
priety. 

I particularly refer to the rage for " going alone " as early 
as possible in matters of judgment and conduct, and to throw 
off with a hot impatience the control of pai'ents, and to dlsnv 
gard the counsel and experience of seniors. 

The race of fathers has given way to a generation of ** old 
governors," and mothers are now so much out of date an to be 
only remembered as " maternal ancestors." 

Perhaps it would not be worth while to quibble merely 
about terms if they were not the expressions of ideas. The 
epithets above referred to originate in disrespect or indificr^ 
cnce, and surely on such subjects both are reprehensiible. 

It is not a little pleasant to turn from the oontemplotion of 
this increasing folly, or vice, to two speeches recently delivemi 
in public by Mr. Spooner, M.P., and Hr. Walter, M.P., in both 
of which there is a spirit of filial piety which is quite refresh- 
ifig, and which we should all do well to cultivate, showing by 
every means in our power that we have no sympathy for those 
who respect not the guardians of their infant days. 

«• Honour thy father and thy mother," is a command which 
cannot be misunderstood, and aasuredljr must not be disobeyed 
— W. BRArrnwAiTE. 
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DEATH'S DOOB. 

Bt William Biakb. 

Om illuBtniiion for this present week is one of the 
twelve " Inventions," as he called them, by which 
William Blake Ulnstrated Blair's "Grave." It is the 
Death of the Oood Old Man. The words are these : 

Behold him in the eventide of life, 
A life well spent, irho«e early care it was 
His riper years should not upbraid his green : 
Bj unperoeived degrees he wears away ; 
Tet, like the son, seems larger at his setting. 

Oh, how he longs 
To have his passport signed and he dismissed ! 
'Tis done t and now he's happy! the glad sonl 
Has not a wish uncrowned. 

A word or two must now be said of William Blake, 
who. as a poet and artist, was one of the most spiritual- 
minded and original men that ever lived. Of his poetry, 
we shall take another opporttmity of speaking. We 
now see him as the man and the artist. He was a 
friend of Flaxman and Fuseti^ ai^ in many respects his 
genius was kindred to theirs. By profession he was 
an engraver, but he wan too unworldly to tnake much 
monev by it. " Were I to love iin)n"by»" he said, " I 
should lose all power of thought. Desire of gain 
deadens the genius of man. My business is not to ga- 
ther gold, but to make s:lorious shapes, expressing 
god-like sentiments." llius his days were devoted to 
engraving, and his evenings to making designs and 
paintings, which he illustrated bV Orif^hAT^mi. 

At six-and-twenty he mArriea VA excelleht )^UH| 
woman, of humble connections, by name Katharine 
Boucher, who made him a noble wife. The beginning 
of their courtship is curious. He was one evening in 
company, and was describing the wrongs he had suf- 
fered f^om some capricious lady, when she Siid to 
him, *' Prom my soul I pity you." " Do you ? *^ said 
BlAke. " Then I love you :'* "and I love you," she 
teMMnded, and so their courtship commenced. 

S^lake was a believer in the intercourse of departed 
iMHts with the living, and thereforlS believed that the 
tpiHt of his brother revealed to him the best means of 
engtAting his designs. In this manner he illustrated 
hil *' Bongs of Innocence and Experience," his " Gates 
tdf fttWdise," the " Books of Thel and tJriften," which 
^rtrks are now, not only from their extraordinary 
^0%er tod originality, but from their great scarcity, 

)^\ghi up at high prices. He illustrated Young's 

Ighp Thoughts, Blair's Grave, and th^ Book of Job. 

m mst, as a whole^ is the noblest of his works. It 
%M fil subjects of this kihd that Blake excelled. The 
Plhha Simplicity of the Scriptures was in accordance 
tirilh nis imagination ; and ne was too devout to at- 
k)n^|yl more than a literal embodjring of the majestic 
IftT^lW which they portrayed. 

J Id age came on ; and the little popularity that he 
Mijoyed was leaving him, and in its stead came 
)Viprty 5 but he was cheerf^il even in his poverty, — 
i\^ his debts, and continued manly and independent 
Hie last. In the year 1828, he was li>ing at No. 8> 
''ountain-court, Strand. He was then seventy-one, and 
Ks only home a garret. Let us look at his death-bed 
scene, which is as simply sublime as any of his own 
plctnres. 

" I glory," said he, " in dying : I have no grief but 
to IWiVJnff yon, Catharine ; we have lived happy, and 
^■e ha vt lived long : we have been ever togeUier, but 



we shad be divided soon. Why should I fear death ? 
I do not fear it. I have endeavoured to live as Christ 
commands, and I have sou^t to worship truly in 
mine own house, when I was not seen of men. He 
grew weaker and weaker ; he could no longer sit up- 
right, and was laid in his bed with no one to watch 
over him bnt his wife and shfe herself was old and 
feeble. 

He had painted k picture which he called "The 
Ancient ofDayti" ahti it was such a &vourite with 
him, that thtcn* da3rB belbre his death he sat bolstered 
up in his bed, And tinted it with his choicest colours 
and in his happitet style, be touched and retouched 
it, held it HI arms* length, athd then, putting it from him. 
exclaimed, ^* Th)»re, &at ^U do ! I cannot mend it." 
He saw his Mh in t€^n — she felt that this was to be 
the last of hfa workfc " Stay, Kate," cried Blake ; 
" keep jusi As you aW j 1 will draw your portrait, for 
you have ever been ah angel to me." She obeyed, and 
the dyinf artist UlA^e a fint» Hkehefls. 

On his death-bed^ he hy chaunthc songs, and the 
verse g And MUsie %ere both the nl^ring of the mo- 
ment. He lAthented that he could MD longer commit 
thesie "indurations," as he callw Utem, to paper. 
" |[ate." said he, " I am a changin|t ttlHn ; I ujted to 
rise and write down my thoughts, wbethe^ it rained, 
snowed, or shone, and you arose, too, AHd tkte beside 
me — this can be so no longer." 

lie died on the 12th of August, 1826. 

William Blake was of low stature and slender make, 
with a high pallid fbk^head, and eyes large, datlt^ and 
expressive. His temper i^as quick, and when 
hioved, he spoke with an indignant eloquence which 
commanded respect. His voice, in general, i*tte low 
and musical, his manners gentle and unassumittf : his 

SoyeraatidAi ft »iil(mlar mlktiii« of knowledge Atlden- 
mum : m ^me Ufc mt of labour and privAtion. 



FACTi l^ftOlt tliM WELDa-GAMB LAW 

^TACtlCS. 

fit WlfeLtAlt HOWITT. 

KmVi. 

tai &ttt| bit ttti tiAllt>toBn*s Powia ivti rfti 
LiirtoMii^i' VsNOBAirci. 

On went thfi knnl, and poolr old Wagstaff reac hed his 
house and gave hlittself Up to despair. Father aud 
sons, wives and dalighters, of the two devoted flunllies 
were sure tkat they had nothihg to expect but what 
the fellest hale could dictate. Winter was here ; spring 
was comings Ih which Ihey ftust quit. And they had 
to arrange Irlth this fVity of a landlord for imjprore- 
ments done ilkld Ike \tA!M Of cropi on the gtoond. 
How?— . 

They wert soon Infortned by the steward that no 
allowance would be mAde for improvements. Their 
holding was of ancient d&te, and there were no 8ti|^ala- 
tions on this head. All that they had done, they had 
done voluntarily^ and must loee it. But the croptf 

They must be Valued. Yes. The steward would do 
that. They refHised so flagrant a proposition, and 
claimed to appoint their man too, and he win the 
steward to decide on an umpire. No — ^it was reftocd. 
and there remained but a lawsuit to settle it. roor 



people ! A lawsuit with a wealthy landlord, and they 
themselTes already ruined ! 

But glaring: and revolting as this fact waa, the squire 
did not trust to his purse alone against a British jury. 
When there are wanted causes of prejudice, they are 
soon found. Towards spring, a fox-cover of Wgh old 
gorse took Are near the Wagstaflfs, It was one which 
the squire was known to hold In the highest estima- 
tion. It burnt with fury, and carried its flames to 
a larch plantation, and consumed some acres of fine 
thriving young timber. It was immediately spread 
abroad that this was the work of the disaffected fami- 
lies. They were known to be in a state of the bitterest 
hostility with the squire. They were in hot dispute 
and deepest discontent regarding the valuation of the 
crops and the pending suit. There were not wanting 
fellows — there are plenty on such occasions, and Black 
Beardal was very ready on this — to say that they had 
heard the Wagstaffs and the Cordens vow vengeance on 
the squire. 

" The greatest of all scandals," says Leigh Hunt, 
" is that the world is so ready to believe scandal." 
This charge, made without the slightest foundation, as 
it came to be well known, for the very purpose of crea- 
ting a serious prejudice against those doomed families, 
was accepted by the public with an avidity that was as- 
tonishing. Everyone exclaimed—" dreadful ! 
the revengeful wretches ! poor Mr. Nimbus ! " All 
the crimes and tyrannies of Nimbus were overlooked, 
nay, they seemed to be hugged and caressed as vir- 
tues, and the ftill vial of the indignation of the virtuous 
public was poured on the victims of the most diabo- 
lical oppression. A short time showed that the burn- 
ing of the fox-cover and plantation enabled Nimbus 
to carry out some changes that he contemplated in his 
park, but this told nothing in favour of the Wagstafls. 
They had done it, and the squire made the best of it. 

Imagine the situation of these families. The time 
drew on for quitting their farms. Everyone looked on 
them with real or affected aversion. They ceased to 
go to church, for no one would speak to them. They 
were then declared to be godless and infidels. The 
health of Mrs. Wagstaff gave way under all this hatred 
and calamity. The day came when the sale must take 
place. Farmers and country people flocked from near 
and far to examine and purchase, and in the midst of 
all this most comfortless confusion poor old Mrs. Wag- 
staff was obliged to lie, and the ftimiture of her room 
to be excepted. 

The house and farm were stripped, except of a few 
necessaries that they reserved for their accommodation 
in some other dwelling : and in this melancholy situa- 
tion, and with the more melancholy prospect of losing 
Mrs. Wagstaff, they awaited the day of final removal. 

Perhaps no days of a more gloomy and depressing 
nature ever passed over human beings than those. On 
the spot where they had grown up and enjoyed all the 
brightest seasons and associations of life, they were 
about to become aliens. They must depart to a day, 
or they would be intruders. Both farms had been taken 
long ago. There had been a perfect scramble for them. 
No one seemed to trouble himself about the character 
or the tyranny of the landlord, but, on the contrary, 
far higher rents were offered for them, and were given. 
These facts made both the Wagstaffs and the Cordens 
seem to see what desirable places they had sacrificed 
through their opposition to Nimbus, and to feel more 
sensibly the blame of the country people. Amongst 
the young people, however, there was but one opinion, 
that they had done right ; and that it was impossible 
to have lived under Nimbus with honour ; that it was 
better to make great sacrifices than to remain near him. 
But old WagstAff, though he acknowledged that the 
squire was a dreadful and Mrilful man, shook his head 



at the condition to which they were reduced, and the 
old miller Corden was querulous and irritable about it. 
It was all the consequence of boarding-school educa- 
tion — it was being " too spirit ty." Their forefathers 
had managed to live well enough there— but he did not 
reflect that their ancestors never had such a landlord to 
deal* with. The ancestors of Nimbus's wife, who had been 
the proprietors, had always been humble and generous 
men. 

These things deeply pained the young people, and 
lay with a heavy weight on the dying Mrs. Wagstaff's 
mind. Jane and George tended her with the utmost 
affection. It was all they had now to do, and she 
would oflen gaze on them with tears, and wonder what 
would become of them when she was gone. 

The great embarrassment now was, how in her re- 
duced state they were to take her away. The doctor 
declared that to remove her would be her death, but to 
ask the incoming tenant, who was eager to take pos- 
session with a large family, for time, was useless ; it 
would have been mortal offence to Nimbus. The day 
of quitting hurried on, and Mrs. Wagstaff lingered be- 
tween life and death. There wanted now but two days, 
and go they must, if she died on the road. The son 
and daughter were in agonies, but Providence removed 
their perplexity — that night, two days before Ladyday, 
Mrs. Wagstaff expired. 

All now was hurry. Preparations were commenced 
at once for the funeral. The coffin arrived on the after- 
noon of the next day, the day when the funeral must 
take place, for they must be off the premises before 
twelve o'clock on Ladv-day itself. Wretched in the 
extreme was this funeral. A woman was gone who 
had lived respected and deserving respect by the 
neighbours, but no neighbour came to testify that res- 
pect by their presence. The terror of the lord of the 
soil kept all away. The procession set out — it con- 
sisted only of the dejected widower, the deceased's son 
and daughter, and Michael and Betsey Corden. It was 
a day calculated to add yet deeper sadness to their 
hearts. Instead of a fine, dry, March day, there was a 
chill and dreary sleet abroaa, and the shades of a 
dreary evening were falling as they reached the church- 
yard, where they had to wait for some time the arrival 
of the clergyman, who was dining at the hall, in the 
immediate vicinity of which the church stood. The 
sexton unlocked the gates to let in the procession, but 
no groups of villagers collected according to wont to 
witness the solemn scene. There were poor in that vil- 
lage who had many and many a time received food and 
raiment at the Reeves, and comforting Words from the 
deceased as well as from the living successors ; but the 
ban was on these families, and though these poor might 
send up a prayer in the secret of their cottages, they 
dare not appear here. There wefe only some boys, 
who, in the dusk of this cold damp evening. thn7.9t 
their hands into their pockets, and seemed rather wait- 
ing to warm themselves by helping to fill in the grave 
than for anything else. At length the rector came, 
glowing and rubicund from the tnne of the dinner-table, 
and hastily despatching the Ceremony, beckoned to 
George, when he approached to pajr the ffees, to givis 
them to the clerk, and departing without a word to old 
neighbours, at whose hospitable table he had many a 
time been right jovial, he took a short cut to the hall 
again by slipping over the wall and dropping into the 
adjoining shrubbery. 

The mourners, with hearts from which all feeling of 
human comfort and love of life were thoroughly 
crushed, wounded in their self-respect, feeling them- 
selves hated aiid despised — abandoned by all the world, 
and torn up root and branch from every spot and thing 
that their whole existence had taught them to cherish, 
withdrew in silence, and the sexton closed and locked 
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thc^te behind him 'vtrithout one final word of farewell. 
That night the respective families made haste, loaded 
their few goods, and departed before daylight, leaving 
a farm-servant to give up the keys to the incomer. Kot 
a soul came to take leave of them ; and they departed 
from the place of their families' long settlement without 
one token of kindness. Such is the power of the petty 
rural tyrant over the fortunes, the fears, and even the 
virtues of the people. Yet — let not human nature be 
too severely judged — on the neighbouring heath, where 
no prying eye could well lurk, for all was open, bleak, 
and dark, as the two carts which carried the goods of 
the late tenants of Beeves Farm and of the Abbey Mill 
went slowly on their way, followed by their owners in 
a spring, covered tax cart, a voice accosted them, and 
the vehicles making a halt, several dark figures ad- 
vanced to that containing the fugitives, ^ey were 
old neighbours, who dared not show what they felt 
near home, and who might encounter ruin if their pre- 
sent interview were known. It was a melancholy 
pleasure to the persecuted group to receive at the last 
moment this evidence that all had not entirely aban- 
doned, or entirely misjudged them. There were tears, 
prayers, and familiar shakes ol the hands in abundance, 
and the friendly neighbours disappeared in the dark- 
ness, and the travellers again went on their vr^. 

"What became of the Cordens and the Wagstaffs it was 
long before any one knew. In the autumn of that year, 
those riots which attended the rejection of the Reform 
Bill by the Lords took place, in which, at Bristol and 
Nottingham, such extensive burnings were perpe- 
trated. At the latter place, the mob which destroyed 
the castle and attempted, and in part eflfected, other 
outrages, were so well organised that they were sup- 
posed to be under the guidance of superior minds. 
They manifested, as suoh mobs do, a desire to execute 
justice where they thought it had been neglected by the 
proper authorities, and vengeance where the oficnders 
against humanity had escaped punishment from their 
wealth or position. The Duke of Newcastle had incurred 
their resentment by the profligacy of his political doc- 
trine of *' doing what he liked with his own," but it 
was said that he had shamefully broken faith with a 
lady, a tenant of the castle, who in consequence had quit- 
ted it, and as it lay thus empty, the mob decreed its fall. 
Never was there a more magnificent bonfire. The 
crowd, led on by evidently able leaders, advanced to 
the work of destruction m admirable order. Ha\ing 
forced their way in at the gates, and broken in the doors 
of the castle, they proceeded to tear down the cedar 
wainscotting, and pile it in heaps in each room. They 
then set fire to it, and rending down the ancient tapes- 
try, they wrapped it around them as robes, and danced 
in them around their fires. Cher the whole town the 
great building soon cast the splendour of its flames, and 
the odour of its burning cedar, and amid the darkness 
of night and the incessant fall of drenching rains, that 
stupendous blaze arose, and flickered in the thick and 
vapoury sky, and innumerable sparks rising like a gigan- 
tic fiery tree, rose over the blazing fabric, that 
aloft on its rock displayed its catastrophe to the whole 
country round for scores of miles. 

But still as the whole huge pUe appeared one bril- 
liant mass of flame, thousands of spectators saw, as it 
were, dark figures still dancing on amid intensest 
fires. Some declared that they were only curling and 
wavering columns of smoke, others protested that they 
were exulting fiends, but they were men and women in- 
toxicated with the excitement of the scene, who con- 
tinued to dance till there was no longer any retreat by 
the staircase, and effected their escape only by issuiug 
from the windows, and descending by the indentures 
of the quoinstones. We speak of facts derived from 
the confessions of the parties themselves. 



There was a magistrate in that nei^boorhood who 
was said to have committed a capital crime some time 
before. It was said that the weight of his purse had 
purchased his exemption from the punishment decreed 
by the laws. It was said, however, that at the vciy 
next assizes, three poor men were hanged for the 
commission of a crime of the very same kind. The mob 
vowed to execute the law upon the rich man, who had 
escaped by his riches. They vowed, also, to march 
into this distant neighbourhood, and punish Nimbus for 
the tyrannies which we have here recorded. There 
were heard voices in the tnrong which urged these 
measures, and urged them eloquently. There were 
seen two young men, of tall figures and commanding 
features, but stamped with an indelible and, as it were, 
a mortal melancholy, who marshalled the mob uid 
directed its movements, leading them on their march 
from one point of attack to another by the charm of 
simultaneous singing. Who were they 7 It was 
said that numbers recognised them, and that they were 
no other than George Wagstaff* and Michael Corden ! 
It was believed that, resolved to take a signal ven- 
geance on Nimbus for their cruel ruin, they had lain, 
concealed from every one, watching for an opportunity, 
than which no greater could offer than this. But 
their object was first to gratify the mob in their own 
more immediate objects of vengeance, and then to lead 
them to the estate of this tyrant. It was said that for 
this purpose they addressed the assembled tens of thou- 
sands on the forest by night, and there worked them 
into such a pitch of fury by the recital of their suffer- 
ings, that they desired to be led away at once to the 
destruction of Nimbus Hall. But that ni8:ht the castle 
was doomed to fall, and the sensation which this occa- 
sioned called forth the next day the slumbering powers 
of both town and coimtry. The mob fled before the 
military, and Nimbus escaped his doom. 

Had no real intelligence of the further fortunes of the 
Wagstafis and the Cordens reached their native neigh- 
bourhood, this belief would have become a Axed fiuth. 
We can well believe that in the breasts of these two 
young men many a bitter thought brooded and 
rankled agaiost their oppressor. It is not to be sup- 
posed that they could have been so insulted, so injured, 
so torn up from every place and thing and person 
that they held dear, so covered with calumny ana ruin, 
without ideas of vengeance kindling in their excited 
brains, and sentiments of hatred to this tyrant swelling 
their indignant breasts. But over all these, it will be 
seen that they triumphed; and though, when Curly 
Hearson and ms fellows were hanged at Nottingham as 
ringleaders of the rioters, it was said that greater and 
abler ones had escaped, we can satisfactorily show that 
these were not these yuung men. 

When the two fugitive families were crossing the 
heath, on the night of tlieir departure, they were 
directing their course to the neighbourhood of a great 
iron^'foundry, in which the Wagstafis had a relative as 
the chief clerk. This worthy man, the nephew of old 
Mr. Wagstaff*, and the cousin, therefore, of Qeorge and 
Jane, had sympathised unflinchingly with them in all 
their troubles, and had offered them a cottage which he 
had lately purchased, as a temporary abode, till they 
finally settled themselves. Thither they were bound, 
but ailcr their friends had parted with them on the 
heath, they fell into conversation on their future pros- 
pects, and George suddenly proposing to leave all their 
troubles and the law-suits, out of which they would 
probably gain nothing but further loss, wrong, and 
aspersion, and go to America ; the project was univer- 
sally assented to, as if the same views had already been 
occupying each individual mind. They, therefore, 
stayed only a day with their relative, for a ship being 
on the point of sailing from Liverpool to New York 
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they hastened thither, leaying their relative to dispose 
of their few articles of furniture at his convcnieucc. 

This worthy man had it, therefore, in his power to 
state, that it was impossible for George Wagstalf and 
Michael Corden to hare been at Nottingham at the time 
of the riots, having proof that they embarked for 
America within a week of their quitting their farms, 
and having maintained a correspondence with them 
ever since, by which their whole history was familiar 
to him. Enough of this history may be kno^vn from a 
letter which, ten years after their emigration, George 
Wagstaff wrote to this cousin ; for in this letter the 
writer seemed led by the completion of a term of ten 
years, to take a review of the past. With this letter our 
narrative will conclude. 

Corden*8 MQls, WsgstafT Township, Banks of the 
Wabash, Indiana, October 1843. 

Diua Joicr,— Betsey mid I have been talking over with 
the children about us, tlie wonderftU changes of the la^st ten 
vears. Tea ! ten years ! They are gone, and luckily we are 
bete, ftiee, wealthy, happy, and I hope both nsefol and 
thankful. But, feeling all this, and tiie gratitude of it, we 
could not help thinking a deal of you and vonr truth and 
eonsumt loving-kindness, and Betsey said, " Do, George, 
write to John, and tell him what we feel." So here I am 
writing; and again I say, what a wonderful cliauge in ten 
years I 

Wben I look out on the scene that lies before my window, 
and see this beautiful valley, with the beiuitifnl river run- 
ning along it, the sloping' uplands backed by the distant 
hills, and all the signs of u buny nod happy population, in 
good houses, mills, and rich cnliivation, and reflect that we 
have here two tiiousand acres of onr own, meadows, pas- 
ture, arable and woodland, how can I help looking bnck- 
ward with wonder to the time when we were driven, as it 
were, with ignominy from the land of oiu' birth ! Everything 
seemed to conspire to drive us out of it. We can now thank 
God for it, for we believe that it was his work. From the 
moment that we set foot on thciie shores, the spell of misfor- 
tnne seemed to be loosed from onr backs ; all was open 
easy, and even inviting, to prosperity. We met, in New 
York, with an old countryman from Selston, who told us of 
this property to be sold, and Michael and I came on at once 
with him, and were enraptured at the sight of the spot. 
Wood, water, fertile fields, and beautiful scenery — what 
oonld we desire more 1 The remnant of our property sufficed 
to pay for it, and we soon found ourselves as well off as 
Nimbus himself. Everything has prospered. My Betsey, 
whose worth I go on every day learning, has given mc four 
dear children. Jane and Michael have six, and are as happy 
as virtue and plenty can make people. We cnrnr on consi- 
derable concerns besides onr farms ; Michael and I are part- 
ners in everything. We have flour-mills and saw-raills ; we 
are both magistrates, and I am, also, colonel of the district 
militia. We can live without fear of the vengeance of laud- 
lords; we can shoot and hunt ov«r a finer range of country 
than Nimbus ever knew. The old people are all living, and 
enjoy a hearty old age. The only drawback was that my 
mother did not live to see her children and grandchildren 
thus happily located, with scope for a dozen generations of 
Ci«nlens and Wagstafis. 

Who conld submit to farm in England, at the mercy of a 
haughty landlord, that conld here for a very moderate sum 
possess a much larger farm. It does seem to us wonderful 
now Englishmen endure what they do. A man for a decent 
fann must flrvt sell his seal politically ; he nmst go up to the 
hnstinga, and vote for that which shall degrade and impo- 
verish him. He must then keep his landlord's game, 
and sow corn for a rabble of hunters to gallop over; and, 
worst o( uHf pretend that this galloping does his crops good. 
Such is tlie servility which tyranny engendci-s. Wlieu li 
have heard farmers asserting that K&Ilop>og over their wheat 
was good for it, I have asked tliem why, then, they did not 
gallop over it every day themselves? But such questions, 
even, are cruel, for our own fate was a proof of the sure re- 
sults of any attempts at independence of action or opinion. 
Oh, Uiat daric time ! There was a day when, if ever Satan 
threw temptation in a man's way, he threw it in mine. It 
was during omr last melancholy autumn. My soul was bit- 



ter witliin me from accnmuhited injuries and insults. Buin 
stared me in the face, my enemy was triumphant over me, 
and the world smiled on him in the midst of his opprcsbiou. 
In this mood I had wandered into Kaddig's Park. The damp, 
t^iwney leaves lay thick under foot, the many-coloured 
fuliage told of the decaying year. I knew that it was the 
last year that I or mine should breathe there. While a cnrse 
hung on my tongue against the sensual and base man of 
power—behold I there he lay, sleeping on the heatiiery 
ground, wearied, it was evident, with his morning's sport- 
ing. He was all alone. There was not even a dog. Pro- 
bably the lieeper had led them home ; but there stood his 
gun, reared against a tree. It was close to my hand ; it 
seemed to solicit my grasp. I threw one gUnce on the 
Bleeping monaier ; one shot, and who would be the wiser t 
But on( , and his career and his crimes would be at an eud. 
But — it needed only a reflection. The innocence of my own 
soul was worth to me a thousand vengeances. I turned, and 
walked calmly away. Never do my tboushts rise up to God, 
without blessing him for the mercy of that moment. For 
the strength from heaven, and the light of Qod*s spirit, which 
had streamed from a mother's heart upon mine. And that 
mother's treatment — ^but there again was needed her own 
holy temper! 

Good bye, John ; come and finish your days here. When 
from this peace and amplitude we look over the waters to 
yon, bow marvellous does it seem that you like to crowd 
upon and devour each other in your little aristocratic island, 
and do not, even while yon remain there, attempt to deliver 
yourselves fh>m the despotism of the Game Laws. For tliem 
your gentlemen are brutalised, your farmen are degraded 
into serfs and sycophants, your keepers are made savages 
and murderers, ana your poor men metamorphosed iuto 
poachers are knocked on the head with pocket flails, are im- 
prisoned, and transported. The most miserable Indian that 
roams these forests, and brings down with his rifle at his 
pleasure the deer, the turkey, or the prairie hen, wouU 
look with scorn on A^-^'^''''^ JBnglithmen who eoidd submit 
to such ignominy. Good bye, dear John ; when you think 
you have "clarket" long enough, come hither, and we will 
nave a shooting together thBDUgh the woods which fear no 
Nimbus, and know no Game Laws, 

Tour aflfectionate cousin, 

Gaoaos Waostafv. 



THE BBEABFINBEE. 

By Edwabd Toul. 

CHAPTER V. 

Mb8, Peasnap'b Christmas party had proved a 
failure. The beef was over-roasted— burnt, as Mrs. 
Peasnap avowed, even |to tears, to a kitchen cinder ; 
and the pudding, owing to an accident it met with in 
the pot, was broken into fragments and watery. The 
guests, not relishing their diimer, were gloomy. Pea- 
snap's jokes scarcely excited a smile. The port was 
muddy, and the brandy, obtained in lieu of a debt, 
was British and fiery. The sherry was pronounced 
thin, and even the veteran drmkers preferred goose- 
berry negus, of which they sipped a thimbleful every 
half-hour till tea-time. The holly-berries were pale 
contrasted with the hue of Mrs. Peasnap's indignant 
checks. 

Hence it was that Mrs. Peasnap resolved to give 
another party, which should prove a triumph, and 
efface all remembrance of the Christmas mishap. Her 
husband went into the city and made a treaty with a 
wine-merchant. Claret and champagne, in limited 
quantities, was the result; and Peasnap, encouraged by 
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His wife, eyenwent to such lengths aa to hire a frosted 
silver claret-jug and finger-glasses. Moreover, he en- 
gaged Chimpanzee, the celebrated comic singer, and 
Maudlin, who excelled in sentimental recitative. 

Emma Harding was a proud little woman when she 
received a note Sealed widi two beak-embracing doves, 
and containing an invitation to Mrs. Peasnap's ladyday 
party for herself and husband. Going, indeed, was out 
of the question, unless William hinted at the long-pro- 
mised satin dress, which he did that night, and bade 
her buy it the next morning. 

The satin purchased, and " made-up" by no second- 
rate hand, the next consideration was the baby. Could 
Mrs. Boss spare one night from her ordinary avoca- 
tions ? 

The ailemoon of the Peasnap party arrived, and 
brought with it Mrs. Boss. It was not without some 
irresolution, however, that Emma resigned the infant 
to her care. She stood wavering — Should she, or 
should she not ? The dear, good, motherly Boss would 
take golden care of the jewel, she well knew. 

" As my own, I will," said Mrs. Boss, ** and my own 
I have, thank God, who ploughs the salt, salt ocean at 
this moment, in one of his blessed Majesty's ships." 

" I have soaked the tops and bottoms," said Emma, 
" and you will only have to keep the saucepan simmer- 
ing. And if you ^ould want it, the Godfrey's on the 
mantleshelf." 

" No, my dear," replied Mrs. Boss, *' I won't hear 
of it. That's not my plan. Some may. but I never 
do. Godfrey, I always will maintain, is unnatural." 

When Emma joined her husband, she found him en- 
gaged in reading a note, which a lad had just delivered 
to him. 

*• Emma," he said, " you must go alone to Pea- 
snap's." 

" Eh ? " she exclaimed. " William, dear ? " 

" You must go alone to Peasnap's," he repeated. 

" Why cannot you come ? " she anxiously inquired. 

" I can't," he curtly answered, " Bemember me 
kindly, and say that sudden busidess — particular busi- 
ness — there, you know what to say." 

*• I don't, indeed," she replied innocently. " And 
you frighten, me, William. For God's sake tell me 
what you mean ! Are you going to prison ? " 

" To prison," he rejoined, laughing. " No, no. Say 
at Peasnap's that I couldn't come. There is no need 
to be more explicit," 

She looked at the lad, who had retired to a little dis- 
tance, but his face revealed nothing. 

" I will call and fetch you home," added Harding. 

" Very well" she said, dolefully, " You know best." 

" And act for the best," he returned. ** Come, I 
will see you to Peasnap's." 

He spoke apart to the lad, who immediately shot for- 
ward with boyish alacrity. Then he walked with 
his wife, in silence, to the comer of the street where 
Peasnap dwelt, and quitting her there, hurried in the 
direction of Boldero's residence. 

In the front of the house where Boldero lodged, a 
man was standing dressed like an artisan, who, when 
he saw Harding approaching, advanced and met him. 

" Mr. Harding ?" he said. 

*' That is my name," replied William. 

" Secretary of the P.F.D. ? " 

" What motive have you in questioning me ? " 

** You have just received a note from Mr. Boldero ? " 

" I have," 

** You were about to visit him when X accosted 
you." 

"I was." 

** Mr. Boldero has been suddenly called from home. 
He will see you at the usual hour at the usual place." 

" You,"— said Harding, " are you of the P.FJD. ? " 



« I jomed last Monday. Mr. Boldero knowB me 
well. I have already been trusted." 

** I am glad of it. I like your face. Give me your 
hand." 

" With pleasure. I hear of yon everywhere. My 
motto, like yours, is DeaiM to the T^ranU,** 
Harding slightly frowned. 
*' I shall perhaps meet you to-night," he said. 

"Undoubtedly, I shall be present" 

" I will then talk further of this Death to the Ty- 
rante" 

It was now five o'clock, and Harding had three honrs 
to wait before he could join Boldero. He thought, at 
first, of retracing his steps, and sitting down to Pea* 
snap's dinner. But he re-considered. Whom should he 
meet there ? What was Peasnap himself but a witless 
jester ? He would be plagued to death with his host's 
conundrums. He shuddered as he thought of the dull 
addled brains which the wine would heat into unnaiu- 
tural activity. He walked irresolutely down two or tliree 
streets. It began to rain, and he had no umbrella. 
Should he return home to Mrs. Boss 7 Her gossip 
would distract him. He turned into a better sort of 
tavern, and ordered a glass of brandy and water and a 
cigar. The parlour was filled with people, but as he 
was not spoken to, he felt himself alone. The newt»pa- 
per was engaged, but the waiter offered him the Black 
Book — the Newgate Calendar of the priests aud the 
aristocracy. He turned over its well-thumbed pages. 
Its contents he already knew well, — ^its column after 
colunm of legalised depredation in the shape of pen- 
sions. He read and read. .His hair almost stood 
erect. Has not yours over the same pages ? Mine 
has. 

" Death to the tyrants," cried a voice near him. The 
speaker was seated at the next table. 

" We of the P.F.D. say so," added another voice. 

Harding looked at these men. They were unknown 
to him. But the P.F.D. had augmented their numbers 
greatly during the last week, for the popular commotion 
was at its highest. 

At half-past seven, he directed his course towards 
Westminster. It had ceased to rain, and the stars 
shone down brightly, beautifully. People weregadiered 
in the streets, talking sedition. Above, the dcy was 
calm, holy. But there were perhaps miserable oeings 
in those distant worlds — ^if they were worlds — and 
wretched girls, who, driven to crime for want of the 
difficult bread drowned themselves. The great God 
knew. 

'*■ The Bill will be again thrown out," said a man* 
addressing a group of his fellows, as Harding passed. 

'* Then ." The speaker made a noise with his 

tongue resembling the cocking of a gun. 

" Yes. Death to the tyiimts," added a third. '< We 
oftheP.P.D. say so." 

Harding hurried on. 

Into a lighted room, where hundreds of men were 
assembled. On a raised platform were the committee 
of the P.F.D., and amongst them Boldero. Harding 
was greeted by the whole assemblage with a loud clap> 
ping of hands. Every moment the numbers increaai.*d. 
The room presently became densely thronged. 

** We shall move in three months fr^m this time," said 
Boldero apart to Harding. "The delegates have made 
their returns. Birmingham alone has added nine thou- 
sand since our last meeting." 

' You intend to move then ?" said Harding. 

" Undoubtedly," replied Boldero, looking astonish- 
ment. "Otherwise we have wasted our time and 
money." 

" But this dtfoM to the tyranU — ^is it so well* then, to 
use violence r We seek, do we not, to make men bet- 
ter?" 




'* Dovouahrixik," said Boldero. 

FromTiolence I do. From blood I do," replied 
Harding. 

" Are you afraid ? " 

" No, no; but when haye the people erer won their 
cause by an appeal to arms i" - 

" la CromweirB time," said Boldero ; " you are a 
coward, Harding." 

" I am not^you do me wrong. But let us try what 
Moral Force can do." 

•* Moral Force! " returned Boldero, fiercely. ''"We 
are P.F.D., Physical Force Democrats." 

" You proijuie that holy word, Democracy. Tours 
will be Mob Law and Mob Strength, — the law and 
strength of brutes." 

" Tou knew our resolution when you accepted my 
inyitation to join us. Why are you a turncoat ?" 

" I knew it ; yes. I believed it was the will of 0od. 
But I erred. I blasphemed. Loyb, my friend, ui the 
Law of the Supreme. We must conquer only through 
love. We must be better men than our oppressors. I 
have thought deeply of what I now utter. Blevated 
natures rely on the moral law. The weapon and the 
fist are left to ruder beinga, as we see the dog worry 
with his teeth, and do not wish to imitate him." 

"And do you think to prevail with our oppressors 
by persuasion — by entreaty } " returned Boldero, with 
a sneer. " Will they give us our rights because we ask 
them, and behave onrsdves like good children ? When 
they yield to tJie pressure from without, as it is called, 
is it not because they fear the growing discontent, and 
know what tough and stubborn sinews knit the frames 
of Englishmen ? It is the fear of a resort to physical 
force that makes them yield, when they do yield, to 
moral force." 

** Legislators are amenable, as we all are, to the law 
of progress," replied Harding. " You will find that as 
the age moves forward, legislation, though it may lag 
in the rear, and will never anticipate, will yet be 
obliged to follow at a respectable distance." 

The business of the meeting commenced, and they 
talked no more. The speakers were noisy, for they 
were demagogues, and appealed to the coarser pas- 
sions of their audience. 

" Better," said one, ** that the pavement should run 
blood than the people be oppressed. The people ? Say 
rather, the slaves : for we are slaves. (Cries of **We 
are, we are!") Our tyrants ride roughshod over us. 
They bow our necks to the ground. But we will crouch 
no longer. We will teach them our strength," etc., 
etc., etc. 

They all spoke alter the same fashion. 

But one said, in addition, that they must never stop 
till they had community of property. " Mine must be 
thine," he said, " and thine must be mine. The grapes 
must not be mine or yours — ^they must be our$" 

" And you would soon be quarrelling for the ripest 
bimch," thought Harding. 

" I am the Secretary of the P.F.B.," he said to the 
committee, when the meeting was broken up. ** I wisk 
to resign the office. I dissent from your doctrines, and 
with the same hatred of oppression, and the same at- 
dent desire for reform, — ^a more thorough reform, — i 
think, than we shall get — I am a convert to moral facte 
and the law of love." 

"A coward! — a traitor !" cried Boldero, striking the 
table with his fist. 

" Hush ?" said the Chairman of the evening. " These 
are words that we should pay attention to. Our fitiend 
may be mistaken, but he is neither a traitor nor a 
coward." 

" Tou say that the people are oppressed," said Bard- 
iugf " I grant it. Are you indignant at the servile 
condition of the masses 7 So am I. But let us be 



sure that we do not aid to keep them servile. Let us 
ask ourselves if we are free firom the cursed leaven of 
aristocracy. . 

" I saw, to-day, a tradesman, whose busmess pro- 
duces him, perhaps, from two to three hundred a-year, 
treat a mechanic with rudeness. The mechanic fumed 
at the insult. His course was also mine, and we 
passed down Holbom together. A vendor of some 
trifling articles begged him to purchase. There was as 
much conventional difference between him and the 
ragged creature who supplicated him, as between him- 
self and the rude tradesman. He was suffering from 
the tradesman's insolence ; but, mark you, he did not 
hesitate to insult the vendor of these trifling articles. 
Now, each of these individuals— the tradesman in his 
way, and the mechanic in his, was an aristocrat. * 1 
am better than thou V was the spirit in which each 
addressed his supposed inferior. The wearer of a super- 
fine coat, my friends, treaU with scorn the wearer of 
fustian ; and the artisan holds himself superior to the 
owner of a smock-frock or a fantail hat 

«' Abolish rotten boroughs » Abolish, I sny, the rot- 
ten heart ! , 

" It is thi»— <A« which keeps the maaa^ servile, snd 
leaves them an easy prey to corrupt legislation. We 
have no lovb amongst ourselves. Each seeks to vaunt 
it over his fellow. The aristocrat in his ducal hall, u 
not prouder than the aristocrat of the counter. 

" I vrill go even fiirther. I will say that the duke is 
less imperious, less arrogant, less insulting to a pre- 
sumed inferior than the opulent shopkeeper. 

" I have known an aristocrat among the dwellers 
in a row of small tenements, the rent of which, psid 
weekly to the landlord, was five or six shillings a-week. 
A man, living in one of those tenements, earned five 
and-twenty shillings a-week, while his neighbours earned 
only sixteen or seventeen. They looked up to hmi, 
and he looked down upo;i them. He would not asso- 
ciate with them ; and when he spoke to any of them, 
there was condescension in his tones. 

" Tour political grievances are great, but yomr social 
ills are greater. Root out— root qut this cursed pnde. 
my friends, let us reform ourselves! All reform of 
corrupt institutions in Church and State will be easy 
after that. Let us be better men than our rulers. 

" Do you trace our personal corruption to the ex- 
ample which the great have set us ? So do I. We 
have been inoculated by their virus. But let us now 
set them an example, and inoculate tnem ^f^ o^ »o^?- 
Love, my friends, is mighty ; love, my friends, is 

omnipotent. , » , • » «^i: 

"We are poUtically oppressed. Let us begin a poU- 
tical agitation ; but let it be, also, a peaceful one. 
Never abating one jot of our just demands,— never 
being cajoled, never intimidated, let us press onward 
and onward. Shall we the soonest obtam our tnumph 
by the appeal to arms which you recommend, or by 
crowded rooms in every town of England, by reason, 
friends,— by argument ? By eloquent human speech 
you shall better persuade your opponent than by deal- 
ing him a buflfet on the face." 

" There is reason in what you say," observed the 
Chairman, " and I, for one, fear violence. I 

A aeneral hiss drowned the remainder of his speech. 

" From this moment I wash my hands of your coun- 
sels," said Harding, when the noise 1^^ s^J?^^?*^' 
Boldero and two or three others, renewed the hissmg 
as he passed out of the room. 

"I am quite alarmed, WilUam," said hU wife, when 
he joined her at Peasnap's door; ;* they say the 
Asiatic cholera is coming to England." 

"It is," repUed her husband. "It has been on its 
mysterious march for nearly two years." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Scarcely had Harding finished his breakfaBt on the 
following morning, when the late Chairman of the 
P. F. D., accompanied by two members of the com- 
mittee, paid him a visit. 

"Pot the purpose," said the former, " of conferring 
with you respecting the formation of a league for car- 
rying on a Moral Force Agitation. We are converts to 
your opinions, Mr. Harding, and believe that all 
violence would be destructive of the ends we have in 
view." 

** I am but a young man, Mr. Headcom," replied 
William, " and do not pretend to teach my ciders. But 
the error of the P. F. D. seems to me now so glaring, 
that I am ready to contest it anywhere and at any sea- 
son. Of the league you speak of, I could not, however, 
be a member." 

They had evidently reckoned on his instant acqui- 
escence in their scheme, for they were taken aback by 
this announcement. 

" And why, pray?" asked Headcom. " Why, in the 
name of consistency, Mr. Harding!" 

" Because," replied Harding, ** I have learned of late 
to look upon mere politics with less interest than for- 
merly. I told you last night that our social evils far 
outweighed our political ones. They do. The evil of 
which we have to rid ourselves dwells in ourselves." 

" That may be true, but " 

" It M true. Beside that evil all others shrink into 
insignificance. That which fetters my manhood is not 
my political disqualification, but my spiritual incapa- 
city. I am ruled by meat and drink and house-rent and 
coals. I am the servant of these things, and not their 
master." 

" You would not, then, fan the flame of political 
discontent ?" 
" Tell me, can bad men make good laws ?" 
" I can't say, — perhaps not." 

" Go on ana get a reform in parliament. You will 
then send into the House men who were never there 
before, and who under the present system of represen- 
tation could not get there. Do you think that in ten or 
twenty years' time, the people — the masses — the 
* hewers of wood and drawers of water,' will be im- 
proved, even in worldly condition — ^will be better off, 
in short, than they are now, in this year 1832 ?" 

" Of course we think so," replied Mr. Lynchpin, one 
of Headcom's associates. 

** You are mistaken," said Harding. *' They will be 
worse off in twenty years' time. And for this reason. 
The hideous cancer of our immoral social system is ever 
increasing. You do not attempt to heal that. You are 
trying to mend a gap in the hedge, while the gate stands 
wide open." 

"Your meaning is not very clear, Mr. Harding," re- 
marked Headcom. 

" A. is a great Badical," said William. " He is to 
be met with at all public meetings, and is foremost in 
rebuking the pride of the aristocracy. He plumes him- 
self upon his republican opinions. He asserts the natu- 
ral equality of man. He talks much of human brother- 
hood. A. is well to-do. The world has smiled on 
him. He ordinarily takes, after his dinner, his half- 
pint of port, that has been twelve years in the wood, 
he tells you, and is mild as maternal milk. W«ll B. is 
also a great Badical, but a poor, striving man, finding 
bread by strenuous six days' toil. His wife takes in 
washing, and his children arv taught by charity. B. 
never tastes port. A. meets B. They are equal, — they 
are brothers. B. is honest, clean, sober, intelligent, a 
good father, a good husband, a good neighbour, a good 



citizen. Kow, tell me, will A. shake hands with B. ?" 

" Why, perhaps not " 

" And why not ? Because B. is poor. There is no 
other reason. A. is the servant of meat, drink, house - 
rent, and of wine that is old in the wood." 

" But would you carry this practice of equality so 
far as to shake hands with your servant ?" demanded 
Mr. Meadowgrass, who had hitherto listened in silence. 

" Why not ?" asked Harding. 

" Well, really," said Headcom, " I go as (ar as most 
men, but I wouldn't demean myself to that exleni, 
neither. I can understand A., as you call him, giving 
B. a * Good morning!' or a *How d'ye do ?* but as to 
shaking hands with a servant " 

"You wouldn't doit?" 
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Well, frankly, Mr. Harding. I wouldn't.' 
And why?" 

Headcom moved in Ms chair, but did not reply. 

" B., resumed Harding, " receives, one fine moraine, 
a letter, which apprises him that he is the unexpected 
heir to a goodly estate. The news gets spread abroad. 
It is told to A. Does he think better of B. than he did 
before ? Does he remark to his wife that he always 
had a good opinion of B., who leally would be quite 
presentable in a good coat ? He meets B. a day or two 
afterwards. Does he shake hands with him on this 
occasion?'* There was no reply. 

" Yes ; he does," proceeded Harding. " And why ? 
Because B. is rich. So again A. is the servant of meat, 
drink, house-rent, and a good coat." 

" I don't see how this bears upon our project of a 
Moral Force Agitation for Political Rights," observed 
Headcom, who was unprepared for the turn which the 
conversation had taken. 

"C. and D. are tradesmen," continued Harding, 
without heeding his guest's remark. " Thev are both 
in one line, and dwell in the same neighbourhood. 
* Ho ! ho !' says C„ * D. is getting more custom than I 
am ; I must sell cheaper than he does.* ^ So 0. an- 
nounces his stock at reduced prices ; but in order to 
obtain a profit, he adulterates his goods. " Is it so ?* 
says D. * I must clieapen my stock likewise.* But, to 
secure a livelihood, he gives short weight. Now C. and 
D. are great Reformers, and lament corruption and ex- 
tortion in Church and State. When tradesmen are 
aristocrats and peculators, tho commonwealth is in 
danger, not from bad laws, but from bad men." 

"You will not join our league, then, Mr. Harding ?'* 
said Headcom. 

" I will not. Understand me, I do not object to it. 
Agitate, by all means. Expunge the bad law from the 
statute-book. But I have another mission, and, I 
think, a holier one." 

His visitors took their leave with a hearty contempt 
for him. 

"William," said his wife, entering the room, when 
they were gone. " Don't you go to Mr. Boldero this 
moming ? It's past eleven o'clock," 

" Oh," replied poor Harding, " I had forgot to tell 
you ; I am not to teach Boldero any longer." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Emma. " Your opinions, 
again, I dare say, have lost you that nice young 
man." 

" Yes ; my opinions. I am not stone or wood. I have 
a soul." 

"Well, do you know what I can tell you? I have 
only seventeen shillings left in my purse. There, now." 

" Havn'twe any — any credit in the neighbourhood ?" 
faltered Harding. 

" To the extent of two loaves, and one leg of mutton," 
answered Emma. " There, don't sit with your head 
buried in your hand, but go out and get bread. You 
often say you are a breadtinder. I wish you would 
find some." 
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" fimma, dear!** said William, showing a face of ex- 
postulation. 

** Aye, it is very well to say Emma dear,** she re- 
joined, " very well, and rery easy. While you had 
one pupil, you did not try to ^ct another ; and now you 
have nothing at all to fall hack upon. William, you arc 
an idle man." 

He felt that there was some justice in her taunt, hut 
he would not acknowledge it. Hastily seizing hiH hat, 
he prepared to leave the house. She tried to detain 
him, but he wrested himself from her, and eaincd the 
street. How great the fall from high Philosophy to 
shabby Fact! 

He did not know whither to go, and so he deter- 
mined to visit Boldero, who, indeed, was in his debt for 
a month's instruction in the Ajax and Philoctetef . But 
he was encountered at the door by the same man, 
dressed as an artisan, who had accosted him on the 
same spot on the previous day. 

*' Do yon want Mr. Boldero ?" this person demanded, 
in nearly the same terms as before. 

" I do ;" replied Harding. " I am accustomed to 
see him about this time in the morning.*' 

" Tou cannot see him to-day. At least, he is not 
visible in his rooms. You can speak to him at the 
committee-room«of the F, F. D., this evening,'* the 
man said. 

"lam no longer a P. F. B.,** Harding answered. 
" I wish to see Mr. Boldero on other business.** 

" It is impossible, I assure you." The speaker in- 
terposed himself between Hardine and the door of the 
house. '* Mr. Boldero is not visible.*' 

" Has he not risen yet ?*' said Harding. " I can 
wait if he has not. Or, if he has gone out, I will leave 
a note.*' 

" I will deliver any message. I am in Mr. Boldero*s 
confidence. But you cannot enter his rooms. He has 
locked his door.** 

The man was evidently a Cerberus, and was acting? 
according to instruction received. Harding thought it 
strange ; but, as he could not get personal access to 
his pupil — or late pupil, for his relation to Boldero was 
not well defined, he contented himself with saying he 
would write a note at his own house, and send it by 
post. He determined, after a little consideration, to 
return home ; partly for the purpose of writing and 
despatching this note, and partly to comfort his wife, 
who would, he reflected, remain in a state of uneasi- 
ness about him, from their unsatisfactory parting. 

{To be continued,) 



THE VOICE OF THE GBASS. 

Hbss I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

By the dusty roadside' 

On the sunny hill-side. 

Close by the noisy brook. 

In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, smiling everywhere ; 
All round the open door. 
Where sit the aged poor, 
Here where the children play 
In the bright and meiTy May, 

I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 



Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

In the noisy city street. 

My pleasant face you'll meet, 

Cheering the sick at heart. 

Toiling his busy part. 
Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

Tou cannot sec me coming, 

Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 

For in the starry night, 

And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere : 

More welcome than the flowers, 

In summer's pleasant hours ; 

The gentle cow is glad, 

And the merry bird not sad 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
When you're numbered with the dead. 
In your still and narrow bed. 
In the happy spring I'll come, 
And deck your silent home. 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

My humble song of praise 

Mo St gratefully I raise 

To Him at whose command 

I beautify the land. 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 

{From the Liberator.) 



INDIA THE SALVATION OP ENGLAND. 

No. III. 
india and china. 

By William Howitt. 

Since our last article on this most important subject, 
we have seen with pleasure Qeorge Thompson take up 
the question in earnest, and in an address to his consti- 
tuents in the Tower Hamlets, pledge himself to make it 
his great topic, both in and out of parliament. A peti- 
tion has been prepared for Free Trade w^ith India, and. 
Kichard Cobden, John Bright, and Dr. Bowring, have 
been requested to support it, when presented by George 
Thompson. This is a beginning which, I trust, will 
never cease till India is free : till she supplies us with 
all our cotton, with sugar in any quantity, and in return 
sends demands for our manufactures to an extent that 
shall tax all the powers of our machinery and our 
swarming population to supply. This will be the cer- 
tain effect of our cultivation and just estimation of our 
magnificent Indian territory. 

Some eight years ago, the great question was, as I 
believe I have said, begun to be agitated. A society, 
styled "The British India Society," was organised. 
Numbers of gentlemen, who were connected wiUi India 
by property or coramcjrce, joined it at once. Sir 
Charles Forbes, the Bombay merchant, known and 
respected all over India, came forward and put down 
Ills £500, declaring that this was a movement that he 
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had wished to see for the last thirty yean. Many 
memhers of his family added £50 each. The Society 
of Native Landowners in Bengal sent over £250 with 
promises of more. Mi^or General Briggs, who had 
been in India many years, had been Goyemor of several 
states, and is the author of the only standard work on 
the Land Tax of India, Francis Camac Brown, Esq., of 
Tellicherry, a large landed proprietor, and many other 
Indian gentlemen, immediately became leading mem- 
bers of the society. No society, in fact, ever began 
with such brilliant auspices. George Thompson went 
out to lecture for the society, the first object of which 
was to throw the light of a real knowledge of the 
true value of India to this country, and of its utter 
neglect by the government upon the British public. 
The statements which George Tnompson made in Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Paisley, etc., before large 
audiences of the cotton-spinners, merchants, etc., of the 
capabilities of India to furnish us cotton, sugar, and 
other tropical articles at immensely cheaper rates than 
we were paying to the slave-owners of America, pro- 
duced the strongest sensation. The greatest alarm was 
also created amongst the cotton-growers of the United 
States. These people began to denounce the move- 
ment, and declare that if it went on, the cotton produc- 
tion of the United States would be utterly annOiilated. 
This was too palpable to be overlooked. The United 
States cannot grow cotton at a less expense than two 
shillings a-day by slave-labour. We in India have a 
population of one hundred and fifty millions^ ready to 
work for us at ttoo-pence a-day. T\oo thilUnga a-day 
against tvjopetice a-day is a hopeless contest ! If 
England only once awoke to a real knowledge of the 
magnificent opportunity which it possessed, down must 
go the slavery and the cotton growth of America toge- 
Uier, and a career of prosperity and affluence unbounded 
open up to England. Let India only be appreciated 
and employed as it ought, and of what consequence 
would be the trade or the rivalry of all the world be- 
sides ? As Mr. Brothcrton once said in parliament : — 
" Employ your Indian population, and you may build 
mills all the way from London to Stockport, and they 
will not be able to spin fast enough to supply that stu- 
pendous population with manufactures." 

And why, then, did not this British India Society 
continue ? For this reason : the Anti-Com-Law League, 
then making every day distinguished progress, was 
alarmed at the diversion of the public interest which 
so great and vital an agitation as this must occasion. 
They implored the members of the British India Society 
to suspend their movements till the triumph of the 
Anti-Com-Law League should be complete. They 
pledged themselves, as the condition of this suspension, 
that the Corn-Law question once settled, they would 
unite with the members of the British India Society in 
the active agitation of the India question. It was 
agreed ; the India question has remained in abeyance. 
But the time is now come when every circumstance 
calls for the resumption of the Indian cause. The 
Cum-Laws are virtually at an end ; but the people are 
not thereby relieved from their distresses. It is im- 
possible that they ever can be by the simple and 
isolated action of the abolition of the bread-tax. 
Cheap food, though a mo6t important clement of suc- 
cess in our manufacturing lile, is but one element. 
There requires many others. There requires a great 
reduction of the price of the raw material; and the 
command of a market of an extent equal to our expan- 
sive power of machinery and the rapid growth of our 
population. "We have both in India — or, more truly, 
in India and China, we have one hundred and fifty 
millions of British subjects there, ready, at the rate of 
2d. a-day, to send us as much of the finest Surat cot- 



ton as we please. They are ready to send os it at 2d. 
per lb., while Ajnerica cannot send us its Upland at 
less than 5d. They are ready to send us the finest 
sugar at 48. per cwt., while even slave-holding Brazil' 
cannot send it under 17s. per cwt. They are ready to 
send us coffee, rice. India-rubber, spices, and dyes, at 
equally cheap rates. They are ready thus to pour 
plenty and comfort into the houses of all our labouring 
people, while in return they employ them all in manu- 
facturing for them every species of British goods. 

And what is the fact now for want of this amicable 
and beneficent exchange ? Misery at home and misery 
in India— dreadful and wide-spreading misery. And 
why are this misery and national difficulty perpetu- 
ated, with such a simple remedy at hand ? Why has 
Providence put this great and magnificent India into 
our hands, but for the purpose of rendering us inde- 
pendent of the whole world, and of enabling us to carry 
on the great work of colonization and civilization in the 
earth ? and yet we thus stupidly turn our backs on 
the sun of our fortune and prosperity. For a most sin- 
gular cause. Simply because our Government, haring 
too much on its hands, has made over this great and 
fertile India to a trading company in Leadenhall-street, 
which, with a policy worthy only of a company of Hot- 
tentots, is destroying India by a number of the most 
fatal monopolies, and, for what they imagine to be their 
own private interests, sacrificing the interests of the 
whole of the British empire, and of every man, woman, 
and child in it. 

The East India Company exists by monopolies of the 
land, of opium, and of salt. By their narrow, greedy, 
and purblind management of these resources, they have 
contrived to reduce that once affluent country to the 
uttermost depths of poverty and pauperism. The 
people starve and perish in (amine every now and the n 
by half a million at a time. One-third of that superb 
peninsula is reduced to waste and jungle. While other 
colonies pay from twenty to thirty shillings per head of 
revenue, India yields only four shillings per head. The 
income of the Government at the last renewal of the 
charter was twenty miUionM ; it is now reduced to 
about seventeen miUiont; and even to raise this, they 
have been obliged to double the tax on salt. The debt 
•wtia forty miliums ; it is now said to be augmented by 
constant war, and the payment of the dividends, which, 
whatever the real proceeds, are always kept up to the 
usual height, to seventy miUicns. This is a state of 
things which cannot last. It is a grand march towards 
financial inanition. It threatens, if not arrested by the 
voice of the British people, the certain and no very dis- 
tant loss of India. 

To enter upon the detail of the working of the mono- 
polies of land, salt, and opium, would be to open up 
such a scene of oppression, inhuman barbarity, and 
woo, ss would horrify every reader. It is not the work 
of Christians, but of demons. Let those who will ven- 
ture on such recitals read the speech of George Thomp- 
son at the great meeting on Tuesday, Oct. 26th, at the 
Eastern Institution, Commercial -road ; let them read 
his published lectures and speeches which may be prd- 
cured from himself ; let them read the pamphlet of Mr. 
Brown, which we have already so freely quoted : let 
them read the History of India by James Mills, the 
late Secretary of the India Company, and above all, the 
letters of the Hon. Frederick Shore, published in India, 
and republished here. Mr. Shore rose through all the 
gradations of collector to the office of judge. He saw 
all the cruelties and extortions that are practis^od 
throughout India in the collection of the revenue with 
his own eyes, and fearles^ily published them. There 
are, besides these, numbers of other works, many of 
them written by the Company's own officers, which dis- 
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play the secretB of the prison-house; which, in &ct, 
describe such a state of mings all over that great coun- 
try as casts foul shame upon us as a people, both in 
our Christian, commercial, and governmental cha- 
racter. 

We have some glimpses of the treatment of the people 
in the collection of the land tax, as it is called, but 
really the rent, in the extracts we have given from Mr. 
Brown's pamphlet ; there are more in Qeorge Thomp- 
son's address at the Eastern Institution, a full report of 
which may be seen in the London Mercury, of Saturday, 
Oct. SOth, and which it is Mr. Thompson's intention to 
issue in a penny form. But the works I speak of are 
full of it. The government claims not the mere right of 
governing, but, as conquerors, the fee-simple of the 
land. Over the greater part of India there are no real 
freeholders. The land is the Company's, and they col- 
lect, not a tax, but a rent. They have their collectors 
'all over India, who go and say as the crops stand, 
" We shall take so much of this." It is seldom less 
than one-balf— it is more commonly sixty, seventy, and 
eighty per cent 1 This is killing the goose to come at 
the golden egg. It drives the people to despair ; they 
run away and leave the land to become jungle ; they 
perish by famine in thousands and tens of thousands. 

This is why no capitalists dare to settle and grow for 
ns coiton, or manufacture for us sugar. There is no se- 
curity — ^no fixity of taxation. It is one wholesale sys- 
tem of arbitrary plunder such as none but a conquered 
country in the first violence of victorious licence ever 
was subijected to. But this system has here continued 
more than a generation ; the country is reduced by it to 
a fatal condition — the only wonder is that wo yet re- 
tain it at all. 

The same system is pursued in the opium monopoly. 
The finest lands are taken for the cultivation of the 
poppy; the government give the natives what they 
please for the opium, often about as man v shillings as they 
get paid for it guineas per pound, and ship it ofi' to curse 
China with it " In India," says a writer in the Chi- 
nese Bepositorr, the extent of territory occupied with 
the poppy, and the amount of population engaged in its 
cultivation and the preparation of opium, are far 
greater than in any other part of the world." 

Turkey is said to produce only 2,000 chests of opium 
annually; India produces 40,000 of 134 lbs. each, and 
yielding a revenue of about £4,000,000 sterling. 

But perhaps worse than all is the salt monopoly. It 
is well known that the people of India are a vegetable 
diet people. Boiled rice is their chief food, and salt 
is an absolute necessary of life, With a vegetable diet 
in that hot climate, without plenty of salt, putrid dis- 
eases and rapid mortality are inevitable. Kature, or 
rather Providence, has therefore given salt in abun- 
dance. The sea throws it up already crystallised in 
many places ; in others it is prepared by evaporation ; 
but the Company steps in and imposes ttco hundred per 
cent on this indispensable article, and guards it by such 
penalties, that the native dare not stoop to gather it 
when it lies at his feet. The consequence is, that mor- 
tality prevails, to a terrific extent often, amongst the 
population. Officers of government are employed to de- 
stroy the salt naturally formed ; and government de- 
termines how much salt shall be annually consumed. 

Kow let the pe(^le of England mark one thing. The 
cholera originates in tht Eaet. It has visited us once, 
and is on its march once more towards us. We have 
heard through the newspapers of its arrival in Syria, in 
Turkey, in Bussia, at Vienna. In a few months it will 
probably be again amount us. 

Hoe any one yet imagined that this scourge may pos- 
sibly be the instrument of Divine Retribution for our 
crimes and cruelties t Has any one imagined that we 
have anything to do with the creation of this terrible 



pestilence ? Tel there is little, there is scarcely the 
least doubt, that this awful instrument of death is occa- 
sioned by this veiy monopoly of salt — that it is the 
direct work of the four-and-twenty men in Leadenhall- 
street. The cholera is found to arise in the very centra 
of In^a. It commences in the midst of this swarming 
population, which subsists on vegetables, and which is 
deprived bv the British Government of the necessary 
salt I In that hot climate it acquires a deadly strength 
— thousands perish by it as by the stroke of lightning, 
and it hence radiates over the globe, travelling at the 
speed of a horse in full gallop. Thus it is that Qod 
visits our deeds upon our heads. 

Such is a brief glance at the mal-administration, the 
abuse, and the murderous treatment of India, per- 
mitted by great and Christian England to a knot of mere 
money -making traders. We commit the lives and hap- 
piness of one hundred and fifty millions of souls — the 
wcU-being, and probably the chance of retention of one 
of the finest countries m the world, and the comfort 
and prosperity of every human creature in Great Bri- 
tain, to the hands of those who are only from day to day 
grasping at the vitds of this glorious Eastern region to 
increase their dividends. This is bad enough, but this 
is not all. is if we had given them a charter in the 
most efiectual manner to damage our dominions, and 
blast all our prospects of trade, we have allowed these 
four-and-twenty men of Leadenhall-street not only to 
cripple India, but to exasperate, and, as far as possible, 
close China against us. Two milUons of people in 
India and three millions of people in China — all waiting 
for our manufactures, and all capable of sending us the 
comforts and necessaries that we need — it would seem 
that to us, a nation especially devoted to trade, as if 
Providence had opened all the gorgeous and populous 
East to employ and to ^nrichus. One would have thought 
that every care and anxiety would have been aroused 
to put ourselves on the best footing with this swarming 
region. It has been the last thing thought of. 

The men of Leadenhall-street have been permitted, 
after having paralysed India, to send \e China not the 
articles that the Chinese wanted, but the ver^ thing of 
all others that its authorities abhorred — that is, opium. 

It is well known with what assiduity, these traders 
for years thrust this deadly drug into the ports of 
China ; or it may be known from " Medhurst's 
China," from "ThelwaH's Iniquities of the Opium 
Trade," from "Montgomery Martin's Opium in China," 
and various other works. It is well known what 
horrors, crimes, ruin of families, and destruction of 
individuals the rage of opium-smoking introduced 
amongst the millions of the Celestial Empire. Every 
horror, every species of reckless desperation, social 
depravity, and sensual crime, spread from the practice, 
and ovenan China as a plague. The rulers attempted 
to stop the evil by every means in their power. They 
enacted the severest punishments for the sale of it. 
These did not avail. They augmented the punishment 
to death. Without a stop to it the whole framework of 
society threatened to go to pieces. "Opium," says 
the Imperial edict itself, "coming from the distant 
regions of barbarians, has pervaded the country with 
ite baneful influence." The opium smoker would 
steal, sell his property, his children, th mother of his 
children, and finally commit murder for it. The most 
ghastly spectacles were everywhere seen ; instead of 
healthy and happy men, the most repulsive scenes. 
" I visited one of the opium-houses," said an individual 
quoted by Sir Bobert Inglis, in the House of Commons, 
in 1S43, " and shall I tell you what I saw in this anti- 
chamber of hell ? I thought it impossible to find any- 
thing worse than the results of drinking ardent spirits ; 
but I have succeeded in finding something far worse. 
I saw Malays, Chinese, men and women, old and young, 
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in one mass, in one common herd, ttrallowing in their 
filth, beastly, sensuid, devilish, and this under the eyes 
of a Christian f^ovcmment." 

They were these abominations and horrors that the 
Emperor of China determined to arrest. They \vcre 
these which our East India Company determined to 
perpetuate for this base gain. When Uie Emperor ^'as 
asked to license the sale of opium, as he could not 
effect its exclusion, and thus make a profit of it, what 
was his reply ? *^ It it true I cannot prevent the intro- 
duction of the flowing poison. Gain-Beeking and corrupt 
men wiU, for profit and teneualiti/, defeat my wiihes, 
hut nothing will induce me to derive a benefit from the 
vice and misery of my people " 

These were the sentiments of the Chinese monarch ; 
— ^what was the conduct of the so-called Christian 
Englishmen ? They determined to go on poisoning 
and demoralising China, till they provoked the govern- 
ment to war, and then massacred the people to compel 
the continuance of the sale of opium. 

Will it be believed that the authorities addressed the 
most admirable letters to Queen Victoria, entreating 
her to cause this wicked trade to cease ? 'Diat they 
cried again and again to our countrymen, " Take away 
your poieon^ and give ua your manufacturet f** Such, 
however, have been the profligate practices of the East 
India Company; such the insane apathy with which 
our government has allowed this to go on, and they are 
going on to this hour, to shut up all the enormous 
regions of China and its enormous population to our 
manufactures, by the sale of which distress would have 
been driven from our manufacturing districts, and 
plenty poured into the coimtry like an ocean. 

How Ion|^ is this infatuation to continue ? How long 
are all the interests, the wealth, and the happiness of 
all England, and of hundreds of millions in the East to 
be sacrificed for the mere profits of a trading com- 

fiany ? It is now for the people of England to decide. 
n every instance in which liberal measures have been 
adopted in the East, the most signal prosperity has 
been the result. Look at the Indigo trade ! The in- 
digo of the East Indies was the worst in the 
world. The growers and manufacturers obtained some 
privileges and a degree of security, and the trade has 
grown enormously, and the article is now unrivalled. 

Look at Ceylon, which languished under a similar 
treatment to that at present active in India. It is now 
well governed, and what is the effect ? Hr. Mont- 
gomery Martin, in his pamphlet on tlie ''India and 
Australia Mail Steam Packet Company," just published, 
says : — " The maritime provinces have been in our 
possession since 1798, and the interior, or Kandian pro- 
vinces, since 1815 ; it is only of late, however, that the 
island has been appreciated. The population of more 
than a million arc peaceful, docile, and industrious. 
The revenue yearly collected in Ceylon amounts to 
about £450,000, which is more than adequate to all its 
own expenses : the maritime commerce is yearly in- 
creasing ; the growth of coffee is greatly augmented ; 
sugar cultivation is now in progress ; the cinnamon 
produced would supply all Europe ; provisions of all 
kinds are abundant, excellent, and cheap ; and the 
touriste, who are weary of traversing Europe, would 
find great delight by a steam trip to Ceylon, which may 
be accomplished in the autumnal London vacation." 

Look again at Singapore, which Sir Stamford Kafiles 
had the sagacity to see the value of, and which lying at 
the most southern point of the peninsula of Malacca, 
being declared a free port, has risen into a surprising 

Srosperity. ** In 1819," — we again quote Montgomery 
[artin, — " on our occupation of Singapore, it contained 
a few hundred Malay pirates and fishermen ; it has 
now more than 60,000 active and intelligent Chinese 
and Malay residents, who furnish a revenue of £60,000, 



which is more than adequate to the whole govenmimt 
expense of the island, whose affairs arc admirably 
administered by Colonel Butterworth. In 1821, the 
maritime trade of Singapore had risen to one million 
sterling, in 1824 to three, and in the subsequent years 
it has averaged six millions sterling per annum.'* 

Look, again, at the wonders effected in Borneo by 
one man, Mr. Brooke. 

In a word, in every instance where the least dispo- 
sition has been shown to adopt liberal and generous 
principles of action in the East, there has been a re- 
sponse, as it were, on the part of both God, nature, and 
mankind, which tell us what would be the magnificent 
consequences of giving such principles diffusion over 
all our territories and dependencies there. What, then, 
should blind us, or stay our reforming hands any 
longer ? While we see misery follow our old policy as 
darkness follows the retiring sun, and blessings spring 
up as with a celestial elasticity in the path of truth and 
justice ; while we see a zealous desire to honour, and a 
grateful enthusiasm surround the man who has shown 
himself wise and good in Labuan, what shall hinder 
that the principles of truth, justice, and humanity shall 
be applied to the great empire of British India T 

If we will only cast a glance on any map, and see 
how our magnificent regions of Hindostan are connected, 
as it were, by a golden chain, with the beautiful Cey- 
lon, with Malacca, Borneo, and the huge continent of. 
Australia ; we cannot fail to be struck with the percep- 
tion that Providence has it in design to create for us in 
these splendid tropical lands and islands an empire, 
such as for beauty, affluence, and glory, the sun never 
yet shone upon. There lie future kingdoms, rich in 
eveiy fruit, and spice, and precious metal, and stone, 
prolific of material for our looms, and which, bound up 
in an invincible chain with our European energies and 
stupendous powers of machinery and invention, will 
crown us with a power and endow us with a wealth 
that shall make us at once happy, and the promulgatord 
of happiness and civilization all over the earth. 

But to realise this — to be what God and Nature evi- 
dently designed us to be, we must be just and prompt 
to redress the evils wo have so long permitted. We 
must, as a great commercial people, apply the princi- 
ples of free trade to India. As a great mother of co- 
lonies, we must take the linest jewel now in our regal 
crown, Hindostan, out of the degrading hands of a sordid 
and pettyfogging company. We must treat her as a 
superb portion of a superb empire. We must confer the 
land on the people, and raise the necessary revenue by 
a fixed and moderate taxation. We must aboUsh all 
vital-consuming monopolies, and the work would be 
done. Capital and capitalists would flow into India as 
naturally OS rivers flow into the ocean. The employ- 
ment given to the natives there would be speedily felt 
in all our manufacturing districts here. Cotton, sugar, 
rice, silks, wool, dyes, and innumerable other articles, 
would begin to circulate in abundance at home in ex- 
change for our manufactures, and the days of our dark- 
ness — the natural consequence of absurd neglect of 
natural advantages unparalleled v\ their kind, unpos- 
sessed by any other nation, and of the criminal oppres- 
sion of millions that would fain enrich us by their la- 
bour, would be at an end. ^ 

This is the work for the new members of the new 
parliament to do ; it is that to which the leaders of the 
Anti-Com-Law League stand pledged ; it is that to 
which all their interests as merchants and manufactu- 
rers tend ; it is that to which our starving population 
and embarrassed traders must call them. I have in 
these pages endeavoured to soimd the note of prepara- 
tion — let us now see what con bo done by public meet- 
ings, by the combined voice of the liberal press, and 
by the peoples' representatives in the senate, to free 
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India and employ England— ukquestionablt the 
ouKATEST TOPIC OP TUB PRESENT TIME — the oncwhich 
involves more than all others the commerce, the manu- 
factures, and the general happiness of the udtioa. 



AN EVEBY DAT PARADOX ; 

ob, how a man lost all that he was woktk bt< 

oettino bich. 

By William Howitt. 

Thehk was a little village boy, — 
Oh ! but hi:j heart was full of joy, 
Had he a stick to whistle on ; 
A ba? of marbles and a kite, — 
Surety there never was delight. 
Like that of Johnny Littleton. 

But time flew on ; — a boy no longer. 
Up he grew, taller, stouter, stronger, 
And then you would admire ; — 
For he had made a splendid marriage, 
And he rode in a shining carriage, 
John Littleton, Esquire ! 

No doubt you think this very grand, — 

But I must make you understand 

A very different case ; 

Though shrewdest heads might not have found. 

Had they surveyed this great man round. 

Misfortune in his face. 

And yet he was most sad, — for riches 
Have something in them that bewitches. 
And fills with large pretences ; 
WhiUit, like a terrible disease. 
They rob us of our mirth and ease, 
Our faculties and senses. 

And this was now his case ; for he 
Had lost his sight ; he could not see 
Some things, however nigh ; 
The friends and playmates of his youth — 
He could not see them, though, in truth, 
Some stood full six feet high. 

And then his hearing went ; oh! none 
Had ears so quick as little John 
For neighbours in their need ; — 
But now, if sorrow cries and roars. 
What hope to pierce a dozen doors. 
And ears most deaf indeed ! 

And soon he lost his common sense. 
Puffed up with most absurd pretence. 
He hoped abroad to find 
Each better man, in poorer case. 
Bow do^Ti unto the dust his face, — 
He was so out of mind. 

His peace of mind expired in glooms. 
He built a house of many rooms, — 
Of many and most grand : 
But through them all he sought in vain ; 
He could not find his peace again, 
In all his house and land. 



Next memory wavered and withdrew. 
The more estate and body grew, 
Still pfrew his memory thinner ; 
Until he even could not tell. 
Without a good resounding bell, 
His common hour of dinner. 

So on his housetop it was hung, 
And loudly, duly was it rung, 
To summon him to dine ; 
As well as that the poor might be 
Assured, as they were drinking tea. 
That he was drinking wine. 

Ahis ! what mattered wine, or food ? 
Oh ! but he was in different mood, 
By his own mother's door, 
With porringer of milk and bread ; — 
But now, his appetite had fled. 
And it returned no more. 

No ! not though dishes did abound ; 

Though powdered lacqueys stood around, 

In jackets quaintly dressed : 

With scarlet collar, scarlet wrist, 

And buttons stamped with a great beast, — 

John's true armorial crest. 

This beast he on his trinkets wore ; 
On harness ; on his carriage door ; 
And on his sealed letters ; 
Upon his bed, upon his chair, . 
This beast was figured everywhere, — 
A beast in golden fetters. 

Lost eye and ear ; lost heart and health ; 

Good name ; good conscience ; save his wealth, 

What loss could still befal ? 

Alas ! to crown the dismal whole, 

He died ! — 'tis feared he lost his soul — 

The heaviest loss of all ! 
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Jane Eyre. An Autobiography. Edited by Currer 
Bell. London : Smith, Elder & Co. 

The autobiography of Jane Eyre is one of the freshest 
and most genuine books which we have read for a 
long time. It is a domestic story, full of the most in- 
tense interest, and yet composed of the simplest mate- 
rials, the worth of which consists in their truth. Jane 
Eyre is a governess, without the least touch of conven- 
tionality ; she is a sincere, warm-hearted, painstaking, 
and affectionate woman, and there needs nothing more 
to make her wind herself as firmly round the heart of 
the reader as around that of her adorer, Mr. Rochester. 
She tells, of course, her own story : she is an orphan, 
left to the care of a cold-hearted, severe aunt, who 
crushes her affections as a child, and outrages her feel- 
ings, till the trodden worm turns again, and reveals to 
the horror of the hard nature that had crushed her, 
that she could sting like an adder. This indomitable 
spirit must be broken, and accordingly she is sent to a 
cnaritable institution— an orphan asylum, where she is 
boarded and instructed for fifteen pounds a-year, the 
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Bev. Kr. Brocklehurst being at the head of the esta- 
blishment. What Dickens has so benevolently done, 
by exposing the atrocities of Do-the-boys Hall, is here 
done in the description of the institution of Lowood. 
We believe it to be drawn from the life ; is is written 
with that life-like reality which experience only can 
give ; and he does the work of Christ who relaxes in 
any degree that severe iron rule which eats into the 
heart of a child, and cramps and crushes its young and 
tender spirit. Lowood was iinder the direction of a 
clergyman, and it was a so-called religious establish- 
ment, in which long daily prayers, scripture-lessons, 
punctual church-going, an unsightly dress, and coarse 
and scanty fare, formed conspicuous features,, whilst 
love, forbearance, long suffering, and the forgiveness of 
injuries, those essentials of true religion, were not 
of necessity part or parcel of the establishment, but 
only sprung up here and there in wounded and 
oppressed hearts, and beamed in pale countenances 
that betokened firames wearing away under the hard- 
ships of t>ii iron domination to another and a better 
land. 

For eight years Jane Eyre remained at this melan- 
choly place ; for six as a scholar, and the remainder of 
the time as teacher . She lived, however, to see things 
improve ; and that, as is so often the case, through suf- 
fering. A short extract shall describe the cause of the 
change : — 

Rpring drew on ; ^he wu, indeed, already come. The 
fhwtfl of winter had ceased ; its snows were melted, its cnt- 
tinfr winds ameliorated. My wretched feet, flayed and swollen 
to lameness by the sharp air of January, be^an to heal and 
subside under the f^ntler breathings of April ; the nights and 
mornings no longer by their Canadian temperature froze the very 
blood In oar veins ; we could now endure the play-hour passed 
in the garden. Sometimes, on a sunny day, it began even to 
be pleasant and genial, and a greenness grew over those brown 
beds, which freshening daily, suggested the thought that Hope 
traversed them at night, and left each morning brighter traces 
of her steps. Flowers pressed out fhim among the leaves ; 
snowdrops, crocuses, purple auriculas, and golden*eyed pan- 
sies. On Thursday afternoons (half-holidays), we took walks, 
and found still sweeter flowers opening by the way-side under 
the hedges. • • • • • 

April advanced to May ; a bright, serene May it was ; days 
of blue sky, placid sunshine, and soft western or southern 
gales filled up its duration. And now vegetation matured 
with vigour ; Lowood shook loose its tresses ; it became all 
green, all flowery ; its great elm, ash, and oak skeletons were 
restored to miOeetic life. * * • Have I not 

described a pleasant site for a dwelling, when I speak of it as 
bosomed in hUl and wood, and rising fhmi the verge of a 
stream 7 Assuredly pleasant enough, but whether healthy or 
not is another question. 

The forest dell where Lowood lay was the cradle of fog and 
fog-bred pestilence, which quickening with the quickening 
spring, crept into the Orphan Asylum, breathed typhus 
through its crowded school.room and dormitory, and, ere May 
arrived, transformed the seminary into a hospital. Bemi- 
starvation and neglected oolda had predisposed most of the 
pupils to receive infection ; forty- five out of the eighty girls 
lay ill at one time. Classes were brokoi up, rules relaxed. 
The few who continued well were allowed almost unlimited 
licence, because the mtdioal attendant insisted on the neces- 
sity of fi*equent exercise to keep them in health ; and, had it 
been otherwise, no one had leisure to watch or restrain them. 
Miss Temple's whole attention was absorbed by the patients ; 
she lived in the sick room, never quitting it, except to snatch 
a few hours' rest at night. The teachers were ftill^ occupied 
with packing up and making other necessary preparations for 
the departure of those girls who were fortunate enough to 
have friends and relations able and willing to remove them 
from the scene of contagion. Many, already smitten, went 
home only to die ; some died at school, and were liuried 
quietly and quickly, the nature of the malady forbidding delay. 



• • • When the typhus fever had ftOHned its mis- 
sion of devastation at Lowood, it gradually diaappeared ftrom 
thenee, but not till its virulence and the number of its vietinas 
had drawn public attention on the sebool. Inquiry was made 
into the origin of the scourge, and by degrees varioos facts 
came out, which excited public indignation in a high degree. 
The unhealthy nature of the site, the quantity and quality of 
the children's food, the braokiah, fa»tid water, used in its pre- 
paration, the pupils* wretched clothing and accommodations ; 
these things were discovered, and the discovery produced 
a result mortifying to Mr. Brocklehurst, but benefidal to the 
establishment. 

On leaving Lowood, Jane Eyre becomes the gover- 
ness of a solitary child, in «n old country-house, con- 
nected with which is a great mystery ; strange, but by 
no means improbable as we ourselves were acquainted 
with a similar one, which turned out nearly as tragi- 
cally. The master of this^^old house, who lives most 
frequently abroad, a man of the world, and a libertine, 
rather from circumstances than from nature, of counse, 
sees her, and somewhat old-fashioned, plain, and 
simple-hearted as she is, he falls in love with her. All 
this is most admirably managed, and shows the hand of 
a master. The marriage, however, just on the eve of 
its accomplishment, is prevented by the mystery of the 
house with which, though the reader has surmised it all 
along, Jane herself becomes for the first time acquainted. 
Tears, agony, and separation, close the second volume, 
and new scenes and characters, drawn with inimitable 
skill — especially the character of St. John Rivers, the 
cold priest, in whose breast duty annihiiated lore — 
occupy great part of the second, Jane, beautiful in her 
perfect womanhood, wins still more upon the reader's 
love and esteem ; and the final marriage ^ith the noble- 
hearted Mr. Rochester, who has had, likewise, to pass 
through his purifying tribulations, leaves the mind of 
the reader impressed with that calm, though somewhat 
melancholy satisfaction which is much more a part of 
actual life, than those ecstaiic and astonishing consum- 
mations in which common novel-writers so much 
delight. 



BONNET. 
COLONEL PERRONET THOMPSON. 

By W. C. Bbnnett. 

Great is a noble deed, but greater still 

The nobler thought that fashioned it to birth ; 

Therefore estrange them not from fame, oh earth, 

Who labour out for thee the thoughts that fill 

The deeds reno-wning others — for for ill 

Shall it be reckoned to thee that fames worth 

The reverence of all ages, starved with dearth 

Of thy high praise, forgetfulness should kill ; 

Therefore when thou rememberest the fame 

Of those who struck earth's long-barred highwaj-a 

free, 
Blessing the nations, let the honoured name 
Oi' Thompson with their praises mingled be 
As that of one upon whose solid thought 
Was fashioned the great deed the League's great life 

hath wrought. 

Osborne Place, Blackheath. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



KntrB Wosmi mov AmRioA.— Without a wiRh to revire o 
controTcwy now happily OTer, "w« oannot however leave word^ 
of Jnetiflcation like the followinir, unnoticed : — " William and 
Mary Howitt have come through the ordeal of trial trium> 
phantiy, so fbr as their honour is concerned. It is feared that 
the liabilities in which Saunders has involved them, will drain 
all their hard-won earnings fW)m them. They are receiving 
retractions and cordial assurances of sympathy from the 
literary and working classes of England. We are heartily glad 
of this exoneration ; they are talented, and hare been long and 
consistent workers in the people's cause. It is a pity to think 
of the labours of so warm-hearted and efficient reformers being 
intermitted, or rendered impotent for good. In consequence of 
a dispute which we could wish had been privately settled."— 
Elihu BttrritVs Christian Citizen. 

Letter of the eminent Anti-Slavery Advocate, Wendell Ph 
lips, to the Ant'-Slavery Standard : — " Dear Gay, — I notice** 
with pleasure your remarks on a recent article in the Standard, 
on the Howitts. I am one of those who were deeply grieved 
at the appearance of that criticism in your columns. The 
names of William and Mary Howitt, have been early pTo> 
minrnt in every good enterprise. As long as I can remember 
they have been synonymous with Reform and humanity. To 
the slave, the^r fidelity has been most rare and unwavering — 
most rare when compared with the conduct of those of like position 
and influence with themselves. Not to allude to the agiution 
in England, they seem to have understood at a glance, all the 
difficulties of our position here ; in every crisis of our cause 
they have chosen their part at once, and always chose right 
— fhink and fearless in their testimony, they have never 
stopped before uttering it to count the cost. To our friends 
and agents while abroad, they have given not only their con- 
tinual and cordial sympathy, but active aid ; opened to them 
both heart and Iiome, and been prodigal of labour in their be. 
half. Under no circumstances can our anti-slavery press 
have any sentiments to express towards William and Mary 
Howitt, but those of unmingled gratitude, respect, and ad- 
miration. In common, therefore, with, I apprehend, an over- 
whelming majority of your readem, I was not only grieved, but 
indignant, at the appearance of such a criticism in the Standard. 
Tour explanation has given me sincere pleasure. I quite 
agree with you, that the controversy between Messrs. Saunders, 
and Howitt, should never have been broa« hed in the Standard. 
As abolitionists, and such are we exclubively in those columns, 
we have no call to pronounce judgment upon it. The matter 
having, however, been once admitted, a different question pre- 
sents itself. That criticism was very definite, pointed, and 
quite in detail. Your explanation, while it puts you right, 
docs by no means, it seems to me, do full justice to the Howitts. 
Before you close your columns to the subject, they have a right 
to be heard by those whose good opinions, judging by their 
devotion to our common cause, they most value. To do them 
justice, I think you should publish that brief circular to which 
you refer, and which I enclose. If you agree with me, let me 
ask you to do so. — Believe me, very truly yours, Wskoeli. 
Phillips. Boston, September 21st." 

Mabt Akm Hunt.— -We are glad to announce that the sen- 
tence of this pooi criminal has been commuted, and that the 
proposed petition to the Queen, on her behalf, will not be re- 
quired. 

SociirrT FOR tbx pROXonoir of the Rklioious, Moral, 

AJCD IkTBLLKCTUAL IMPROVKIOSNT of XKS DC ItAjrVFACTORICS.— . 

There are now nine libraries in operation in different parts of 
I>ondon, and lectures in course of delivery at all its auxiliaries, 
by men of eminence in their various branches of science and 
literature. 1'hese include chemistry, music, poetry, and 
hi'>tory of the Crusades, astronomy, London as it was and is, 
Irish Character, Literary History of the Bible, The Magic of 
Nattire and Art, Popular Superstitions, Oneness of the Human 



Race, Droidism, Ancient Rome, Palestine as it was and is. 
Progress of Nations, Secret Societies, Influence of London on 
the general condition of Nations, Ac, Sec. Amongst the 
lecturers we notice the Rev. H. Hughes, S. C. Hall, the Rev. 
J. A. Baynes, 8. Buckingham, the Rev. W. Champneys, Dr. 
Ferguson, fto., ko. These lectures thus going on during the 
winter months in various parts of the metropolis, cannot but 
be essentially beneficial, and tickets, wc do not doubt, of the 
whole of them may be procured at any of the places of their 
delivery, as the School-room, George-street, Princes-road, 
near Lambeth Workhouse ; School-room, Castle-lane, James- 
street, Westminster ; St. Ann's National School-room, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Salmon's Lane, Limehouse ; National School- 
room, Borough-rood ; and at the Lecture-room of the Ber- 
mondsey Auxiliary. 

PsACK Advocact.— On Wednesday evening, November 3rd, 
a meeting well attended, especially by the young of both sexes, 
[was held in the Lecture-room of Mr. Joynson's Institute, 
Saint Mary Cray, in connection with the Cray Branch of the 
League of Universal Brotherhood, founded by Elihu Burritt, 
a few months back. The speakers were, the Chairman, Mr. 
John Rogers, Mr. G. Atkins, and Mr. Featherstone, who 
united in depicting in forcible terms the horrors of war. Sig- 
natures to the pledge of Brotherhood were obtained, and other 
meetings determined upon to follow up the impression produced, 
that war Is at all times, and under all circumstances a curse — 
peace everywiiere a blessing. 

Phonotopy Glasgow, October 5, 1847 — Dear Sir,~- 

Allow me through the medium of your Journal, to draw the 
attention of the friends of Education to the system of Phono- 
topy, or printing by sound, which if adopted In Ragged 
Schools, &c., might prove of great advantage. Teaching to 
read is not the pleasant occupation spoken of by the poet, when 
practically attempted. The state of our written language 
renders it not only unpleasant to the teacher, hut extremely 
Irksome *o the pupil. When a child has learned the alphabet, 
is it not natural to expect that he has only to run the sounds 
of the letters together, and thereby form words. But In this 
reasonable expectation he Is most miserably disappointed. He 
has to learn that the vowel a denotes six different sounds, as 
in the words " mate, many, matt, father,, fall, want." He 
then finds that eighteen combinations of letters sound the 
simple a. These and a thousuid other irregularities and ab- 
surdities must be mastered before he can read to profit. Can 
we then wonder that the bewildered mind of the learner 
should seek a refHige In Ignorance, rather than attempt to 
combat such a system of monstrosities. Truly did a writer on 



this same subject say 



«( 



He who has overcome the diffi- 



culties of English orthography, can overcome anything." But 
to these things we have a remedy. Phonotopy or printing 
according to sound has now been before the public for some 
time. In it the alphabet is composed of as many letters 
as there are sounds in the language. To all then, it must be 
apparent, that this is every thing which la required to render 
knowledge aocessable to the mass. A child with its aid 
can be taught to read In a few weeks, an adult In as 
many days. To one who reads the present style of printing, 
phonotopy Is the acquisition of an hour. Has not then, pho. 
notopy great claims on us alL Claims for our energetio 
support, and unwearied promulgation of its principles. Men of 
progress, be not remiss in your endeavours to render this system 
of truth, simplicity, and accuracy, a universally adopted 
system, and assuredly the bleesinga of millions who are at 
present sunk In the most deplorable ignorance, will prove a 
rich reward for your services — I am, yours truly, W. White, 
34, Dundas-street. 

MC'EDAL IXPROVSMSKT SOCIXTT in THE NOBTH OF ScOTLAJfD. 

.— /fidb, Nov. 7.— Sir,— I hope that the following account of 
the opening of a Mechanics' Reading-room, as coming from 
thenothem extremity of Scotland, will be of sufficient interest 
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to be inflerted in yoar " weekly reeord.** About two weeks 
ago, a private indmdaol, a mechanic, seeing with regret the 
want of the means of improToment and healthAil recreation for 
his fcUow workmen, issued a small placard, calling a meeting 
of young men to consider the propriety of t^ing steps for their 
mental improvement, in consequence of which, a large number 
of young men assembled, when the establishing of a Mechanics' 
Reading-room was proposed and generally agreed to. A com- 
mittee was appointed to ascertain and report to a subsequent 
meeting the expense of maintaining such an institution. The 
result Is, that we have now an excellent Reading-room, sup- 
ported by about seventy subscribers, at one shilling and seven- 
pence half-penny each per quarter. There is taken into the 
room of newspapers, "The Times," "Douglas Jerrold's 
Newspaper," "The Nonconformist," "The Witness," "The 
Glasgow Citisen," "The Cfhrlstian News," and "Reformer's 
Gazette." Of periodicals, "Tail's Magasine," "Low's 
Magaxlne," "Chambers's Journal," "Hogg's Weekly In- 
structor," "Hewitts' Journal," and some temperance pub- 
lications. A few of the more wealthy connected with the 
town have kindly countenanced this institution by the do- 
nntions of money and newspapers. I may also mention, as 
indicative of the character and superior advantages of those 
who generally form Mutual Improvement Societies, that of the 
members who formed such a society here, about live years ago, 
and who were almost all mechanics, two are studying for the 
ministry, one is employed in the " Times," printing-office, 
one holdH a good situation as a clerk in a house in Glasgow ; 
indeed it is remarked, that almost all those who were members 
of this society, occupy more rc«peetablc situations than those of 
the same town and class, who were too indolent to make any 
exertions for their mental improvement. I may add, that it is 
my Impression — an impression confirmed by experience, that 
for the more intelligent workmen to combine to make active 
efforts for the mental improvement of their brethren, \b the 
best method for realising Uie wishes of the friends of progress 
in small towns. — I am, with much respect, your obliged 
servant, Donald WiUbBs. 

Bbocuxg MxsAPPLicATirtx OF Juvxxixji I xDrsTKT.— Arriv- 
ing at Troy, I immediately crossed over the river to West Troy, 
for the purpose of viewing the Arsenal which Uncle Sam has 
established at this place. This visit well and richly repaid me 
for my pains. I was not aware, till the beauty of the spot 
prompted mo to inquire as we passed i^ on our way up,' that 
an institution of the kind was established here. We found a 
ready admittance ; a gcntlenuin with a sword dangling at his 
side conducting us to the sights to be seen in the inclosurc. 
We entered first a long, one-story building where were em- 
ployed fifty boys preparing cartridges. The activity displayed 
by these little fellows exceeded anything I had before seen. 
They were sitting at benches, with their cartridge paper before 
them and boxes containing ball and shot, and the rapidity with 
which they rolled up the cartridge was truly astonishing. 
They inserted the ball and three biick-s^ot in one end, tjring 
with a thread tte ball end of the o irtridge, and the spaces 
between baU, shot and powder, leaving the whole to bo finLshcd 
by being taken to another building and filled with powder and 
closed. The little fellows ore paid by the hundred, and we 
were told some of them made a dollar a d&j.'— Belfast Journal. 
— [>Vhat dreadful ideas does this scene involve. These inno- 
cent children thus daily preparing wholesale destruction for 
their fellow creatures I] 

MAXvrAcrcrxB on Ixdia RcBBEn.— Here we saw the manu- 
fkctnre of rubber. The man of the house returned from the 
forest about noon, bringing in nearly two gallons of milk, 
which he had been engaged, since daylight, in collecting from 
one hundred and twenty trees, that had been tapped upon 
the previous morning. This quantity of milk, he said, would 
suffice for ten pair of shoes, and when he himself attended to 
the trees, he could collect the same quantity for several 
months. But his girls oould only collect fh>m seventy trees. 
The Seringa trees do not usually grow thickly, and such a 



number may require a circuit of several miles. In making 
the shoes, two girls were the -artists, in a little thatched hut, 
which had no opening but the door. From an inverted water- 
Jar, the bottom of which had been broken out for the purpose, 
issued a column of dense, white smoke, from the burning of a 
species of palm nut, and which so filled the hut that we could 
scarcely see the inmates. The lasts used were of wood, ex- 
ported from the United States, and were smeared with elay to 



prevent adhesion. In tho leg of eaeh wan • long stiek, aenriag 
as a handle. The last was dipped into the milk, and Imme- 
diately held ov^r the smoke, which, without muoh discolouring, 
dried the surface at once. It was then rodipped, and the pro- 
cess was repeated a dosen times, until the shoe was of sufficient 
thickness, care being taken to give a greater number of east- 
ings to the bottom. The whole operation, from the amearing 
of the last to placing the finished shoe in thesun, required 
less than five minutes. The shoe was now of a slightly more 
yellowish hue than the liquid milk, but in the eourse of a few 
hours, it became of reddish brown. After an exposure of 
twenty-four hours, it is figured, as we see upon the imported 
shoes. This is done by the girls, with small sticks of hard 
wood, or the needle-like spines of some of the palms. Stamp- 
ing has been tried, but without sueoess. The shoe is now cat 
ttom the last, and is ready for sale bringing apriee of fhim tea 
to twelve rintons, or eenta. per pair. It is a long time beforo 
they assume the blaok hue. Brought to the city, they are 
assorted, the best laid aside for exportation as shoes, the others 
as waste rubber. The proper designation for this latter, ta 
which are included bottles, sheets, and any other form except- 
ing selected shoes, is haraehm^ and this is shipped in bulk. 
There are a number of persons in the city, who make a busiaeaa 
of filling shoes with rice, chaff, and hay, prerious to their 
being packed in boxes. They are generally fashioned into 
better shape by being stretched upon lasts after they arrive at 
their final destination. By far the greater part of the rubber 
exported from Para, goes to the United SUtes, the European 
consumption being comparatively very bjuiU.— ^Ahranfx 
Voyage up the Anuuon, 

NOTB TO ConBXSFOXDKKTS.— To TBX TWSSITT MiLUOH 

or LrviKo Pocrs axd Poxtsssbs op £xola2U>.— 
Dear Friends, — There is such a thing as killing with 
kindness, and as every one of you is so obliging as to favour 
us with your compositions, we b^ to inform you that we are 
actually at this moment gasping under a mountain of poetical 
efftisions. No snow storm ever came thicker than the snow- 
fiakcs from Parnassus now shower upon us. If you will, 
therefore, for the next twelve months, oblige us by staying 
your hands, we will take it as a pnrticular favour. It U now an 
ascertained fact, that the minority of the public have ceased to 
read, and become writers ; the distinction is now not to write. 
Aim, therefore, boldly at distit$etion ; there is none to be got 
by writing verse, every man, woman, and child, does that ; 
there is immense distinction to be obtained by %fritit»f nv t Mimg 
Yrm will, If you adopt this course, stand amongst the exnUsd 
few. And as we feel sensibly how much you wish to oblige us, 
there is no way in which you could gratify us so much. We 
had rather have one reader than a thousand writers of poetry 
—and the money that is spent in paper, pens, and postage- 
stamps to no purpose, would purchase a large cditiona of our 
Journal. 
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THOMAS CLARKSON, 

THB ADVOCATB OF THE BXTIHCTION OF 8LATBBT BT 

MBAK8 OF IKDIA. 

In our recent articles on India, we have urged tbe 
importance of that country as a means of rescuing our 
trade, our manufacturing system, our millions of arti- 
zans from their difficulties and distress — as a matter of 
policy and hamanity on both sides of the water ; there 
is still another point of view in which the free labour of 
India is of equal power snd Talue, and that is in the 
extinction of American Slavery. 

Draw your cotton and your sugar from India, and 
down goes slavery in America at once. We ourselves, 
having paid dearly to abolish slavery in our own colo- 
nies, are yet the very people who maintain all tbe black 
slavery in the world. With a foUy unequalled in any 
age or nation, we go on stultifying ourselves, by daily 
attempts and daily expenditure, with the one hand to 
put down slavery, and by maintaining it as steadily with 
the other, by giving a preference to the growth of eotton 
and sugar by slaves, instead of by onr own free millions 
of fellow subjects. In vain does the Anti-Slavery Society 
exist In vain does it hold annual meetings and occa- 
sional world's conventions, while we go on purchasing 
the cotton and the sugar that the American slave-matters 
raise. In vain do its members entertain and promulgate 
principles sgalnst the use of such rlave grown articles, 
till they resolve to renounce them altogether aa a matter 
of trade, and throw them out of the market by the culti- 
vation of them by our own India population, at fifty 
per cent less cost 

The case lies before them clear tnd simple. A hundred 
millions of people wait their word to produce now, at the 
cost of twopence per day, instead of two shillings p«r 
day, and send us the finest Surat cotton at twopence or 
twopence halfpenny per pound, instead of American slav«- 
grown Uplands at fivepenoe; and free-labour sugar at 
4s. Od. per ewt., instead cf slave-grown sugar at stven- 
teeu shillings per cwt At tlieir command, Ameri- 
can slavery will vanish firom the earth; or at their permis- 
sion it will continue. It lies entil^ly with the great 
anti-slavery public of England to abolish or continue it 
At their door lies the blessing of its extinction, or the 
sin of its prolonged existence. India stands before 
them, and awaits only the word which shall put all her 
millions in motion, and bury American Slavery for 
ever beneath the limitless mass of ft«e-labour produce 
that she will pour in upon us. She points to these 
millions — to her immense and fertile fields, and to 
her twopence a day against the American two shilllings 
— and asks why that word is not spoken t 

We call, therefore, upon the great anti-slavery body to 
join the merch^ts, the manufacturers, the workmen, and 
work- women of England, in the great but easy enterprise 
of restoring our commerce, of giving new life to our 
manufactaring system, of exchanging misery and desti- 
tution in the dwellings of our poor for comfort and 
cheerful labour, and in putting down for ever the slavery 
of America, at the same moment that they spread over 
the East, cultivation, content, and the prospect of 
enlightenment: and to do this more efiectually, we call 
upon them in the name of the late venerable and vene- 
rated patriot, Thomas Clarkson. 

We have this day placed his portrait in our Journal, 
to remind them vividly of the sacred cause for which he 
lived, and of the sacred legacy which he left them almost 
with his dying breath. It was to India that he looked, 
in the latest stage of his long life, for the accomplish 



ment of that great work for which he had for more than 
half a century laboured, and in vain. 

Thomas Clarkson began his campaign against slavery 
at the age of 24; he continued it to the day of his 
death, at the age of 87. When the Slave Trade was 
abolished by England, he and his friends hoped that the 
sapply being cut off, slavery would of itself soon languish 
and expire. They found their hopes deceived. Tbe 
demand continuing, nothing could prevent the supply. 
They procured the abolition of slavery itself in oar 
colonies — it was in vain. In America snd Braxil, as 
well as the West India Islands belonging to other 
powers, It only iourished the more. They had slavery 
and the Slave Trade growing over their heads in spite 
of all their exertions, and all the power, preventive 
ships, and treaties of England. The researches of one 
of their most eminent coadjutors. Sir Thomas Fowell 
Buxton, placed this fact in a frightful light 

When ihe eonttU tufaitut the Slave Trade Jirst cum- 
menced, half a century ago, tbbrb wbbb calculatbd to 

BB FBOM TWO TO THBBB MtLLIOBS OF SLAVBS IV THB 
WOBLD ! 

There are now, according to doannenti quoted hg Sir 
T. F. Buxton^ caloolatbd to bi fbom six to sbvbb 
MtlLioits ! 

When, fijig yearn ago, the Anti'Slavery operatiam 
began, there ipere oalculaTBD TO bb ohb bubdbbd 

THOUSAXO SLAVBS ASMUALLT BAVtSJIBD FBOM AfBICA ! 

There are nno calculated to 6e FOUB HUNDBED 
THOUSAND ANNUALLY ! ! ! 

That is Ihs grstt fact regarding slavery and the Slave 
Trade at tflts moment! It is evident that all the means 
hitherto used are nnavaillng; nothing is capable of 
coping with the hydra-hsaded monster of slavery, bat 
free labour snd a field large snough for its exercise. 
India is that field ; and its poptilation of one hundred 
millions are the instruments bU ready to do the work, 
which nothing besides oan do. 

No man saw this mors olstrly thin Thomas Clarkson- 
When be had seen aU other means bowed down and 
ertuhed into the earth before the monster power of 
slsTsry, as the trees of the tropics are erusbed before 
the hurricane, his eyes were directed to India, and his 
last days were oheered by the triumphant oonvietion 
that there stood the power provided by Providence to 
accomplish his great mission, and to give to Great 
Britain the glory of the establishment of universal 
freedom on die earth. We will now quote hie own 
words. They are contained in the last public apeeeh 
which, we believe, he ever prepared, and which was not 
delivered exactly as he intended, but of which a copy, 
as written, was aftetwarde published by his authority. 
This must, therefore, be regarded as his solemn legacy 
to the Anti- Slavery Society, snd the world. 

My dear friends, you have a most difficult task to peHbm ; 
it is neither more nor less than the extirpation of slavery fh>m 
tbe whole worUL Your opponents, who appear the moat 
formidable, are tbe cotton and other plantere in the eootbem 
parts of tbe United States; wbo, I am grieved to aay, 
iiold more than two mUlitmt of their feUow-creatmrtt m 
the moit cruel bondage. Now, we know of these men that 
they are living in the daily habits of iniustice, cruelty, and 
oppreHsion; and may be, therefore, saia to have no true fear 
of God, nor any just sense of religion. Yuu cannot therefore, 
expect to have tbe same hold upon the consciences of tlic^ae 
as yoo have upon the consciences of others. How then can 
^ou get at &ese so as to inflnence their conduct? There is 
but one wag ; yoo must endeavour to make them feel thrir 
guilt in tte comequenceM, You most endeavour by all justi- 
fiable means to affeet their temporal intvrests. You muat 
endeavour, among other things, to have the produce of free 
tropical labour brought into the markets of Europe, and 
undersell them there,— and if yoo can do this, jfoar victory is 
sure. 
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Now thtt fMs is ptmihie, that this majf be done, (htm is 
DO qnesdon. The East India Company alone can do it of 
dienselvea, and they ean do it by means that are perfectly 
moral amd |MiH/f r, aeeording to ffour own pnjictplM, namely, 
htf ihe enktvaHtm of the earthy and by tno emoloTment of 
fiee labour. They may, if they please, not only nave the 
high bonoar of abolishing Slavery and the Slave Trade, but 
the advantage of increasing their revenne beyond all oaloa- 
lation ; for, m the first place, they have land in their p<Mses- 
•ion twenty times more than equal to the aupplif of aU Emnope 
with tropieal jtroduee ; in the second place, they can procure, 
not tens- of thousands, but tens of millions of free labourers 
to work ; in the third, whai is of the greateet eonBeauenee 
in this case, the price of labour with these is only from a 
penny to three-half^nce per day. What slavery ean stand 
against these prices f 

J learn, too, from letters which I have seen fh>m India, 
and lW>m the Oompany'i own Reportt^ thai th^y have been 
loiiff engaged, shau I say ^myvi^ir^iai/yffii^mfeif, in preparing 
seeds for tne cultivation of cotton there. Now, if we take 
into consideration all theie ]»retfUmt preparaiionaj (by which 
it appeals that they are ready to start,) and add to this the 
consideration that they could procure, not tens of thousands, 
but tens of mUtiont of free labourers to work, — I speak from 
autbority,~I believe that if they would follow up their plans 
heartily, and with spirit, according to their means, that in tjie 
course of rix years they would materially t^ect the price ofthit 
artie/e at market, and in twelve that they would be able to turn 
the tide completely against the growers of it in the United 
States. 

And hefe I would observe, that this Is not a visionary or 
Ikncifal tatement Look at the American newspapers; 
look at the American pamphlets which have come out upon 
this subject; look st the ooinion of the celebrated Judge 
Jay on this subject siso; sH, sll. confess, and th« planters 
(00 confess—but the latter with Rar and trembling~-that If 
the £aat India Company should resolve upon the cultivation 
of tropical prodncts in India, and carry it to the extent to 
which they would be capable of carrying them, — ^it is tUi over 
with American tUtvery. 

Gentlemen, I have mentioned these circumstances, not 
with a view of dictating to you any particular plan of opera- 
tions, but only to show yon the poesibUity of having your 
great object accumpHshed, and thit to it$ JulleMt extent; for 
what I have said relative to the United States is equallv 
applicable to Cuba, Brazil, and other parts of the Soutn 
American ConHnent ; and, besides, the £ast India Company 
have twenty times more land than is sufficient to enable 
them to compete with them all." 



FRIGHTFUL CONDITION AND PROSPECTS OF 

. IRELAND. 

Irbland, the great difficult/ of England, is becoming 
every day a greater difficulty. We luve spent lux mil- 
lions, and Providence has sent a splendid harvest, but the 
lean kine have eaten up the fat kine, and are leaner 
than ever. A fresh winter is approaching, and the cry 
is that the country is worse prepared for it than it was 
lost year. There are no potatoes, no com, no power of 
paying rents, or paying the poor-rate^ or repaying the 
loons. It is calculated that holf-a-million of people 
have perished, and that a million more are ready to 
perish. Tens oC thousands have been shipped off to 
EngUind and America ; hundreds of thousands to eier> 
nity ; and the famine, and the fever, the mnrderB and 
ejectments, are just as rife as ever. Where are the 
corn-crops, and the six millions of English gold ? God 
knows. All that is known to mortal man, is that the 
country, from one end to another, is a howHng wilder- 
ness, a grave, and a slaughter-house. Ko one ever 



sees any money come back firom that country, and yet 
it seems to do no good there. For ourselves, though 
we have sent tons of our Journal during the whole year 
to that country, we have never to this hotir seen a 
single shilling from it. That, we believe, is the general 
I eitperience as it regards Ireland. There is certainly a 
hole somewhere in that Island, through which every- 
thing escapes to the antipodes. Or, in other worn, 
there is a race of landlords, who are ready for every- 
thing that we choose to send over. 

While the cry of murder rings froln the country,^ 
while the assassin's shot resounds fVom behind bahk 
and bush, — ^while the cottages of the peasantry bum at 
the command of the landlord, who regards his fbUow- 
men as vermin, and these vermin find means to sting 
the devastating landlord to the death,— ^whlle ibver 
preys on one, and fiimlne on another,-^while the cry 
of '* moral fbrce is a farce, and the only remedy Is in- 
surrection, and death to the tyrants," is spreading over 
bog and moorland and moimtain, — ^in a word, whfie the 
length and breadth of Ireland offers one terrific scene 
of man against man, class against class, interest against 
interest, and life against life, the capital presents the 
most amazing contrast that ever was presented since 
this world was a world. 

There all is throng, gaiety, revelry, and expendi- 
ture. The nobility and the gentry have gatherea toge- 
ther there, as if, instead of their country being a hell, a 
charael-house, and a Golgotha, its hour of salvation 
and prosperity was come. Never did so many splendid 
equipages crowd and glitter on the street ; never did 
such rich dresses strike the eye. The theatres are 
crammed evening after evening, from pit to gallery : 
bolls and concerts abound, and excel all that have gone 
before them in splendour and attendance. Tou would 
imagine that the land flowed with milk and honey 
ftom Coleraine to Cork ; that the fields smiled vrith 
inexhaustible plenty, the cottogea writh full-fed people, 
that rents poured into all pockets with a stream, broad 
as the Shannon at Limerick, and that the happy nation 
celebrated in its capital the Jubilee of Abundance. 

Great God ! why it is like some frightful dream, — 
like a nation, driven to madness by the hand of an 
avenging Deity, — ^like o remnant, dancing on the hearts 
or the aahes of their annihilated race. There is nothing 
like it in all history, except the mirth of. Nero, or the 
destruction of Jerusalem. It is the horrible spectacle 
of a crisis which never yet took plaoe but on the eve of 
the fall of a nation, — the last frantic hour of a city 
doomed of God. 

But, what remedy ? The people must not perish ; 
the call will be made again on us for fresh millions. 
Shall we send them ? Can we send them ? Tet, if we 
send them not, there will be not only fiunine and pesti- 
lence, but outbreak and bloodshed. Already the organs 
of Government talk of a new Coercion Bill. Will that 
fill the empty stomachs ? And if they are not filled, 
there Is no coercion that can coerce death, or choke 
the curses that will rise up to heaveu against ages of 
bad government, which terminate with swarms of 
soldiery and police standing over the people in the 
last agonies of famine, ana compelling them to die 
quietly. 

Such is the retribution which has come down upon 
us for our long and infamous refusal to govern Ireland 
OS a Christian cotmtry, or any country, ought to be 
governed. We are come to that pass when we can 
neither afford help, nor refuse it, without equal crime 
and mischief. A poor-law would be a good remedy, 
but it cannot be enforced. It is necessary to employ 
the population in the cultivation of the waste land, but 
we can neither ^uruiiih the money ourselves, nor com- 
pel the landlords to do it. They fly from the rusty 
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gun of the assassin, and dance and revel in Dublin, as 
if they had a pleasure-compact from the devil for the 
remainder of their lives. They -will not care for the 
coming cry of famishing and freezing millions. Can we 
answer it effectually ? Look at home for an answer. 
Look at the manu&ctuiring districts ; at hundreds of 
mills standing for want of capital ; at tens of thousands 
of people starving for want of employment ! Look at 
your own capital and large cities! Contemplate the 
bankruptcies and the mercantile distress ! Why are 
you dismissing thousands weekly from your railways ? 
Do not the forty thousand already turned adiift, and the 
two hundred and fifty thousand who are expected to be 
thrown on your parish books this winter, for want of 
the funds you have sent to Ireland and elsewhere, stand 
in terrible array against your further advances to Ire- 
laud ? What, then, shall become of her ! ! ' 

Let the minister of this great nation, who could not 
the other day answer the simple question of the Bir- 
•mingham deputation, answer that 1 

At this gloomy and astounding point of our topic, let 
us lay before our readers some revelations from Ireland 
of its condition at the present moment. The first is a 
letter to a philanthropic friend of ours, who has 
laboured personally and zealously for the relief of the 
poer Irish, from that extraordinary American lady, 
Asenath Nicholson, the author of " Ireland's Welcome 
to the Stranger," who has for many months been going 
amongst the Irish peasantry, examining their condition 
and endeavouring to attract the notice of the wealthy 
and powerful to it. 

BclmuUct, Oct. 30tb, 1847. 
Mt Dkar Sin, — Please prepare yourself— I am about ap- 
plviog some of those "offensive points" in my character, 
which )ou say I possess, and which may require not only 
your *' true charity," but untiring patience, to plod through. 
I have been riding and walkins throngh desolate Erris, and 
in worse than despair, if possible, have sat down sskingwhat 
am I to do ? What con 1 do T And what should I do ? Every 
effort of the friends of Ireland is baffled by the demoralizing 
effects that feeding a starring peasantry without labour has 
produced. And now the sound again ia echoing and re- 
echoing, that on the Ist of November, the boilers upon 
mountain and in Glen, are to be foaming and sploshing with 
Indian meal— while the various idlers shall have nothing to 
do but fight their way over necks of old women, and starved 
children, missiles of policemen, elbows and fists of aspirants, 
to secure the lucky hodge-podge into can and noggio, pot 
and bucket, and trail over ditch, and through bog from a 
qutrter of a mile to five, as his hap may be ; then to sit down 
in his mud-built cabin, sup and gulp down the boon, lie 
down upon his straw till the nour of 9 or 10 will again sum- 
mon him to the next warlike encounter. Indeed, sir, your 
friend who was last here, said that he eould think of noth- 
ing better than to take up a turf cabin with its inmates and 
appurtenances, and set it down in England. I can out do 
him in invention— I would take some half dozen of your 
George Thompsons, if so many truly independent members 
of Parliament you have, and would transport them throngh 
the waste lands of Erris. and seat them snugly around a 
boiler under fViU play. They should sit unobserved and see 
the whole working of the machinery. The srray ofra^, 
each one equipped with his canteen to hold his precious gift, 
shonld approach ; the ghastly features, staring eyes, bony 
fingers, slender legs, in fact ghosts and hob-goblins, hags 
and imps, should draw rear; the fighting and tearirg, tum- 
bling and scratching, should commence, and goon till the 
boiler was emptied, and these fac-timiUs of fighting dogs, 
ttgei-s, and wolves, had well cleared the premises. I then 
wonld invite them to a seat in Samuel Stock's, Samuel 
Bourn's, and James O'Donel's parlours. Then let them 

JiatienUy watch from 10 to 12; firom 12to 2 ; and perchance 
irom 2 till 4, and witness the intensity of action in making 
out lines and columns, diagrams and figures, to show in 
plain black and white to Government, that Pat Flannagan, 
Ham. Murphy, Biddy Aigin, and MoUy Sullivan, had each 



bis and her pound of meal made into stir-about, on the Srd 
of November, Anno Domini, 1847. And let it be underwood 
that these Pat Flaonagan's, Aigin'a, and Murphya's had 
only to spend the day in the terrino contests before dcaetibedy 
to earn this pound, and then betake themselves to mooa- 
tains and dens, turf-hovels, and mud-hovels, to cirnwl in and 
*' there and then" "sup up" this lifb^fwmf, ho yB m^irmg 
stimuluM, They should farther be told that these S. Stocka's, 
Bonrns's, O'Doners, &c., had the privilcure of handing over 
these mighty made-out documents, to omoers paid firom six 
to ten, from ten to twenty shillings per day, that they might 
have the promise of a six month's nightly campaign, should 

Sapers be found to be true and legible as aforetime. This is 
ut a short preface to the story my hearts sickens at, looking 
over the utter wasting of all that was once oheerf ol, inlenst- 
ing, and kind in thes e peasantry. Hunger and idlenws have 
left them a prey to every immorality, and if they do not soon 
practice every vice attendant on such a state of things* it 
will be because they have not the power. Many are now 
maniacs, some desperate, and some imoti. Human naftnie 
is coming forth in every deformi^ that she ean put on, 
while in the flesh, and should I stay in Ireland six mooUis 
longer, I shall not be astoniahed at seeing any deeds of 
vrickedness performed, even by those who one year ago might 
apparently have been as freefh>m guile as any among na. I have 
not been able yet with ail my republican training, to loae the 
old school principle of man's totel/y loU ttaU, I have never 
yet seen him, without the restraints of custom or religioB, 
any thing but a demon in embryo, if not in full matoritv, 
doing not only what he can, but sighing and longing to do 
more. The flood'^ates in Ireland ase oertainly set open, and 
the torrent alreaay has made tearful ravages. From Clare 
and TipperaiT what do vre hear! One poet after another 
runs to tell, that not only deeds of darkness are done, but 
deeds of daylight desperation, sufficient to startle the firmest. 
What Moses shall stand up to plead witli Godi What 
Phineas shall rush into stay the plague ! y>hen arc your 
men of moral, yes of spiritual might! You have them, 
then bring them otU, I look acroas that narrow channel, I 
see the graves of martyrs. I see the monnmeats of men 
whose daring minds stood forth in allthem^estyofholj 
greatness, to speak for truth and justice; and though thej 
may have long since taken flight, where are their mantles ! 
Where is your George Thompson! He who shook the 
United States from Maine to Georgia, in pleading long and 
loud fi>r the down trodden black man! Can he not, tri// A« 
not lift his voice for poor Ireland ! She who stands shivering, 
sinking on the ** Isthmus between two worlds," apparenthr 
not fit for either. Will he not reach forth aldndiy hand, 
and try to anotch this once lovely and interesting, though 
now forlorn and forsokeu creature, from her fearful po- 
sition. Must she, shall she diet Will proud En^and 
lose so bright a gem as Ireland might have been in her 
crown ! Will she lose her, when the distaff and the spade, 
the plough and the fishing-net might again make her moun- 
tains and her valleys rejoice ; when the song of the husband- 
man, and laugh of the milk jnaid might make her green isle 
the glad home of thousands, who are now sinking m dying 
in wasting despair! Do you say she is treacherous, she is 
indolent, she is intriguing! Try her once more ; put im- 
plements of working wanare into her hands; hold up the 
soul^tirring stimulus of remuneration to her; ^ve her 
no time for meditating plunder and bloodshed ; give her 
no inducement to be reckless of a life that exists ouly to 
suffer. Feed her not in idleness, nor Uunt her with her 
nakedness and poverty, till her wasted, palsied limbs have 
been washed and clothed — till her empty stomach has been 
filled; and fiUed too with food of her own earning, when she 
has strength to do it. Give her a little spot on the loved isle, 
that she can coll her own, where she can ** sit under herown 
vine and fig-tree, and none shall make her afkaid," and force 
her not to flee to a distant cUme to purchase that bread that 
would be sweeter on her own native soil. Do yon say yon 
cannot feed and pay four millions of these your subjects? 
Then call on yonr transatlantic sister to give you food for 
them. ** The earth is the Lord's, and the ftdness thereof,** 
and thongh they have a fight to say they will not send Ire- 
land food to keep them strong in idleness — they have no right 
to sav they will not send them food to give them strength 
for labour — they have not a heart to say it — foci as her hands 
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mty be with slmTenr, yet the will feed the hungry with • 
eheeiftal hand. If she have not done her duly, there is 
room for repentance, yes, effectual repentance. Mer fields 
the past season have been waving with rich eom, and her 
store houses are filling with the golden harvest. Ton have 
given her gold in profusion for the produce of her soil ; the 
blast of the potatoe has been to her the blossoming and firui- 
tion of her pastures, her waving fields of pulse and com. 
The husbandman hss been stimulated to plough np fresh 
lands, to thresh his house full of seed, because frM*trs»e has 
opened your ports, and you will demand more of his com; 
and why should he not send over a few sheaves as a thank 
offering to God for all this bounty T America will do it, if 
required, but an enquiry has come'ncross the ocean, " Is it 
rSg^t to feed a countiy, to encourage idleness f Will not the 
evil be much greater than the pfood f " Answer you who are 
statesmen, you who are ehnntians, answer yon who can ? 
Iiook at the peasantry of Ireland three years ago, and look at 
them now. Even their enemies must acknowledge that they 
are a tractable race, to have developed so much intrigue 
and cunning under the training of the two last years. 
Shall I scold, shall I preach, shall I entreat any more? 
What ^s woman's legislating amid the din of so many 
wise magicians, soothsayers, and astrologers as have 
set up for Ireland the last two years. Prophets and priests 
have so far foiled, but certainly there must be a trae chord to 
strike somewhere. For what is now wrong when traced to 
its source may disclose the hidden cause of the evil, and put 
the willing investigator into a position to work an amend- 
ment. Tou, sir, who know Erris, tell if you can, how the 
landlords can support the poor by taiation to give them food, 
when the few resident landlords are nothing, and worse than 
notbing : they are paupers in the full sense of the word. 
What can Samuel Boum, James O'Donel, and othera of the 
like do, that they have not done? I must and will plead, 
though I plead in vain, that something may be done to give 
them work. I have just received a letter from the curate of 
Binghamstown, saying that he could set all his poor parish to 
work, both tlie women and children, and find a market for their 
knitting and cloth, if he could command a few pounds to 
purchase materials. He is young and indefatigable, Idnd- 
nearted and poor, and no proselyter. Mrs. Stock has done 
well in her industrial department WilUam Butler has pur- 
chased cloth of her for a coat to wear himself, made of the 
manulkctory of the poor women, and he gave a good price 
for the doth. I pray you if this malignant letter do not 
fiffghien yon, write and say what shall be done! ff^ork, 
work, is my motto, and nothing can I do without this be put 
in operation. 

A. NiCBOLBOK. 

That is a wretched picture of the state of the Irish 
peasantry, and of the folly of our modes of attempting 
their aid. The next is a letter addressed to Lord John 
Bussell by the rector of Kilcomman and his lordship's 
answer. Was there ever a more striking verification of 
Chrisit's words, slightly varied, " They asked for bread, 
and he gave them a stone." 

Belmullet, County Mayo, Ireland, 
Barony of Erris, 28th October, 1847. 

My Lord, — About this period last year, I felt it my duty, as 
the Protestant iucnmbent, to call your attention to the des- 
titute state of this isolated Barony, and although I am well 
aware your lordship is already perfectly informed (torn official 
reports of its resources and present condition, yet, as no 
means seem about being adopted bv Ooveroment to alleviate 
the existing distress, pardon me ir under a similar sense of 
duty, I again iatrade myself on your notice. 

In the statement I formerly bad the honour to address to 
you, I expressed my conviction that unless immediate relief 
wss afforaed, hundreds must perish under that visitation ; 
tliat warning was overlooked till too late, the timely relief 
we sought for was delayed, and the fearful results were, that 
not alone hundreds, but thousands, perished from want and 
consequent disease. 

My Lord, whatever small portion of human food was then 
saved finom the wreck of the potato crop, there is none what- 
ever this year, literally none, available to this wide and ex* 



tensive Barony ; we wen not enabled to sow, and conse» 
quently we have not reaped ; even our Very flocks have 
vanished, all is gone with the sole exception of a very 
limited remaining supply of turnips gratuitously afforded us 
by the " British Association,'* and the '* Society of Friends.*' 

It is tme we are pointed to the poor-rates as the means-- 
the only means of sustaining the lives of the people; this is 
also vain, for I am prepared to prove their utter iuadequacv, 
even if it were possible to collect them ; nay, I tbink I can 
satisfactorily demonstrate that the entire rental of the Barony 
would be sltogether insufficient for the purpose. 

Fever, and dysentery, and dropsy, have already recom- 
menced the work of death, and the solemn and sober con- 
viction of my mind is, that unless prompt and adequate 
means are adopted to arrest this terrible calamity, not 
hundreds, not thousands, but the great bulk of the population 
will be swept, as with the besom of destraction, off the face 
of this land. 

I forbear to particularize any of those scenes of woe I am 
daily doomed to behold ; tiiey are too shocking, too disgust- 
ing ; but as an instance of the pressinff want of a hitherto 
most patient people, permit me tosrate uiat, while in the act 
of writing this, my hall door has been burst open by a stsrv- 
ing mulutnde, unable from hunger to endure the regular 
distnbution of a small quantity of rice confided to me by the 
Society of Friends, for the sick and convalescent in my 
oeighbourhood. 

My Lord, should such things be suffered to exist in a 
country professedly Christian ? Those alone who are eye- 
witnesses can form any idea of the spectacles of human 
misery which throng around our doon for that relief we are 
not able to give. 

Possibly your lordship may be inclined to consider this 
statement somewhat exaggerated, I can only say I am 
prepared to have every word of it verified by all peraons of 
respectability, and of every creed in this place. 
I nave the honour td be. 

Your lordship's, obedient servant, 

Sautel Stock, 
Bector and Yicar of Kilcommon. 

Right Hon. Lord John Russell. 



[reply.] 
Downing-street, November Sd, 1847. 

Sir, — I am desired bv Lord John Russell, to inform you 
that he has no flinds at his disposal to apply in the manner 
pointed out in your letter of the S8th ultimo. 

I am, Sir, 

Tour obedient servent, 

GkOBos Kxppsi. 
The Rev. Samuel Stock. 

The above letter is accompanied by one to our friend, 
expressing the great service which the distribution of 
turnip and carrot seed by the Society of Friends had 
been. That the crops had prevented the perishing of 
thousands. 

Such is the awful condition, and such are the pros- 
pects of the Irish people, for Uie coming winter. The 
dilhculty is one which none but a strong and wise 
government can cope with. It is not so much by a 
great amount of money, as by the judicious application 
of what shall be given, that good is to be effected. But, 
above all, it is by coercion ; — not coercion of the people, 
but coercion of the landlords, that the misery of Ireland 
must be surmounted. Let government employ its 
soldiery and police, but let it be not only to keep the 
people quiet, but to compel the landovmers to support 
or to employ the poor. The people once employed 
and paid, the first difficulty of the great difliculty 
would be got over The land drained and sown would 
fumifdi food ; the wages of these labourers would pay 
for it. Bo the landlords reply that they cannot find the 
money ? Ask them where then they find all that 
which now fills the theatres and the ball-rooms of Dub- 
lin ? Till there be a Coercion Bill for the landlords of 
Ireland, all other measures will be in vain. The people 
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of Ireland will continue to starvei to be demoralised, 
and to infect ua all with their misery. Our goremment 
will stand before the world in the humiliating and cul- 
pable position of the conjuror's apprentice, who raised 
the devil, and did not know how to lay him again. We 
must have a strong government, and a wise one, for 
this purpose. We must have, not the necromancer's 
apprentice, but the necromancer himself. Have we 
got him 7 If not, he must be sent for in haste. The 
salvation of the whole empire demands it. W. H. 



HTMN TO PITTS THE NINTH. 



Trakblatbd t&om thc Italian bt Db. Bowbiito. 



I. 

Italy is waking now 

Light upon her matin-brow ; 

And her Pontiff, heaven-inspired, 

Iieads her on her glorious way. 
And the day so long desired 

Dawns — the bright, the promised day, 
Still of her salvation dreaming, 
All her sleeping was but seeming. 

II. 
Listen ( how the snowy AJp, 
As from Etna's blazing scalp, 
Our united voioe breathes forth, 

Waking transports aa it runs : 
North to south, and south to north 

Calls Italians noblest sons. 
Not the tears of shame to drop. 
But of glory, joy, and hope. 

in. 

Hail ! all hail ! thou noble one ! 
Seated on earth's highest throne ; 

Scatterer of all evil, thou 
Bounteous fountain-head of Good ! 

Not alone Italia now 
Bends in fervent gratitude : 
But the world — ^the world is pouring 
Praise — and heaven and thee adoring. 

IT. 
Perfect thy miuestic plan, 
Thou of men the noblest man ! 
Ood is smiling on thy deed. 

Earth is waiting tny decree ! 
Tell the fettered Uiey are freed — 

Smite the arm of tyranny. 
How shall tyranny withstand. 
If thou bless the patriot land ? 

Peace! shall be the patriot-cry ! 
Peace ! and light and liberty I 

Liberty I and peace and light ! 
Thou shalt give as thou haat given ; 

O'er thee, round thee smiling brt^t. 
Crowd the messengers of heaven, 
Pointing out thy pathway here. 
And thy crown of glory there. 



THE 6BEADFINDSR. 

Bt Edwakd Toul. 

CHAPTEB YII. 

He felt, as which of us has not felt, how humiliating 
to our higher and better feelings are the fretful events 
of the social life we lead ? And then he thought how 
erring he had been, and how many deviations he had 
made from the path of rectitude which he had pro* 
posed to tread. Beginning with his first disgust at his 
father's breadfinding, and tracing his ovin course 
hitherto, — ^remembering how he had fallen into temp* 
tation, and received at his Other's hands the very 
money he had scorned not eighteen months before,^* 
how he had §aten at his ovm table the food which he 
had rejected with loathing in his father's house, — ^how 
compromised he was by the necessity which had driven 
him as a supplicant to the hand which he had indig- 
nantly spumed in those purer days, he wept — ^he wept, 
— and the stem tears fell from his blinded eyes upon 
the pavement like large drops of rain. 

His finger was raised to the knocker, but had not 
touched it, when the door was opened, and Emma, — 
she had seen him pass the window, — stood upon the 
threshold, with eyes in which the tears, also, lingered. 
She seized both his hands, and pulled him into the 
room. 

" Forgive your bad girl," she said. "Forgive my 
wicked temper, William. I have been most unjust 
to you. If you are unfortunate, dear, you are not to 
blame." 

" I am to blame, Emma ; and I am tiol unfortunate," 
he answered. " I am to blame, because I have not 
persevered in getting a livelihood; and I cannot be 
called unfortunate, because I have never yet fairly 
tried my fortune. They only are unfortunate who try, 
and fail." 

" my brave husband, when you once fiurly try, 
you will not fail. I know it, — I know it. My whole 
being throbs with confidence in your success, when 
once you commit yourself in earnest to the laws which 
sway this world's right and wrong. When you left the 
house just now, — ^hush ! don't interrupt me with & 
word, — I sat in agony beside my baby's bed, but my 
anguish passed away ; and if an angel had become 
visible to my sight, and I had touched his robes with 
my hands, I could not have been more sensible of a 
Higher and Consoling Presence." 

" Fancy, Emma ; let us trust ourselves, not angels. 
For the rest, I v^ill become a Boer among men, — * 
Breadfinder, — an earner of the daily bread that is eaten 
at my table. If tuition fails me, I have bodily strength, 
and I can follow some handicraft, like other men." 

He sat down and vrrote a note to Boldero, which was 
presently despatched. Then, while his wife busied 
herself about the concerns of their little household, he 
revolved in his mind many plans for making an effec- 
tual start in the world. This dependence upon one or 
two chance pupils would not do, if any position above 
that of constant contingency from day to day for the 
bread and meat of to-morrow was to be his aim. 

Emma, — she was lighter of heart, now that she was 
reconciled to her husband, — ^began to sing. 

He must work. Must we not all work f Must* not 
our whole lives, as Carlyle says, be a repeated conju- 
gation of the verb To Do ? He must work. Yes ; but 
how 7 — ^what f He knew no trade ; he .was disciplined 
to no profession. With his face buried in his hands, and 
his elbows resting on his knees, he thought and thou^t. 
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At length, itarting up, he told Emma that he ihould 
be bftCK in aa huur or two, and went out a second 
time. 

He had been absent, perhaps, half-an-hour, when 
Emma, who lad continued to ting almost without in- 
termiaaion, was surprised at hearing the heavy tread of 
a man 8 foot descending the stain. It came along the 
passage — it halted at her door. Bhe responded to a 
summona which was presently given oy vigorous 
knuckles, by cautiously peeping forth upon the appli- 
cant Bat what she saw made her hastily close the 
door, and draw the bolt 

She was never more frightened in her life. She 
knew thai by ringing the bell she could summon the 
landlady, but she hesitated to do this, and almost held 
her breath, though a stout door, secured by a strong 
bolt, was interpoMd between her and the terror. 

*' Won*t you sing f Do sing again," said a voice in 
a foreign accent "Tou ravish, you charm. O you 
have snoh quality." 

Emma released the bell-rope. She — I don't know 
how I shall account for it— felt somewhat reassured. 

"Tou melt, — ^you make a gentle monster of the 
savage beast,** said the voice. 

Emma's heart beat like the ticking of a olock, but 
she was not angry ^not at all. For, since her girlhood, 
she had dreamed of this, but had sought no confidant 
for her dreams. She could hum an air when she was 
four yean old, but her parents were serious 



people, 
I could 



and discountenanced her early vocal efforts. I could 
write a lecture on the sinfhl mistake they made; but 
let that pass. From four years of age, however, she 
had gone on singing : catching iip such airs as she could 
glean, and taking lessons of Nature when no one was 
near to eensnre or criticise. 

" Too make me all one excitement,'* said the voice. 
" I hear you sing, and I cannot sit — I cannot read the 
newspaper — I cannot drink my coffee." 

"He speaks very good English for a foreigner," 
thought Emma. "It must be the new lodger that 
came in yesterday." 

"Will you sing again! Will yon let me inl I 
will not hurt you. 1 am a mild man. I was bom in 
Paris, but I call myself Signer Pepolini, and I belong 
to the Grand Theatre." 

" If William should wish to make his acquaintance," 
thought Emma again, " I shall not oppose bia desire, 
certainly. If he belongs to the Opera, ne will, perhaps, 
get us some orders." 

As if Signer Pepolini had divined her thought, he 
said, " 1 shall give you tickets tot the Grand Theatjre. 
I shall place you in the grand seats. You shall see 
the Kins and the Queen, and the grand lords and 
ladies. I excite them all to be silent when I sing." 

*' If I wasn't alone,* thought Emma, '* 1 declare I 
would lat him In.* 

But as she did not respond audibly to his solicita- 
tions, did not by word or movement indicate her pre- 
senee, the Signer concluded that she had retired to an 
inner apartment, and could not hear htm. There was 
a strong wind blowing that March day, and the Signer's 
feet were in slippers. The wind gained an entrance be- 
neath the house-door, and swept along the passage. The 
S^|pnor*s anklea were uneomfortable. Moreover, he re- 
flected that his coffee was getting cold. He heaved a 
deep sigh, and departed. 

Emma felt that this was an epoch in her life. She 
c<ndd sing, then — ^might some day (who could tell t) 
get her bread — ^her husband's— her baby's bread by 
singing. It was a pleasant thought, and she gave it 
full rein, and let it lead her where it would. 

It was rather wild, that thought, and when it was 
put to flight by her hnsband's knock at the door, she 



was' calculating what fifty pounds a-night would amoiin 
to in nine months, supposing that she should be thred 
months in the year without an engagement 

" Well, Emma," said Harding, as he entered, " I 
have got a situation. I went to an old acquaintance of 
my father's, and frankly told him my difficulties. He 
engaged me directly." 

" Ah t thank God 1' said Emma, elasping her hand& 
" And the aituation ** 

"Will yield eighteen shiUings arweek. It Ini'i 
much, certainly, but we can manage, perhaps, to live 
on it Only we must leave these lodgings, and seek 
very humble ones." 

" Eighteen shiUings a-week ) " repeated Emma. 
" That is not much, indeed, William ; and what is your 
employer 1" 

" A cheesemonger !" answered Harding. " Cheese, 
butter, hams, and bacon- you know what sneh people 

sell." 

"Cheese, butter, hams, and baoon 1" echoed bia 
wife. " And are you to " 

" To retail them 1 Yes. There is no diemoe in 
cutting a rasher of bacon, or two penn'orth of cheese, is 
there 1 Besides, sometimes I shall penoade my cus- 
tomers to buy the whole fliteh, or the entire eheese, 
and then my ma«ter will smile, and say, 'Well done.' 
And that will be consolation, will it notT 

"Cheese, butter, baoon !" repeated Emma, again, in 
a tone of keen disappointment. 

" He won't dismiss me for my (pinions, at least," said 
William. " All he reonires is vigilance, honesty, and a 

f>leaEant way of wheedling customers into purchasing 
arge quantities, with a quick eye for bad money. 
Bless you, I might say, ' Hang the King I ' fifty times 
a-day, and he would take no offence." 

"Well, I didn't expect this of you» William. And 
you will have to wear an apron, I suppose 1" 

" Undoubtedly. What of thatl" 

" dear me, what a figure you will look. I would 
rather starve, William." 

" No, you wouldn't. Hunger is a sharp thorn, aa the 
beggars say. I shall bring you home my wages every 
Saturday night. You will ask, ' What shall we have for 
to-morrow's dinner r I shall answer, ' What you please, 
love.' " 

"There, hold your stuff, William. I hare no 
patience with yon. I declare you make a merit of 
what you have done." 

" I do make a merit of it, Emma. God be my 
witness, I do. I have now the certainty of a roof, a 
bed, and food, for all three of us. I was a broadfinder, 
and I have found my bread." 

" Little more than your bread, then, I can tell you ; 
for what will eighteen shillings a-week do, with rent, 
and clothes, and all to oome out of it 1 My stars, I sup- 
pose you think that I can manage with it But if you 
entertain any such wild notions, I would have you dis- 
miss them. Eighteen shillings a week, and eoals, 
candles, tea, sugar, bread, butter, meat, potatoes, 
clothes for yon, and clothes for me, and clothes 
for baby. Shoes for— for two of us, at any rate, for 
baby'a little shoes ain't worth mentioning,— III grant 
that And yon expect me to do all this out of your 
paltiy eighteen shiUings a-week I You must hare taken 
leave of your senses, I think." ^ 

" Or, you have lost yours, — which, BmmaY 

She did not reply. Harding, hearing a noise, looked 
round, and beheld a whiskered and mustachioed ftee, 
which was protruded into the room. 

" I make many regrete ; I ask a thousand pardons," 
said Signer Pepolini,— for the face, with ito ornaments, 
belonged to him. " I wiU walk in, if you wUl give me 
the grand invitetion." 
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Bcv. Mr. Brocklehurst being at the head of the esta- 
blishment. What Dickens has so benevolently done, 
by exposing the atrocities of Do-the-boys Hall, is here 
done in the description of the institution of Lowood. 
We believe it to be drawn from the life ; is is written 
with that life-like reality which experience only can 
give ; and he does the work of Christ who relaxes in 
any degree that severe iron rule which eats into the 
heart of a child, and cramps and crushes its young and 
tender spirit. Lowood was under the direction of a 
clergyman, and it was a so-called religious establish- 
ment, in which long daily prayers, scripture-lessons, 
punctual church-going, an unsightly dress, and coarse 
and scanty fare, formed conspicuous features,, whilst 
love, forbearance, long suffering, and the forgiveness of 
injuries, those essentials of true religion, were not 
of necessity part or parcel of the establishment, but 
only sprung up here and there in wounded and 
oppressed hearts, and beamed in pale countenances 
that betokened frames wearing away under the hard- 
ships of tli< iron domination to another and a better 
land. 

For eight years Jane Eyre remained at this melan- 
choly place ; for six as a scholar, and the remainder of 
the time as teacher . She lived, however, to see things 
improve ; and that, as is so often the case, through suf- 
fering. A short extract shall describe the cause of the 
change : — 

Rprinnf drew on ; fhe was, indeed, already eome. The 
froeta of winter had ceaaed ; ita anowa were melted, ita cut- 
ting: winda ameliorated. My wretched feet, flayed and awollen 
to lameneaa by the aharp air of January, began to heal and 
anbside under the gentler breathlnga of April ; the nighta and 
mornings no longer by their Canadian temperature trot/e the very 
blood in our veina ; we could now endure the play-hour paaaed 
in the garden. Bometimea, on a aunny day, it hegan even to 
be pleasant and genial, and a greenneaa grew over those brown 
bcda, which treahening daily, auggeated the thought that Hope 
traveraed them at night, and left each morning brighter traces 
of her atepa. Flowen preaaed out fhmi amoni^ the leavea ; 
snowdrops, eroouaea, purple auriculas, and golden-eyed pan- 
aiea. On Thuraday aftemoona (half-holidays), we took walks, 
and found atUl sweeter flowers opening by the way-aide under 
the hedgea. • • • • • 

April advanced to May ; a bright, aercne May it was ; days 
of blue aky, placid sunshine, and soft western or southern 
galea filled up ita duration. And now Tegetation matured 
with vigour ; Lowood shook loose its tresses ; it became all 
green, all flowery ; ita great elm, aah, and oak skeletons were 
restored to majeaUc Ufe. * * * Have I not 

deaoribed a pleasant aite for a dwelling, when I apeak of it as 
bosomed in hill and wood, and riaing trom the verge of a 
stream T Aaauredly pleasant enough, but whether healthy or 
not is another queation. 

The (breat dell where Lowood lay was the cradle of fog and 
fog-bred pestilence, which quickening with the quickening 
spring, crept into the Orphan Aaylum, breathed typhus 
thrnngh ita crowded achooUroom and dormitory, and, ere May 
arrived, transformed ihe aeminaiy into a hoapital. Semi- 
atarvation and negleeted oolda had prediapoeed moat of the 
pupils to receive infection ; forty-five out of the eighty girls 
lay ill at one time. Claases wore broken up, rules relaxed. 
The few who continued well were allowed almost unlimited 
licence, because the mtdical attendant Inaisted on the neces- 
sity of frequent exercise to keep them in health ; and, had it 
been otherwise, no one had leisure to watch or restrain them. 
Miss Temple's whole attention was absorbed by the patients ; 
ahe lived in the aick room, never quitting it, except to snatch 
a few hours' reat at night. The teaohera were Aill*' occupied 
with packing up and making other neceaaary preparatlona for 
the departure of thoae girla who were fortunate enough to 
have friends and relationa able and willing to remove them 
trom the aoene of contagion. Many, already smitten, went 
home only to die ; some died at school, and were buried 
quietly and quickly, the nature of the malady forbidding delay. 



• • • When the typhua fever had AilflHed ita mis- 
aion of devastation at Lowood, it gradually diaappeared tratn, 
thence, but not till Its vtmlenee and the number of ita vietins 
had drawn public atteatlon on the achool. Inquiry waa made 
into the origin of the acourge, and by degreea varUms facta 
came out, which excited public indignation in a high degree. 
The unhealthy nature of the aite, the quantity and quality of 
the ohildren'a food, the braak&ah, foatid water, uaed in ita pre- 
paration, the pupila* wretched clothing and acoommodationa ; 
these things were discovered, and the discovery produced 
a result mortifying to Mr. Brocklehurst, but bencfidal to the 
establishment 

On leaving Lowood, Jane Eyre becomes the goTer- 
ness of a solitary child, in an old country-houae, con- 
nected with which is a great myatery ; strange, but by 
no means improbable as we ourselves were acquainted 
vrith a similar one, which turned out nearly as tragi- 
cally. The master of this^old house, who Uvea niost 
frequently abroad, a man of the world, and a libertine, 
rather from circumstances than from nature, of course, 
sees her, and somewhat old-fashioned, plain, and 
simple-hearted as she is, he falls in love with her. All 
this is most admirably managed, and shows the hand of 
a master. The marriage, however, just on the eve of 
its accomplishment, is prevented by the mystery of the 
house witn which, though (he reader has surmised it all 
along, Jane herself becomes for the first time acquainted. 
Tears, agony, and separation, close the second volume, 
and new scenes and characters, drawn with inimitable 
skill— especially the character of St. John Rivers, the 
cold priest, in whose breast duty annihilated lore — 
occupy great part of the second, Jane, beautiful in her 
perfect womanhood, wins still more upon the leader's 
love and esteem ; and the final marriage with the noble- 
keartcd Mr. Rochester, who has had, likewise, to pass 
through his purifying tribulations, leaves the mind of 
the reader impressed with that calm, though somewhat 
melancholy satisfaction which is much more a part of 
actual life, than those ecstatic and astonishing consum- 
mations in which common novel-writers bo much 
delight 



SO N NET, 
COLONEL PERRONET THOMPSON. 

By W. C. Bekneit. 

Great Lb a noble deed, but greater still 

The nobler thought that fashioned it to birth ; 

Therefore estrange them not from fame, oh earth. 

Who labour out for thee Uie thoughts that fill 

The deeds reno^ning others — for for ill 

Shall it be reckoned to thee that fames worth 

The reverence of all ages, starved with dearth 

Of thy high praise, forgetfrilness should kiU ; 

Therefore when thou rememberest the fame 

Of those who struck earth's long-barred highways 

free. 
Blessing the nations, let the honoured name 
Of Thompson with their praises mingled be 
As that of one upon whose solid thought 
Was fashioned the great deed the League's great life 

hath wrought 

Osborne Place, Blackhcath. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPULAR 

PROGRESS. 



Kctd Worm fkom Akkkica — ^Without ft wish to revive a 
eontroTursT now happily over, we cannot however leave word« 
of jiutiflcation like the followingr, unnoticed :— " Williitin and 
Mary Hewitt have come through the ordeal of trial triam. 
phantlv, so far as their honour 1« concerned. It is feared that 
the liabilitiw in which Saunders ha« involved them, wiU drain 
all their hard-won earnings from them. They are receivinp 
retractions and cordial assurances of sympathy from the 
literarv and working classes of England. We are heartUy glad 
of this exoneration ; they are talented, and have heen long and 
consistent workers in the people's cause. It U a pity to think 
of the labours of so warm-hearted and cfflcient reformers being 
intermitted, or rendcrctl impotent for good, in consequence of 
a dispute which we could wish had been privately settled."— 
Slihv BurriWa Christian Citizen. 

Letter of the eminent Anti-Slavery Advocate, Wendell Ph 
lips, to the Ant«-Slavery Standard :—" Dear Gay,~-I notic^ 
with pleasure your remarks on a recent article in the Stondard, 
on the Howitts. I am one of those who were deeply grieved 
at the appearance of that criticism in your columns. The 
names of William and Mary Howitt, have been early pro- 
rofnent in every good enterprise. As long aa 1 can remember 
they have heen synonymous with Reform and humanity. To 
the sUvc, the^r fidelity has been most rare and unwavering- 
most rare when compared with the conduct of those of like posiUon 

and influence with themselves. Not to allude to the agitation 
in England, they seem to have understood at a glance, all the 
difficulties of our position here; in every crisis of our cause 
thcv have chosen their part at once, and always chose right 
—frank and feariess in their testimony, they have never 
stopped before uttering it to count the cost. To our friends 
and agents while abroad, they have given not only their con- 
tinual and cordial sympathy, but acUve aid ; opened to them 
both heart and tome, and been prodigal of labour in their be- 
half Under no circumstances can our antl-slavery preas 
havi any sentiments to express towards WiUlam and Mary 
Howitt but tho^e of unmingled gratitude, respect, and ad- 
miratic;;!. In common, therefore, with. I apprehend. «» over- 
whelming majority of your readers, I "^^.""^^^jj^l^^^i^^ 
indignant, at the appearance of such a criUdsm In the Standard. 
Yourexpianation has given me sincere pleasure. I qmte 
Birrcewith you, that the controversy between M-ssrs. Saunders, 
and Howitt, should never have been broac hed in the Standard. 
As aboUtionlsts. and such are we exclusively in thow columns, 
wc have no caU to pronounce judgment upon it. The matter 
having, however, been once admitted. » different question pre- 
scnta itself. That criticism was very definite, pointed, and 
nSte in detail. Your explanation, while it puts you right, 
d^s by no means, it seems to me, do fuUjusticetotheHow tts. 
^fow youXe ;our columns to the subject, they have a right 
rrhrdbrtbo-e whose good opinions, judging by their 
^evotio^toourcommon cause, they most va^ue. To do them 
iMtice I think you should publish that brief circular to which 
i^u refer, and which I enclose. If you agree with me^ let me 
JTk yoa to do so.-Believe me, very truly yours, Wekdkll 
Philups. Boston, September 21st." 

Mart Akm Hunt ^We are glad to announce that the sen- 
tence of thispooi criminal has been commuted, and that the 
^^ petition to the Queen, on her behalf, will not be re- 

^^^sLiirr Foa the Peomotion of thb Rkuoious, Moral, 

^imlSTKLtMTVAL iMPROVFJIiarr OF MW W MAKITFACTOUraS.-- 

T^^^^^^e libraries in operation in diiferent part, of 
London, and lectures in course of delivery atall iU auxdiaries 
bv men of eminence in their various branches of science and 
literature. These include chemistry, music, poetry, and 
hi-«tory of the Crusades, astronomy, London as itwas and is, 
Irish Character. Literary History of the Bible, The Magic of 
Nature and Art, Popular SupersUtlons, Oneness of the Human 



Race. Droidlsm, Ancient Rome, Palestine as it waa and is. 
Progress of Nations, Secret Societies, Influence of London on 
the general condition of Nationa. &c., Ac. , Amongst the 
lecturers we notice the Rev. H. Hughes 8. C. HalU the Rev. 
J. A. Bayne^ 8. Buckingham, the Rxrv. W. Champncys, Dr. 
Ferguson. Ac, fto. These lectures thus going on during the 
winter months in various parte of the metropolis, cannot but 
be essentially beneficial, and tlckela, we do not doubt, of the 
whole of them may be procured at any of the places of their 
deUvery, as the School-room, George-street, Princes-road, 
near Lambeth Workhouse ; School-room, Castle-lane, James- 
street. Westminater ; St. Ann's National School-room, Feather- 
stone BuUdings. Salmon's Lane, Limchouse ; NaUonal School- 
room, Borough-road ; and at the Lecture-room of the Ber- 
mondsey Auxiliary. 

Peacx Advocacy On Wednesday evening, November Srd, 

a meeling well attended, especially by the young of both sexes, 
was held in the Lecture-room of Mr. Joynson's InsUlute, 
Saint Mary Cray, in connecUon with the Cray Branch of the 
League of Universai Brotherhood,founded by Ellhu Bnrritt, 
ft few monlha back. The speakers were, the Chairman, Mr. 
John Rogers, Mr. G. Atkins, and Mr. Feathcrstonc, who 
united in depicting in forcible terms the horrors of war. Sig- 
natures to the pledge of Brotherhood were obtained, and other 
meetings determined upon to follow up the impression produced, 
that war is at all times, and under all circumstances a curse- 
pi»ace everywhere a blessing. ^ ^ «, 

Phokotopt.— Glasgow, October 5, 1847.-.-Dear 8ir,-~- 
Allow me through the medium of your Journal, to draw the 
attention of the friends of Education to the system of Phono- 
topy, or printing by sound, which if adopted in Ragged 
Schools, Ac, might prove of great advantage. Teaching to 
read is not the pleasant occupation spoken of by the poet, when 
practically attempted. The state of our written language 
renders it not only unpleasant to the teacher, but extremely 
irksome to the pupil. When a chUd has learned the alphabet, 
is it not natural to expect that he has only to run the sounds 
of the letters together, and thereby form words. But in this 
reasonable expectation he is moat miserably disappointed. He 
has to learn that the vowel a denotes six difl'erent sounds, as 
in the words " mate, many, matt, father,. faU, want.»* He 
then finds that eighteen comhinationB of letters sound the 
simple a. These and a thousand other irregularities and ab- 
surdities must be mastered before he can read to profit. Can 
we then wonder that the bewildered mind of the learner 
should seek a reftige in ignorance, rather than attempt to 
combat such a system of monstrosities. Truly did a writer on 
this same subject say :— " He who has overcome the diffi- 
culties of EngUsh orthography, can overcome anything. But 
to these things we have a remedy. Phonotopy or printing 
I according to sound has now been before the public for some 
time In it the alphabet is composed of as many letters 
as there are sounds in the language. To all then, it must be 
apparent, that this is every thing which is required to render 
knowledge acceasable to the mass. A chUd with ite aid 
can be taught to read in a few weeks, an adult in as 
many days. To one who reads the present style of printing, 
phonotopy Is the acquisition of an hour. Haa not then, pho- 
notopy great claims on us aU. Claims for our energeUo 
support, and unwearied promulgation of its principles. Men of 
progress, be not remiss in your endeavours to render this system 
of truth, simplioitv, and accuracy, a universally adopted 
system, and assuredly the blesdnga of milUona who are at 
present sunk in the most deplorable ignorance, will prove a 
rich reward for your services — I am, youw truly, W. Wnm, 
34. Dundas-street. 

Ml'WAL btPBOVKMEKT SocnCTT W THX NOBTB OF SCOTLAXn. 

— ;fMJk,Nov. 7 Sir,— I hope that the foUowing account of 

the opening of a Mechanics' Reading-room, as coming from 
thenothem exuemity of Scotland, will be of sufficient interest 
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gling;-- these, and a moUitade of other ofibnoea, more 
or lesA cnormouBj forming a list long enough to fill 
nearly a vhole namber of this Journal, Were paniahed 
with death by the aanguinaiy rolen of this murderouB 
period ; until, at length, there waa eearoely a page of 
our flendiah law-code that was not covered with human 
blood. And this took place in the reign of the ** pioua" 
King George the Third, in the eighteenth century of 
Christian civilisation t The soul of Nero in Hadea must 
have felt outdone ! 

As samples of the judicial murders to which this era 
gave witness, I select the following : — A girl, fourteen 
years of age, was condemned to be burnt alive, for an 
offence under the Ooining Aet» committed at the bid- 
ding of her master. In 1788, a woman was burnt to 
deaUi in front of Newgate for a similar crime. This is 
the newspaper's report of the execution :~" As soon as 
she came to the stake, she was placed upon the stool, 
which, after some time, was taken from under her, 
when the (aggots were placed around her, and being 
set fire to, she was consumed to sfihes." About the 
same time, a young woman (Maiy Jones, by name), 
whose husband had been impressed as a seaman, and 
who had through that circumstance been reduced from 
comparative respectability to absolute starvation, was 
hanged at Tyburn for stealing two yards of yellow calico 
— her infimt sucking at her breast on the way to the 
scaffold 1 The following was the mode of killing a cri- 
minal eonvieted of treason:— He was drawn on a 
hurdle to the place of execution, and there hanged. 
He was cut down whilst alive, his entrails were taken 
out, and burnt before his face. His head^was next cut 
off, and his body quartered. His carrion was then left 
to the disposal of the king. Christian legislators or- 
dered these atrocities, and a *' most religious'* monarch 
sanctioned them ! 

That this slaughter system did not answer is evident 
(without referring to statistics at present), from the 
fact that the " necessity ** for fresh *' sKamples " was 
so often pleaded. Forgery, for instance, was so com- 
mon and fiir^preading, that, as I have before stated, 
twenty-nine different descriptions of this crime were 
made capital in the hope of repressing it : and even a 
minister of the Gospel — Dr. Dodd — who, doubtless, 
had often defended the gallows from the pulpit, com- 
mitted the offence in defiance of the penalty, and be- 
came the "example" whieh, probably, he had fre- 
quently described. 

Matters at length reached suoh a crisis, that Parlia- 
ment would pass no more hangping laws, thatiuries per- 
jured themselves daily, rather than give effect to the 
atrocious enactments of our statute-book, and that a 
great minority of the vilest criminals escaped all punish- 
ment for their offences. Ten-pound bank-notes were 
brought in as being of the value of thirty-nine shillings : 
goods worth a thousand ponnds were declared to be 
under the value of five ponnds : and Lord Suffield pro- 
duced on one occasion, in the House of Lords, a list of 
655 peijured verdicts delivered during fifteen years at 
the Old Bailey, for the single offence of stealing from 
dwellings. So that it was at last palpable to all that 
the system would not do. CouMquently, a resolute 
few, amongst whom Sir William Meredith stands chiefly 
conspicuous, set to work to oppose the killing-theoiy 
altogether, and to tiy whether mildness would not 
operate &r better than murder to reatrain men from 
crime. 

Of course they met with the vilest and most malig- 
nant abuse ; especially, to their shame be it said, from 
the clergy and magistracy. They persisted, however, 
in spite of ridicule and opposition— in spite of 
the stupid cry of " sham benevolence " and of 
« rth f*»»™ " wmch was raised against them — ^tn 



spite of poor Lord Eldon'a solemtt warning agaiaitr 
"the spirit of new-fangled legislation," which he 
feared — these are his veiy words — ^might bring at 
length the time " when some men mi^ be found — aye, 
and with the best intentions — ^visionaiy enough to pro- 
pose the repeal of the Capital Punishment — etvn for 
Forgery/** They persisted, I say, despite all this, in 
ui^ng the reform of the criminal code ; and confident 
in the justness of their prindplea, they left them as 
legacies to their great sucoessors, Bomilly, Wilborfbree, 
Clarkaon, Penman, Brougham, and Peel; through who«e 
unremitting exertions, promoted as they have been bj 
younger Reformers, Sydney Taylor; Ewart, Fitzroy 
Kelly, and others, we have obtained thoee succeesful 
results to which I will now refer. 

The Penalty of Death has been abolished for Forgery 
(notwithstanding that the great Lord EUenborough pre- 
dicted the ruin of our commercial credit were it done), 
one thousand bankers and merchants petitioning the 
legislature for this abolition ; for Bou9ebrtaking (al- 
though Lord Wynford prophesied that "we ahonld 
all be murdered in our beds) \** for hon^^tealing, 
sheep-stealing, catUe-stealing, stealing in a dwelling- 
house, fal80KX>ining, letter-stealing, returning l^om 
transportation; indeed, virtually, for eveiy offence but 
murder. Inch by inch has the ground heen defended ; 
and there is scarcely a case, however atroeiona, in 
which the gallows has not found advoeatea who have 
persisted to the last in their desire for its retention. 
It would astonish and disgust a modem reader more 
than he could conceive possible, were he to turn to the 
debates in Parliament when tiiese various abolitions 
were proposed, and mark there the pertinacity with 
which the "good old custom" of hanging was maia«. 
tained. 

But Truth prevailed ; the reforms were acoomplished. 
And now let us note the results. 

First as to Forgxrt. I find that in the ten years 
ending December, 1829 (the last of the infliction of 
death for this crime), sixty-four criminals were ex- 
ecuted for this offence, and 716 forgers were convicted 
— these probably forming but a small proportion of the 
actual offenders, many of whom we have direct evi- 
dence to show, escaped public justice altogether, 
because persons chose rather not to prosecute than to 
take away life.* In the next ten years^when the in- 
disposition to bring ofienders to justice had diaappeaned 
.a consequence of the repeal of the Capital Penalty, 
there were no persons executed for the crime, and ofiij 
731 convicted of it. So that the legislators of the for- 
mer period had at least 64 useless murders to answer 
for, only as regards this one offence. 

Next as to Arsoh. The law respeoting this crime 
had become so inoperative, that in three yean, out of 
277 commitments, there were bnt 28 convictions ! In 
the two yeara ending 18S6, nine criminals were exe- 
cuted, and 148 committed; in the next two years, when 
hanging was discontinued for this crime, the number 
of malefactors was only 86, a diminution of 41 per cent. 
in the offence, notwithstanding the milder puniahment 
and the saving of life. 

Another document bearii^g reference to this crime, 
shows the following result in the seven yean ending 



* When the inbject of Death for Forgery mu beftwe Par- 
lisment, Mr. J. Abel Smith saterted, " that neither the Bocae 
nor the eountxy were aware of the oumeroiui ofltaoee of ihie 
kind that were huthed up." And Aldennan Hanner etatcd, 
from hie own koowledire, that the ** frotteuHont kort ao propor> 
Moa to Uu ea*«9 in which mo proneuiionM took plmce,** addbig 
that **he could not calculate to within a hundred how many 
oompromiiei of thli crime he himaelf had known." 
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1896, 64 eriminmls were executed for this offence, and 
688 committed ; in the next ieren ^ean there were 
iMfM executed, and only 806 committed. By a third 
parliamentary paper, it appean that during the last five 
yean of the infliction of death for this crime, the com- 
mitments were 391. During the next fire vears (the 
first after the abolition), only 193 offences of this sort 
were committed. 

Now, as to Hoass-STEAUNO. During the nine years 
ending 1829, which was the last year of an execution 
for this crime, 46 mens' lives attested the Legislatorial 
I jea of the value of cat's-meat ; and, in defiance of the 
threat of death, 1,626 men were found to perpetrate 
the offence. In the next nine years, when the capital 
penalty was removed, the committals were reduced to 
1,565. Tou hanged for Horse-stealing, and men ab- 
ducted 1,600 horses ; you transported for it, and then 
you lost only 1,600 ! 

We go (w to BoBBBRT. I find that in the five years 
ending 1833, when the remedy for this crime was the 
gallows, and 36 persons suffered thereon, 1,949 indi- 
viduals braved the penalty. 1 go on to the five years, 
commencing with that m which our rulers removed 
the capital, and substituted a secondary punishment, 
and I find only 1,634 commitments. Sixteen per 
cent, less crime without the destruction of life, than 
with it. 

Here is a table relative to Ckinrnro. In the four 
years ending 1828, when the Punishment was Death, 
seven persons were executed for this offence, 42 
crimes of this sort being perpetrated. In the first four 
years of a secondary punishment, the number of crimes 
was diminished to 41. 

Shbbpstbaumo merits a word, too. For, yes! the 
life of a sheep was once thought by our law more valu- 
able than the life of a man. The following anecdote, 
related and vouched for by the author of *' Old Bailev 
Experience," shows how much the penalty was feared, 
and what it was thought of. "A sheepstealer in Kew- 
gate, under sentence of death, persistea in entertaining 
some of his fellow-prisoners at dinner, and provided a 
leg of mutton for the meal. Of this joint, the man so 
near death ate most voraciously. When he had finished, 
he said, ' As I am to be hanged for sheepstealing, I was 
determined to have a good feast of mutton fur my last 
dinner." 

Let us now refer to the Tables relating to Bvrolabt 
and HovsBBBBAXiNO. I see that in the six years end- 
ing December 1882, when 66 malefactors became 
" examples," 6,199 individuals so profited by the 
warnings, that they became housebreakers, too. In 
the next six years, ending 1838, there were but three of 
these examples, and only 4,621 offenders. With the 
smaller penalty, ten per cent, less crime ! 

Some hyper-critical reader may, perhaps, think the 
foregoing facts scarcely evidence enough, and may, like 
Oliver Twist, " ask for more." WeU ; more he shall 
have. As much as he likes. I will beg his particular 
attention to a very remarkable Betum, moved for in 
May, 1846, by that indefatigable advocate of a merciful 
system of Punishment, — ^^. Bwart. It takes eighteen 
offences for which the Capital Penalty has recently 
been repealed ; and it shows. First, the number of 
crimes committed during the five years ending with 
the last year of an execution for it ; and, secondly, the 
number of the same crimes committed during the five 
years immediately succeeding the abolition. There 
could not, so far as I can see, be a fairer mode of com 
parison between Capital 9txd secondary punish- 
ments. 



The result is as follows : (I give the Table in a note.* 
In the First Period, while the Penalty was Death, 
and when 242 persons were executed for these crimes, 
the total number of commitments was 11,603 ; whilst 
in the second period, when the penalty was a punish- 
ment short of death, the total number of commitments 
for the same offences was only 10,854. In other words, 
the experiment of saving life was not only made with 
safety, but with large and positive benefit. 

The above statement refers to all Bngland ; but if I 
take the metropolis alone, the result in favour of secon- 
dary punishment is even more remarkable. I find that 
in tne three years ending with 1830, 960 capital crimes 
were committed, 52 persons suffering deatn. In the 
next three years, when only 12 persons were executed 
on account of these offences, there were but 896 of the 
same crimes. And in the following three years, when 
none at all were executed, there were but 823 of these 
offences. From every paper on the sul^ect indeed we 
get similar results. 

It was in the highest degree satisfactory to philan- 
thropists to find from the criminal returns of 1845, 
that their conclusions respecting the inexpediency of 
capital punishment were scrongly supported by the 
figures for that year. It appeared by the tables, as 
compared wtlh the previous year, — 

I. That wounding with intetit to maim had diminished 
firom 221 to 136. 

II. Burglary, from 476 to 412. 

III. Robbery, from 78 to 74. 

ly. Attempts to Murder, from 19 to 9. 

y. Bobbery, by pereone armed, from 291 to 208. 

yi. Areon, persons not being in the building, from 
217 to 78. 

yil. Assaults, etc., from 127 to 86. 

All of which crimes had recently ceased to be capi- 
tal. It further appeared that two offences had shown 
an increase. « 

I. Attempts to murder attended with injury, increased 
from 17 to 21, 

II. Burglary attended with vi4denee, from 5 to 11, 
and both of these offences continued capital. 

The abolitionists of the gallows were hardly pre- 



* Number of penons onaunitted and exes uted for each of the 
following offences : 

During Five years ending 
with the last of an Execu- During the Five 
tion. years following. 



Committed 


Executed 


Coomiitted. 


Cattle Stealing 


144 


8 


119 


Sheep Stealing 


1231 


11 


1320 


Hone Stealing 


990 


87 


966 


Stealing in 








Dwellings 


834 


9 


875 


Forgery 


296 


17 
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Coining 


44 
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16 


Betuming from 








Transportation 


42 





50 


Letter SteaUag 


14 


1 


27 


Sacrilege 


83 


2 


S3 


Bobbery 


1829 


17 


1570 


Arson 


891 


42 . 


183 


Piracy 


52 




4 


Attempts to 








Murder 


687 


8 


nil 


Anaultfl, [etc.] 


278 


14 


819 


Riot and 








Felony 


215 


6 


68 


[Other] Crimes 


105 


11 


118 


HighTreaaon 


81 


8 


1 


Burglary 


4327 


46 
242 


8734 


Total 


11,608 


10,854 




pared for fiuch conclusive evidence, such indeed over- 
powering testimony, to the truth of their sentiments, 
and felt that the ne\rs was almost too good to be true. 
But they were much more surprised, thoup:h much 
less agreeably so, when the returns for 1846 ap- 
peared, as compared with 1845, to show a consider- 
able intreate in the crimes lately relieved from the pu- 
nishment of death. They could not understand it. The 
acute mind of one of them, however, — I must give his 
name, John Thomas Barry, of Plough Court, to whom 
the cause of philanthropy (especially as regards the 
question of the punishment of death) owes more than to 
any of its advocates, living or dead ; who has spared no 
means of time, labour, or expense, to promote the cause 
which these lines are urging ; and who has the deep, 
solemn satisfaction of having saved many innocent lives 
even from the very clutches of the hangman : — it oc- 
curred to his sagacious mind that there might be some 
error in the Betums, and he discovered that a winter 
tuaize at the cloae of 1845 had been omitted from that 
yeaVy and added to the next — ^thus unduly favouring one 
year and prejudicing another. Seeing this, he pro- 
cured through Sir Fitzroy Kelly a return to the House 
of Commons, in which the error was amended ; and 
the result is, that in the two years 1845-6, as compared 
with 1843-4, there is seen a great diminution of every 
kind of crime. 

The total committals in 1843-4 were 56,133 

1845-6 ., 49.410 
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Showing a difference of 6723 in favour of the . later 
years ; or, in other words, a diminution of crime 
throughout the kingdom, amoimting to no less than 
14 per cent. 

With this statement I will conclude the present 
chapter. Its aim has been to show that every experi- 
ment hitherto tried in England of secondary, in place 
of Capital Punishments, has resulted in a diminution of 
the crime concerned ; and with this conclusion tri- 
umphantly established, as it most assuredly is, we shall 
be enabled to urge with greater confidence the point 
which it is the one object of these papers to promote — 
the abolition of Death Punishments altogether. 

(To he continued.) 
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Tre Lipfi OF Pekcy Btsshb Shelley. By Thomas 
Mbdwix. 2 vols. London : Thomas Cautley Newby. 
1847. 

Wb cannot know too much of Shelley. His life is a 
poem, and its study exerts an influence deep, pathetic, 
and purifying, a9 the influence of his poetry is searching, 
spirit-stirring, and ennobling. Captain Medwin dis- 
arms criticism, by the humility wltich he brings to his 
work. " It has been written," he says, " with no in- 
decorous haste, by one sensible of the difficulty of the 
task— of his inadequacy to do it justice — of his unwor- 
thinessto touch the hem of Shelley's garment, but not 
by one unable to appreciate the greatness of his genius, 
or to estimate the qualities of his heart." 

Thki admiration and love for his subject, render 
Captain Hedwin a biographer more to our taste than 
one who would bo inclined, perhaps, to sit in judg- 
ment. Concerning Shelley, we want neither criticism 



nor apology. His work is done, A work which luw 
left to the world a great lesson, a vast and increasing 
influence. By his early death,'^it is scarcely possible 
to believe that he was but nine and twenty, — ^he has 
been preserved to us, fresh and entire, like some fonn 
of symmetry and beauty, saved from the ashes of Pom- 
peiL His course from childhood to the grave is traced 
in these volumes, and the friends who revere his 
memory will forgive to the author some of the asser- 
tions or remarks about themselves which are mistaken 
or unworthy, for the sake of the tenderness and affec- 
tion with which every incident relating to the main 
topic is treated. 

Shelley is here shown as he was — a being of rare 
giAs, imbued with genius. Prom his earliest days he 
hated all tyranny, baseness, vice, and wrong ; while 
he loved every created thing. His sympathies were so 
acute that the sufferings of the poor and oppressed all 
over the world were anguish to him. His fine imagi- 
nation brought them before his eyes, clothed in all 
their pitiful forms, and thus fed his ardour for a refor- 
mation. Nor was he like many of wide sympathies, 
unable to see what was near him. Wherever he went, 
he had only to find sorrow, and to try to remove h wa» 
the instant movement of his mind. Wherever he has 
lived for any time, there he is remembered as the 
friend of the poor and comforter of the imhappy; 
while his generosity to his friends seriously impaired 
his fortune. He had an unquenchable ardour for 
truth, and so perfect a sincerity, that, with him« " to 
believe" and " to declare his belief" were one and 
the same. Hence, when in eariy youth he was a 
searcher into the mysteries of life and Deity, and put 
forth his questionings ; and when, because all he found 
around him concerning the Deity in men's notions and 
creeds was low and unworthy, in comparison with the 
great Idea floating over his own spirit, he wrongly 
styled himself " Atheist," he fixed a brand on his 
name which gave his enemies a handle through which 
to persecute him throughout his mortal course ; and 
because they persecuted him in the name of Christianity, 
and he saw that all the like persecutions of centuries 
had been conducted in that name, he was an enemy to 
it, while his own spirit was moulded in its very 
essence. The name is nothing. " It is the Spirit that 
givelh life,"— and this Shelley had. To few, veo* 
few, is it given to feel the truth of the words, " God is 
the Father!" " God is Love !" as he felt them. We 
say the words, — we think we feel them. But to feel 
them, to have the thrilling consciousness of their truth, 
was a part of his being. Witness his invocation to the 
Creative Power, quoted at page 276, vol. 1. : — 

" I Tovcd that I would dedicate my powers 

To thee and thine— have I not kept the vo<r t 

I call the phantasms of a thousand hours. 

Each from hU voiceless gTAve — ^they have in riaioiied bowm 

Of studious zeal or lore's delight, 

Ontwatched me with the envious night. 

They know that never Joy illumed my brow, 

Unlinked with hope, that thou would'st Dree 

This world Arom its dark slavery ; 

That tbou, O Jfcjkl Lorelmtu! 

Would*st give whatever these words cannot express.** 

Wliat does it not say for our systems, educational, 
literary, and social, that such a beiag as this was sub- 
jected to tyranny at school, to expuldon from CoU<«ge, 
to contemptuous and condemnatory criticism, '.nd to a 
life-long martyrdom from the world's tribunal of 
morality. He had the compensation fi^m the last 
which a circle of true and firm friends can give \ from 
the first he probably never recovered. To a sensitiTe 
mind, the tyranny it endures in childhood, is an evil 
influencei a true " worm in the bud," as to the physiod 



part of the nature, and to mucli of the intellectual. 
The literary wrong was partly redeemed even in his 
life-time, by some of the &ie8t criticism that has eTcr 
been written, amongst which Leigh llimt's must be 
singled out, and now, it is entirely aveuged. Any 
such vituperation as the *' Quarterly Beview," pub- 
lished at that period, would now only meet with a 
smile of contempt. 

The following extract describes some of Shellev's 
habits at the time when he resided at Pisa, and aliuaes 
to his frequent suffering from ill-health : — 

Slielley Lad, indeed, daring the if inter, been subject to a 
prostration, pbysical and psycbical the moat cruel to witness, 
though he was never quernlons or out of temper, never by 
an irritable word hurt the feelings of those aoouthim. I 
have accounted already for the oauaes of bis dejection and 
despondency. His imagination was his greatest enemy — 
that poetical temperament which those who possess it not, 
cannot comprehend, is no enriable gift So sensitive was he 
of exiernsl impressions, so magnetic, that I have seen him, 
after threading tlie orowd in the Lung' Arno Corsos, throw 
himself half fainting into a chair, overpowered by the atmos- 
phere of evil passions, ss he used to say, in that sensual and 
unlntellectoai crowd. In order to shelter himself firom this 
feeling, he would fly to his pen or books. He was indeed 
ever engaged in oompoettion or reading, searoely allowing 
himself time for exercise or air ; a book was his companion 
the first thing in the morning, the last thing at night. He 
told me he uways read himself to sleep. £ven when he 
walked on the Argine, his favourite vnnter walk, he read 
sometimes through the streets, and generally had a book on 
the table by his side at dinner, if his abstemious mesl eonld 
be called one. So little imnression did that which con- 
Btitaies one of the main delights of ordinary mortals, make 
on him, that he sometimes asked, '* Mary have I dined T" 
Wine he never drank; water, which as I have said is saper- 
cxcellent at Pisa, bein^ his chief beverage. Not, but he was 
a lover of tea, calling himself sometimes humorously a Theitt. 
Let not, however, my readers imaeine that he was always 
dejected or despondent, at times he was as sportive as bis 
child, (with whom he would play by the hour on the floor,) 
and bis wit flowed in a continuous stream, not that brosd 
hurooar which is so much iu vogue at the present day, but a 
genuine wit, elassioal I might aay, and reflned, that caused 
a smile rather than a laugh. 

The following two pictures are exquisitely painted : — 

** The eternal ehild I" This boautifal expression so true in 
its application to Shelley, 1 burrow from Mr. OiUUlan, and 
I am tempted to add the rest of his aloqaent parallel between 
Shelley and Lord Byron, so far as it relates to their external 
appearance. In the forehead and head of Byron, there was a 
more massive power and breadth. Shelley's had a smooth, 
arched, spiritual expression ; wrinkles there seemed none on 
his brow ; it was as If perpetool youth had there dropped its 
freshness. Byron's eye seemed the focns of pride and lost. 
Shelley's was mild, pensive, fixed on you, bat seeing through 
the mist of its own idealism. Defiance curled Byron's nostril, 
and sensoality steeped his Pall, large Upa ; the lower portions of 
Shelley's fMW were firail, feminine, and fiexible. Byron's 
head was turned upwards, as if, having proudly risen above 
his contemporaries, he wer vlaring to ehUm kindred, or to 
demand a contest with a superior order of beings. Shelley*8 
tca» htUf iwt in rwtrmee and humility htftrt aomt utst 
vision teen by hit eye aUme. In the portridt of Byron, token 
at the age of nineteen, you see the unnatural ago of premature 
passion. His hair is grey, his dress Is youthAU, but his face is 
old. In Shelley you see the eternal child, none the less because 
the hair is grey, and that " sorrow seems half his immor- 
tality." 

We must conclude with the graphic description of 
that fatal storm, in which, by a strange coincidence, 
Captain Med win actually witnessed the wreck of the 
vessel in which Shelley perished, together with Captain 
Williams, without being conscious of the identity of the 



vessel, or even knowing (hat his two friends were then 
on the bosom of the treacherous element. 

I embarked on the 5th day of July, with a party with 
whom I was acquainted, on board a merchant vessel we hod 
hired at Kaples for the voyage to Genoa ; daring the first two 
days, we hod very light winds, lying becalmed one whole night 
oir the Pontine Marshes, where some of our passengers were 
attacked with malaria, but which, though sleeping on deck in 
my elook, I escaped. On the fourth day the toil of the Slroooo 
brought ns into the Gulf of Genoa. That gulf is snlject in the 
sununer and autumn, to violent gusts of wind, and our captain, 
an experienced sailor, as the breexe died away, foresaw that 
we should not get into port that night. The aH>earanee of the 
sky was very threatening. Over the Apennines, which encircle 
Genoa, as with an Amphitheatre, hung masses on masses up 
piled, like those I have seen after the explosion of a mine, of 
dark douds, which seemed to confirm his opinion. The squall 
at length come, the precise time of which I forget, but it was 
in the afi«moon, and neither in the Bay of Biscay, nor Bengal, 
nor between the Tropics, nor on the Line, did I ever witnrss a 
severer one, and being accompanied by a heavy rain, it was 
the more felt. We had, however, close reefed, and were all 
snug and in comparatively smooth water, in consequence of 
the squall blowing right off shore. We must have been five 
or six miles from the Bay of Spezzia, when it burst on us. 
As I stood with the glass upon deck, only one sail was visible 
to leeward, its rig diSbred tram the ordinary one of the 
Mediterranean, the laUHe, and from the whiteness of her can- 
vass and build, we took her for an English pleasure boat. She 
was having the wind with a press of soil, and our skipper 
observed that she would soon have it. As he spoke, a fierce 
gust drove fiirioosly along, blackening the water, and soon 
enfolded the small craft in its misty arms, or in Shelley's own 
words, ... 

** Enveloping the ocean like a pall. 
It blotted out the vessel fh>m the view." 

then come a lull, and as soon as we looked in the direction of 
the schooner, no traces of her were visible. 

That schooner was Shelley's. It was afterwards 
apparent, that Williams had prepared to swim, by hav- 
ing removed part of his dress, but that the hurricane 
had surprised Shelley in his favourite occupation. 
When found, he had his right hand locked in his waist- 
coat, enclosing a volume of Keats*s poems, open at the 
"Eve of St. Agnes." This is a touching incident, and 
fitly accompanies the thought that leads us in imagi- 
nation to the two graves in the Protestant burial -ground 
among the ruins of Some, where the brother poets lie 
side by side. 

The Local Historian's Tablb-book of Bemarkable 
Occurrences, Historical Facts, Traditions, Legendary 
and Descriptive Ballads, &c., connected with the 
Counties of Newcastle-on-Tyne, Durham, and Nor- 
thumberland. By M. A. Bichardson. Part IX. 
Legendary Division. Part XX. Historical Divibion. 
Newcastle : Bichardson. London : J. Bussell Smith. 

We have long meant to notice, but by some means 
overlooked, this vsJuable work. For all those interested 
in the rich history and legend of the northern counties, we 
mention it as a perfect treasury of information. It may 
now be had in nine handsome volumes, and ought to be 
in the library of every lover of history, and coUector of 
curious tradition. We shall endeavour to draw forth, 
occasionally, some of its vast mass of interesting matter, 
and recommend the work itself to that general acquaint* 
ance amongst literary men which it so well deserves. 



A Tabular Yibw of Europban Geograprt. B7 
Edward Hughes. 

This little manual is particularly useful for oral in* 
struction. It is compiled by one who has had great ex- 
perience aad great success in teaching in one of our 
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public flchoola. The whole is systematically arranged, 
with the animal, yegetable, and mineral productions of 
each country annexed ; in fact it is the rationale of 
Geography, rather than a mere enumeration of names. 
There are a few typographical errors, but none which 
militate against the utility of the work. We have never 
met with a more complete list of the German Duke- 
doms and Principalities — ^necessary information, now 
that we have such frequent visitors from the German 
States. The Table is printed on patent cloth, and 
folded, map-like, in a cas« 

Thb Bottle, a Drama in two Acts, as performing at 
the City of London Theatre to crowded houses. By 
T. P- Taylor. London : Cleave, Shoe-lane. 

Thb Blbssxkcw or Tbmpbrakcb, illustrated in the 
Life and Beformation of the Dnmkard. A Poem by 
John O'Neil. 2d Edition. London: Bfflngham 
Wilson. 

Geokob Crviokskank's Bottle seems as intoxicating 
as that on which he has made so tremendous an attack. 
It has fairly turned the heads of the whole public. It 
has taken the stage by storm, its spirit is quaffed every 
where, and almost every evening by thousands and tens 
of thousands. Its doings are diffused by the graver, 
the pen, and the cheap press, wherever the doings of 
its more fatal namesake have spread themselves before. 
It is a great hit, and if it do not break every other bottle 
on which it falls, it will unquestionably break the 
habit of thousands, that leads to destruction. . Three 
months ago and who would have thought of adding 
to George Cruickshank's well-won honours, by 

5 lacing him beside Father Kathew and Gough, the 
[athew of America. But now he may stand as the 
great bottle-holder to the Temperance Society, and the 
blessings of millions will be his reward. By how many 
a comfortable fireside, will the grateful heart send up 
benedictions to Heaven for him, where otherwise the 
direst misery would have reigned. The gin^palace never 
received such a blow yet. The drama which we have 
given the title of above, is very effective, and well 
calculated to strike terror and remorse into the gtiilty 
spectator of it. We don't wonder at the crowded 
audiences which it draws ; terrific as are its scenes, 
unhappily thousands know that they are only too true. 
John O'Neil 's poem, would be curious, were it for 
nothing else, because it was ttom its pages that George 
Cruickfihank drew many of his scenes, and probably 
his first idea. But besides that it is really a very ex- 
cellent poem, vigorous, humorous, and full of sound 
wisdom. It is another triumph of the working class. 
The author states himself to be " a poor mechanic with 
a fiunily to support," and we hi^ve a good portrait of 
him with his age stated, sixty-'four. This neat and 
every-way very excellent little volume, is illustrated 
by etchings by George Cruickshank, and the fron- 
tispiece is a most striking picture, representing a tree 
^rmed of a pile of gin barrels, with a cistern at the 
top, out of which spring serpents forming the branches 
all distilling gin, which unliappy wretches below are 
catching, and drinking. Some are fallen prostrate 
beneath this so truly styled *' Upas tree," where lie 
ilso the skeleton remains of former victims. We regret 
that we have not space for some extracts from this ex- 
cellent poem, but we have no doubt that it will be 
extensively read. It is inscribed to Mr. Moxhay, of the 
Hall of Commerce. 



Thb Elbotrio Tblbor/ipb aitd Blboteio Olocb. 

By Petet Progress. London : Torke, Oarke ft Co. 
A TBBT neat and lucid pooket^history and explana- 
tion of these wonderful machines. 



Hanval ov Public Hbaltr awdDojcbbtic Scoiiomt. 
Part I. London: John Churchill, Princet-street. 
Soho ; and B. Worthian, Paternoster-row. 

We have long desired to call the public attention to this 
neat and cheap issue of tracts, for the amendment of 
the condition ox the poor, by the Metropolitan Working 
Classes' Association, for Improving the public kealth. 
Here are eight tracts for eight-pence, or for nine- 
pence in a neatly sewed volume. The first is th« 
First Address of the Committee. Second. On tha 
Ventilation of Rooms, Houses, and Workahopa. Third. 
Bathing and Personal Cleanliness. Fourth. Drainaf^ 
and Sewage, especially referring to the working-man's 
house. FiAh. Household Cleanliness. Sixth. Water 
Supply for the Working Classes. Seventh. Exercise 
and Eecreation. Eighth. Bearing and Training of 
Children. 

We regret that we cannot go at some length into the 
contents of these very valuable papers. They are trea- 
turies of very necessary and judicious information, and 
we trust Uiat they will be extensively read. We are 
glad, indeed, to see that they have reached a circula- 
tion of eight, ten, and twenty thousand each. 

Ok Bikowobm, its Causbb, Patroloot, and Tbsat- 
MBiTT. By Erasmus Wilson, F.R.8. London : John 

Churchill. 

A VEBT valuable treatise on a cutaneous disease most 
difficult of cure. It is a book which should be in all 
families where there are children* and especially in 
schools. 

American Pvblicatioks. — ^We have to thank the 
publishers of " The Harbinger," " The Anti-Slavery 
Standard," "The Liberator,'* " Neal's Literary 




these works of which we hope to make occasional use. 



" HELP US TO WOBK." 

WtiUen of» rtadUig a certain p ar tl y n a y ^ in ihM L b n t r i ek 

Reforter, 

"Help Ds to work ! don't say us nay;" 

The helpless dwellen on Um sod 
Cry to the Irish popii^ayi 

** Help, help as, for Iht love of God r 

Cease ! men of paoper seed. and breed ; 

Hush! Woman, onild, the wail of woe; 
With landlord hearts in vain you plead,-^ 

The sqaire's reply la '* Tally Ho r 

Ves ! e'en in famine-peopled ground, 

Tbe scarlet coated folk are seen; 
And huntsman's horn is heard to soundi 

O'er that huge grave-yaid, Skibbenen. 

And so those gentlemen by births 

Who in the* temple bow the knee, 
Starve men that they may fbx unearth— 

God ! what a loathsome mockeiy ! 

The vilest t would not defame. 

But can they Christ regard a nish 
Who make God's image kick the beam, 

Weigh'd in the aeale 'gainst reynanTs brash f 

Westminster. SAUtXL Lakolbt. 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENERAL INTERESTS AND POPCLiR 

PROGRESS. 



Emiobatiok.— Th« iottOBe state of diatrats which now 
prevaU* amongst sU oloaaes in this ■oouotrjr, and which 
occurs ptriodiosUyt like a sudden frost siresting all commer- 
cial actioD, and threatening ruin to the most oarefnl, natu- 
rally makes people look about them for some hnven of refuge. 
There are two subjects of hope for the ftiture, which present 
themselves to every mind — reform of our social and political 
abuses — and emigration. 

With regard to reform, numbers look at it and despair. 
The abuses to be reformed are so enormous, and the progress 
of reform is so slow, that the^ dare not rely ou it for them- 
selves, much less for their children. The aristocracy in this 
ooiintry have so completelt got everything tufeo their hands — 
the government, the churco, the colonies, offloes and pensions, 
— and the people are so fond of complaining and of d&ing 
nothing, that little seems the chance of orresting this over- 
grown and depressing power. Again, all the affairs in the 
bands of this aristocratic government are so wretchedly 
administered, that nothing eon result ftom that management, 
but increased evil and eventufd ruin. Our commerce is 
destroyed, out manufactures are paralysed by tlirowing the 
cotton trade into the hands of the Americans ; our colonies, 
which, well attended to, would keep all our mills and shops 
at home employed, are one wide scene of corruption, mis- 
management, and neffleet — India is thrown away, and 
China, which should take our manufactures, is insulted. 

People ask who is to live to see all this altered? Who is 
to endure the wear and tear of life which this state of things 
induces? Who is to answer for escaping the ruin which 
sweeps over the nation every few years as certainly as the 
sun rises and sets? The English people are, as a body, 
become so accustomed to this state of things, that, like the 
story of the eels that sot accustomed to skinning, they suffer 
the most unheard-of miseries, complain, meet at public 
meetings, clap, stamp, applaud every large and boastful 
sentence that is uttered, vow wonders of reform; and go 
home and eat a cold potato, throw themselves on a bed of 
shavings, or the floor, and rise the next morning to hard 
work and starvation. 

With this scene before him, year after year, and the 
pressure of national misery every year growing more intole- 
rable, it is no wonder that the wiser portion of the commu- 
nity Qost their eyes to more fortunate countries fbr a prospect 
of security and comfort. Of what use is life that is not 
enjoyed ? Of what value is that existence which abound? 
^nly with doily anxieties, doily disappointments, labours 
without profit, d obtained, debts, duns, and demoralization? 
In vain do people live under these circumstances: in vain 
does nature with all its beauties exist — to the misenible, 
moiling, care-worn, distracted mass, it is a blank. Who in 
this country ever sees the snn rise or set; sees the moon- 
light or the star-light ; sees the fields in their sumtner beauty ; 
or knows anything of the fruits they jrield ? We hurrv on 
and on, blindly, crazedly, and in a desperation that only daily 
grows more desperate. We hear on all sides only complaints ; 
we read onl^ of stagnation, distress, bankruptcies, mills 
closed, working men en railways turned adrijft — of Irish 
famine, and Irish ejection^ ; and the moral, of all this is in 
true keeping — niuraers, poisoning, patricides, and matricides, 
infanticide*, viliany, aad horrors of every description and 
everv dye. ' Thme are the staple of our newspapers. Who 
would not fly from this modern Gomorrah — who would not 
cease to rely on a sovemment of aristocratic imbeciles, and 
on a people that chides, Swaggers, and then stoops its back 
with an assinine patience to starvation and shame ? 

Accordingl}^, Emigbatiov appears to tens of thousands, 
the onl^ certain chance of life. To what an extent this belief 
is growing, is sufllciontl^ told by the great Aict that the tide 
of emigration to America, has, dniing the present year, 
swollen to double its nsual height; and the amonut oj- 



transit from Europe to the Western Continent has been this 
1847, Two Hv»DBED Thousahd Souls! 

We cannot but regard these emigrants as the wise ones of 
their generation. It is a question whether emigration be 
the remedy fbr the political evils of our country ; but it is no 
question at all that it is o remedy fbr the individual. In 
America even, there ore hundreds of thousands of square 
miles in which on industrious population may live in peace 
and plenty, who here only serve to swell the purses of the 
capitalist, — the only doss which reaps any benefit in Eng- 
land, — and to swell the mass of million -headed misery, in 
which o people, at once boastful and impotent, welter in 
worse misery than any pictured 'scene of purgatory, Tophet, 
or Gehenna ever presented 

To all those who can cross the ocean to the United States, 
and ore prepared to use half the exertion for a peacefhl life 
that they practice here only to perpetuate their poverty and 
disffrace, there is a certain prospect. But let those on the 
look out be cautious of the swamps of Texas, or the long 
winters of Canada. It is better to advance with the progress 
of colonisation, than to be the pioneers in wildernesses where 
thousands must perish, to prepare the place for those who 
come after them- With this state of things, let every one 
remember that the wily speculator will be obruod. Let them 
also read with caution tlie multitude of books and pamphlets 
that the present crisis will throw up to the surface. 

Amongst the great fields of emigration, Australia is again 
becoming prominent. We know i^m onr own connections, 
and accounts that we con rely upon, that some of its settle- 
ments have got through the seasoi of diflScuIty and ore 
becoming prosperous. Port Philip we can name amongst 
these. We have also just had put into our hands a pamphlet 
called ** A Voice from the Far Interior of Australia, by a 
Bushman.** This is written by a Mr. John Sidney, of No. I, 
Little George Street, Westminster, and published by Smith, 
Elder, and Co., ComhiU. The work seems written with 
candour and truth. It employs no glaring colours and fine 
poetical lures. It tells the disodvontages with the ttdvontoffes, 
but it holds out to the small capitalist farmer, who is fond of 
speculation and free adventure, a prospect of o life after his 
own heart, and a pretty sure prosperity. It states candidly 
however, that to open the way fully and fairly for general 
emigration there, government must abolish its Gibbon Wake- 
field system of selling the lands at ^1 per acre. Govern- 
ment ought, indeed, to be thankful to locate its unemployed 
population there on free grants of land, as they woulcf soon 
send us thence wool in abundance for our market, and a 
demand for our manufactures in return. Women ore also 
greatlv wanted there; and what a work of humanity and 
morality it would be to ship thither those unhappy thousands I 
of young creatures that swarm in our streets and march to 
a speedy destruction, dragging down the unwary with them. 
For such topics, however, we refer the reader to this little 
weU timed volume. As a question of general emigradoti, 
the advantages offered by America seem at present tn 
beyond those of Australia. To the latter, the voyage itself 
of four mouths, is no slight drawback ; but let us thank God 
that 80 numy regions ore open to the various tastes and 
means of the many millions who hove borne the burthen 
and the hope deferred of this huge, bloated, and diseased 
Europe, till they con bear it no longer. '* Tomorrow to 
fresh fields and pastures new.** W. U. 

Eftbcts of " Thi Bottlb."— The Temperonoe Friends 
ore availing themselves of the able service ^rded to their 
cause by the powerful etchings of George Cmikshonk: 
several lectures hove been delivered in various ports of the 
metropolis on the Bottle. On Thursday last there wan a 
crowded gAtheriag at Fitsroy HoU, St. Moiyleboile, to listen 
to on address from Mr. Green on the above subject The 
audience listened to him with eoraest attention for on hour and 
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a half to the lecturer, trho produced in racceesion the gradual 
steps in tbe path of intemperance, from the first sip to the 
cup which proved the victim's ruin, and afterwards referred 
to the happy effects of total abstinence societies in reversing 
such sad pictures, and placing the individuals thus situated 
in happy and cheering homes. T. J. I). 

Simpson's SuBMSRaKD PnopKLLSB.—On Monday (the 
ItOth) an experimental trip of a very novel and interesting 
kind took place from Deptford to Woolwich. The Earl of 
Diindonald having occasion to take his steam vessel, the 
Janus, down tbe river to try the effect of some alterations 
he bad made in the engines of his invention, his lordship 
invited Mr. Simpson, Uie patentee of an entirely new class 
of propeller for steam-boats, to accompany him. They 
started acoordiogly, and a speed of eight knots an hour was 
soon obtained, which was quite as rapid as it was at all safe 
for so large a vessel as tbe Janus to proceed in a part of the 
river so fbll of a variety of shipping and boats. It was a 
very curious thing to observe tbe enormous {Middle wheels of 
tbe Janus working ibeirway onward and then to turn tbe eye 
to tbe little steamer running abreast of her, without any 
apparent means of propnlsion. It seemed to do its work by 
uiasio, or as we should say in these days, by mesmerism, 
without producing any swell or other token whatever upon the 
surface. " Nothing assuredly," says tbe Times newspaper, 
" can be more beautifiil than the noiseless and mysterious 
motion of Mr. Simpson's boat. Tbe Earl of Dnndobald 
was pleased to express a Iii^b opinion of tbe value of the 
invention, more particularly in propelling boats upon canals 
and narrow rivers, and bis Lordship further expressed a 
wish to see tbe new submerged pro|)eller adapted to bis own 
new tubular engines and boilers. Tbe diameter pf tbe sub- 
merged propeller wheels of tbe Albion is only 24 indues, and 
the wheels necessoi-y to be used in a boat of 30<} tons or 400 tons 
burden would not exceed 30 inches in diameter. This is one 
of tbe most extraordinary features of t]i« invention ; the 
diameter of paddle wheels employed in steamboats of similar 
tonnage being now nearly as many feet. Tbe invention is 
one which cannot fail to attract the attention of tbe scientific 
world, and tbe general opinion yesterday was, that the unin- 
terrupted course of experiments conducted by the patentee 
with indefatigable perseverance,' bad at lenstb perfected bis 
invention and left nothing to be desired to ensure its 
success." 

This is strong language to use, but it m no more tban the 
truth. Nor do the above remarks comprise more than brief 
bints of the importance of an invention, the practical appli- 
cation of which will manifestly be various, if not universal. 
Its superiority over the paddle wheel, and tbe screw, is captible 
of demonstration on tbe soundest of engineering urinciples, 
and we doubt not but tlie proof in practise wifl speedily 
follow. The Janus remained at Woolwich, and Mr. Simpson's 
little boat brought back, tbe Earl of Duudonold, Sir J. Uill, 
Superintendant of Deptford Dockyard, Captain Smithett, Mr. 
O'Byme, together witn a variety of officers and engineers of 
the Janos, besides all tbe private friends, and gentlemen of 
scientific acquirements, whom Mr. Simpson had invited, to say 
nothing of toe crew, of stokers, and others from tbe Janus, 
who had leaped on board to get a passage back. With this 
prodigious cargo, so crowded that it was scarcely possible to 
move, this experimental boat, having only a twenty horse 
power engine, made her mysterious way through the waters 
with silence and ease, at the rate of between eleven and 
twelve knots an hour. 

Edinbuboh Mbcbanics' Ixbtitvtiox. — The opening 
of the winter aession of this institution, of which we have 
on former oeoasions spoken with deserved commendation, 
was celebrated by its members bv a foirie, held in Free- 
masons' Hall, on Friday, Nov. 5tb. There was a large at- 
tendance of Uie better class of mechanics present, whose 
peaceful and intellectual deportment formed a [mwerful con- 
trast to tlios* scenes of senseless riot which used to 
characterise th« social meetings of the working classes. 
What was moat assuredly striking, was the great number of 
^males who were present,— a chanoteristic which not only 
reflects credit on the institution itself, bat shows that tbe 
great object is to carry along with them the intelUffence and 
sympathy of the ladies in all their arrangemento, ana tbrongh- 
out all their praise worthy exertions for the enlightenment and 
elevation of tbe working classes. 



Mr. John Cowie, the president, delivered an tfate odditss 
on the design and end of Mechanics' Institntions, wad on die 
universality of spirit that they were introdueinc into society. 
Mr. Fergusson, who last session gave great pTeasnre by his 
lectures "On tbe Dignity of Labonr," spoke beautifrilly on 
the pleasures derived fiDm the use of books, and eologiaed 
the more publie-spirited lady authon of Great Btitsdn. Mr. 
Syme, the Corresponding Secretary for Scotland of the Peace 
Society, spoke on the populsr amusements which eharaeieitw 
the different stages or society and progrnM ; and Mr. JLnox 
on tbe sdvantages of Mecbanies' Institutions ijienerall^. It 
is highly gratifying to see the pcosperiiy of this iiwiitiition in 
« place m so much imnortaiioe as Edinburgh, the great 
featnre of the society being that it ia wboOj eon^OMd of 
working men. 

Tbe Qubev akd Ueb Obeat Flow of SviBirt. — ^Tbe 
** New York Mirror/* quoting the items of the expenditare of 
our royal household in 1846, says :— " Here is * an intolerBhle 
quantity of sack.' The Queen consumed in 1846, £0,504 ia 
wines, liquors, and ales, and but £487 in vegetables. She 
has given a good many pledges to the nation, bot it ia now 
about time that she took tbe pledge fh>in Father Mathew." 

iLLNBsa oTOABBiBOK.-rIt appears by tbe Amerioaa ** Aati- 
Slavery Newspapers," reoeived by the Cambria, that Goimoa 
still continued nnwell. His aUpMk has been a tinioB of 
bilious and brain fever. His danger must have tJicreft>i« been 
great, and every friend of freedom, and admirer of undaimicd 
devotion to its cause, will na^ice that that danger ia past. 
Our friend H. C. Wright has ^been latieiiy attendiiig on torn 
in his sick chamber. 

Stmpatht WITH SuFFBBiKO Mbbit.-— *^ Kdvtdon Essex* 
Nov. Idtb, 1847.-:-SiB, At a Meeting of the membefa of the 
' Kelvedou Mutual luetruetioii Soe:ety,' it was reaoKed ibat 
a resolution of condolence be presented to tbe *woiltiBg 
man,* to whom reference is mode in your joonial of tbe 16th 
and 80th ult. The meinbeiB, in doing this, are fUUy aware 
that they cannot repair his loss, but,' by assariiijg bin that 
there are those engtiged in like- punnits with'himstlf, that 
can, and do s>nipabii>e wtth'-him,' ft toay, to some extent 
alleviate bis so'now, Tbey, mofeoter, fW^ prompted tbvs to 
do from the eireumatance that yournotidoor him lias stiiBtt> 
lated them to greater ^diligence and earnesu.esa in proarcn- 
ling their literary pursuits. They beg also to-tbaak you for 
tbe reiBarks on mntual iastruction societies that have 
appeared from time to, time in yonr jonraal, which ia taken 
wceklj by- the aociecy, aftsxding, as it has, enoowagement to 
us in onr infantile atate."— Yoois, &e., Jobv Cbibpib." 
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THE WOUNDED STAG. 
FiioM Sir George Beaumont's Picture in the 

NATtOllU. OaxLEBT. 

The paitititi|( by Sif Qeorge Beaumont ie wotl known 
to the visitoin of tliti Nationttl Qallef y. The iubject U 
the scene Ih the Forest of Atden, in " A» Ton Like tt/* 
where Jaci|tie8 leiM the wouniied stag come to drink. 
No dcscritition di^\ equal the orifinaf passa^ by the 

great dramatist. 
Duke s. t?om«, fthati w« go And kill tti ttAlaeii t 

And yet it il>kl me» the boot* dappled IboU,'** 
Bcingr native burfheft of thla desert elty,**^ 
Should in their owti eoAfltiM, with Ibrked heads 
Ilave their round hiUMhet gored. 

ut Lord. Indeed, my lord) 
The melancholy Jacqtten grteTes at that { 
And in their kind swears yoa do mere usurti 
Than doth your brother Who hath banished yon. 
To^oy my lerd of Amieiis and myself 
Did Rteai behind htm as he lay slong 
Under an oah» whose ahtiqus root peepS out 
Upon the brOOk that brairls alotaf this Wood ; 
To the which )tlase a |)dor sequestered ilaf , 
'1 lint from the bUAtsrs aim had ia*eii a hurt* 
Dill come to lAHyrui^b, and lnd«*ed| my lord, 
The wretched animal heaved t^tHh Buch groanit, 
That their diicKsrire did Stretch hU leathern coftl 
Almost o brtr«ti«t I *ttd the blf , round tears 
Coxirsed one stit)lher dowft his Innocent hone) 
In piteouH ehser, and thiw the hairy ftjol, 
Much marked Of the mi*1rtnehol^ Jacques, 
Stood in the e^tremest ^t$pt of the swin brook, 
Augmenting It With tears. 

Dukf s. fiul, What SSid ^Scqttes ? 
Did he not morsllse this specuelot 

1st Lord. yen^ into a thousand SlmUes. 
First for his weeplng-in the needless Stream i 
Poor deer, <|iioth he, thott mak*tt a ttttttment 
A a worldiingt d^ pting thf mm of mor9 

To that tvhteh And too eiucA, .Thett» being atone, 

1a'» and abandoned by his relwt Mends, 

'Tis right, qttoth he ; tk<t miter^ doth pmrt 

Thtflux of nmptmp. Ahon, a careless herdi 

Kull of the pasture, Jumps along by him, 

And never stars to greet him. Ay, quoth iasqaeai 

Sveep on, pffitt mtd frm»ff t(HteM i 

*TiaJugt thejhihfon ; ither^^ *» yoM foo* 

(poH that p&M- md »r9km hmkrvpt thtrf t 

Thus most iJivectinly ha plerceth ttitottgh 

The body of the eountry, elty, conrt, 

Yea, and of this oar life ; swearing that we 

Are mere usurpers, tyrants, and what's worna, 

To flight the animals and klU them up, 

In their aasigfli«d and aatite dweUing.plsee...^ct U. mM 1. 



rai 8MA1C8P1A11B FIX. 

" Beware of pttlUiig aft old hotise abont ymir ears.'» 

Poi>tfua SAttira. 

The Money Market ia rety Uykt inde«d. The Bhaka- 
pcare House Committee has bought the houee of the 
P<»ct 8 reputed blnh-place, Ibr the nation, and ali Kmr- 

able thmge of modem times, that the nation is so poor 
^r.^"?J!7- • ?^ Oiere camiot be found in it ju,t one W 
dred mdividmU tcho have fourteen pJnL a^piece to 
besiow on the completion of this national purpose 
A\iiat a pity that Jenny Lind did not give Shdcspeare 



just one night ! And the mass of money so sweetly sung 
out of British pockets ; what a monument to the 
Swedish damsel, as well as to the cosmopolitan poet, 
might one night's warbling have raised. The dramatista, 
howetet, have now t4» let to work and we hope will 
shame the ttalion. If they were to gite at etery theatre 
throttghout finghtnd one night as tut BttA&ayftAftE 
BttKEKt f Could net the amateura alao come out 
again* and help to accomplish the feat f This might 
))osBib)y not only buy the houtet but do eomethlng for 
tiie Bhaks^eare latniiy. 

the Bhakipeare tkmilyf Tea. The Bhakapeare 
(kmiiy. Throughout all tnlaiUr to purchaae the aou:$e 
where he jMfAi^waa bom, it ia ctmoua thai nothing 
has been said of doing anything fbr the Beah and blood 
of the Bhakspeares } ibr the living repreeentatites of 
the great British bard. We do not mean to InSef that 
Bhakspeare's descendants eaist, which la too well 
known not to be the fhci. But we mean to aay that 
in Btfatfbrd^on^Avon exist the descendants of his aiater, 
Joan, and those who, had Bhakapeare ieft an entailed 
estate, would now be the poaaeasora of it, and be his 
present fepres(^ntatl\red. 

On the subject of the Bhakineare house, we hare 
therefore, hit ht^rto. said not a word, for with all reapect 
to the old buicher^s shop, it has always appeared to tiA 
afkr more dlstfraceflil neglect In the nation to atjbr the 
blood of Bhakspeare to flow in poverty in that place 
where he was born, lived, and died, and where so 
many /(r^ and fbastt have been held in hia honour. 
Let us now say a (hw words on this subject. 

WilildtnHowitt in hia *' Momea andifiauttts of the 
Ports," Writes thus :— ' 

*' There is nothing missing of Bhaksneate'a there btit 
the house which he built, and the mulbarry-trae which 
he iilanted. Thf) tree was hewn down, the houie was 
pulled do^^n and dispersed piecemeal^ by the inAtmou^ 
barson €iastrell^ who thus 'damned himself to eternal 
fhme/ more thoroughly than the fool who fired the 
Temple of I)iana. There, only a i^w miles distant, U 
the statelv hall of Charlccote, whither the youtlmil 
poacher 01 Parnassus was carried before the unhicky 
knight. There too, and, oh shame I ahawe to Ibgiaad, 
riiame to the lovers of Bhakspeare, ahame to those si^o 
annually turn Stratford and tjielr club into a refular 
' Satanswill,* on pretence of honouring Bhakapeare; 
there too live the aeacendanta of the neareet relalive of 
Bhakspeare— of hil alster Joan--ln unnoticed and un- 
mitigated poverty t Seven veart ago, on my viali to 
thia place, t pointed out thia Atetj and now that the 
disgraceful fitet still remalna, t wtU once mora tacotii 
the Words I then wrote. 

*' As t went to Shottry, t met with a little ineidimt, 
which Interested me greatly by its unetpectednesa* As 
I was about to pass o^-er a etile at the end of Stratlbtd* 
into the fields leading to that village, t saw the maater 
of the national school mustering hia acholars to their 
tasks, t stopped, being pleased with the look of the 
old man, and said. * YoU teem to have a eonatderable 
number of lads nere^ shall you raise another Bhaks- 
peare iVom amongst them, think you }* ' Why,* re- 
plied the master, ^ t have a Bhakspeare now lii ihe 
school.* t knew that Bhakapeare had no deeeottdaals 
beyond the second generation, and 1 waa boi awmre 
that there wer^ any of his Ikmily mnaining. But it 
seems that the posterity of his sister Joan Hart, who la 
mentioned in his will, yet exist ; part under her marriage 
name of Hart, at Tewkesbury, and a family in Stratford, 
of the name of Smith. 

*' ' I have a Shakspearehere,' said the master, with 
evident pride and pleasure. ' Here, boys, here !' He 
quickly mustered his laddish troop in a row, and said 
to me, ' There now, air, can you tell which is a Shaks- 
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peare V I glanced my eye along the line, and instantly 
fixing it on one boy, said — * ThaX is the Shakspeare.' 
*You are right,' said the master, ' that is the Shaks- 
peare ; the Shakspeare cast of countenance is there. 
That is Wiiliam Shakspeare Smith, a lineal descendant 
of the poet's sister.' 

*' The lad was a fine lad of, perhaps, ten years of age 
— and, certainly, the resemblance to the bast of Shaks- 
peare in the church at Stratford is wonderAxl, con- 
sidering he is not descended from Shakspeare himself, 
but from his sister ; and that the seyenth in descent. 
What is odd enough is, whether it be mere accident or 
not, that the colour of the lad's eyes, a light hazel, is 
the Teiy same as that given to those of the Shakspeare 
bust, which, it is well known, was originally coloured, 
and of which exact copies remain. 

" I gave the boy sixpence, telling him I hoped he 
would make as great a man as his ancestor — the best 
term I could lay hold of for the relationship, though 
not the true one. The boy's eyes sparkled at the sight 
of the money, and the healthful, joyous colour rushed 
into his cheeks; his fingers continued making acquaint- 
ance with so large a piece of money in his pocket, and 
the sensation created by so great an event in the school 
was evident. It sounded oddly enough, as I was passing 
along the street in the evening, to hear some of these 
same schoolboys say one to another, — 'That is the 
gentleman who gave Bill Shakspeare sixpence.' 

" Which of all the host of admirers of Shakspeare, 
who has plenty of money, and does not know what to 
do with it, will think of giving that lad, one of the 
nearest representatives of the great poet, an education, 
and a fair chance to raise himself in the world ? The 
boys's father is a poor man, — if I be not fanciful, par- 
takmg somewhat of the Shakspeare physiognomy,* but 
also keeps a small shop, and ekes out his profits by 
making his house a * Tom-and- Jerry.' He has other 
children, and complained of misfortune. He said that 
some years ago Sir Eichard Phillips had been there, 
aud promised to interest the public about him, but that 
he never heard any more of it. Of the man's merits or 
demerits I know nothing: I only know that in the place 
of Shakspeare's birth, and where the town is full of the 
'signs' of his glory; and where Garrick made that 
pompous jubilee, hailing Shakspeare as a demi-god, 
and calling him * the god of our idolatry;' and where 
thousands, and even millions, flock to do homage to the 
shrine of this demi-god, and pour out deluges of verse, 
of the most extravagant and sentimental nature, in the 
public albums ; there, as is usual in such cases, the 
nearest of blood to the object of such vast enthusiasm, 
are poor and despised : the flood of public admiration, 
at its most towering height, in its most vehement cur- 
rent, never for a moment winds its course in the slightest 
degree to visit them with its refreshment ; nor of the 
thousands of pounds spent in the practice of this devotion, 
does one bodle drop into their pockets. 

*' Garrick, as I have observed, once 

* called the world to worship on the banks 
Of Avon, Ikmed in song. Ah, pleasant proof 
That piety has still in human hearts 
Borne place— a spark or two not yet extinct. 
The mulberry tree was hung with blooming wreaths, 
The midberry tree stood centre of the danoe. 
The mulberry tree was hymn*d with dulcet air». 
And from his touchwood trunk the mulberry tree 
Supplied Buch relics as devotion holds 



« Ireland, when, in 179S, he oolleetedhis "Yiewsonthe 
Avon," was much struck with the likeness of this bust in 
Thomas Hart, one of this family who then lived in Shakspeare's 
house. 



Still sacred, and preserves with pious care. 
So *twas an hallow'd time. Decorum rcign*d. 
And mirth without offence. No few retum'd 
Doubtless much edified, and all refreshed.' 

Cowper*9 Taskf b. vi. 

** But it does not appear that Garrick and his fellow 
worshippers troubled themselves at all about the des- 
cendants of the poet's sister ; the object, in fact, seemed 
at the moment to be rather to worship Garrick than 
Shakspeare : how, then, could any ray of sympathy 
diverge from two * demi-gods' to the humble relatives 
ofoneofthem? And why should it? I hear honest 
utilitarians asking — why? What should lead the 
ragged descendants of poets and philosophers to forsake 
self dependence, and look to the admirers of their 
ancestors for benefit ? What a shocking thing, if they 
should; especially in a nation which ennobles whole 
lines for ever, and grants immense estates in perpetuity 
for the exploit of some man who has won a battle that 
had better never have been fought ! What ! shall such 
men, and shall troops of lawyers, who have truckled to 
the government of the day, and become the tools of 
despotism in a country dreaming that it is free, — shall 
men who have merely piled up heaps of coin and pur- 
chased large tracts of earth, by plodding in the city 
dens of gain, or dodging on the Stock Exchange, — shall 
such men be ennobled, and their line for ever, and 
shall men who have left a legacy of immortal mind to 
their coimtry leave also to their families an exclusive 
poverty and neglect? Will our very philosophical 
utilitarian tell us why this should be ? 

" It might also be whispered, that it would not bo 
much more irrational to extend some of that enthusiasm 
and money, which are now wasted on empty rooms and 
spurious musty relics, to at least trying to benefit and 
raise in the scale of society, beings who have the 
national honour to be relics and mementos of the 
person worshipped, as well as to old chairs, and white- 
washed butchers' shops. Does it never occur to the 
votaries of Shakspeare, that these are the only sentient^ 
conscious t and rational things connected with his memory, 
which can feel a living sense of the honour conferred on 
him, and possess a grateful knowledge that the mighty 
poet of their house has not sung for them in vain, and 
that they only, in a world overdbadowed with his glory, 
are not unsootlied by its visitings ?"• 

Seven years have gone over since this was written, 
and what has been Uie effect ? The Shakspeare Club 
have gone down to Stratford, and feasted and guzzled 
in honour of Shakspeare, and the representatives of 
Shakspeare m the place have been left in their poverty. 

" Let us suppose for a moment that the spirit of 
Shakspeare could hear the hiccupings of the crew assem- 
bled in his name, to honour him forsooth ! If he were 
permitted to descend from the serene glory of his 
seventh heaven, and appear at the door of their 
dining-room with the meagre descendants of the Shaks- 
peare-family crowding sadly behind him, what are the 
indignant words that he would address to the flushed 
and bloated throng of his soi-disant worshippers ? They 
have been already addressed to like ears by the great 
Master of love, and of the philosophy of true honour. 
" I was an hungered, and ye gave me no meat ; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me no drink ; I was a stranger, 
and ye took me not in ; naked, and ye clothed me not ; 
sick, and in prison, and ye visited me not. • ♦ ♦ ♦ • 
Inasmuch as ye did it not to the least of these, ye did it 
not to me.** No, the sycophantic humbugs never did it 
to Shakspeare. What cares he, in his seventh heaven 
of glory and of poetry, for their guzzlings ? What have 
they to do with him or his honour ? Is it not a precious 

• Tints to Remarkable Places, Vol. I. pp. 98-105. 
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imposture, to make a feast to a mau'tf honour, and not 
to invite to it his nearest relatives, especially when they 
live at the aext door ? In the name of the national 
reputation, let this viTetched and egrotistic farce be put 
down by the good sense of the British public. If these 
people will not honour Shakspeare by honouring his 
family, let them at least abstain from insulting their 
poverty and their neglect by this public parade, and this 
devouring of joints. 

"Hear what Robert Southcy says : — *Thc last de- 
scendants of Milton died in poverty. The descendants 
of Shakspeare are living in poverty, and in the lowest 
condition of life. Is this just to these individuals ? Is 
it grateful to those who arc the pride and boast of their 
country ? Is it honourable or becoming to us as a 
nation, holding — the better part of us assuredly, and the 
majority affecting to hold — the names of Shakspeare 
and Milton in veneration ? To have placed the descend- 
ants of Shaloipeare and Milton m respectability and 
comfort, in that sphere of life where, with a fuU pro- 
vision for our natural wants and social enjoyments, free 
scope is given to the growth of our intellectual and im- 
mortal part, simple justice was all that was required — 
only (hat Ihey should have possessed the perpetual copy- 
right of their ancestors' works — only that they should 
not have been deprived of their proper inlicritance.' 

The time is eWdently not yet come for setting this 
great matter right; for doing this great act of justice 
towards the teachers of the woild and glorificrs of our 
national name; for executing this due redress. We 
liavc yet much to learn from those divine minds, whom, 
in Southey's words, we profess to venerate. But still 
the public mind is not destitute of its glimmerings of 
the truth, and its responsibilities." 

This has been shown by the attempt to raise suffi- 
cient interest about Shakspeare as to purchase his house. 
AVe have seen with what success I An appeal was made 
to the public by Miss Martineau for a penny subscription 
for this object. William Howitt had already proposed 
such a mode of raising a fund for a much higher 
purpose. It was this (sec p. 57 of " Homes and 
HaunU"):— 

" The money, I have said, which is npcnt in visiting 
the trumper>' collected as his at Stratford, would 
have purchased a large estate for the descendants of 
the Shakspeare family. That has not been done, and 
never will be done ; but a penny a-picce from every 
person in this kingdom, who has derived days and 
nioiitlis of delight from tlie pages of Shakspeare, would 
purchiisc an estate equal to that of Strathfieldsaye, or of 
Bleiiheini. What a glorious tribute would this be from 
Ihf people of England to tlieir great dramatic poet — the 
greatest dramatic poet in the world ! How far would 
it rise above the trib\itc8 to violence and bloodshed ! 
The tribute of a nation's love to pure and godlike in- 
tellect ! This estate should not be appropriated on the 
feudal principle of primogeniture: should not be the 
estate of one, but of the family : should be vested in 
trustees, chosen by the people, to educate, and honour- 
ably settle in the world every sen and daughter of the 
Shukspearian family ; and to support and comfort the 
old age of the unfortunate and decrepit of it. That it 
ttliould not encourage idleness and a mischievous depen- 
dence, all such persons, when educated and endowed 
vtith a sufficient sum to enable them to make their way 
in the world, should be left so to make their way. The 
nation would then have discharged its parental duties 
towards tliem, and they could expect no more. They 
should be educated to expect no more, and more should 
not be extended to them, except in case of utter mis- 
fortune or destitution, and then only on a scale that 
should be in itself no temptation. 

Such on estate, founded by the people, would be the 
noblest monument ever yet erected to any man, or on 



any occasion. Shakspeare has a decent monumeai at 
Stratford, and an indifferent one in Westminster Abboy 
— this would be one worthy of him and of the nation 
which produced him. It would take away from us a 
melancholy opprobrium, and confer on him and the 
British people an equal glor}\ 

But the late affair has shown how far we yet are 
from this great achievement. The enthusiasm of the 
nation has been tested, and found wanting. We are 
not yet far enough emerged from our barbarism. We arc 
yet only capable of endowing warriors, and ennobling 
bloodshed ; it will remain for some future and more 
intellectual race to honour poets and the descendants 
of poets. Perhaps by that time the mortgage may be 
cleared off the national property of Shakspearc's birth- 
place ; and when that birth-place shall have fallen iut4i 
utter decay, and Ann Hathaway's house has shared the 
same fate, there may arise a generation so alive to true 
glory, and so sensible of what is due both to Shakspeare 
and the nation, that it may confer that distinction ou 
the living members of the Shakspeare race, which we 
have not been able to confer on the old rotten beams 
and raflers under which the great poet is supposed tu 
have slept in his boyhood. For the present the great 
national Shakvpeare monument is The Suaksfkaiie 
Fix ! A confiding committee with the old house on 
their hands, and no money in their hands to pay for 
it. A fourteen hundred pounds overestimate of the 
national iutellcctuulity. 
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CHAl»TKE VI II. 

Time sped onward, and the mouth of June brought 
the summer with it. The people were now conviuced 
that the Reform Bill would be passed. There was no 
longer any fear of a revolution. A whisper hod gone 
abroad of tlie existence of a society, organised for phy- 
sical force pui*poses ; but sensible men set their faces 
altogether against it. In the house which Boldcro oc- 
cupied an explosion luid taken place ^hich did some 
damage, and it was reported that that misgiiided youth 
had employed himself in the manufacture of destructi>e 
missiles in anticipation of a popular outbreak. The 
police inquired into the affair, but no investigation took 
place, as Boldero had escaped, and had managed to re- 
move all traces of his recent occupations. Still the 
Reform Bill was the principal topic in men's mouths ; 
but the women had found another subject of interest — 
the approach of the Asiatic cholera. 

At length the Bill that was to effect such wonders 
passed the Upper House, and received the royal sanction. 
Then England went mad in earnest, and consumed an 
infittity of tallow-candles in illuminations. The best 
thing It did was to provide, in some parishes, dinners 
of commemoration for the poor, and its greatest folly 
was the national acknowledgement of abundant satis- 
faction with the work of its legislators. Tliat was in 
1832. We are now on the threshold of 1848. Where 
are the wonders ? What has the Reform Bill done for 
the people ? 

Tue passing of the Bill and the consequent satialac- 
tion of the nation dissolved the P. F. D. Many of the 
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lato adherenU spread themselves Uiroughout the country, 
and preached physical force doctrines. The riots in 
Wales and the north, at a subsequent period, were 
mainly owing to their exertions. Imprisonments took 
place, and some suffered transportation. Tou shall 
never repel wrong by wrong, but you shall conquer the 
wrong by the right, and overcome hate with love. 

Nearly a year had passed since the Bcform Bill became 
tlie law of the land, and Harding still retained his situ- 
ation. He was now the father of two children, and 
Emma practised domestic economy on eighteen shil- 
lings a week. They dwelt in a house, as Harding had 
foretold, without a pottage; hut M. Jean Masson had 
for a long time visited them, alihousch of late his \liits 
had been irregularly, and less frequently paid. As 
Madame Cacasi, Emma was to be the delight of the- 
lords and ladies of the Grand Theatre. She had made 
such progress as a vocalist, that iu musical circles her 
tUbttt was already talked of, and as no one had ever 
soon her, M. Jean was beset with inquiries touching her 
voice and execution, her features, stature, complexion, 
age. But he was very reserved and mysterious on all 
these points. However, it got whispered abroad that 
the husband of the new tMtUante was a cheesemonger's 
shopman, and people shrugged their shoulders, and 
remarked that, if she had any talent, it was a thousand 
pities that she had also such low connexiona. 

Now, the man ennobles his work. The office never 
degrades the individual, respect being always had to 
honour ; but the individual confers superiority on the 
office. Why should William Harding be less accept- 
able, being a cheesemonger's shopman, than the secre- 
tary of state's secretary ? Tell me that Or than the 
secretary of state himself ? Tell me that. Away with 
this cursed barrier of alledged respectability of station 
which separates between man and man ! Shakspeare, 
holding horses' bridles at the door of the Globe Theatre, 
was still Shakspeare. 

I should not have praised William Harding if he had 
hesitated to accept the situation which he now filled, 
because it was subordinate. Wherever the brave man 
serves there are the anvels, there is the presence of God. 
The world overlooks the uses of subordinate men. It 
is not thankAil for benefits unless it views them through 
lenses of its own construction, which have too fre- 
quently the demerit of falsifying the real proportions of 
services. 

Harding had some such philosophy as this to sustain 
him, or he would, long since, have been a most miser- 
able man. His family were sure of the humble bread, 
that consideration kept him at his post. The question 
which he often asked nimself was. Am I not better fitted 
for another service P His wife said from the first that 
he was throwing himself away ; and, after a period, he 
entertained the same conviction. Now, to throw one's 
self away, literally means to do a dishonourable action. 
All other interpretations are conventional, and will fail 
to influence the brave. The real question was, whether 
William Harding could be more usefully employed ? 
He found bread, it is true, but was it bkbadfindino ? 
For man does not live by bread alone, and there is 
bread which was never kneaded by baker, by miller 
never crushed, never sown by farmer. 

One Saturday night, entering the house, and throw- 
ing down his wages, he told his wife that he should 
not return to his employment on the following Monday 
morning, as usual. 

" I have never given satisfaction to Terry," he said, 
*' and to-day we came to an open rupture. He allows 
me to go without the ceremony of a notice. And I am 
glad of it, for I am heart-sick of his service." 

She wais not surprised, she rejoined. How could it 
be otherwise 7 
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" God knows what I am to do!" he cxeltiimed. "I 
must teach again, I suppose." 

*• If you can find pupils," she interiw-^cd. 

" If I can. Yes. And if I can't— what then ?" 

She did not reply at once, but rocked the infant that 
she held in her anns faster than before. 

"You have been seeking bread these three years," 
she said, presently. 

" And have not found it. Oh, I know. The know 
ledge is very bitter, Emma." 

** It is my turn now. Let me try.' 

*Emma?" 

" I repeat, let me try. Yon shall stay at home. / 
will go forth and find our bread. Come, what have you 
to object to that?" 

" You, a woman!" 

" Yon, a man, have failed. Now, let the woman, 
and the mother, try." 

" Ah, yes ! You mean with M. Jean Masson's help. 
You would be a cantatrice'f* 

"No," she sadly answered. **No, AVilliam. My 
voice is not what it was. M. Jean says so. We have 
deceived ourselves. I shall never be a singer."- 

" Are you in earnest ?" 

" I am. M. Jean assured me, on his last visit, that 
I must no longer cherish the hope of appearing as 
Madame Cacasi." 

That was bitter news, indeed ; and the next day was 
moodily spent. Harding set himself, for the twentieth 
time, to review his life. Lest Emma should accuse 
him of wont of fortitude, he feigned a necessity for 
leaving the house. It was then the coming on of 
night. 

He went forth, — ^whither he knew not, — cared not. At 
length, when firom scoresof church towers the bells pealed* 
forth a summons to the evening service, he remembered 
that it was Sunday, and that the public temples offered 
a seat to the weary. He repaired to one which was 
nearest at hand. He did not get a seat, however ; for 
there is a fashion in religion, as in other things, and a 
fashionable preacher officiated at this church. The 
pews that were paid for were crowded ; the few free 
seats were crowded ; the aisles were crowded. 

Harding, who, unable to get a seat, had taken his 
station at tiie door, was by dcgprecs forced by the pres- 
sure of the crowd into the church, and he foimd him- 
self, presently, beneath a mural tablet, which demanded 
his attention'os a work of Art. It was dedicated to the 
memory af a young wile, who had died in giving birth 
to her first child. There was, most exquisitely sculp- 
tured, a rose, just spreading into bloom, — that was the 
young mother ; and there was a tiny, tiny bud, and 
that was the infant. The parson prayed, the clerk 
gave sonorous " Amens," but Harding, hearing only 
the confused buzz of orthodoxy, saw nothing but the 
opening rose, and the little fast-sleeping bud. He 
seemed to have awakened to a new existence. Hitherto 
he had been apathetic on the subject of poverty, and 
had contented himself with the reflection that his wife 
had three meals a-day, a bed to sleep upon, and a fire 
to warm her in the cold weather. Their unadorned 
walls and miserable furniture, their scanty wardrobe, 
their intellectual famine, had caused him no uneasiness. 
No books, no pictures, no work of Art that was beauti- 
ful or graceful, did their dwelling afford. Not even a 
vase for flowers ; not even — so was Nature slighted — 
flowers for a vase. Emma's song, — and that had been 
stilled of late, — was the only evidence of culture, and 
not for the sake of the Beautiful, but as a means of 
procuring the unbeautifiil, literal bread. Nothing 
High, Aspiring, Holy, — everything mean, sordid, 
paltry. Was he to blame for this ? He was. He had 
kept the wolf from the door^ but there had his exertions 
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ceased. To be poor, that I may cat virtuous bread, 
and cherish my soul in purity, is noble ; but to be poor, 
because I am too indolent to exert myself for the at- 
tainment of aught that does not belong to the physical 
need of the present hour, is base ; and this was Hard- 
ing's baseness. There is bread, I say again, which 
was never kneaded by baker, by miller never crushed, 
never sown by farmer. The true Breadfinder will seek 
diligently for that. Pictures, Music, Poetry, Eloquence, 
Sculpture, the Dramatic Talent, the Beautiful, which is 
also tlie Divine, will afford it to the seeker. Art is the 
High Priest, who conducts us into the Sanctuary, but 
the impure of soul enters with veiled eyes. Not even 
the poet, who is " God's darling,*' shall know the 
divinity of his mission, who leads other than a simple 
and a divine life. Only the meek in heart shall see Qod. 

Harding left the church. For the first time in his life 
his soul had got a glimpse of the true bread. Pursued 
by this conviction, he did what under other circum- 
stances he would never have thought of doing. He 
visited an old companion of his school-days, who was 
now a sculptor of eminence, and whom he had not seen 
for iifleen years. He scarcely expected a welcome, but 
he foimd one, when he made himself known. When he 
entered the atelier , the beautiful creations of genius 
which he saw there, recalled to his memory the rose 
and the little bud. 

"Is it possible for one, at my age, to become a 
sculptor ?" he demanded of his old schoolfellow. 

" Humph, I don't know," replied Maberly, — for 
that was the sculptor's name. '*Alfieri became a poet 
when he was older than you are, and after years of 
dissipation. Have you any yearning for the iit?" 

"It is so easy to deceive one's self, and to mistake 
the power to appreciate, for the genius that is impelled 
to create. Yet, I think, — but you will laugh at me." 

*' I shall not laugh. Tou think that yon could 
create. Well, I have an engagement. I will leave you 
. alone for three hours. See what you can do in my 
absence." 

" Tou are not making sport with me ?" 

" I am incapable of such cruelty. Strip off your 
coat, and put on this blouse. I am going to a private 
concert. You have heard of the new singer, Madame 
Cacasi ?" 

" £h, what of her ?" cried Harding, who started, a« 
though he had been stimg. 

" She is to sing, this morning, before a select audi- 
ence. I am invited to attend. We shall judge if all 
that has been reported of her be true." 

" How can I model the human form, — I, who know 
nothing of anatomy ?" said Harding, resuming his coat, 
which he had a minute before taJcen off, " I am ab- 
surd, — ^a madman." 

" You are soon dispirited. You will never make an 
artist." 

" You are right, but I will yet cherish the ambition. 
Give me leave to visit you again." 

" Let me see you to-morrow. I will then tell you 
of Oacaai's success." 

Harding hurried home. 

"That rascal Masson !" he cried, on entering the 
house. ** He has deceived us, Emma. He has played 
with you. You are not Madame Gacasi." 
And he related what he had heard. 

'* We are poor," was Emma's quiet remark. ** We 
live in a house without a paaMoge, M. Jean Masson 
likes comfort." 

" But, perhaps, Emma, your voice may be as excellent 
as ever, and Masson's faultfinding but a device to get 
rid of you?" 

" Ah, if I thought so! You see what I am doing, 
William ? I have undertaken to find bread. These 
are seaman's shirts that I am making." 

" Dear soul I — but wait only till to-morrow." 



CHAPTER IX. 

When Harding said, " Wait only till to-morrotr !" he 
was building an air-castle. He was a clever architrct 
of air-castles. Your inactive people usually are. But 
the Hope which he cherished in his own breast, and 
which he desired to impart to Emma's, was to find a 
realisation on that important day. 

He found Maberly in the atelier, employed upon (he 
bust of a celebrated actress. His first inquiry was after 
Madame Cacasi. 

*' She will never do the great things that PepoUci 
has predicted," was the sculptor's answer. ** l>o you 
know, it is whispered that she is not the real Cacasi ?" 

Harding, who was indignant with M. Jean Masson, 
wanted no other encouragement than thk remaric to 
confide the whole story to his friend. Maberly was 
astonished. He seized Harding's hand. 

" What!" he said. "Do I understand you aright? 
Is your wife the lady whom Pepolinl lauded to the 
skies, six months ago, as the possible rival of Malibran ? 
Be sure there has been some unfair play. Pepolini 
could not have been deceived in your wife's talent for 
so long a time." 

"You think that he has been influenced?" said 
Harding. 

" Undoubtedly. I wish we knew who this pretended 
Cacasi is. She is about twenty-six years old, of fair 
complexion, short in stature, with a disposition to 
embonpoint, rather pretty, but insipid ; no character, 
no expression. Do you recognise her ?" 

Harding replied in the negative. 

" Well, leave it to me to discover h^," said Maberly. 
"You would, of course, wish your wife to appear. I 
can manage that for you " 

"You can?" exclaimed Harding. "Ah, I said to 
her, yesterday, *Only wait till to-morrow!' 
^ "You have heard of the celebrated tenor Scfaeffer. 
We are great friends. I shall take him into my confi* 
dence, and he will more than supply Pepolini's place. 
They are cat and dog to each other, and Scheffer will be 
glad to annoy his rival. Now, is there anything else I 
can do for you ?" 

" You are a noble fellow," replied Harding, whose 
eyes were moist with grateful tears. " I am at present 
without the means of getting bread. Have you influ- 
ence in any quarter where I may find employment ?" 

"You were esteemed a good claasicai scholar, if my 
memory is not treacherous. Can you translate ?" 

" Readily." 

" The Timceus of Plato, or the Cassandra of Lyoo- 
phron ?" 

" You are willing to try if I am a boaster. Coleridge 
confesses that he has failed to attach a consistent mean- 
ing to a considerable portion of the Timcsus ; and every 
reader of Greek knows the difficulty of the Cassandra." 

" Will you undertake to render Aristophanes into 
literal prose ? I know a publisher who wishes to issue 
such a translation, and he will pay well for it. When 
you have brouj^t that labour to a termination, I shall 
probably be able to offer you something more worthy 
of your talents." 

"You are my saviour, Maberly," cried Harding, 
touched to the quick by the sculptor's kindness. 

"And if you will allow me to lend you twenty 
pounds for your present exigencies, you will confer a 
favour on me." 

Maberly was, indeed, what Harding called him, a 
noble fellow. A few such characters dropped here and 
there into odd nooks and comers, are constantly re- 
newing the youth of the world. 

i^To he contmuedJ) 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF THE NEW WORLD. 
To William and Mary Howitt. 

Dear Fuiends, — You wished me whilst trayelluig in 
this interesting country to communicate for the Jour- 
nal any little notices or observations which might appear 
to me suited to your objects, and without ftirther pre- 
face I will give you my first impressions of this land of 
the pilgrims. 

Boston has so much the aspect of an English city, 
and the familiar tones of our native language create 
such a home feeling, that it is difficult to realise our being 
under a different government, and having the broad 
Atlantic between us and those dearest to us, more 
especially when, as in my case, the voyage was too 
pleasant to leave behind it any visions of the perils or 
miseries of the sea. 

A great proportion of the buildings of Boston are of 
brick, interspersed with a good many of stone, thou^ 
wood is still a not unfrequent material in the city, and 
is general in Uie country. When we begin to think of 
diiferencee we perceive that here those who arranged 
the windows had not the fear of the tax-gatherer before 
their eyes ; that there is a brightness and clearness 
about the buildings, belonging partly to (he wood 
or anthracite, which occupies the place of our smoking 
coal as fVie), partly to the prevailing purity of the atmo- 
sphere ; and that the universality of green external 
blinds speaks of a power of the sun's rays which we 
seldom experience. After all, however, and notwith- 
standing the difference in the fashion of the carriages of 
all sorts which appear in the streets, Boston does 
look very like an English city, and I confess it is not 
the lees pleasant to me on this account. 

A remarkable feature of the citr, and, judging from 
what I have already seen of this neighbourhood, I 
■hould say of the country generally, is the great abun- 
dance of churches, most of them with loAy and light 
spires, and all of them with bells. It may be that the 
number of these sacred edifices strikes the eye of the 
English stranger more, because the accompaniments of 
the tower or spire and bells are not confined, as has 
hitherto been in a great measure the case amongst our- 
selves, to those belonging to one privileged sect. I 
rejoice that the English Nonconformists and Roman 
Catholics now begin to adorn their houses of worship 
with the heaven -pointing spire, and to summon their 
flocks by the soimd of the bell. The time U not long 
past when such a proceeding would have been thought 
to show great presumption, and might have been 
attended with danger. Now all parties can act accord- 
ing to their own taste or discretion, and those who have 
occasion to build and can command the means seem 
disposed to show that they feel the difference between 
their position and that of their predecessors. The 
churches I have entered here (and they are not few) 
are in general large, commodious, and fitted up with 
great attention to comfort ; in respect to the place for 
the ministers I mi^t say to splendour. They seem to 
be exceedingly well frequented. I should say from 
what I have thus far seen that the voluntary system 
works admirably, and may be safely trusted. The 
clergy occupy a high social position, are held in great 
respect, and liberally, though not extravagantly pro- 
vided for, but in return are expected to work. The 
Episcopalian bishop adds to his other duties by being 
the pastor of a large congregation, preaching regularly 
and visiting amongst his people, especially the sick*, 
with exemplary diligence. But to return to the ex- 
ternal appearance of this capital of New England and 
Athens ef the western world. It is too much crowded 
for even the best houses to have space for gardens, and 
the common is the only considerable open space. It 
must not be eomparttd with our parks, but it is well 



sprinkled with fine trees, a few of which can bonst great 
antiquity, and it affords pleasant walks to the inliabit- 
ants, which it is gratifying to sec valued and used. I 
will say nothing of the public buildings, excepting the 
custom-house, which has recently been completed. 
They have here in the Quincy ^oniVc (commonly so 
called tliough not strictly a granite, and the better for 
its purpose from the absence of the mica,) an a Imirable 
building material, which is every year more and more 
employed. It is excellent in colour and durability, 
and may be obtained in immense blocks. The custom- 
house is constructed entirely of this substance* is sur- 
mounted by a dome of great eleaance, and stands in an 
open space unconnected with other buildings. It has 
two principal fronts, each with a heavily-laden portico, 
approached by a flight of steps, the noble fluted 
columns being each of a single mass of granite. 
Under the dome is a circular chamber, surrounded by 
white marble columns, and fitt«d up in a very c^^gant 
style. The double staircase is solid and grand, and 
every part of the building seems worthy of a great aud 
flourishing mercantile community. I began to rou- 
jecture to what purpose it might be turned, when a 
better understanding of the nature and pressure of the 
several modes of tiixation and of the principles of com- 
merce shall have put an end, as I am persuaded they 
must do some time, to all custom-house trammels. It 
is the true wisdom of nations to leave commerce to find 
its own course unrestrained, and to raise tlie revenue 
required by taxes directly on property. 

Boston being built on a peninsula, which, notwith- 
standing a great addition of reclaimed land, has become 
too small to contain its increasing population, every 
part of the surrounding country is being filled from its 
superfluity, and the neighbouring to^^nships are occu- 
pied with what may be accounted suburbs of the city. 
They are connected with it by long wooden bridges, 
which are the greatest deformity I noticed here, though 
they answer their practical purpose pretty well. As X 
cross them I anticipate the time when they will be re- 
placed by massive and magnificent structures of stone, 
forming the most remarkable ornament of what ia 
certainly a beautiful city, from the variety of the 

Sound, the character of the principal buildings, and 
e general air of comfort it displays, though it is 
deficient in regularity, and in the width and straight- 
ness of the streets. Nothing more pleasingly impresses 
an Englishman in Boston than the total absence of th e 
symptoms of extreme poverty, and of most degrading 
vice. At first one wonders in what quarters the poor 
reside. It is soon found out that there is here no great 
class of poor. Want and suffering may be found, but 
they are occasional, not habitual ; they affect scattered 
individuals, not large bodies ; they have not yet in- 
creased so as to be beyond the reach and control of 
beneficence, or to mar the beauty of the whole social 
structure. Is it impossible to have the extreme of 
wealth, learning, and splendour unaccompanied by a 
sad and dreadful contrast ? I have seen nothing hers 
approaching the magnificence of our English nobility. 
I have been so fortunate as to be introduced to tho 
houses of some of the magnates of Boston. The habi- 
tations are large and handsome. There are abundant 
signs of wealth on every ade; there is elegance as well 
as luxury. Every thing is well appointed, and the tone 
of mannen is that of refined and highly-cultivated 
English society, very little allowance being needed for 
peculiarities, which the origin and history of the people 
might lead us to expect. But though there is splendour 
in some particulars, and quite as much of outward show 
as the philosopher would desire for his country, there 
is not yet, and long may it be sought for in vain, the 
exuberant grandeur of our hi|^ieat class in England. 
In one little particular, well-appainted American esta- 
bUshma&U have the adranta^s to my taste, fori have 
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an excessive dislike 1o liveries, which have always 
seemed to me degrading and corrupting to those who 
wear them. Here they are never seen. 

I suppose that Boston shows less of the peculiarities 
of American language and manners, than any other 
place in the States. Certainly the people do guess a 
good deal, and make use of the wordajine, considerable, 
somCf and a few others in a way that sounds strange to 
unaccustomed ears, but there is little or nothing of this 
in the best society, and if originals of the representations 
of the American style of 'talking often given in England, 
are to be found any where, it is not here. 

I went through the Slate prison. I will not add to 
the descriptions which have been given of it. The 
prisoners are, during the day, kept at work under 
proper control, at various trades, and retire to solitary 
cells for the night. The order and cleanliness seemed 
admirable. But I wish my countrj'men particularly to 
obsen'e, that whilst it restores a large percentage of its 
inmates as useful and well-conducted members of 
society, it bears its own expenses, even yielding a sur- 
plus revenue to the State. Attempts to accomplish this 
are commonly objected to, on the ground of injurious 
interference with honest work-people. That objection 
has not even any plausibility here, where the want is 
not ol employers, but of labourers, but it has no weight 
anywhere, since the occupants of prisons belong to a 
class, who must either be plunderers, or live by honest 
labour, and the great object of their confinement is to 
induce them to the latter course, implying that they 
must be among the competitors for any employment 
which is offered. The plan of contracting for their 
labour with manufacturing houses, prevents them 
having any undue advantage in the market, and thus 
removes every reasonable objection. JuvenUe offenders 
are not here sent to prison, but to an industrial school, 
maintained expressly for their benefit, where they 
unite moral training, and the acquisition of useful 
knowledge, with the formation of habits of labour, and 
the learning of an art that will guard them from want. 

Tou will perceive that this letter is dated from Cam- 
bridge, the seat of the university established by tlic 
pilgrim fathers, immediately after their settlement, and 
the oldest seminary of learning in the United States. It 
is a liberal and well-governed institution, free from all 
religious tests, and afibrding ample means of instruction 
and resources for study. It has separate schoels for 
divinity, law, and medicine. Each of these has its own 
well-furnished library, besides the great library of the 
university. The professors would be respected every- 
where for their talents, acquirements, and character, 
and the distinguished president, Mr. Everett, has well 
sustained the reputation of his country in the presence 
of the greatest scholars of Europe. The university has 
an obsen'atory, containing a telescope of extraordinary 
power and admirable mechanism, which has been pro- 
cured by tJie liberality of some individuals and societies. 
A scientific school is now being added, which is founded 
by the munificence of an individual, Mr. Abbott Law- 
rence, who has given 50,000 dollars for the purpose. 

I am here near the Mount Auburn cemetery. It is a 
very extensive piece of ground, with great inequality of 
surface, abounding in natural wood as well as arti- 
ficially planted to aid the effect, enclosed, laid out, and 
mtersected by walks, with a handsome chapel for per- 
forming funeral services, and a very noble gateway. 
From the great extent, tombs as yet seem thmly scat- 
tered. A few of them are highly beautiful as works of 
art ; the prevailing style is simple and pleasing, and 
there are some monuments which the lover of his kind 
must always approach with reverence. The remains of 
Chauning, Tuckemian, and Worcester, are a precious 
depoHit, and lessons of wisdom and benevolence may 
lur ages be learned at their graves, "v^hile many a pil- 



grim from distant lands will preserve as a precious 
memorial a flower from the sod which covers what was 
mortal of these saints in the calendar of a coming better 
age. 

The country around Boston abounds in picturesque 
scenery, beautified by rocks and woods. The prevail- 
ing character of the gardening has less of neatness and 
fiiush than in England. 

Everybody has neard of the beauty of the autumnal 
woods in America, and it really is beyond all power of 
description. The weather at this season is delightful ; and 
if you >vUl imagine all that is most lovely in our own 
autumnal tints, enriched by greater depth and bril- 
liancy of colouring, and then add the rich shades of 
red afforded by the maples, sumachs, and some oaks, 
and throw Virginia creepers, which are here commonly 
wild, at your fancy, over the rocks and trees, which 
they often climb to their summits, intermingling their 
purple and rosy hues with the yeUows and browns with 
which we are more familiar, you will have some con- 
ception of the scenes amongst which I am delighted to 
rove. The flowers, too, late as the season is, are rery 
various and pretty, and a large proportion of them differ 
from our own, whilst some of the rarest and hand- 
somest English butterflies, and two or three species un- 
known to us, fly about in abundance; and I was 
delighted, one fine sunny day, to sec a humming-bird 
flying about among the flowers, much in the manner 
of a large insect. 

I will not now venture on topics of politics or phi- 
lanthropy, but many will be glad to learn that in this 
neighbourhood the Mexican war is almost universally 
unpopular, being viewed very much in the same light 
as it appears to us in England, but," for obvious rea- 
sons, regarded with a more intense disgust. 

An intelligent gentleman, to whom I brought a letter 
of introduction, kindly accompanied me to Lowell, and 
devoted some hours to showing me its manufacturen. 
These are woollen cloth, cotton, carpet, and machine 
factories, all upon a scale which would place them 
in the first class in England. They are situated in a 
flourishing to\«'n of 30,000 inhabitants, where within 
the memory of many persons still living, there was but 
a solitary house, and other towns of similar character 
are rising up like magic around. This is wonderful ! — 
but the interest of the scene to a stranger consists, as 
all your readers know, in the prosperous condition of 
the operative class. The real cause of this must, I 
believe, be sought in the high value of all labour in 
this country. The particular prosperity of Lowell may 
depend on the tariff, which more powerfully turns the 
demand for labour in this direction, and the same body 
of capitalists and labourers might not \rithout its aid 
have immediately found equally profitable engagements. 
But it is not to be denied that there is enough (or every 
man to do, and that both capital and labour are weU 
remunerated. It may then be doubted whether the 
blossoming out of the prosperity in a spot like Lowell, 
however beautiful, is an object to be sought for at the 
expense of the rest of the community. It seems to me 
certain that these same people would not bo badly off 
herCy if no artificial stimulus had been given to manu- 
factures, and that we can infer nothing from their prus- 
perity as to what is possible in England, though I con- 
fidently anticipate, imdcr the benign influence of free 
trade, and of a fairer system of taxation, which should 
now be aimed at, an increasing value of labour, aud 
an improved condition of the operative class in England. 
The state of things at Lowell is beautiful, and one 
must be pleased at contemplating it ; but a little re- 
flection 'will check thoughts that might arise as to the 
possibility of transplanting it. But I am transgressing 
all reasonable bounds, and must abruptly conclude. 

Believe me, with great esteem, sincerely your friend, 

Cambridge, near Boston. W. U. 
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TIIE MONTH IN PROSPECT.— DECEIIBEK. 



Bt 'WiLUAJl HOVITT. 



Yfn hare IraTcUed ^^ilIl the year from monlli lo 
month, and the year has tmvelled with iia. It has 
brought us to the yfTge of Decemlier and or winter. 
Oiir month in prospect is the only month led <o com- 

tlete OUT year wid our calender of il. Frost, Ihc har- 
inget of whole innnlhs of settled cold, has given ns 
already a visit, and cut down uur dahlias, and bade lis 
look to any lender plants that arc out of doors, and lo 
ourselves. The aurora borealis has flashed forth in our 
nocturnal sky, — a pretty cerlain eign of a seicre win- 
ter. Once tnore, thereforei we may look for frosts and 
snows, and the sharp salute of the east wind. WclJ 
for those who can wrap in warm eoala and cloaks and 
furs when they issue forth, and for whom the firo blazes 
and the table is well spread at home. How many will 
miss these things in the coming winter ! If ever year 
was calculated to conlirm the siiperstiliomi connected 
with Friday it miislbc this. Il come in on a Friday and 
it goes out on a Friday, and the whole year has been 
one of disasleis. We need not particularize ihem. 
They ate only too well remembered by manufacturers 
without business, workmen without work, failing mer- 
chants and tradesmen wondering where all the money 
has flown lo. In the social circles, who has found his 
neighbour without snme commercial trouble or grief? 
Our citizens still starre by thousands; our railioad 
labourers are dismissed to face the coming win! 
empty hands and empty stomachs ; Ireland still 
and revels in murder; and America and Switzerland 
are so foolish and unchristian as lo gu to 
murder by wholesale. Can any body say that theworld 
is yet any wiser Ihan it was 7 We look at the coming 
winter, and with a sigh leave tno huge burden of Ihe 
suflering to Providence, as being loo heavy for out 
mortal strength. 

And yet we must each lend a hand towards llghlen. 
ing the distress that will surely prevail. We niusi 
brace up our hearts to forget our own troubles in the 
imperalive calls of Ihe calamities of others. Wo musi 
rouse all the slumbering humanity in oiu' natures, and 
bring forth from our chests nnd wardrobes all ihe coatt 
and cloaks and blankets that can possibly be spared. 
How much better will they be on the backs and beds of 
our suffering ill-employed fellows in the com 



m on senseless pegs and ahelves, or piled in comers 

at have no feeling. "Providence tempers the wind 

the shorn lamb," says Sterne; hul the sham lambs 

the human race often lind the fury of ihe elements 

unabated by anything but Ihe screens and defences 

raised by the sympalbies of their fellows. Providence 

will have the rich to be the shepherds of the poor, or 

why has he given them more than thoyneed? Let 

them remember;— 



Oil, poverty L* dlsctnumlate T- 



ildr>l bis winU ) 
le ttiildren roun 



And yet to the young and strong and healthy bow 
beauliful and cheering is much of winter 1 The clear, 
sharp, bright days, how they brace the nerves ! How 
they make the blood bound ! Wliat a feeling of pleasure 
'iVL's through tha heart and the whole being! Ilie 
iplendid heavens at night, the moon, how splendid I 
The snows in their abundance, the hoar-frost in ils 
lilcnt magniflcence, the ice-bound river with its throng« 
if sliders and skaters I Walking well clad in winter is 
olten a luxury. In the country, the farmer, with his 
com all in, his cattle in their sheds and at their cribs, 
calls his friends about him, and where such jolly din- 
ners, or who BO jolly f The sound of the flail is Ms 
music, and ihc talk of markets his felicity. And yet he 
has employment enough to prevent total stagnation. 
He has his manure carted out; sees that his sheep are 
well tended in their sheltered pastures ; and all the col- 
lected family of the ikrm-yard, horses, cows, pigs, 
poultry, properly cared for. There is a busy cutting 
of hay, chopping of straw, pulliag, bringing home, and 
slicing lumips for Ihem ; and then, if ho be a sports- 
man, be takes his gun aud pursues the hate, the wild- 
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fowl alongf the winding stream-banks, or the field- 
fares that come in flocks from the north . 

And so comes on Christmas with all its holly and 
kissing-bnshes, and waites, and Chriatmas-bozes, its 
roast beef and plum-pudding, and mince pies — for those 
who can get them ; and for those who caimot, there 
comes anon — a New Year ! Pray God it may be really 
A Merrt Christmas and a Happt Nbw Tsar. 
Happy indeed are ih»j who hare cause to regret the 
passfaig of the present. 

Thus come we, howef«r, happy or unhappy, prosper- 
ous or unprosperotts, to the end of our month and ofour 
task. If we have nothing else to congratulate the most 
unfortunate upon, let us at least take such a true Tiew 
of our existenee as to congratulate them on that. For 
in that are included hope, hope of better times, of 
more balmy seasons, and immortality — a godlike gift. 
Let us, therefore, unite with Mary Howitt, whatever 
may have been our ssperience of the past, in one grand 
hymn of thanksgiving to the author of this and all other 
years. 

num who •rsatsd*8t all 1 Thoa foaatsin 

Of our Bim's light 1 who dwellest far 

From man, beyond the farthest star, 
Yet, ever present ; who dost heed 
Our spirits in their human need. 

We bless thee. Father, that we are I 

We bless thee for our inward life ; 

For its immortal date decreeing; 
For that which comprehendeth Thee, 
A spark of thy divinity. 

Which is ttut being of our being! 

We bless thee for this boonteoQs earth ; 

For its Increase ; for com and wine ; 
For forest oaks; for mountain riUs ; 
For eattle on a tluwsuid hills ; 

We bless thee, for all good is thine ! 

The esrth is thins, and it thon keepest, 

That man may Ubour not in vain ; 
Thou giT*st the grass, the grain, the tree, 
Beed-time and harvest come from thee. 

The early and the latter rain I 

The earth is thiae—^he sammer earth; 

Fresh with the dew, with sunshine bright; 
With golden elouds in STening hours. 
With singing birds and balmy flowera. 

Creatures of beauty and delight. 

The earth is thine : the teeming earth ; 

In the lieh, bounteous time of seed ; 
When man goes forth in Joy to reap, 
And galheis vp his g a raerad hasp, 

Against the tisM of storm and astd. 

The earth is^tbiaa, when days are diss. 

And leaiaes stands the sutely tree ; 
Whan ftrom the North the fierce winds blow, 
Wlien falleth fMt the mantling snow I 

The earth pertaineth still to thee ! 

The earth is thine.-.thy ereature, man I 
Thine are all worlds, all suns that shine; 

Darkness sad light, and life and death ; 

Whate'er all space inhabiteth. 
Creator! Father! all are thine 1 



FREE-TKADE RECOLLECTIONS. 
By John Bowriko, LL.D., M.P. 

Ko. vin. 

QUABAVTINES. 

y^E pay dearly for our ignorance and our prejudice. 
All the mischiefs which evil genii are fabled to work 
are too often spontaneously inflicted by our own 
frailties on ourselves. Man oi\en lef^slates for loss , and 
interferes for misery. Bulers, like children, rather 
than do nothing, will do harm. History is for the most 
part but a record of ingenious inventions for self-suffer- 
ing, self-sacrificing, self-maiming, and self-murderinr. 
As if there were not enough of inevitable calamity in 
the world, rulers and law-makers seem bent upon 
augmenting its amount and extending its influenoes. 

What the earth wants is some mighty, intellectual, 
beneficent destroyer I Some power to be engaged in 
the great task of rooting out the monstrous lares which 
cover the field of law and custom. Some bold, benig- 
nant spirit, able and willing to undermine and upset 
the immense edifices which have been built by barba- 
rism, and which are protected by interests which had 
prejudices for their begetters. The true misidon of 
philanthropy is as prominently, if not more peremp- 
torily, the overthrow of evil than the production of 
good. When the weeds are torn up from the soil, the 
wheat-seed will easily be scattered. It is because 
choked by thorns and briars that the harvests of truth 
are so tri^g and so tardy. We sow among rocks and 
brambles, and then wonder how little we reap ! 

If in a huge library what is truly valuable were ex- 
tracted from that which is worthless, — if that which it 
were well to preserve could be separated from what 
might safely be allowed to perish, — ^iu what a small 
apartment might the reserved tseasures be concentrated ? 
But in no portion of the record of man's busy industry 
would sucn masses of rubbish be discovered, — ^in no 
portion wouJd there be found so little entitled to re- 
spect, or so much demanding condemnation, as in the 
multitudinous interferences with liberty of exchange — 
the impediments thrown in the way of that free inter- 
course to which we are at last beginning to look as one 
of the great instruments of social regeneration. 

Were I called to point out the worst existing example 
of sacrifices made to ignorance and superstition in this 
part of the globe, I should instance the quarantine 
laws. Introduced -aithout investigation, supported 
without inquiry as to their necessity or their efficiency, 
they remain an opprobrium to an age that calls itself 
enlightened — to nations that proclaim themselves phi- 
losophical. Exhibiting arbitrary and irresponsible in- 
terferences in a thousand shapes ; violating all xhe 
rights of persons and properties ; levying charges with- 
out control ; infiicting vexations without number ; 
mulcting the merchant ; imprisoning the mariner ; 
annoying the traveller ; one would suppose that tht*re 
must be some good reason for all these inflictions; 
some paramount social necessity ; some immense bene- 
fit to be purchased at so heavy a price I Nothing of 
the sort! The system is an unmitigated mischief ! — a 
concentrated evil, i^ithout even a ramification of good. 
I |It is mischievous in varied forms of mischievousness. 
It is not only mischievous, by infiicting r>U 
to no purpose ; by robbing, and annoying, and oppress- 
ing, without any counterbalancing good ; but it abso- 
lutely aggravates and augments the very evils it pro- 
fesses to get rid of, The object it proposes to accom- 
plish, is the preservation of the public health. The in- 
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stnimeni by which this most desirable purpose is to be 
effected, is by separating those who are infected by dis- 
ease from those who are free from it. And this would 
be well if it went no further than to prevent a concen- 
tration of disease in any one locality. But a lazzaret 
is the yery means of gathering together, of imprisoning 
on the same spot patients who are labouring under dis- 
eases, whose intensity and consequent danger are aug- 
mented by that concentration. 

The purest atmosphere may be rendered pestilential 
by the exclusion of fresh air. The most pestilential 
may be purified by proper Yentilation. Shakspeare, 
with that wonderful sagacity which characterises the 
highest genius, in an age when medical science was 
Utile advanced, and the philosophy of health imper- 
fectly understood, stumbled upon a great truth, when 
he spoke of man's subjection to the 

^'Skiey influences 
Whiob do the habitations where we dwell 
Hoariy affect." 

We talk of floods, and tempests, and famines, and bat- 
tle-flelds— of the multitudes of the liuman race that 
are sacrificed by the terrible convulsions of nature, or 
the fierce passions (.f man ; but these multitudes are as 
nothing compared to those who fall by the miasmatic 
" pestilence that walketh In darkness," and foul air 
" destruction that wasteth at noon-day." Starvation 
storms and wars have swept away their tens and hun* 
dreds of thousands ; but filth and fever, foul and fetid 
places, have carried on their devastation silently and 
stealthily, on a far wider scale. A rumour of the 
advent of the plague — ^the death of a solitary victim, 
has often filled a community with consternation, but 
plagues of giant power, plagues which murder millions, 
are allowed to invade, to occupy our cities, to smite 
whole tribes of human beings, and have scarcely ex- 
cited a moment's attention, while the few benevolent 
men who denounced these ravages, and called upon 
society to assist them, raised their voices in an 
unechoing desert, and toiled and travailed in vain. 

A better time is coming, — ^is come. Means of pro- 
viding for the health of towns are discussed at last 
to some purpose. Legislation is beginning to weigh the 
value of life, and legislators to feel that some re- 
sponsibility attaches to those who have allowed the 
" condition of the peoples* question'* to remain so long 
in oblivion. If millions '* are perishing for lack of 
knowledge," not only for lack of knowledge among 
themselves, but for lack of knowledge among those 
whose bounden duty it is not to be ignorant, whose 
ignorance is their own work and their own will — we 
say it is high time that the existing disgraceful state of 
things should speedily pass away. 

The quarantine question then is but a part of a larger 
question. — the general question as to the best means of 
providing for the health of the people, and every in- 
quiry will show that leagues and the diseases called 
contagions, are subject to the same general laws, are to 
be guarded against by the same sort of precautions as 
afford security for the most favourable sanitary 
condition of the whole community. There is no more 
reason why plague patients should be sent to lazzarets, 
than persons suffering under ordinary diseases. A case 
might be possibly made out for the imprisonment of 
persons having the small pox, hooping cough, measles, 
and similar disorders, for in such the infectious or 
contagious character of the disease is demonstrable; but 
in the case of plague it is equally demonstrable that 
nothing but concentration, nothing but the existence of 
an unhealthy atmosphere, nothing in a word, but 
doing that which the {quarantine laws mean to do—and 
do in reality, can give to the plague a contagious 



character. And, though it cannot be said that erety 
disease will increase in intensity, or have its elements 
of propogation augmented, by collecting into one focus 
patients who are suffering imder its attacks, yet it may 
safely be asserted, and abundantly proved, that many 
diseases not necessarily contagious, not contagious 
under their milder forms, will become so if their victims 
are confined and huddled together, each helping to 
create a deleterious atmosphere, and by collecting the 
sufferers from the disease into one locality, really ex- 
tending the field of its influence. How is the plague 
arrested when it breaks out in an Egyptian regiment f 
That regiment is sent into the desert, the vast, the 
open, unencumbered desert. There the plague invariably 
ceases. A family among which the plague has appeared 
flies from the marshy borders of the Nile. Whither f 
to the Fayoum — to a region skirted by the wilderness, 
but which is wholly free from the noxious exhalations 
of most of the Egyptian towns. Have there been any 
instances of communication of the disease into the 
Fayoum territory ? Never one ! When Cairo is visited 
by the plague, and its devastations destroy thousands 
of its inhabitants, multitudes of boats in constant in- 
tercourse with the city pass up the Nile to Essiout, 
to Esneh, to Assouan, to Beir. All the operations of 
barter are carried on without inrerruption. Merchants 
and merdiandise, commodities of every character 
pass from the boats to the city. Every species of tran- 
saction takes place. Men, women, children, cattle, 
sheep, poultry, are conveyed to and fro. There is no 
precaution taken, no quarantine, no barrier to the most 
intimate relations, private and public. Was it ever 
proved, nay, was it ever asserted, that one of their 
multitudinous boats had conveyed the plague to the 
south ? I believe not. The plague has never reached 
the Nubian frontier. Again, when pilgrims crowd into 
Egypt from erery quarter of the Mussulman world ; 
when Alexandria, and Cairo, and Keneh receive the 
countless multitude on their way to the holy 
cities; when numberless caravans from Turkey and 
Syria, and the borders of the Euphrates; from Morocco, 
Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers press forward along the 
banks of the Nile to Mecca and Medina, however the 
pUigue may be raging, — have there been any instances, 
even a single one, of their conveying the plague across 
the Bed Sea to the holy eities ? Never one ! So at 
this hour, twice every month, a busy stream of European 
travellers flows through the plague regions towards our 
Indian territories. There are no lazzarets in British 
India, no quarantine laws, no protection whatever 
against the introduction of the pestilence. Has Cal- 
cutta been exposed to danger ? Has the plague been 
conveyed to Madras ? Has the shadow of an alarm 
been excited at Bombay ? By no means. Yet we who 
are at a distance of thousands of miles from £g>'pt, 
who can only commimicate by a long sea passage, full 
of frights and fears, led blindfold by unthinking 
ignorance, and reviving and re-echoing the opinions of 
hirelings, interested in and paid for the support of a 
system founded on delusions, we still preserve our 
quarantine code as if it were both really precious and 
profitable, and subject any person who travels home- 
wards through Turkey or Egypt to its intolerable 
burthens. 

That code costs thouaands, not to say millions, in 
giving effect to its absurd requirements. Millions paid 
for objects eminently pernicious. Millions paid — for 
what? to be guaranteed against the dangers of the 
plague ? Dangers of the plague ? Well, and if the 
plague be dangerous, its dangers must be found in 
lazzarets, among people and garments who come from 
the East, among cotton and other iusc^iible merchan- 
dise (nueepiibla is the accredited word,) imported 
from plague countries. What perils then must the imfor- 
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tnnatc beings be exposed to "who are in immediAle and 
habitual contact with these Oriental influences, who 
clean the clothes, who manipulate the dangerous 
articles, who at high salaries incur all the risks of 
contamination and contagion ! A parliamentary re- 
turn was moved for a few sessions ago of all the in- 
dividuals who had died in our lazzarets, at any period 
of which there existed a record, in consequence of 
having caught the plague from infected persons or 
properly. The'retum was nil! absolutely n*// And a 
list was farther requested of persons who had caught 
the disease in consequence of communication with 
plague patients, or plague-conveying articles in the 
lazzarets. Strange to say, the return was also nil! Xot 
one, not one even of those whose perilous duty it is to 
attend upon the sick, to take charge of their dress, to 
open their trunks, to handle all infected plague 
commodities. There could not be more irresistible 
evidence of the falsehood of the whole theoipr of con- 
tagion upon which the quarantine laws arc built. 

It may be asked, what has Free-Trade to do with 
this question ? Every thing. For the quarantine laws 
are among the most useless, and the most annoying in- 
terferences with commerce and commercial relations. 
They impede transactions in a thousand ways. They 
introduce innumerable difficulties and delays. They 
add to the uncertainties of markets. They increase the 
risks of trade. They augment the cost of freight. They 
levy taxes that do not go to the public treasury. They 
prohibit intercourse even between neighbours. They 
subject the merchant and the mariner to multitudinous 
penal vexations. They arm irresponsible functionaries 
with absolutely despotic authority. They condemn 
innocent men to danger and to death. Their abolition 
will bo another important triumph in the emancipation 
of commerce. 

Last year a queen's-steamer arrived in the Thames 
from the western coast of Africa. Large numbers of 
her crew had perished on that coast and on her pas- 
sage home of the African, sometimes called the BiUam 
fever. In the hot-hold or cabin of the vessel, crowded 
with sick, without any means of adequate ventilation, 
the mortality had been frightful ; and on reaching Eng- 
land deaths were daily occurring. If tho dictates of 
humanity had been listened to for a moment, all that 
remained of the crew would have been instantly landed 
and delivered over to medical care and kindness, for 
the medical men on board had died. But no ! On the 
plea of adhering to our stem and cruel quarantine re- 
gulations, a considerable time elapsed before either 
sick or healthy were allowed to be removed from the 
foul and pestiferous prison-ship in which they were 
confined. Thev were not permitted to touch their 
native soil. There was a controversial correspondence 
carried on during which several died, whose lives no 
doubt might have been saved but for the inexorable 
mandates of those who were first appealed to. After 
some time those who remained were transferred to 
other vessels. The step was taken tardily which ought 
to have been taken without a moment's delay. The 
"Times'* newspaper did then, as it has often done, 

Sood service to the cause of humanity. It may be 
oubted whether anything but the loud call of " Shame ! 
shame ! " from the public press would have rescued 
the remnant of the Eclair's crew from destruction ! 

European influences have been busily acting on the 
Levant, associating with them a mingled mass of good 
and evil. The scientific and mechanical inferiority 
which our intercourse with the East has brought to the 
notice of the ruling powers has tended to lower the 
pride and confidence which bad so long distinguished 
theMahomedan races, and have produced a disposition 
to follow in our footsteps and imitate our example. 






An d the European adventurers who arc found scattered 
over the Ottoman empire, and especially in the large 
towns and in the neighbourhood of palaces and princes, 
have furnished bold and ready pretences for the 
successful introduction of many European habits and 
usages which have helped to civilise the Levant. Amon^ 
the baneful giAs of Christians to Mahometans ha» 
been the quarantine system. To the existence of that 
system in western Europe the better health and greater 
longevity of our population were naturally attributed 
by Uiose Europeans who looked to places of profit under 
the quarantine laws, if they could bring about these 
establishments in the East. They were introduced. It 
is creditable to the sagacity of Lord Palmerston, that 
when our ambassador at Constantinople conveyed to 
him the determination of the Porte to introduce tho 
quarantine laws of Europe in the Turkish dominions, 
he (Lord Palmerston) reminded the Ottoman govern- 
ment that the public health did not require for its pro> 
tection restrictive laws, but a greater attention to 
cleonliuoss among the people — a better system of police 
— the removal of offensive matter from the houses and 
the streets — in a word, the preventive and precaution- 
ary measures by which the motion and development of 
disease have been guarded against in the best-regulated 
commimities.* But the government of the Forte did 
determine to have a quarantine code, in imitation of 
Christendom. I reached Constantinople in the heydigr 
of their introduction, coming from a plague country — 
from Egypt itself. The oihcers of health made their 
appearance, and gave orders that we should be landed 
at the place of examination and purification. We soon 
foimd distinctions were drawn. The officers of the 
steamer were allowed to go on shore without inspec- 
tion or certificate. The crew were told they must re- 
nuLin on board. The passengers were ordered to dis- 
embark and to undergo a process of fumigation. 
Escorted by soldiery, who pu^ed against, communicated 
with us, without any sort of precaution or sepa- 
ration, we went pell-mell before the higher authorities 
of the Board of Health, who sent us into a room, 
where we were surrounded by volumes of smoke ; 
having passed through which we came out by another 
door. We then claimed our luggage, and the oflicors 
having convinced themselves that the pUgue was not in 
tlie boxes, we were allowed each to depart for hid 
domicile. Such is the quarantine by which Turkey is 
to be protected from the introduction of plague. 

Syrian lazzarets are sometimes a far more serious 
afiair. I recollect a case where a ship's crew, arri\ ing 
all in good health, were sent into the laazaret on the 
low giound near Beyrout, at the foot of the Lebanon 
range, — a swampy, unhealthy spot, admirably fitted 



* Tho passage id so creditable to Lord Palmerston*! di»- 
cernment u to be well worth preserving. 

** With reference to the proposed regnlations, I hare to in- 
Btruot your Excellency to endeavour strongly to impress upon 
the Turkish government that they would more eflBCtually 
prerent the breaking out and spreading of the plague, bj in- 
troducing cleanliness and ventilation in the eity and suburbs 
of Constantinople, than bj any such violent interferenoe a« is 
proposed with the domestic arrangements of families. 

** It is quite certain that the plague is much aggravated, if 
it is not actually generated by the want of clcanlineas in atreetK, 
by the want of sufficient ventilation in houses, and by the 
want of proper drainage in places contiguous to habit*tion» ; 
and, if the Turkish government would, in the first instance, 
apply rigorous measures to correct thoeo exils, they would 
strike at once at the causes of the disease ; whereas the measures 
which they have now in contemplation, will only be produeti^'e 
of inconvenience and suffering to numerous individuals.**--' 
Brtraet ft'om a DupeUeh delivered by Lord Palmerttom to the 
Turkieh Divan in 1839. 
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for (he crefttiou and communication of disease, and thus 
manv of the crew and passengers died, having struggled 
and protested in vain to obtain their renio\ al. A Rus- 
sian functionary was put into the lazzarct. He found 
a dead body in his room, the body of a man who had 
died of the plagu^, — fit companionship for a person in 
iinduubted health. I remember reading tlie urgent 
supplications of 4he Bussian gentleman, praying that 
cither he or the corpse might be removed, declaring 
there would be two corpses to remove instead of one, 
unless there was immediate attention to his petition. 
But Mussulman rulers seldom hurry themselves. " To- 
morrow " is the ordinary answer to any application for 
instant action, and it is somewhat lucky not to have 
"after" added to the "to-morrow^." To the most 
urgent claims upon a Turk*s attention he is sure to 
reply "Bakalum," the ** Veremos " of the Spaniards, 
which means that at some time or other the matter 
shall be — ^no! may be attended to. The Russian's 
petition was left many days imnoticcd, but he did get 
out alive. He was a fortunate man ! 

I knew a case where a Turkish governor, whose time 
hung somewhat heavily upon his hands, was in the 
habit of entering the lazzarct for the purpose of playing 
at cards and dice with the imprisoned travellers. 
Among the Mahommedans the belief in fatalism is so 
miiversal that the introduction of a lazzaret would be 
considered as an interference with the will of Allah ! 
The leaving things to themselves is one of the obvious 
causes of Uie backwardness and decay of the Ottoman 
Empire. What Allah wills must be ! Allah is great ! 
Allah is merciful ! are the phrases under whose benig- 
nant influences the Mussulman meekly bends his head 
in sufl'ering and in death. There is a charm in his 
calm and quiet patience, in his unmurmuring resig- 
nation. I have gone through the wards of an hospital, 
have seen its inmates agonised by every species of pain, 
yet seldom is a sigh or a groan heard, never a complaint 
uttered. The Orientals are known to submit to the 
most excruciating operations of surgery without any 
audible expression of a<;ony. It is among the remark- 
able changes of modern times, however, that the late 
Sultan Mahmoud, on more than one occasion, pro- 
nomiced himself against the almost universally -received 
doctrines of latalism, and quoted the Koran against the 
Koran as evidence that while believers ought to 
resign themselves wholly to the particular providence 
of God : tliey ought at the same time to employ their 
prudence in pre\enting or diminishing evil. He told 
them (hat Allah had given them faculties of reason 
which they were botmd to employ for their own pro- 
tection and comfort. Still the whole Bast presents sad 
e\'idence of Mahomcdan carelessness as to the future. 
Houses are allowed to decay, because foresight has not 
occupied itself with small repairs. Diseases proceed 
unmolested in (heir course, because Allah's will can 
stay them if he be so pleased. It is obvious that a 
quarantine system can never be made effective in the 
hands of men impregnated with such prejudices and in- 
fluenced by such opinions. In truth, its introduction 
in but a delusion, a mockery, and a snare. 

In Egypt, where so much of good has been connected 
with the introduction of European reform, it is not 
surprising that quarantine should have accompanied 
other importations from the West. If any man is en* 
titled to be indulgently judged in this respect it is 
Mehemet Ali ; for the quarantine system was forced 
upon him by the constant representations of the foreign 
consuls, and the urgent demand made upon him to assi- 
milate his institutions to those of civilised Europe. And 
the Board of Health at Alexandria is almost wholly 
composed of the consuls of different powers. They 
prescr\'c the power of rigid inspection as regards the 



ports ; and Egypt, the country of indigenous plague-^ 
the coimtry in which at certain seasons the plague in- 
variably exists, either in an endemic or epidemic form 
— the coimtry where the spontaneous growth of the 
plague is as natural as that fetid masses should give 
forth foul exhalations — Egypt is encumbered with a 
costly machinery of annoyance and despotism to ex- 
clude that disease, the seeds of which are always pre- 
sent, and will never fail to develop themselves when 
circumstances aid the development. Alexandria, 
then, is protected against the importation of the plaguo 
by the sea; but against its introduction from the land- 
side it has no protection, and can have no protection. 
From Cairo — from the low banks of the Nile — from the 
spots covered with stagnant waters — from miasmatic 
influences Willi in and without the city — there is nothing 
like a precaution. The plague may bo raging in Egypt, 
and every other part of the world be free. Yet Uio 
Board of Health will be exposing every vessel which 
reaches the coast to the quarantine laws, and acting as 
if Alexandria or Dami(;tta were free from disease, and 
all the rest of the world infected. 

{To be contintted.) 



MOTHERWELL'S GRAVE. 

The neglected state of the grave of Motherwell, in 
the cemetery of Glasgow, is notorious. The following 
touching tribute to Motherwell's memory is from tho 
pen of Ms accomplished friend, William Kennedy, who 
18 at present in this country, and who, liko most 
other strangers, is utterly confounded at the state of the 
Poet's tomb. May wc hope that this appeal will be 
followed by some result f We arc very sure that it 
should. 



** when tho great winds through leafless forests roahiag, 

Sad music make ; 
l^'hen the swollen streams, o*er erag and gully gushing, 

Like full hearts break, 
Will there thcu one whose heart despair is crushing 

Mourn for my sake !"— MuruanwELL. 



Place we a stone at his head and his feet ; 
Sprinkle his sward with the small flowers sweet ; 
Piously hallow the Poet's retreat ! 

Ever approvingly. 

Ever most lovingly, 
Turned he to Nature, a worshipper meet. 

Harm not tho thorn which grows at his head ; 
Odorous honours its blossoms will shed, 
Grateful to him — early summoned — who sped 

Hence, not unwillingly — 

For he felt thiillingly — 
To rest his poor heart 'mong the low-lying dead. 

Dearer to him than the deep Minster bell. 
Winds of sad cadenco at midnight will swell, 
Yocal with sorrows ho knoweth too well, 

Who— for the early day — 

Plaining this roundelay, 
Might his own fate from a brother s foretell. 
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Worldly ones, treading this terrace of grares, ^ 
Grudge not the minstrel the little he crares. 
When o'er the snow-monnd the winter-blast raves ; 

TeaT»— which derotedly. 

Though all unnotedlj, 
Flow from their spring, in the soul's silent cares. 

Dreamers of noble thoughts, raise him a shrine, 
Graced with the beauty which glows in his line ; 
Strew with pale flowerets, when pensive moons 
shine. 

His grassy covering. 

Where spirits hovering, 
Chaunt, for his requiem, music divine. 

Not as a record he lacketh a stone ! — 

Pay a light debt to the singer we've known — 

Proof that our love for his name hath not flown — 

With the frame perishing — 

That we are cherishing 
Feelings akin to our lost Poet's own. 

William Kenicedt. 



%luxBi}Si Xoticcs. 



MY NEW SISTER-IN-LAW. 

I DOUBT if Adam was much stronger or happier 
when he was created, than is my brother at this 
moment ; and I don't believe Eve was half as strong 
lunged and energetic as my new sister-in-law. Why, 
she oils the tables, and makes the jam, and prepares 
the breakfast, and makes the butter, and glorifies in 
the dinner, and attends in all particulan to the 
afiairs of her household, as if neither canker nor con- 
Mumption were in the earth. From morning till night 
ttlie is all energy, all life, all decision and strong-heart- 
edness. And then, as to being at ease, — if she had 
been bom married, she couldn't be more so. There 
is not a quailing of eye, nor a trembling of nerve, — 
so far as I can see, — in her conquering life ; for she 
f^oes forth like a conoueror. She is inexpressible. As 
if she never knew what a doubt meant. Then she is 
so well-looking. Brown-eyed, small-eared, with a 
gracious expression ; and such rich wavy hair, in its 
neat braids or its graceful aboundingness. I almost 
feel as if she might have contended the point wiih 
Cceur de Lion or Salad in. I am beside myself with ad- 
miration and astonishment. And when she makes the 
i'am, she does not mix diflcrent sorts of apples ; and 
ler custards are delicious ; and her pies are not only 
good, but pretty. And she makes catsup. Oh ! you 
can't think what a paragon she is ! Then she writes 
letters, and despatches them ; and makes my brother 
put up his cap, and keep tidy ; aud she says, " Hisk ! 
out of that, cat!" loud enough to destroy the nerves 
of a delicate cat. And she minds the dairy, and feeds 
the calves, and sends her young sister Mary up and 
down, and round about, and gives stirabout to beggars, 
and sends them about their business in the most unex- 
ceptionably clever manner. I never was so struck 
down with astonishment as at the sight of this girl ; 
and, with all, she is never excited — never at all sur- 
prised. — {From an American Letter.) 



The Stort without ak Eim. From the German of 
Carov^. By Sarah Austin. Illustrated by William 
Harvey. New and improved edition. London : 
Effingham Wilson, Royal fSxchange. 

This beautiliil little volume needs no further notice 
than that another edition is now issued. Its merits 
are well known to both parents and children, and 
therefore its continued popularity. Few more attrac- 
tive Christmas presents can be given to a child. 



The Council of Foue; A Game at DsFiNirroiCB 
Edited by Arthur Wallbridge, Author of " Torrington 
Hall," etc. London : Oilivier, Fall Pall ; Simpkin 
and Marshall. 

This very little book contains some very clever defini- 
tions ; as, for example : — 

A Miser. — An amateur pauper. 

loKORAMCE. — A dark place, where poor people are 
allowed to grope about till they hurt themselves or 
somebody else. 

Paper. — Building-ground for genius A receiver of 
stolen goods. A poor flat, much put upon. 

Politics. — A national humming-top, which spins 
the least when it hums the most. 

Ball-Room. — ^A confined place, in which people are 
committed hy Fashion to hard labour. 

Life.— The Bridge of Sighs. 

Marriage.— The only lottery not put down. 

Duel. — ^Folly playing at murder. 

Alchymt.— A run on Nature for gold. 

Coquette. — A woman without heart, who dupes men 
without head. A child playing with fire. 

Pawnbroker. — The poor man's banker. A man 
who holds your coat while you fight. 

NswBPAPER. — A winding-aheet in which parliamen- 
tary speeches are interred. 

Revekoe. — ^Bitter-sweets, plucked from the devil's 
garden. The only debt which it is wrong to pay. 

Liberty. — ^The power to do as you like yourself, and 

to control the actions of others. 
Monet.— Something despised by lovers of sixteen. 

Imagination. — The most eminent carver and gilder. 

Book. — The raA on which an undying genius floats 
down the stream of time. 

Justice. — ^Blindman's-bufi*. 

HisTORT. — ^The tombstone of the Past. 

'^iiYS._Bottled fever. A fiend that seldom dies 
without torturing us with his ghost. 

Pauper. — An animal so like a man as to make us 
feel uneasy. 

PALACB.--A gnillotme which cuts off the head of a 
nation from its hoAy. 

BsB.— A travelling bagman in the sweatmeat line, 

Who would imagine that these are only 9^ft» good 
things out of a very little book ? They arc given as speci- 
mens of a new game ; let the players at it play again ; 
it is worth while. 
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Whittxhotoii CLriw fob Worjuho Mbx.— Mr. John Styeh 
of Binningham, has thrown oat the following rery important 
suggestions for the easy establishment of such clubs. The 
greater part of the Sunday School buildings in this country, are 
unoccupied during the week ! Why should not the trustees 
and committees of such buildings allow the use of them to the 
working-men for such clubs, and for societies of mutual In- 
struction ? He says it has been done tt Birmingham and wilh 
signal success. 

The committee of the New Meeting Sunday School granted to 
the working classes the use of their sehool-house during the 
week-days free of charge, and in January, 1847, a society was 
founded, called the Peoples' Instruction Society. Perfect 
equality formed the basis of lis constitution, and men of eyery 
opinion, religious or political, were equally admissible. 
'* We have" he says, " Jew and Christian, Unitarian and 
Trinitarian, Catholic and Socialist, Whig, Tory, Chartist, and 
Republioan. The buildings afford us reading and news-rooms, 
rooms for library, lectures, and classes. The subscription is 
one penny per week, four-pence per month, or a shilling per 
quarter ; and for this there is first the news-room, supplied 
with three daily papers, " The Times," ** DaUy News," and 
"Morning Chronicle;" iwlce-a-week, "The Manchester 
Guardlanj" and weekly, "Douglas Jerrold*s," "The Dls- 
patch," "Examiner," *• Inquirer," "Glasgow Arguji," 
"Leicester Mercury," " Illustrated News," "Northern Star,'* 
two copies of each of the Birmingham newspapers, and many 
olhers. Of periodicals, Jerrold's, Talfs, Fra«er*s, Shjirpe's, 
aud Mechanic's Magaxinos; Itowitt's, Chambers*, and the 
People's Journals; Punch, Uombey and Son, and Torlous 
other serials, including works of Wm. and Robert Chambers. 
Lectures are delivered every Monday night, by some of the best 
lecturers In Birmingham ; some of whom I need only mention, 
Mr. Dawson, Dr. Raphall, the Rev, E. Madeley, the Rev.Hugh 
Ilutton, and the Kev. Samuel Baehe. The poetical reftdings 
of Mr. Ilutton, and the lectures In progreM, by the crowded 
state of the rooms on lecture nlght«, to which non-members 
are admitted for one penny each, show that the working- 
classes are becoming alive not only to higher tastes, but to 
their own interests. 

" Our library la increasing, and we have now about 1,100 
volumes. We have also a debating society, which meets once 
a-week to discuss topics afltetlng both the present and ftiture 
generations, drawing experience f^m the history of the paat ; 
and fkDm the numbers which attend, and the ability with 
which each subject is discuMed, it is plain that the benefit 
must be Incalculable. We have an elocution class, which 
though but lately formed, is progressing welL We have five 
classes for reading, writing, and arithmetic, where the chil- 
dren are taught gratuitously, after the labours of the day, and 
classes under competent roasters for all the higher branches of 
education for which there Is a small charge. The eommittee 
desirous of girlng amusement have now formed a eleia for the 
study of the noble game of chess. 

Dinners and reflrcshments can be had on the premises on the 
most reasonable terms. Thus you perceive that, with the ex- 
ception of a gymnasinm, which we shall haye next summer, we 
have A Whittixotom Club fob thb WoBSiNa Mak; oiMf tUi 
thue adoantagw we are eitaiUd to five at to emaU a raU^fmeb- 
ecriptUm ihrcngh the kUndneu of the above eommittee. 

Here, then, is a way by which the trustees of similar school 
and other property may assist the labouring claMes in that on- 
ward progress which is so desirable for the whole coflnmanity, 
and what the working class now so much strive after. It can 
be done, at least on the part of Sunday schooUi, without any 
sneriflce whatever. 

To the members of lIMilttington Cluba, Mechuilcs* Instl- 
tttttohs, or associations of a similar nainre, the tttn use of our 
institution U giyen on their visiting Birmingham, if they allow 
the same privilege to others in their own localities ; and Wf 



are also willing to exchange one of each of our local papers one 
day old for one of theirs of the same date. 

To the working men everywhere I would say. Arouse yoi^« 
selves. Don't be content to be ignorant* Wherever there is a 
Sunday school unooenpled during the week, request the use of 
It during that time, and depend upon it you will not only lay 
up a store of oomlbrt for your old age, but will be the means 
of rescuing thousands of your fellow-men fh>m the vioe of 
drunkenness ', while their wives and ftonilles will have cause 
to bless the Almighty God for the change it will produce fh>m 
want and misery to comfort and happiness. 

We cordially say "Amen '* to all which is here written, and 
cannot too strongly recommend to the public attention 
what appears to us a new light thrown on the path of pro- 
gress ; a new facility of a most extensive kind opened up out of 
an undreamed of quarter. Let the trustees of Sunday schools 
in other towns be as liberal as those of Birmingham, and the 
working man and working woman too, may everywhere have 
their literary school, club, and plaoe of Intellectnal resort. 

Abvsbs or THB Pbtviuribs or thb Ghaxvbl ISLAKOe.— Um- 
rAiBXBss TO Emoi^md.— We have reeeived a printed circular 
from Mr. Abraham Jones Le Craei editor of the " Jersey and 
Guernsey Mewa»" and author of "The LawSi Custome, and 
Privileges of Jersey/' published by Longman and Co., In which 
he draws the public attention to the suceesaive abuses of these 
different privileges, and the eonscqnenoes of them to the 
ishinders themselves. He shows that the abuses of the privi- 
lege of sending their own grown corn, wine, chicory, their own 
manufhoture of sweetmeata, boots and shoes, etc., have led, 
first to injustioe to the people of England, and then to 
restrictions and ii^ury to the islanders. The greet abuse now 
going on Is the printing of vast quantities of newspapers and 
cheap Journals in the Channel lalands by English people or 
Olhers for English elreulatlon, by which the fair English trader 
is extensively ii^ured, as these can circulate uit^ampeJ through 
the English post. We give what Mr. Le Cras says on this sub- 
ject :— 

* * The next abuse of our privileges was practised by the printers 
and booksellers, which brought down upon us the enforcement 
of the Copyright Act. A few needy adventurers got up piratical 
editiois of Murray's English Grammar, Mavor's Spelling, and 
Moore's Lalla Rookh, which they printed upon foreign paper 
that paid no duty, and not oiUy drove ontof this market the 
genuine editions by underselling them, but surreptitiously 
forced the introduction of the piratical ones Into Eugland. On 
learning this, the principal publishers in London drew the 
attention of the government to the abuse, and the result was 
the adoption of more stringent regulations to compel the ob- 
servance of the Copyright Act in hiture. 

" In like manner other abuses hftve arisen ; but the one to 
which I invite your practical attentltm is a new scheme lately 
^^larted, of printing newspapers in Jersey lb» elreulatlon In 
England, to evade the revenue laws, sneh as stamp and ad- 
vertisement duties. Perhaps yon are not aware, that up to the 
year 18S4, newspapers printed in Jersey and Guernsey, being 
unstamped, were liable, when sent to England, to be charged 
with Sd. postage; but after a correspondence with sir 
Francis Freeling, the then Becietary to the Postmaster 
General, I obtained the privilege of stadlng onr newspapers to 
the United Kingdom, * f^ree of postage.* 

" There were then only three English papers printed in 
Jersey, and the privilege was exercised in a discreet and legi- 
timate manner. At the end of 1846, certain speculators con- 
oeiving the Idea of printing unstamped newspapers in Jersey 
for elreulatlon in England, started the "Christian Penny 
Recoil" (weeklv), professedly a religious publication, but In 
fact a newspaper ; then followed the " Teetotal Essayist" 
(weekly), at Id., which contains no news whatever, and yet it 
Is transmitted throngh the poet ; ntt aftenrards the " Dally 
Correspondent" (trl-weekly), at Id.; the "Commercial 
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Adrertuer" (weekly). Id.; the "Jersey Telegraph" (twi«ca 
week). Id. ; the " Christian Beeord," Sd., and the " Echo/* 
2d. (hoCh veekly). Thiu, there are thirteen papers puUished 
in Jeney for circulation in England, and which are filled ex- 
clnsirely with English matter. Another weekly ia to he started, 
printed in the Welsh language, for circulation in the Frinci* 
polity. 

" These joomals hare sprung up like mushrooms, and are 
almost unknown to the inhabitants. Large bundles of them 
are despatched to agents in London by crery post ; and 1 have 
now before me a list of one hundred and fifteen provincial 
agents in the United Kingdom, to whom they arc sent on sa/« 
or refwrn, the post being used as the medium not only of for- 
warding, but also of returning, the unsold numbers. Another 
fraud on the revenue is the avoidance of advertiMrment duty, 
by which these papers are enabled to charge English advertise- 
ments only one penny per line. A third fraud is that the PosU 
offlee is made the medium of rc-con^-eying the papers to Kub- 
scribers, because the agents use the privilege of rc-posting, 
and this avoids the necessity of ncTr!>mcn, &c. 

It is calculated that these papers have acquired a forced 
circulation in England, in the aggregate, of not less than 
60,000 copies weekly ; and at a loss to the Engli»h revenue of 
about £250 per week, or £13,000 per annum. 

The introduction of nleam-packcts, which has cau.<cd a elof er 
oonnection between England and Jersey, has of course greatly 
facilitated this. English news down to Tuo'd.iy nig:ht is re- 
ceived in Jersey Wednesday morning, is printed here, and the 
papers circulated all over England on Thursday night, by 
means of the Post-office. The despatch with which this is 
done, and the cheapness of the papers, is, I suppose, the cause 
of their being disposed of. One of the penny papers contains 
twenty-eight columns, another forty- two columns, one-half at 
least filled with advertisements. 

"The matter does not so deeply ooncem the press of Jersey as 
it does our friends in England. But it certainly does materially 
afll^ct us, by placing in jeopardy the privilege we possess of 
sending our papers to England /Vee ; for if the attention of 
government is called to the abuse there is no doubt it will be 
stopped." 

These are facts which show how necessary it is that tvfry 
part of the kingdom should be put on a level, in law and privi- 
lege, without which abusea and injustice will continue to ex- 
ist ; and also that all stamps and duties whatever on paper and 
everything connected with the difRision of knowledge should 
be abolished. Tuk raoPLK sbould be awakk axu xksist on 

IT. 

Fnicx of PnovisiONS in tbe United States.^-" The best 
of cheese in Cleaveland and Buffalo, is three and a half 
cents per pound ; the best of butter six and seven cents per 
pound ; glorious apples of the very best kind, four dollars per 
barrel, a barrel holding about three bushels ; Indian com of 
which there is an enormoiu crop all over the country,' one 
dollar eight cents per bushel, nearly sixty pounds weight ; 
good beef, pork, and mutton, at two and three cents per pound. 
You would be astonished to witness the profusion of the best 
and richest articles of food on the tables of the log-cabins in 
the woods of the west." — Ertract of a Letter from H. C. 
fFriffht, Ocf. 31. 

BlOOTEY AND loXORANCE OP THE UMVEItSrrT OF CaNDBIDGE. 

—This university has petitioned for the continuance of the 
disabilities of the Jews. Doe* not this unirci'aily want rrfui'm-^ 
ing f Is it not shocking to think that half of those who are to 
preach the national religion from the state pulpits are to be 
educated in this school which thus shows itself so far behind 
the ngc T Is that religion thus preached likely to be Chris- 
tianity t The religion of love, of liberality, and progi-ess? Is 
it not equally shocking to think that half of our aristocracy, 
those who are to make our laws, and administer them as magis- 
trates all over the eountiy, and to exercise a gieat influence 
through their station and property, are to pass through this 
old monkish institution, and bo leavened with it^ spin.? These 
things should be looked to. 

IIt'DDr.u.opiKi.1) Femai.': Edvcaiionai. Ixstiti'tb. — The firat 
ioiree in celehralioii of this ndoiirnble institution, for the im- 
provcmriit of iheyouug women of lIuddct«Geld,WR4 held on 
the eveoinff of Monday, the 1 6th Novejnber. Between six 
and seven hundred itersona, chiefly young women, were 
present, and after tea, many excellent speeches were de- 
liTercd. The speakers were—Mr. Mallinsou, chainnan ; the 



Bev. J. Glendinning, Dr. Smfles, Mr. £. B«oe8,jao.,tlic 
BeT. Mr. Maodouald, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Batley, the Ber. Mr. 
Jnmock, and Mr. J. P. Doon. The report, whieh was of a 
highly interesting eharacter, was readby Mr. W. P. Eostand. 
We sincerely trust that this appeal will be geiienuy re- 
sponded to by the hetter classes of Haddenfleld, and more- 
over, that the admtrahle example set in the establishment 
of the institotion, will be imitated by the sononnding towns. 
The lamentable state of ignorance in which the women 
of the manufaciuring towns have been left by the friends of 
religion and education, is anything but creditable to them. 
Dr. Smiles stated that marc than ttto-thirds of all the women 
married in Uuddersfield, in I8l4, could not sign tlietr own 
names at marriage ; and in the neighbouring town of Halifax, 
more than three-fottrths were in the same state as regarded the 
simplest elementary iustniclion. This, in the very centre of 
the district, where the efficiency of the voluntary system for 
the education of the people has been most strictly contended 
for, is a very sad and deplorable fact. And while such is the 
proportion of the women iu Tlu.ldcrsfield, who cannot write 
their names at marriage, it appears that only one-tbiid of 
the men axe iu the same predicament, showing tliat their ele- 
mentary education has been cun&iderably better cared for. 
Onlff one-third ! Is not this too a sad fact ? But let us hope 
for better things . The bill recently enacted for the edncariou 
of the children labouring in factories — which is vinnrUy 
a coraj|)ulsory law, the obligations of which happily c^not 
be avoided, will ere long tell with good effect on the facionr 
population ; and we shall have them growing up a much 
better educated people, so far at least as elementarr in- 
struction is concerned. But still the painful foct remains, 
that more than one-half of the women of the present eene- 
ration in the factory towns, are utterly uneducated, and not 
in possessiou of even that small amount of instruction which 
the mere mechanical art of writing indicates. This is the 
fact that educationists have to oonteud with ; this is the 
amount of deficiency which they have to meet; and if the 
energetic friends of education in the manufacturing towns 
set themselves to work in the same good earnest that the 
philanthropic men and women of Huddersfleld have done, 
we cannot doubt thst the results will be of Uie most bene- 
ficent and happy description . 

To C OB BEsroM DENTS. — We continue to receive ktters 
regarding the plan proposed by the West Orchard Mutual 
Improvement Society, for carrying on discussions through 
the Post-ofilcc. In publishing the original proposal we bad 
no intention of making our journal the medium of such 
correspondence. Bcaders should recollect that the PoU- 
office is the tncdhimy and those wishing to correspond, must 
open up that correspondence for themselves ; our space is too 
fully occupied. 

>Ve moy as well add here, thnt persons applying to us for 
private information ou any subject, must send their proper 
names and addresses at full ; we cannot answer through the 
journal, and in all ca&es a titanip must be enclosed. 
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PaiMTKo for the Proprietor by Wiluam Lo^*arr, of 16, South 
Row, New Boad, in the Parish of St. Paneras, County of 
Middlesex, and published by him at 171, (comer of Surrey 
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EMERSON'S LECTUBES. 
(From OUT Manchester Coerespondent.) 

Do any of your readers care to have the desultory 
impressions made upon an individual mind by three of 
Emerson's lectures, delivered at the Manchester Athe- 
naeum? 

Perhaps it may be desirable to state, thai Smexaon is 
now engaged in giving two courses of lectures in Man- 
chester. One course at the Mechanics' Institution, on 
a variety of subjects, which are much simpler (I 
imagine) in diction, than that ** On Men representative 
of Great Ideas," which he is dcliTenng at the Athe- 
naeum. 

The first lecture of this latter coune I did not hear, 
but it was highly appreciated by Uie majority of a 
very numerous audience. The consequence of this 
appreciation was to be perceived on entering the Athe- 
nocum on the second night ; for, althou^ we were 
there ten minutes or so before the doors weie opened, 
we had quietly to wait among the crowd, three flights 
of stairs from the lecture-room door ; and, when that 
was opened, to press upwards as best we mi^t. The 
subject of that evening's lecture was, ' * Swcdenborg the 
Mystic." 

In due time Emerson made his appcsfsace, and took 
his stand under the glaring jet of gas« which leaves Oke 
lecturer's face completely in shadow. He is ikSbk end 
spare in figure, which probably makes him appear taUer 
than he really is ; but he must b« above tLe middle 
height. The features of his profile are prominent, and 
the caverns in which his eyes glow, are beantiAilIy 
shaped. The form of his head is good ; a pUe of fere- 
head, much covered with, hair, rests on his long, thin 
face. 

The tones of his voice are nssnl and American ; hut 
now and then they come ont with musical richness 
and depth; and, doubtless^ if he were a man who 
studied the arts of mere physical utterance, he might 
do great things, in a small way, with that capable and 
noble voice. As it is, his delivery » indifferent and 
careless, doing both the man and his words injustice, 
by dwelling on insignificant words, raising the voice in 
a peculiar and invariable manner at the end of every 
sentence, and sometimes absohtlcly stopping in the 
middle, to turn over a page or two^ and pernaps choose 
what to omit. What I distasted most was the wooden- 
ness of the face ; to be sure, I coold not see it well ; 
but it appeared to me, and to many others, never to 
lose its rigidityi its stoiclBm of expression. He read 
words of passionate admiration^-ef reprehension — of 
dissent, and of contempt, and his voice hardly varied ; 
his coimtenance still less. So much U>r outward husk. 

As I mean to tell you honestly my feelings, I must 
own that I was disappointed in the lecture. I know so 
little about Swedenborg, and that may be one thing ; 
but it struck me as a misty subject, treated in a misty 
manner. Some man near me gravely asked his neigh- 
bour if he did not think he could understand it better 
if they stood on their heads ? I cannot help attributing 
some of this disappointment and difficulty of compre- 
hension to the delivery, which so much mars the first 
effect ; for, on remembering some of the sentences 
which fell from Emerson, isolated from the rest of the 
lecture, (or else connected only by some gossamer link 
of association with the subject in his mind,) they seem 
now to me so instinct with thoughtful beauty, that I 
can take them as texts to think upon in my quiet 
hours. The lecture was like a golden mist arotmd a 
setting sun,— you perceived nothing but splendid 
words, without anything definite, at first j but, by-anj 



bye, one object after another came clear out to the 
patient vision, invested with a glory from the medium 
through which they had passed ; but that very medium 
made the whole obscure. 

It is most probable that these lectures will be some 
time given to the world in the shape of Essays ; for 
which purpose I think them far more fitted. Then we 
can ponder over each sentence (so fraught with mean* 
iog), at our leisure, and follow out the train of thought 
WBich it suggests, without fear of losing the next of the 
**arisni pearls at random strung;" or, perhaps I 
shonld ssjT, not strung at all, for the lectures are sin- 
gularly fingmcntary. It is most likely that you have 
seen sooia reports of them in newspapers, not fully 
given, for thst he has requested may not be the case ; 
and consequently they cannot do him justice to those 
who have not heard him ; while, to those who ha>e, 
they are very precious, as assisting the remembrance of 
so musk that was suggestive in the extreme. 

The ce«unencement of his lecture on Swedenborg 
was most bcautiftil ; but so rich in material for thought, 
that while I tried to realise the full meaning of his 
words, he had wandered far away into the m3r8tical 
thessies of Swedenborg, and my panting understanding 
, toiled afler him, in vain, through the rest of the even- 
ing, snd I came away bewildered and dazzled ; unable 
to clear up or arrange my recollections. He spoke 
most highly of Swedenborg, (or, so it seemed tome,) 
as a ' sublime genius," — " the strictest and faithfiilest 
idealist of all the modems," as "exerting a growing 
ftsoination over a class of the best and purest minds." 
And jret the Swedenborgians here are indignant, and 
are vindicating Swedenborg from the pulpit from Emer- 
son's sspsrsions ; the only one of which, that I can re- 
member, irss, that he was a mystic, — a point which 
I do noi tfckik the Swedenborgians can deny, and 
which Ehmtsmi appeared to appreciate as lofty reli- 
gious idealism. 

So much 9tM Ihs first lecture which I heard. 

The next wss on Montaigne, the Sceptic. 

I^ stairs were ss much and as early crowded ; the 
lectofs-room xmlhet leas so, but still well filled. He 
came OA the platfi>rm in the same simple, quiet, almost 
caretesi, and indifierent manner. But it grows upon 
one, does this independent unconsciousness of anything 
but the anttet in hsnd. 9o loss of time in bowing, 
hat instant coouMOcement, almost before the dapping 
(which he seemed not to hear), had subsided. It was 
a noble lecture. Thongh every sentence was (as before) 
loaded with meaning, I understood him throughout ; 
although still the connexion between the separate parta 
was oceaaioBally. iNit very obscure. He assumed the 
sceptic (froai Skenteia, to consider) to hold the balance, 
to stand midway betvreen the Idealist and the grossly 
praeticsl sua, wlw teeognizes nothing save through the 
senses. Of ^bia dnas he took Montaigne as the repre- 
sentative. He gave a most interesting account of the 
many reasons which had drawn his attention and his 
affection towards Montaigne — ^how one volume of Mon- 
taigne's Essavs had remained to him as a fragmentary 
legacy from his father's library, and how, when the 
boy Emerson grew into the man, he had delighted in 
obtaining the others — ^how a friend of his (Stirling, 
the author of Strafford and the Sexton's Daughter) had 
found out this point of sympathy with Emerson. The 
appreciation of Montaigne had been so strong in the 
English poet, that he made a pilgrimage to Montaigne's 
chateau, an account of which he had given in an article 
in the Westminster. How he had brought thence Mtm- 
taigno's favourite motto, yet visible on the walls of his 
turret-study, Que Scais-je ? " What know I for cer- 
tain ?" the question of all sceptics. How, finally, an 
old copy of Florio's translation of Montaigne bore an 
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autograph of Siakspere's 'on Um title-page — the only 
book we knew to have been in Shakapere's poaaesaion. 
Then came a short account (little more tkan dates) of 
Montaigne. And then he returned to the subject (the 
Sceptic), handling it as though he lored it, and making 
it reTorential from its eamestneas of search after truth; 
its cUngiBg te one central harmony, though all around 
might be whirl and discoid. 

Suddenly he cloeed his MS., and was off and away, 
while we were yet ponderiTig on the full meaning of his 
laet exquisite sentence. It is ourioua to trace back, 
and perceire how one's admiration and appreciation of 
him grows. His TotcOi his deiirery, his very careless- 
ness of his audience, and indi£ference as to whether 
they understood him or no, seem to become endeared 
to one, as forming pari of the individual Emerson, 
whose thoQghtftil pathway liee alone through the mental 
world. For he does lot remind me of Carlisle, to 
whom so many are fond of Hkening him. In form of 
sentence, in strange, quatnt, and often beautiful similes, 
in the completely new hght in which he views common- 
place things, he strikes me as more resembling Jean 
Paul. But the resemblance of Smerson to any one 
must spring from internal likeness : he is not one to 
condescend to catch tricks of manner or style from any 
other penon. 
• The lecture on Skakspere was still less attended than 
those precedrag, owing to the wetness of the evening ; 
but another lecturer would have been thankful for such 
an audience. I did not Uke Emerson's treatment of his 
subject so much as I had that of Montaigne. But really 
so much has been said and written about Shakspere, 

(Poor Alfred? Pyc's been pecking at him,) 

that I do think " our immortal bard" would be sorely 
puzzled at the enormous mass of criticism, commen- 
taries, essays, lectures, orations, and notes which have 
been written upon lus wurks, if ever be returned as a 
ghost to any public library. The principal idea which 
struck me as original in Emerson's lecture on Shak- 
spere was, that the pout was the great recipient not 
mer^y of all Nature's influences, but of all past expres- 
sion of idea, more than that he was the originator of 
new thought He wound up by saying, that universal 
as Shakfl^e is, he was not sausfying to the reflective 
mind, whose object of thought was the discovery of the 
answer to the great problem of life, the purpose of this, 
our world ; a problem which, evidently, besets Emer- 
son truly for an answer ; for he has referred to it in 
each lecture, and seems to think it may, and will yet, 
be answered by mortal man ; and that, in fact, Sweden- 
boig came nearer to it than any one else. 

Gb end my personal impressions of Emerson and his 
lectures, for I must not trench on meetings 'which may 
have occurred in private. The lociure which seems to 
have given the moat universal aati^ction (I may even 
use the word delight), was one delivered at the Me- 
chanics' Xnstiiutios, *' On Domestic Life;" so large a 
subject, on which we waadet jiio much aatray. 



THE FOLK OF NOETH FTALT. 

No. II. 

X HATB never put my foot in an Italian garden, 
without being tempted to cry, ** What would not a 
Scotchman or a Hollander make of this!" — so blessedly 
rich is Nature. The fruit and vegetable markets in the 
towns are gorgeous. called them, the other day 



Brobdignag jewellers' shops ; with their enormous 
gourde, capsicums, tomatos ; their grapes in clothes- 
baskets full ; their peaches, — the very plenty of whidi 
must strike a North of England man, who remembers 
a time when one was bought at a high price as a treat 
to be divided among four children — with their large and 
small green figs, and those purple, bloomy creatures, 
that look as if made to be painted, not eaten ! But, 
save in the last-mentioned fruit, which possibly requires 
less tending, or is less amenable to comparison than 
the others, quantity is more remarkable than quality. 
The careless and rich luxuriance in which the vine is 
let to grow, (think of going up to one's church-door, 
under a long trellice walk, from which, I dare say, 
every good man or woman may pull what they please ! ) 
may in some degree spoil that exquisiteness odT 
flavour I have met elsewhere — otU of gardens. The 
Northern Italians, too, make their wine disrcgardfiilly ; 
if not coarsely. I believe that some encouragement 
shown to a head viftner<m from Burgundy, Champagne 
or the Palatinate, might double ^e revenue of the 
estates which grow the grapes, by bringing out a finer 
Hqitor. But, so that the people have enough at home, 
they appear content, and not particularly troubled by 
dreams of a foreign market. Among my favourite 
lakes, the vine-people, or small farmers, strike me as a 
sunny, open-handed folk, as compared with the cross- 
grained, harsh peasants of the Rhlneland. We had a 
long talk, one morning, with a proprietor of land on the 
Lake of Gomo, whose account of his neighbours was 
very attractive. " They had few capital crimes," he 
Said ; *' very few thefts ; and were a truly good people," 
he continued, ** for any one to settle among." 
"^{Some will like to know that the same gentleman 
assured us, that what 'with silk, wine, com, and oil, the 
landed proprietor in the better parts of the Como district 
may count on a return of some 4| per cent, for his 
money. As I have unexpectedly got among figures, I 
may as well add, that the steamers on the lake (if I 
am to believe the same authority) return fifteen per 
cent., owing to the groat increase of traffic and inter- 
course. "Hiis last can hardly go on year after year — 
let the Austrians do their utmost to exclude and barri- 
cades—without light and mind coming in ; and, -with 
them, prosperity. The sluggish or self-conceited 
Farmer Goodenoughs (who has forgotten Miss Edge- 
worth's Farmer Soodcnough ?) must 3'ield every- 
where, or Steam and the Telegraph are not the con- 
jurors we take them to be ! 

A pretty illustration of the graceful cordiality which 
we have been just admiring, fell in our way, the other 
evening, on descending from the Monterone towarda 
Orta. How often shall I call up that gloiK-ing scene, to 
brighten our gloomy winter days ! How I wish I could 
paint It on the heart of every one imprisoned in dark 
Uum or doleful attic, as a possession, not as a matter of 
envy — the mountain-side, dotted with villag:es, each 
one marked out — ^made ^inral, 1 may say— -by its white 
church belfry ; the grand mountains in the background, 
with the icy shoulder of Monte Rosa seen above and far 
behind all the rest ; the Lake at our feet, of the deepest 
turquoise hue; and, in the midst, its small island, rock- 
ing under the weight of its picturesque buildings $ 
around us, a set of lanes, somewhat of the stoniest, but 
roofed by vine-trellices, with grand glossy chestnut- 
trees deepening the shade ;— and peasant houseti, so fes- 
tooned around with the golden maize, that painter and 
poet might forget the holes for windows and wretched 
door-places, as he strolled by them, under such an even- 
ing sun as favmured us. Passing between a vineyard 
and a slope, fringed with fruit-bearing trees, I was 
stnick by the sight of many peaches bestrewing the 
stones. I picked one up, and was hesitating whether 
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or not to use with it wayfarers' privilege (which here 
one may do), when three faces started out from over the 
wall aboTe my head ; — a real yision of brightness, 
though thev belonged to a hard-featured elderly man, 
a weather-browned woman, and a little black dog, who 
barked merrily, till his eyes seemed to flash fire. 
" Take it! — ^nay, take it !" cried the man, with a smile 
kind enough to warm a miser, and a voice to suit. I 
tried to reply something in return, but was overpowered 
by the pressing storm of cordiality and gladness, when 

came up, who could speak to his countryman 

more intelligibly than the awkward and shy English- 
man could do. "Tou have had a bad storm here!'* 

said . (There had been one but a few days 

before, of which the traces were sadly evident. ) " Yes ! " 
cried my friend, his face beaming none the less; ''the 
hail has ruined our vines for this year ; and our peaches, 
too; all. But it has left us our health." Had there 
been the faintest echo of cant in the tone, I would not 
have told the story. In a man of such a spirit, no less than 
his vineyard and olive-croft, and peach-orchard, think 
you not that there is a soil worth the cultivation? 

Were I to begin on the chapter of flower-gardening, I 
might never have done : — so entirely it seems to me 
(recollect I am not asserting — ^merely recording impres- 
sions) that every remark I have made is capable of being 
extended from the domain of the Useful to the Beau- 
tiful—from the Croft to the Pleasaunce. It would be 
stupid to ask for our own finely-kept lawns under such 
a sun — ^to look for gravel-waUcs, well bound together, 
where no gpravel is to be had; and where people are not 
so rich as our Buke of Devonshire, who on the occasion 
of a royal visit, laid down the paths in his parterre with 
pounded Derbyshire spar. But, in every pleasure- 
ground I have entered, the professedly highly-kept gar- 
den of the Isola Madre on the Lago Maggiore, and of the 
Bommariva villa, close to Cadenabbia, not forgotten — 
Nature seems to do the greatest half, and Han to prune 
and water, on Ladi/ Grace's principle — that is, soberly. 
To talk uf garden taste, too, would lead me too far into 
a comparison of the Italian Palace, with its form, its 
life, or its inmates, with the English country-house. 
There is something in the former, grand, stately ; and 
full of pleasant associations, befitting a land of romance 
or parade, rather than home-ei^oyment, — and your Gar- 
dener wears moustaches; but neither they nor his 
flower-beds are in neat trim. I have seen no such 
Keraniums as be-jewel Miss Mitford's garden. Count 
Borromeo, and the Princess Carlotta of Prussia to 
boot — ^arc very commoners in the article of roses, as 
compared ^ith Lady Qrenville : While as to mere flow- 
ers, I suspect that Mrs. Lawrence or Mrs. Marrvat, could 
out-buy and outvie the entire gardens of Italv from 
Como to Calabria ! and leave not a single prize lot ihe 
Borgheses, or Belgto Josos to win and wear. 

In these and I fear, too, more important matters, 
the motto " thus far shall thou go I'^ seems hitherto 
to have been accepted by the inbred slovenliness of 
the people ; preventing perfection, and rendering pro- 
gress a slow matter at best. Strange — to change our 
ground from garden to house — ^that a nation which has 
produced such shrewd calculators and such admirable 
mathematicians, — should seem, in the administration of 
certain details of daily life to want some of the most 
essential of the seven senses. There appears — for in- 
stance, among the Italians, so instinct with the love of 
sweet sounds, a moral impossibility of carrying throuf^ 
the smallest transaction without an amount of discord- 
ant fu9s, and riolence, which, till one becomes used to 
them, would justify the fear that Chaos was come again! 
With regard to noise, we English are too ex<|uisiteiy 
and fastidiously civilised, I am aware. The general 
*' Hash ! " in which we are taught to speak, leads to as 



general an inarticulateness and incorrectness in cor 
language — to become aware of which, a man need but 
attempt to report werbatim a conversation among well- 
taught persons ! — ^But — Silence save us 1 — my dear 
ItaUans think nothing well done, if it be not done in a 
whirlwind, and finished oflf with a clap of thunder. 
I doubt whether they do not make love, like the Aus- 
tralians in Hood's extravaganza, who proposed to the 
emigrant servant maid through speaking-trumpets ! 

Then the misery inflicted on every one's ol£u:tory 
nerves — even in mansions of the better class — becomes 
almost as mysterious as it is intolerable, in propor- 
tion as the world, generally, increases its super- 
stitions in favour of Soap, its dealinipi with Drains, 
and its belief in the beauty of The Broom ! — ^Tis no 
part of mine, when I go abroad to sneer or to sicken : 
because, alas I I know " where e'er I take mywalks" 
at home, how much there is to get over in England : 
what dismal noisomeness in our cellar dwellings : what 
contempt of cleanliness in courts and alleys where 
delicate children have to be nurtured ! But in Italy, it 
is the English who have been the reformers : it is the &ar 
of tourists, I fear, rather than an inbred sense of the grace 
of sweetness — which makes the Italian lay aside his 
"dolce far nienie" (in other words the "1 cannn be 
fashed," which so vexed the benevolent authoress of 
** Olenbumie") in favour of a crusade with Mop, Pail, 
and Pope's Head. Tou will see the oleander, the jes- 
samine, the tribe of " single and of double pinks," per- 
mitted, if not carefully encouraged, in the balconies of 
houses which, if entered, contain a smell " strongenough," 
as the Irish gentleman phrased it, " to hang one's hat 
on 1" — where the porous brick-floors were never visited 
by more than a few lazy drips of water, dropped from a 
jug, or disseminated from coffee-pot spout ! At the 
" Golden Lion" at Orta, where we slept, — one of the 
most delicious halting-places that ever wooed painter, — 
I had the landlady's own room : the little inn having 
been closely packed before our arrival. For Italy, the 
chamber was plentifully, and religiously, furai^ied. 
The bed— a high, wide, square edifice, like the stmc- 
tures which used so to amuse and puzzle me in the old 
inns at Venice — ^was clean, as I most thankfully recol- 
lect — and behind it, in orthodox row, were hans four 
blessed candles, streaked and crossed with red and 
green :— a couple of rosaries : as many glass receptacles 
for holy water — which had never been washed since 
the year " One Half" — and three or four tawdry sacred 
prints in coarsely -gilt frames. Hard by the bed stood 
the '* awmric" (as I believe the Scotch call the great 
linen press), groaning with drapery: not forgetting 
towels, more like a surgeon's bandage, in length and 
narrowness, than the main-aail a Christian man wants 
to dry himself withal — a table, a J^mBb — ^ wash- 
stand : a small ooggledy machine of iron, encrusted 
with the suds of a generation (capable too of just hold- 
ing a rather deep soup-plate half-full of water, without 
the latter tipping over) — and a chest of drawers. I 
opened one of these last, unwarily, wishing to find a re- 
treat for some of my few valuables. It was in use : some 
of the wardrobe of mine hostess being laid out there. 
Cobwebs were in two of the comers ! Of the floor, all 
the examples of "insect transformations," which the 
crevices of its brickwork contained. Civility forbid that 
I shonld speak ! Enough to say, that less dainty per- 
sons must have done as I did, — ascended the heists of 
the bed in slippers ; the very idea of bare foot tooching 
such a soil being not to be entertained for a sin^ 
moment ! If I wrote in the spirit of Matthew Bramble. 
1 could offer you yet more moving interiors, catalogued 
from life in the inn at Yercelli— in a hostel at Trascorre, 
where we halted for breakfast, on our way to Lovere ; 
and in the " Canone d'Oro " of the latter town, in Lady 
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KarvWortley Ifontagae's time, the Tunbridge of Lorn- 
bardy. But it needs not. Suffice it, however, to say, 
that the said ** golden Cannon," whilom vi palace^ — and 
the folk aver the very identical palace inhabited by the 
l&iglish PHneen — ^has no back-door. There is the door- 
way, it is true : leading from the open gallery, which 
runs rotmd the building out into a desolate Tiueyard, 
but it is guiltless of plank, or beam, or lock, or key, — and, 
for aught to be seen, without the slightest intention, 
past, present, or to come, of any such satisfactions and 
safeguards being added. This speaks well for the 
honesty of the Lake of Iseo people; abundantly in 
glory of their climate ; but (as wo thought in the case of 
Miss Sedgewick's American fi lend, whom that lady 
described as locking her cottage-door, by slicking a 
earring-knife into the lintel) a little, also-^does it not ? 
— of their slovenliness and savagery. 

And these are the hoii.-:es of entertainment for the 
Stranger, who may be supposed to desire superfluous 
comforts — not the homes of the People 1 *Tisno answer, 
assuredly, that brush and back-door are not wanted. 
When the legal functionary reproved a subordinate for 
time wasted over washing himself, bringing as knock- 
down precedent, " I do it in five minutes !" ** So does 
my dog Shock, my lord!" was the spirited answer. 
And ^hich speaker had the best of the debate ? The 
Nose of Italy must be educated, I do believe, without 
exaggeration, ere its body or mind be capable of healthy 
and continuous efforts. 

Attempts, however, are being made by a few enlight- 
ened and civiHsed persons to teach their countrymen a 
finer sense in these matters, and with some success. 
An anecdote is told of a missionary in the cause of 
cleanliness, who thought he was doing great things, 
when endeavouring to enlist a very high personage 
of Sardinia in behalf of sanitary reform. Judge of 
his hopefulness, on hearing that his Highness 

had said, " is an honest man, I firmly 

believe, but he has some very bad habits. He wathea 
hiMftet r The philanthropist on this calmly remarked, 
"I must begin at the other end of society I see." 
And beginnings, I am told, are evident in manyplaces : 
more especially in Piedmont and in Tuscany. The new 
houses are more delicately arranged than the old ones ; 
would I might add, better built. Lecturers connected 
with establishments, remotely analogous to Normal 
schools, are beginning to talk to the men, and, what is 
yet more important — to the women. Enlightenment is 
putting an end to some barbarities. The swaddlmg- 
un of poor babies, till they more resemble the cocoons 
of silkworms, than the offspring of reasonable beings, 
is giving way among other fettennents. 

I have before me the introductory discourse, deli' 
vered by a Professor Berti, at the Scuola di MetodOy in 
Casale, on topics somewhat larger and more general 
than the above, full of good sense in the matter, and 
eloquent in style. Too much so, perhaps, to suit our 
notions of what is solid and what is simple — they being, 
in good'part, identical. But my dear Italians must be the 
Arcadian, Delia Cruscan ; and when they come to the 
crowning grace of order in their houses, villages, and 
personal habits, they will, somehow or other, doubtless, 
give matters "a rhyme" and "a twirl," a flowing 
grace which we angular and more gothic Northerns 
never can reach ! 
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CHAPTEK X. 

They removed on the next day info comfortable 
lodgings once more, and Maberly soon paid them a visit, 
accompanied by his friend Scheffer, who was astonished 
at the talent which Emma displayed as a vocalist. 

*' We will, if you please," he said to her husband, 
" announce Mrs. Harding's dsinit at Drury Lane. ^ I 
have siifHcient influence with the manager, who, in- 
deed, will be too happy, to consult his own interest." 

"Are you serious, Scheffer ?" demanded Maberly, 
while Harding and bis wife regarded each other with 
astonishment. 

" Perfectly. In two months' time I will guarantee 
her success," replied the tenor. 

" Our days of suffering are sureljr ended," they ob- 
served to each other, when their visitors were gone. 

** Do you remember the day when you told me that 
you were not to teach Mr. Boldero any more ?" Emma 
askfid 

" I'do," he replied. "What of it ?" 

" Have yon forgotten what happened on that occa- 
sion ?" 

*' We quarrelled,--did we not ?" 

" I have yet to expiate a great sin that I committed 
on that day. Do you remember that I said to you, 
* Go out and get bread f Was not that unlike a wife, 
— ^unlike a woman?" 

" Ah, have you forgotten that I once could not eat 
bread without butter?" 

Harding worked steadfastly at his translation. But 
he allowed himself two hours in each day for the con- 
templation of the Beautiful in Haberly*s atelier, or he 
accompanied his friend to the houses of other sculp- 
tors, and to public and private galleries of Art. He had 
recognised the true bread. He was a Breadfinder in 
the highest sense. 

" But am I still a dweller in Utopia, — a denizen of 
Cloud-land ?" he asked himself. " How shall the peo- 
ple, the masses, attain to, and become the poseessors of, 
other than the literal bread, — Chappy if they can, at all 
seasons, possess that 7 They have to fight the daily 
fight in the ranks from which I have just escaped, — ^in 
which I, too, have been a conscript. They eat the 
morning's breakfast, not knowing, too frequently, 
where the next day's dinner shall be found. Or, say, 
that constant work secures them the due return of 
large appetites and ready meals, they have usually 
families that they must also feed and clothe and lodge. 
They mutt live, even when they are most fortunate, on 
the quite literal bread. Is then the highest aliment, 
the pabulum of the soul, denied to the majority ?" 

*' Go you, and study the Beautiful," was the sculp- 
tor's reply to such remarks as this. " Schiller's con- 
tribution to the stirring events that convulsed Europe 
in his day, was his Aesthetic Letters." 

Aristophanes was at length translated, and the version 
was submitted by the publisher to the criticism of an 
eminent scholar, who pronounced it nearly faultless. For 
his labour, Harding received eighty pound?. Scheffer 
came to tell Emma that the manager had fixed the day 
for her debut. The same night she was stricken by the 
cholera, which had crossed the Channel, and ma& its 
dread appearance in London. 

On all sj4es. Alarm. People lived in daily awe of !:• 
fection. Undertakers and mutes were early astir. 
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These, and the doctors, apothecaries, hospital nurses, 
parsons, and sextons, handled some money before the 
pestilence abated. It was rifest on the river banks, and 
in the haunts of squalor, where the poor dwelt. But 
fresh from the presence of noisome poverty, it made 
sudden inroad in my lady's chamber, leaving the con- 
tact of a beggar's flesh to twitch the features of a 
countess. Trade, commerce, amusement, went on as 
usual; and people, as before, bargained, haggled, 
cheated, and were forsworn. Compared with the viru- 
lence which it had exhibited on the Continent, the 
scoorge, it is true, was mild, and the danger less immi- 
nent than Apprehension had foretold. But it was still 
terrifying and mysterious, and while men sinned they 
had the grace to shudder. Tet, as the coffin of his 
neighbour passed his door on its way to burial, the 
tradesman recommended worthless goods, and dropped 
into the till the defrauded customer's money. 

Maberly, the sculptor, was one of the first victims. 
He was attacked in the morning, and died at dusk. 
The servant of the elder Harding was stricken at an 
earlv period, and dismissed by the trembling usurer to 
the hospital, with a precipitation that expressed more, 
for his alarm than for his humanity. M. Jean Masson, 
in his terror, sent for the doctor five or six times a-day, 
until the latter refused to attend his summons. Having 
persuaded himself that tobacco was a good disinfect- 
ment, he smoked two cigars at one time, and at his 
elbow, kept relays ready for consumption. 

Emma Harding's fate was uncertain. Medical assist- 
ance had been promptly rendered, and there was room 
left for hope, and cause for despair also. Harding con- 
signed the children to a nurse's charge, and never once 
quitted her apartment. But, at length, favourable 
svmptoms were manifested, and the doctor told him 
that she was saved. It was night, and near midnight, 
when the oracle uttered the good tidings, and Harding, 
unable to contaia himself within the house, left her to 
the care of a hired attendant, and plunged into the 
streets, as was his wont when influenced by emotion, 
either of grief or joy. He did not know that Maberly 
was dead, and was only withheld by the lateness of the 
hour, from rushing to his dwelling to bid him partici- 
pate in his happiness. 

His father was alone in the house at Finsbury. The 

Sestilence had filled him with dismay. The post of the 
omestic who was despatched to the hospital was still va- 
cant. Fearful of contagion, the usurer shunned the society 
of every human being, and did not leave the house. He 
answered every summons at the door, except those given 
by beggars and hawkers, but invited no one to cross 
the threshold. 

On the same night that his son's wife passed the crisis 
of the disease in Wety and began to amend, he sat in 
the room, where he transacted business, with a large 
tin -box before him, from which he drew in succession 
many folded sheets of parchment, many promissory 
notes, and bills payable on demand, — many letters, su- 
perscribed ** Private and confidential." He read, he 
reflected, ho made calculations, he rose and paced the 
room, then resumed his seat, and read and calculated 
afresh. If it were all credible as words could make it, 
— with the law to bind, he was worth Twelve Thousand 
Pounds— no more, though he had sold hie soul for it.^' 
He replaced in the box its miscellaneous contents, 
locked it, deposited it in the chest from which he had 
taken it, and locked that also. Then he took the can* 
die, quitted the room, and ascended the stairs, slowly, 
for he was still thoughtful, on his way to rest. He 
stumbled as he entered his apartment, dropped the can- 
dlestick, and extinguished Uie liglit. But the moon- 
light filled the room, and he could see every object it 
contained. He cuuld undress himself without the aid 



of a candle. The hour was somewhat early for repose, 
for it struck nine as he deposited his head upon his pil- 
low. He soon fell asleep, however, bat speedily mwcJce. 
suffering excruciating pain. His lirabs, too, wnpre pow- 
erless, aad he made several ineffectual attempts to leave 
the bed before his feet touched the floor. Unable t<> 
stand, he sank in a heap by the bed-side. No one wa« 
near to succour, or procure succour. He was alone, a 
feeble old man stricken by the pestilence. 

Worth, if it were all credible as words conld make it, 
with ihe law to bind, Twelve Thousand Pounds — ou 
more, though he had sold his soul for it. 

He still remained where he had fallen, a confused 
heap of tortured flesh and quivering limbs, tinahie to 
contend with the malignity of the gripe which held 
him. If his wife had lived — ^he had maltreated her in 
life, beaten her, and crushed her spirit — she would havr 
been useful now. He knew that Death was on him, 
and that there was no escape ; but if his son had be<»n 
dutiful and obedient, he would not have been left to die 
this untended dog's death. 

The clock struck One. He had been stricken nvariy 
four hours. Ha ! the pain was less acute, and he felt 
stronger. By a terrible effort, he reached the window, 
and raised it. His earnest gaxe swept the street for a 
chance straggler, whom he would pray, in God's name, 
to fetch medical aid, and help to batter down the barred 
street-door. Along the opposite pavement, with slow 
footsteps, with eyes averted from the house, a kuonn 
being passed, — his son. He recognised hiin in the 
bright moonlight, and fell back with a shudder, — oo 
cry for assistance uttered. He was dead. 

Worth, if it were all credible as words could make it, 
with the law to bind, Twelve Thousand Pounds. No 
more, though he had sold his soul for it. 

The house was forcibly entered, two days afterwmids, 
by an intimate friend of the deceased ; and, on the same 
afternoon, William Harding was apprised of the ' loss he 
had sustained.' He repaired to Finsbury inunediately, 
but made a slight deviatimi from the direct route, that 
he might pass the house in which Maberly had resided. 
The poor sculptor had been buried on the previovs day, 
and Harding had followed all that remained of a true 
friend to the untimely grave. Deaths from the nsita- 
tion of the scourge were now becoming numerous, ssd 
gloom and awe were general. He had to pass a paro- 
chial workhouse, a<yoining which was a large space of 
ground that had been cleared for building purposes. A 
crowd was collected around this spot, and a noisome 
stench, as of smouldering flannel, burdened the atmo- 
sphere. Of a by-stander Harding inquired what was 
going on. 

" They are burning the blankets that the cholera 
patients have died in," was the answer. 

'' Ugh, ugh, such waste !" cried an old woman. ** I 
was cold, lost winter, I was ; and I shall be cold again. 
I could have washed the plague out o' them blankets, I 
could." 
. Harding hurried onwards, and stood before the house 
which the sculptor had inhabited. Already his fnmds 
were stripping the rooms of all they contained. Busts. 
groups, statues, medallions, were being borne away. 
Harding felt that he must choke if he remained, and he 
dashed forward towards Finsbuiy. At the door ol' the 
old dwelling, which he had not entered for two yff>ars, 
a man, of unprepossessing appearance, was standing. 
The door was open, and this man occupied the thrt*9- 
hold. 

'** Mr. ?" said Harding, wondering what his 

business was. 

** Weeman," was the reply. " My name is Weeman. 
Yours ?"— 

" I am the son of the deceased." 
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He had hoard his father speak of this mtm, but he 
a d never before encountered him. Ho was, also, a 
money-lender, and perhaps the most unfavourable spe- 
cimen of his class. 

" Yon are too late, Mr. Harding, if yon wanted to 
see the corpse," he obaenred, without moving from the 
threshold, " We have screwed him down. An ugly 
sight — a Tery ugly sight.*' 

'* I shoold have liked to have seen his face once 
more," remarked Harding, attempting to «iter the 
house. 

** It may be as well, perhaps, if you don't go in," 
■aid Weeman, who had no intention of moving. ** Things 
are all at sixes and sevens ; and, till the Will is read, 

and it is known who's to inherit " 

Are you sure that there i§ a Will ?" interrupted 
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Harding. ** Because, if there should not be one 

'* You would be the heir, you mean to say ? Tes ; 
but my old friend was the least likely man of any, I 
know, to die without a Will. I am pretty sure that 
there is a WUi." 
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Perhaps ; but that will not prevent my entering. 
Oh, if you insist upon it, certainly not." 

He gave up his position as he spoke, and offered no 
further obstacle to the young man's purpose. But he 
followed him, from room to room, with an air of inso- 
lent vulgarity, and narrowly watched his movements. 
Harding selected from a bookcase some vohimes that 
belonged to him. 

"That's out of order," interposed Weeman. "I can't 
allow that You musn't remove anything, '-not the 
stump of an old pen, — ^I assure you." 

'*Mr. Weeman," said Harding, "what company 
have you on the premises t I hear voicea ?" 

*' I have placed two men in poesesaion till the fiine* 
ral is over," was Weeman's reply. 

" On whose authority ?" 

" On my own, Mr. Harding,— on my own. 

" And by mine they will leave the house ; and you 
will leave it." 

" That is good, — ^that is. You are disinherited ; do 
you know that t You have no title to command here, 
Mr. Harding." 

•* Will you leave the house ?" 

" I have seen the Will ! " cried Weeman, in a tower- 
ing passion. " I have read every word of it, and I tell 
on that you are disinherited, — that you are a beggar, 
ir, — a beggar ; and that I shall send you to prison, if 
you don't pay me two hundred and fifly pounds, prin- 
cipal and interest of a loan advanced two years ago, on 
a Post Obit. / inherit, I do. Oh, I will make you feel 
that." 

" Once more, will you quit the house ?" 

" I tell you that I have seen the Will — 

" Will you quit the house ?" 
It is my house. I inherit" 
Will you leave the house ?" 

" I will take the law of you for this, Mr. Harding, I 
will. But you shall have your way ; only, mind you 
don't steal anything ; not an old stump " 

Harding was very violent when excited. If Weeman 
had not escaped into the street, he would have sus- 
tained an ugly assault. The men whom he had placed 
" in possession " followed him, and the son was left in 
the house alone with his father's corpse. He wrote a 
note to his wife, explanatory of his absence, and de- 
spatched it by the waterman of a neighbouring cab- 
stand. Always avoiding the room where the corpse 
lay, he entered the other apartments, and took note of 
all that they contained. The chamber that he had 
occupied as a child, and as a youth, even to the verge 
of manhood, remained precisely as he had left it. The 
bed, probably, had not been occupied since it had re- 
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ceived him on the last night — how well he remembered 
it ! — that he had slept under that roof. 

It had grown perfectly dark, and he had lighted a 
candle, when a uint, tremulous knock came to the 
street-door. Thinking that there might be a messenger 
from his wife outside, he answered the summons, the 
applicant was the servant that his father had scut to 
the hospital. 

" What, Mister William, you here ?" said the asto- 
nished woman. " Something's wrong with master Hum. 
Is he dead. £h?" 

Her eyes gleamed joyfully in anticipation of a reply 
in the affirmative. 

" Come in/' said Harding. " Don't stand in the 
street" 

" But is he dead, though ?" she asked again, as she 
crossed the threshold. " Do tell us. Mister William. 

" He is," replied Harding. " You seem glad. 
Tizzy." 

** Saving your presence, I am," she said, rubbing 
her hands gleefully. " I've had it too, and ht sent me 
to Bartlemy's, as If I was a scrubby dog, for all the 
years that I have been with him, and you was'nt out of 
petticoats, Mister William. Well, well, I'm safe over 
it; the doctor said so, and he's caught it. Ha! 
ha! hal" 

She restrained her too evident delight, when she saw 
that it was displeasing to Harding, and contented her- 
self with learning from him what had taken place, and • 
how, and ail about it. 

"Has that man Weeman been here?" was one of 
her first questions. 

Harding nodded. They were in the room where was 
the desk which contained the tin box. 
"When's the burying to come off?" she next asked. 
*' To-morrow." 

" And is he coming — Weeman ? Don't let him. 
Mister William. I tell ye what He's got it all. I 
know it. I was listening at the keyhole when the Will 
was making, and," she continued, approaching her 
companion, to whisper — ^was it lest the dead should 
hear ?— " / know whev the WIU U kepi /—there 
now." 

" You do. Tizzy ?" said the young man, starting. 
Guard him, all Good Influences. 

" It's not in there," slie proceeded, pointing to the 
desk. There's all sorts of old skins and parchments 
there, but the Will is not among 'em." 

Harding passed his hand before his eyes, as if he 
would dispel a vision. 

"It's up stairs, in Ait room," the woman continued. 
"Let's come along and make an end of it We shall 
find the key of the drawer in his pocket. No, no, that 
Weeman shan't have it to say that you didn't get a 
shilling. It's yours, all of it, by right and reason." 
"In his room, where the— the body is ?" stammered 

Harding. 
" You, you a'nt afraid of corpses, Mister William ?" 
«N — no, Tizzy ; but we must not think of this." 
" Why ? 'Tis all yours, by right and reason! ' ' 
" It would be felony to destroy a Will. I won't hear 
another word. Leave me. Tizzy ; leave me," 

He spoke sternly, and the woman went mumbling 
out of the room. He sat, thoughtfully, in a chair for a 
long time. Will he ever forget the temptation of that 
night ? Never, though he should live a thousand years. 
Weeman, as his father's heir, and, therefore, the inhe- 
ritor of the Post Obit, on which, two years ago, he had 
borrowed fifty poun<i8 of his father, would hare power 
to incarcerate him,— and as the infamous law of arrest 
then stood, he could order his detention on the morrow, 
when the Will was read ! To open the bureau which 
contained it,— to kindle a fire in the kitchen-grate 
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and consume it to asheg, and to bury those ashes 
deep beneath the garden-mould, would be the work of 
ten minutes. Though twenty witnesses could swear to 
its making, who could say that the testator had not al- 
tered his mind before his death, and, with his own 
hands, destroyed it ? 

But not for such a fall had he studied the Beautiful, 
which is also the Divine, and striven after inward Har- 
mony. The Good Influence preserved him. 

He followed the corpse to its resting-place in Bunhill 
Fields, and returned to the house to hear the Will read. 
He did not once dream of escaping and hiding himself. 
Weeman was the heir. The usurer had bequeathed to 
the usurer. Two hours afterwards he was a prisoner 
in the Fleet. 

{To be continued.) 



PREE-TBADE BECOLLECTIONS. 

By John Bowrino, LL.D., M.P. 

No. IX. 

QT7AILANTINES. 

In 1834, when the plague broke out at Alexandria in 
its most violent form, an attempt was made to extend the 
quarantine system, and the Board of Health endeavoured 
to prevent any communication with the houses in which 
the malady raged. They tried the device of separating 
the healthy from the plague-smitten, and confined the 
latter to one locality. The consequences were frightful. 
The plague pursued its ravages with accumulating hor- 
rors. Every attempt tp imprison the sufferers in the 
same spot aggravated the intensity of the malady and 
increased its mortal power. The Pacha was at last per- 
suaded to interfere — to direct that houses and districts 
where the plague was most destructive, should no longer 
be isolated, — in a word, that the plague should be dif- 
fused, instead of concentrated. Its diffusion immedi- 
ately diminished its violence. The air was relieved of 
a' portion of its pestilential miasmata — or, rather, those 
miasmata were spread over a yvidcT space. Had the 
quarantine system been persevered in, — had flame 
been added to flame, and pestilence to pestilence, — the 
whole population would probably ha^e perished ; and 
I am persuaded thousands were sticrlliced in the 
attempt to give to the quarantine theories a practical 
and extensive application. Infractions uf the quaran- 
tine even in Eg>'pt, under European management, are 
of constant cccurrence. I have known a European 
fonctionaiy to discover that a friend seated at his ovrn 
table had violated the quarantine laws, and on the dis- 
covery sending off his guest to lazzaret imprisonment. 
I haYe heard men boast of the facility with which the 
officials of the Board of Health were bribed and 
cheated. We have it in parliamentary records, that 
when it suited our Consuls in Syria to suspend the 
quarnntine laws, for military or political objects, they 
did not hesitate to do so. We know that in compli- 
ment to a Turkish Pacha, even in our own Island of 
Malta, which professes to exhibit a perfect example of 
what sanitary regulations ought to be, — ^we know that 
the quarantine regulations were set at nought, in order 
to provide amusement for the Pacha's son. In truth 
the whole system is one of chaotic absurdity, based 
upon old women's tales and childish fables, supported 
by an alliance between pecuniary interests, slavish 
prejudice, and blameworthy inertness. In another 
generation the stories of the manner in which the plague 



was communicated will be classed with the myths and 
legends, the records of ghosts and ghouls, the histories 
of fairies and pixies, — in a word, with the nibbuih 
which credulity has gathered together, and which igno- 
rance alone contemplates with reverence or awe. 

Plague stories ! Yohunes might be fiUed with them, 
each more absurd than the rest. One man will tell you 
that it appeared at Thebes, on the dinnterment of a 
Mummy, buried 8,500 years ago, and that the person 
attacked had been engaged in unrolling the bandages. 
Another will aver, that on the opening of a snuff-box 
belonging to a person who died years before, a bit of 
cotton thread adhered to the finger of the opener, and 
that the plague entered his nostrils on his taking a 
pinch of snuff. A third will vouch that the plague had 
entered a dwelling down the string of a late, which 
had been touched by a pigeon coming firom an infected 
quarter. In Hungary I was assured that the Taika 
inoculated pigs with the plague virus, let them loose on 
the frontier, and so introduced the disease into Chris- 
tian lands. Kay, I have heard it averred, that the 
same practice existed by inoculating the fish which 
mount the Danube, and thus convey the plague from 
Bulgaria to Servia. Englishmen have been found to 
assert that the plague has made its way to a village in 
feathered seeds blown about by the winds. To this honr 
every letter from a plague countiyis purged and purified 
— passed through vinegar, smoked, and often made ille- 
gible by the process. Yet the French Academy of 
Medicine has lately declared that there is not one 
single authenticated fact on record, to prove that mer- 
chandise or garments have ever conveyed the plague. 
And it is well known in all the bazaars of the East, that 
tlie clothes of those who have died of the plague du not 
sell for one para less than the garments of the most 
healthy. It is notorious that cotton from plague coun- 
tries, having been shipped when the plague was com- 
mitting its most terrible ravages, arrives in enormous 
quantities, and is manipulate and manufactured in 
every part of industrial Europe. I made it my business, 
when travelling in the East, to investigate Uie strange 
accounts that were given me. It was my experience 
of the enormous amount of fraud and falsehood em- 
ployed to keep up the system, which first awakened 
my attention. For example, — and one example is but 
a specimen of thousands, — I was informed that a death 
had taken place from plague, in the house of a most 
respectable inhabitant of Alexandria. No such case is 
reported without some statement to explain the cause 
of the attack, and always to account for it on the con- 
tagious principle, — for on the maintenance of this prin- 
ciple the gains and the influence of the agents of sani- 
tary Boards depend. If the plague be not contagious, 
a Sanitary Board is as useless as such a board would 
be to prevent the spread of the toothache or the gout. 
How had the plague reached the dwelling and attacked 
the servant of the Alexandrian gentleman 7 The plague 
at this time was rife in the Arab part of the city ; and I 
was assured that the female servant who had been 
attacked, had been visiting a bazaar there. On inves- 
tigation, I found the story was untrue. She had been 
confined to the house for many weeks, and had not 
quitted her apartment. I was then assured that the 
sanitary ofllcer had been mistaken, and that it was nut 
the female servant herself, but the porter of the dwell- 
ing, who had been in the Arab quarter, and that he 
had communicated the plague to the woman. I pur- 
sued the investigation, and soon discovered that the 
porter had never had the plague, — ^that he had not been 
in the Arab quarter at all, — and moreover, had not seen 
the servant during her illness. On calling the function- 
ary to account for his misstatements, and telling him 
that the woman had had no communication, directly or 
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indirectly with the porter of the house where the 
plague existed, he protested that he had been mistaken 
as to the disease, — that the woman had not died of 
plague at all, — ^though in the original report he not only 
stated that she had died of plague, but mentioned the 
unmUtakeable marks of plague found upon the corpse, 
such as bubos and carbuncles, and other external and 
undoubted signs. Oriental eyidence ought always to 
be well weighed, but the oriental evidence which ema- 
nates from an interested source, is for the most part 
wholly unworthy of trust ; but of all evidence, that 
which ignorance and interest have combined to fur- 
nish, is superlatively worthless. 

There is happily no atmosphere so dense or clouded 
as not to be cleared by agitation. And, by the agita- 
tion of controversy, the quarantine question is now 
gradually relieved of the mists and darkness that sur- 
rounded it The horrible mask which has been so long 
worn, is half removed, and we are getting better 
acquainted with the features concealed behind it. But 
governments are compelled to act with precaution in 
this matter ; for the legislation of knowledge is to some 
extent controlled by that of ignorance. England could 
not abolish the quarantine laws, without exposing all 
vessels from England to exclusion from the ports of 
southern Europe. Successive and successful modifica- 
tions are no doubt preparing tho way for the final and 
total removal of the grievance. 

Austria has given an excellent example. Her influ- 
ence upon the Italian States, where attachment to the 
quarantine laws is — sad to say ! — a popular supersti- 
tion, will, there is reason to hope, be beneficially ex- 
erted. She has greatly reduced the duration of the 
quarantines on the Danube, and Orsova has ceased 
to be what it was a few years ago, the place of long 
arrest for travellers arriving from the East. Yet, even 
there, the absurdities of the system are most manifest. 
When travellers are conducted from the steamboat to 
the lazzaret, care is taken that they do not touch even 
a feather on the road. Other precautions are used, lest 
they should come in contact with any article deemed 
susceptible, — and feathers are particularly susceptible 
in the quarantine vocabulary. Yet the lazzaret is 
crowded with birds. Pigeons in great multitudes are 
constantly flying from the lazzaret to the river, — ^not to 
speak of the flocks of sparrows perpetually fluttering 
about : animals of all sorts — (hair and wool being, also, 
among the most susceptible materials) — dogs, cats, rats, 
and mice, are passing unmolested from the lazzaret to 
tho surrounding district. In truth, if there bo any 
foundation whatever for the theory that the plague can 
be conveyed by contact with the substances called sus- 
ceptible, no precautions can by any possibility prevent 
its conveyance. Isolation is absolutely and altogether 
impossible. As well might you attempt to blot out the 
sun, or to tear away a fixed star from heaven — to 
command the tide not to roll, or breezes to refrain from 
blowing. 

As to the miseries inflicted on the unfortunate sub- 
jects of the quarantine laws, they exist in every possible 
shape, which tyranny can inflict. Fines, imprison- 
ment, corporal sufiering, disease, death, — are all in 
their train of injuries. I remember seeing an Armenian 
gentleman come out of one of the lazzarets of Syra. 
His garments had been devoured by rats ; the place in 
which he had been confined had no roof to shelter him ; 
and he had been subjected to all sorts of extortions in 
the shape of fees or fines. Bedress was out of the 
question, and complaint during his imprisonment only 
added to the exactions. 

In our lazzaretssome alleviations exist. Malta is, on the 
whole, the least annoying of the Mediterranean quanui- 
tines. Yet even there it is humiliating to see British 



officials, giving eficct to regulations Aill of delusion, 
deception, and dishonesty. If it was a matter of wonder 
how soothsayers of old could ever meet without laugh- 
ing in one another's faces, still more it is to be marvelled 
at how the quarantine functionaries can do their work 
with grave visages : this must be the most difficult of 
their duties. It is however quite natural that the 
priests of Ephesus should cry out " Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians ! " Associate any scheme of absurdity 
with payment and recompense for its defence, and it 
will not want defenders — ^and in the proportion of the 
benefit those defenders receive will be the amount of 
their clamour and the intensity of their zeal. In one of 
his letters. Captain Basil Hall says : — 

" It is stated by some, that there are many families 
supported at Naples, Leghorn, Marseilles, and else- 
where, solely by Uie salaries derived from the quaran- 
tine, and paid for by the unfortunate ships forcibly sub- 
jected to its t3rranny. If this be true, as I really believe 
it is, I am convinced it would be money cheaply spent 
to pension ofi" every soul of these functionaries and Uieir 
children to the third and fourth generation ; for the de- 
lays, loss of markets, and the numerous other evils to 
commerce which attend the system — ^to say nothing of 
the intolerable personal annoyance, the absolute impri- 
sonment, the inquisitorial discipline, the smoking, and 
other mockeries, called, forsooth, purification, are of 
such number and extent as to render the whole utterly 
inconsistent with, and even quite repugnant to, the sen- 
timents of the age ; and I do earnestly hope, that by 
patience and perseverance, you will get it done away 
with. A very intelligent Maltese, high in office here, 
remarked drily enough to me the other day, * One of 
two things must happen, either the quarantine laws 
must be done away with, or the march of intellect 
must be stopped.' " 

It is satisfactory however to trace the gradual, and in 
this particular instance the rapid growth of sound opi- 
nion on the subject of the plague. In the year 1835, 
the results of the observations of the European phy- 
sicians settled in Egypt, who had had an opportunity of 
watching the awful ravages of the disease in that and 
the previous year, began to circulate throughout Eurojpe, 
and to furnish vduable materials for a re-consideration 
of the whole question. A numerical majority of the 
medical men of Prance who were settled in Cairo and 
Alexandria at that period, began by expressing doubts as 
to the commonly received theory of contagion, and soon 
came to the conclusion, supportedby masses of irresistible 
evidence, that the received theory was untenable and 
false. And when, in addition to their numbers, the pro- 
fessional and intellectual reputation of the doubters and 
deniers of the doctrines of contagion, was compared 
with that of the supporters of tlie quarantine laws, 
no'sody could deny for a moment, that the greatly pre- 
ponderating balance of medical authority in the East 
was arrayed against the contagionists. With the names 
of Clot Bey, Aubert, Roche, Rigaud, and other eminent 
Frenchmen — those of Dr. Laidlaw, Abbott, and many 
British medical settlers on the banks of the Kile, are 
associated in the honourable attempt to throw the light 
of knowledge and experience upon a question which 
had been long involved in the clouds and darkness of 
prejudice and ignorance, — that prejudice and ignorance 
being unfortunately bound together by the strong ties of 
personal pecuniary interest. Every new inquiry has 
tended happily to the same result. Our commissioner 
at Malta (Mr. Lewis) reported to the Government in 
1838 that— 

*' It is notorious the mode, or modes, in which plagne 
is communicated are very imperfectly known; and that 
some of the maxims, on which the most important qua- 
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rantlne regulations rest, are little more than gratuilous 
hypotheses." 

In 1841, Dr. Robinson, deputy-inspector of hospitals 
and serving -with the Briti* troops in SjTia, thus ex- 
presses himself in his official report to Oovemment on 
the plague : — 

" In reference to the contagions or non-contagious 
nature of this, at times, frightful disease, I beg to state 
that the result of all my experience leads me to believe 
that the disease originates in local causes, and that it is 
endemic in Syria and Egypt ; that it is not of a highly 
contagious nature j and that, if ever so at all, some 
other concurrent circumstances are necessary to render 
it so. Extreme and conclusive opinions on the doctrine 
of contagion are hardly warranted by the present state 
of our knowledge. My own firm conviction is, that the 
plague cannot be communicated from one person to 
another in a pure atmosphere, even by contact ; but I 
am not prepared to assert that, if plague-patients are 
crowded together hi confined and ill -ventilated apart- 
ments, infection will not be produced, just as happens 
in typhus fever." 

Mr. Brant, our consul at Erzeronm, writing about the 
same period respecting the then recent outbreak of the 
plague there, says — 

*' As far as my own experience goes, I have been led 
to doubt the contagious nature of the disease, as it 
showed itself here last summer ; or, if it were conta- 
giouB» it must have been in a very slight degree. I 
have had within the sphere of my observation many 
cases of the most complete and extensive contact, with- 
out the disease being communicated." 

Mr. Sandison also, our consul at Brussa, informs us 
that— 

" The cases are numerous in which persons escape 
the disease aAer contact with persons seized with it, 
even in its most malignant stage. There are frequent 
instances also of individuals being attacked by the 
plague, without being at all able to trace communica- 
tion vdih any infected person or substance." 

The most important step which has hitherto been 
taken for the investigation of the question, was that 
adopted in Paris, of which Dr. Milroy gives the follow- 
ing account : — 

" In August 1844, the Hoyal Academy of Medicine in 
France appointed a commission to examine all the va- 
ried questions connected with the plague and with qua- 
rantines. This commission was composed of the fol- 
lowing members — ^men, we may remark, of the highest 
professional and scientific attainments — MM. Adelon, 
Begin, Dubois (d'Amiens), Dupuy, Ferrus, Londe, Me- 
iier, Pariset, Poiseuille, Prus, and Royer-Collard. M. 
Ferrus was named the president, and M. Prus the secre- 
tary and reporter. The commissioners were engaged 
in their deliberations for upi^-ards of twelve months, 
and had every facility granted them by the French 
government, to render their inquiry as complete and as 
accurate as possible. At length, the report was drawn 
up and read at the sittings of the Academy, on the 6th, 
10th, 17th, and 24th of March and the 5th of May, of 
the present year. It is certainly a very elaborate and 
instructive work, replete with most valuable facU and 
data, which cannot fail to be truly acceptable to every 
inquirer upon the great questions under considcra- 
Uon." 

I know not that any thing need be added to strengthen 
the enlightened conclusions of the French commission. 
These conclusions — if they cannot be satisfactorily con- 
troverted or impugned, which I am persuaded they 
cannot be, must oring about the downfall of our qua- 
rantine code, and the introduction of another legislation 
— ^more in harmony with truth and knowledge. I leave 



them, and the const'quences which must result from 
them, to the consideration of those who have either 
formed an erroneous judgment, or no judgment, upon 
the subject of this paper. 
The committee report — 

1. That the plague is of spontaneous (not imported) 
origin in Egypt, Syria, Turkey, and several other coun- 
tries of Africa, Asia, and Europe. There are numerous 
examples in ancient and modem times of its indige- 
nous birth. The contagiouist theory is, that it can 
only be produced by contact — and upon this false posi- 
tion the whole ef the quarantine edifice is constructed. 

2. That— 

" In all countries where the spontaneous plague has 
been observed, its development may be reasonably at- 
tributed to certain determinate conditions acting upon 
a large portion of the inhabitants. The principal of 
these conditions are, residence upon marshy alluvial 
soils near the Mediterranean, or near certain rivers — as 
the Nile, Euphrates, and Danube ; the dwellings being 
low, crowded, and badly ventilat^ ; a warm moist at- 
mosphere ; the action of putrescent animal and Teg»?- 
table matters ; unwholesome and insufficient food, and 
great physical and moral wretchedness." 

This is an all -important conclusion. It points equally 
to the causes which tend to the spread of plague, and 
to the means of checking its progress. It shows that 
the plague-question in the East, is the typhus question 
of the West. It teaches the same lesson to legislatire 
and administrative authorities. Everywhere it will be 
found, that the amount of disease and of death is greatly 
influenced by the low circumstances and conditi<m of 
the sufferer. 

Dr. Aubert states — 

** The relative mortality in the different races, durinc; 
the great plague at Alexandria in 1836, is thus exhi- 
bited . — ^Negroes and Nubians lost 1,628, out of 1,800, 
or 84 per cent. ; Fellahs lost 367 out of 600, or 61 per 
cent. ; Arabs, not soldiers, lost 10,936 out of 20,000,. or 
66 per cent. 

" The Negroes, Nubians, and Arabs were all living in 
nearly the same hygienic conditions, and were all in 
free pratique. With respect to tli« other residents in 
Alexandria, he estimates that the Greeks lost 257 in 
1,800, or 14 per cent.; Jews, Armenians, and Copt« Kwt 
482 in 4,000, or 12 per cent. : Turks lost 678 in 6.000, 
or 11 per cent. ; Italians and others Irom the south of 
Europe lost 118 in 1.600, or 7 per cent. ; French, En- 
glish, Bussians, and Germans lost 62 in 1,000, or 6 p«*r 
cent. ;" showing how completely the amotmt of mor- 
tality was regulated by the social position of the diffej-- 
ent communities. 

3. " That to the existence in Eg3rpt of all the pro- 
ducing causes of the plague in Lower Egypt, the con- 
stant visitations of the plague are to be attributed — that 
in the earlier periods of its history Egypt was free fr«>m 
plague, and that it may again be freed by improving it$ 
sanitary condition. That neither in Syria, Turkey, nor 
Egypt, have such measures been taken as to afford any 
adequate remedy against future ravages of the disease. 
That Alners is now nearly as little exposed to the visi. 
tation of the plague, as are the northern cotintries of 
Europe— and that the sole means of extirpating the pes- 
tilence is by replacing the squalor and miseries of bar- 
barism with the comforts and improvements of cirilised 
Ufe. 

4. That in its common form the plague is endemic 
— ^in its more violent and destructive character, an epi- 
demic disease. The general opinion is, that in its en- 
demic shape it cannot be communicated — in its epi- 
demic form it may, but subject to the laws which regti- 
late other epidemics. 
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5, tbat it is tbtv ilouhcfe! whether the plflfae can 
be communicated bj inocuhtti<m. 

6. That " if it baa been proved that the existence of 
a pestilential constitution in a country, into which the 
pla|^e is imported, is necesarj for the transmissions 
aud ^ropogation of the disease, it seems nevertheless 
certain tliat imported plague Mill not exercise any great 
ravages, if it does not meet with, in the character of 
the climate, atmosphere, and population of the place, 
the conditions that are favourable for its development.** 

Otk this port of the subject the evidence of €3ot Bey 
is pttiticulariy valuable. It (pays : — 

" During the five months that the epidemic of 1835 
lasted. Km. Gaetani, Laeheze, Bulard, and myself at 
Cairo, MM. Buvigneau, Scisson, Perron, Fischer, at 
Abouz-Abel, and MM. Bigaud and Aubert, at Alexan- 
dria, visited the infected in the hospitals and in pri- 
vate houses. None of us took the least prophylactic 
precaution. "We were in immediate contact with the 
sick during all the stages of the disease. We received 
upon our clothes and upon our hands the matter that 
was rejected by vomiting, the blood of those who were 
bled, the pus irom the thousands of bubos which we 
passed whole hours in endeavouring to detect, in the 
Dodies of those who had just expired, the pathological 
alterations which had hftherto been so little attended 
to. The same researches were made with equal care at 
Alexandria. 

*' Br. Bigaud is the only one among us who fell a 
victim to the reigning epidemic. 

** It Is remarkable that many physicians, who scru- 
pulously avoided aR contact with the sick and with 
suspected objects, were attacked with the plague and 
died. Of this number are Drs. Mannucchi, Leopold 
and Lardoni.*' 

" 7. That the plague is not transmissible by tbe gar- 
ments of the infected out of the epidemic foci. 

" 8. That it is not transmissible by merchandise* 

*' 9. That it is not transmissible by contact with in- 
fected persons out of the epidemic foci ; and finally — 

"If it be true that a fixed and absolute term cannot 
be assigned to the incubation of the plague, it seems, 
nevertheless, to be clearly proved by well-established 
fac(s, that, at a distance from countries where it is 
endemic and beyond or away from epidemic foci, the 
disease has never broke out in persons who have been 
exposed to its influence afler an isolation of eight days. 
The few facts, which might be regarded as exceptional 
to this rule, are all susceptible of another interpre- 
tation." 

Now, as no vessel from a pligoe countty can reach 
o«r shores in so short a period as eight days, it is 
obvious that there is no ahadow of a reason for ex- 
ponag any auch vessel to an hoar's delay in discharging 
its cavgo, or kuiding its panengen. If, there ba disease 
on board, there should be bo lose of tame in removing 
the patient to a healthy locality ; if there be no disease, 
there is ao ground for a moment's detention 



ROUGE ET NOIR. 
Bv William Allinqham. 

[From an incideot ia " Tom Ccingle'a Log.*'] 

I. 

Tkb Slaver was burning, the Sea was a-fiame, 

And the Sunset was dimmed by the blase of the same ; 

" Of the Slaves," said the crew, " let us take two or 

three; 
" For the rest — let them b«ni, let them droVn— what 

care weF'* 

II. 

Then the crj often score, in that black vessel crammed 
Arose like the cry of ten score of the damned ; 
Chained fast, while the growling Flame fought with 

the Sea, 
Like Tiger with Lion, whose prey they should be. 

ni. 

Some tended their bonds with the strength of despair. 
And swam to the Boats ; but a fiercer was there 
Than the Sea or the Fire, and more cruel than they ; 
For Man took Death's side in the terrible fray. 

IV. 

A young negro Girl in the long-boat had place ; — 
Through the water, close by, rose a dark, well-known 

laee — ^ 
When she saw it, she cried out with joy like a child, 
And held down her hand to her lover, and smiled. 

V. 

A shot rang beside her ; — ^he sunk like a stone ; 
The waters were bloody, and she was alone : 
She stretched out her arms and sprung into the deep : 
In the grey gulphs of Ocean these two lovers sletp. 



TALES FBOM THE SWEDISH. 

Translated by Mary Howiti. 

Ko. II. 

TWO FRIENDS' COUNSEL. 

A Stoey tor TotJNO WivKS. 

" I shall never be happier than I now am, and 
nobody on earth can be!" exclaimed Helena, with 
real delight, and full of youthful gladness, when she 
foimd herself for the first time quietly at home in her 
own pretty house by the side of her Albert, after all 
the marriage festivities and visiting were over. 

These words, uttered by a young, lovely, And be- 
loved wife, who was really worth loving, might well 
sound delightftilly in the ean of the young married 
man, and find a charming response in his heart. He 
could not, indeed, say a word, for joy. He pressed his 
wife speechlessly to his breast, and a moment of silence, 
pure and heave^y as the stars in the firmament, suc- 
ceeded. After this the young, happy couple, began to 
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talk, to joke, and laugh merrily. Ah! they had hitherto 
had 80 little opportunity for so doing 1 They both of 
them belonged to the middle clasees of society, and it 
was not in the free unconstrained life of a country town 
that their love had sprung up and grown to its now 
blossoming state, but within the walls of the capital, 
where there is more of compulsion, etiquette, rules, and 
regulations, customs, and usages, which everybody 
must inevitably follow, than of stone and brickwork. 

The two young people had knoi^-n one another almost 
from their earliest cnildhood, but had scarcely ever 
until this very moment, been able, freely and uninter- 
ruptedly, to converse with each* other, and they now 
enjoyed, the happiness of their freedom more than two 
birds of the wood, which, after having been confined 
in a cage, from which they had escaped, now can fly 
about from tree to tree, seeking their own food, twit- 
tering and singing, meeting or separating to find com- 
panionship with other birds, or doing whatever they 
liked best. Besides their freedom, they also equally 
e^joved their solitude, and they both agreed that they 
would not at this moment be king and queen over a 
whole nation, if they must be subjected to the constant 
attendance of a gazing and listening court. 

*' Our kingdom is that of love and devotion to each 
other," said Albert; ** and our attendants are little in- 
visible genii, with bows and arrows, who flutter around 
us, and whisper to each other about a time when they 
shall become visible;" with that he pressed a kiss 
upon his wife's lips, and then again there occurred a 
blissful silence, and then again they laughed and 
talked. How Ughtly passed those first days of a hap- 
piness which seemed as though it never could become 
dimmed! 

All outward circumstances seemed to have contributed 
to fulfil their happiness. They belonged to the same class 
of society, and possessed the same set of ideas ; they 
had been brought up in the same opinions ; they were 
most accordant in age ; they were equally amiable, 
the one as the other ; equally beloved and envied ; they 
were neither rich nor poor ; but their property, of which 
the greater part was Albert's, when united, like their 
hearts, made together a whole which was by no means 
to be despised. Their relations on both sides were 
perfectly satisfied with the match, and, besides this, 
none of their relations had had anything to do in brings 
ing it about ; it had been entirely the work of the young 
couple themselves ; but still, for all that, they had as 
yet had but little time for intercourse witli each other. 

They had on both sides numerous relations ; brothers 
and sisters, cousins, aunts and uncles, and friends and 
acquaintances without number ; visiting, therefore, and 
the duties of society, had left them only brief moments 
in which they had been able to congratulate them- 
selves on being alone. Their glances had been in 
those days their best mode of intercourse, and what 
they knew about each other was mostly from third per- 
sons ; and what they heard was this: "He is an un- 
commonly agreeable, well-educated, clever, and excel- 
lent young man," was said of Albert ; and ** What a 
sweet, lovely, good, unpretending, kind, well-behaved, 
accomplished, and well brought-up girl is that Helena!" 
said they of her ; and that was all tJiey mutually know, 
because their own eyes had, for a long Ume at least, 
never said any thing else than that they loved each 
other with all the youthful fervour of afiection. 

Kow, however, they were united ; now they began 
to talk and think as much as they liked ; now they had 
reached that goal about which they had dreamed so 
often, and beyond which there was something more 
and still more. Now commenced, for the first time, 
confidence and unrestrained intercourse, and their 
opinions and reflections rushed like a foaming river 



over soul and heart to meet one another, and they felt 
the most'unspeakable happiness when they found tiiat 
these harmonised, and did not break into those diaao- 
nances which so often happen when a married couple 
have been brought up in a dissimular way, or have 
belonged to dififerent circlea or classes of aocicHy. 
There was, however, in this case, no danger of that 
kind ; for even if Albert's and Helena's ideas had 
varied a little on minor points, they agreed entirely on 
more important and greater subjects in all that give 
colouring and tone to life. 

And now, in the first place, they began to talk about 
how amiable, how agreeable, how excellent, some of 
their acquaintance, relations, and friends were; but 
how tiresome, disagreeable, and unbearable were others. 
They were nearly always of the same opinion in thiii 
comparison of their ideas ; and it not unfr«quently hap- 
pened that one of tbem exclaimed, especially when the 
other had let fall a disparaging remark respecting 
some third person, 

" Oh, really, do you think so ? That has been always 
my opinion, but I fancied that your taste was quite 
diflerent." "Yes!" the other would reply, "one 
must disguise one's feelings in this world ; one must 
put on such a mask sometimes, that even those one 
loves most cannot recognise one." And with that both 
of them agreed that now they were unspeakably happy, 
because now in this, as in every other respect, Uiey 
could throw aside the iron mask of disguise, and at 
least to each other, speak, think, and dream aloud. 
And, acting on this belief, the most perfect confidence 
existed between the yoimg couple, who all at once thus 
found the most glorious thing which life can oflfer — 
friendship in love. 

But it must not by any means be imagined that our 
young couple sat entirely at home, cooing like a pair 
of turtle-doves. "So; far firom that Albert was 
manager of some works, and had so much employment 
that he was compelled to spend the first part of every 
day away from home. Helena had a thouMnd of those 
small duties to attend to which society demands firom 
those who live in it ; she had to go and see her own 
dear and excellent parents ; and her father and mother- 
iu-law ; and to look in and see how the aunt was who 
was poorly ; and the cousin who was just going to be 
married, and who wanted a little advice ; and to whom 
she who was married, could give a little ; and, bendeet 
this, she had a world of little cares in her own new 
home, as well as that she was incessantly visited by 
relations, friends, and acquaintances ; so that Albert, 
when he camp home and found Helena alone, made a 
great leap, oiit of sheer delight, and Helena danced 
round or iftith him from the same feeling; becaoae, 
though friends and acquaintances were right good 
things in themselves, yet solitude with each other was 
best of all; and then they had a thousand commoni- 
cations to make to one another which alwavs foxniahed 
subjects for laughter and merriment throuf^ the rest of 
the dav ; — and let moralists say what they wiU, laujch- 
ter and merriment uphold love, — thac is our opinion. 

In the evening they often went out into company, 
and always took care not to be too much absorbed by 
one another there, that they might not be as ridiculous 
as some married people who are sparing enou^ of lovd 
at home, in order that they may parade it when othen 
can see. ^ 

" Ah !*" Helena would often say, when they came 
home from a ball, "how I should have liked to have 
danced a few times with you, as I used to do ! It 
would have been infinitely more entertaining than with 
those that I care nothing about ; but it waa better not, 
else they might have said that one of ua was jealous, or 
that we both were, or that we only wanted to ahow to 
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everybody how much wo thought of one another, or 
some other folly which one cannot gtie<s at." 

But it was precisely because the youn^ couple could 
not have as much of each other's sociciy as they them- 
selves desbed, that these moments for intercourse were 
so much desired by Uiem, and so delightful at the 
same time. Tliey had both of them, also, been brought 
up by excellent and pious parents, and had been 
taught from their childhood to go to church on the 
Sabbath, and there before the Most High to examine 
themselves and to offer up their prayers and praises ; 
now, therefore, they failed not of this duty, but spite of 
etiquette they sat by each other's side, and Albert, un- 
observed, held Helena's hand in his whilst their beloved 
minister poured forth his eloquent addresses, to the 
edification of all who heard him, and who treasured 
them in their hearts. Albert and Helena did so, indeed, 
and when some passage occurred in the discourse 
which particularly touched their yotmg hearts, they 
pressed each other's hand, and stole a glance of the 
most angelic purity from each other's eyes. 

One day they had listened to an excellent discourse, 
in which the preacher had shown that the rich man in 
his splendour, and the beggar in his rags, are both alike 
in the eye of God ; and that, in the great day of reckon- 
ing, the rich will have dearly to answer for the hard- 
ness, pride, and disdain with which they have looked 
down upon those who wander through life depressed 
by misery and vrant, but who, perhaps, on that day, 
may be placed far above them. 

" How beautiful !— how divine ! " said Helena to 
Albert, as thev left the chutph, " how full of kindness 
and pity one feels towards want and distress, and how 
mean one's own little pride and importance seems 
aAer hearing such a heart-touching discourse as this ;" 
and, so saying, she took Albert's arm, and they walked 
homeward. . 

" Turn a little to the left," whispered she, after they 
had gone a short distance ; *' I see an old schoolfellow 
of mine there to the right, whom I don't want to meet. 
She looks so shabby and wretched in that miserable 
old cloak and bonnet." 

" Is there any thing disreputable about her ?" in- 
quired Albert. 

"No, certainly not," replied Helma; but her 
mother, who is a widow, and had a little property, lost 
it all through a baukruptcy, and now they maintain 
themselves by needlework." 

"Ah! Helena," said Albert, "don't be displeased 
if I remind you of the beautiful discourse we have just 
heard." 

Without replying a single word to Albert's gentle re- 
mark, she pressed his arm to her heart, and drew lum 
with her exactly to that opposite right hand side which 
she had wished to avoid, and was quickly by the side of 
her old schoolfellow. 

'■ Good day, dear Anna," said she, and touched 
the poor young girl in the shabby cloak, so that she 
shoi^d turn round to her. 

Anna looked at her in astonishment. It was so long 
since any of her more fortunate schoolfellows had been 
willing to recognise her. She scarcely knew whether 
to trust her own eyes, when she saw Helena on the 
arm of her husband. Anna returned Helena's salu- 
tation with great embarressment and surprise, and not 
without a sigh for her poor bonnet and cloak, and 
walked on beside the young couple. 

" Dear Anna," said Helena, " your way home passes 
my new house ; it is not late, and your mother will not 
expect you so soon ; you shall now go with us, and see 
how comfortably my good Albert and I have got 
things." 
"Albert now pressed Helena's arm to his breast; 



but Anna thought " Ah, she only wants to show me 
all her grandeur !" She went with them, however, 
mechaxiically, partly out of a littlr curiosity, partly out 
of that want of independence which is so often the uu* 
fortunate consequence of extreme poverty, which 
makes Uie poor umcy that they are obliged to obey the 
rich. 

A hasty and unpleasant thought, not altogether unlike 
Anna's, passed through Albert's mind ; and he feared 
that possibly a little vanity might enter into Helena's 
invitation to the poor girl to accompany her to her 
handsome new home. At the door of the house, how- 
ever, he left them, under the pretence of a visit which 
he luid to make, but in reality to give Helena an oppor- 
tunity of showing in some way that wealth and avarice 
are not synonymous. 

" Look, Anna," said Helena, when thev had entered 
the house, " how nicely my kind, dear Albert has had 
every thing done for me. Look, how comfortable, 
and convenient all is, and how I have every thing hero 
which one can desire to make one's life comfortable 
and happy." 

"Yes! God knows that!" replied Anna, in that 
mournful tone which we should not err greatly in call- 
ing envious, and which the poverty-stricken observer of 
luxury and wealth almost always, fisxd very excusably, 
feel something of, " now," contiilUed the poor young 
woman, " here you can live like pearls and gold, and 
never once know what want is." 

"Ah Anna !" replied Helena, " you are umust both 
to my Albert and myself to think so. It is pre- 
cisely here in this warm, convenient, handsome, 
and, in every respect comfortable room, that we 
continually talk and think about the less fortunate 
than ourselves and grieve that we are not able to make 
them partakers with us, and that partly from one 
reason and partly from another, among which vanity, 
avarice, or egotism are not the least. You see, this is 
what we aclmowledge to one another with sorrow, and 
it may in some measure correct our fault ; but we soon 
fell into it again, and yet, as I hope, each time less 
deeuly than before." « . , v 

"Oh you are just the same good-hearted girl that 
you used to be at school." said Anna, bursting into tears, 
and she had a presentiment that her former playfellow 
had not only delayed her there to show her something 
of her abundance, but also to bestow a little of it upon 
herself; and Anna was so poor, and had been reduced 
so low, had striven both with hunger, want of clothing, 
and many another want, both for herself and her old 
mother, that all assumption, all pride was gone from 
her, and she was ready to receive, with gladness and 
gratitude, whatever the more fortunate friends of her 
childhood would bestow upon her. 

" How is your mother ? " asked Helena, who wished 
to make good use of the time they were alone toge- 
ther ; " She is still poorlv and infirm, and her income 
is lessened as I grieved to hear ; you have then some dif- 
ficulty, dear Anna, in getting the little matters which 
are necessary to dress and all that. Come now with 
me into my bedroom, and see how plentifuUy I have 
been furnished with all sorts of things for my mar- 
riage— yes, indeed, so many, that I never shall manage 
to wear them out before they are old-fashioned," and 
so saying, Helena took out from her wardrobe a very 
pretty cloak and a bonnet such as Anna mitfit show 
herself in anywhere ; and besides these, » dress or 
two, as weU as collars, handkerchiefs, and such like. 

Anna could not believe her own eyes ; she could 
scarcely thank her for these bountiful gifts I but He- 
Icna, who now heard Albert in the outer room, put aU 
the things together in haste, with some white manchet 
bread, confectionary, gingerbread, and audi like, m a 
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lar^ shawl, which she tied tofjether by the cor- 
ners. 

** Now my cook shall go with yon, and carry thi* for 
yon, because she is not wanted here, as we dine with 
papa and mamma to-day ; and now we will just lay the 
bundle aside, because I hear Albert coming.** 

Helena spoke in a whisper, and turned aside, for 
now Albert came in, and although she and Anna hur- 
ried away the bundle, still he saw it, though he pre- 
tended not to do so. Anna took her leave, and in con- 
sequence of Albert's presence was spared all the grate- 
ful thanks she would otherwise have given, and fol- 
lowed by the cook and the bundle, she took her leave ; 
and her grateful, tear-filled eyes as she departed, and 
Albert's silent embrace, when she was gone, made He- 
lena gay and happy the whole day. • 

Sometimes it happened that Helena detected little 
faults and weaknesses in Albert also, but not very often, 
for the sake of preserving happiness and unity, because 
while a woman can bear to be reminded a hundred 
times of her faults by the man she loves, he doee not 
like to be told even once of his, at least in a direct way, 
and therefore it is that woman makes use of tittle arts 
of cunning, and sets about it in little roundabout ways 
which are necessary for the preservation of a good \m- 
derstanding. 

In this manner passed the first autumn of Albert's 
and Helena's marriage ; so also the winter and spring; 
and when summer came, and all was glad and fall of 
increase, there was a prospect of increase also in the 
honsebold of ouryonng married pair. Albert was over- 
joyed at the thought ; in the estimation of both, nothing 
but a little lovely cliild, be it son or daughter, wa 
wanted to make their happiness perfect. 

Helena was uncommonly well all this tinie; not 
peevish and nervous as some are and others think tkey 
must be, in order to be interesting, but which, on the 
contrary, frequently is the occasion of the ftrat discords 
in the marriage harmony. There are few things 
which put a husband so out of humour as the nervous- 
ness and peevishness of a wife, especially when they 
are artificial, even if he do not suspect such a thing, for 
tlien they are most insufferable, because they court ob- 
servation, whilst those who really suffer, most fre- 
quently strain every nerve to endure it patiently and 
silently. (This last recipe we recommend to every- 
body, and to the married woman in particular.) It is 
true that if Helena, at any time, looked pale, or a little 
out of sorts, Albert was inconsolable ; and when, at 
length, she only left her home for a daily drive, he 
himself assisted her in and out of the carriage ; nor 
would anything during this time induce him to stay 
away fr'om home, after the hours which his business 
demanded. 

During this time, also, Albert and Helena enjoyed in 
a high degree a pleasure which, until now, they had 
never been able to afford themselves. In the long win- 
ter evenings he read unceasingly aloud to his young 
wife, and they were both delighted, — ^not, tt is true, 
with everything they read, because they had, both of 
them, very good judgment and pure taste, — ^but that 
they nearly always agreed in their praise or blame, in 
their likings or dialikings. 

" How beautifiil that is ! — how excellent !" Helena 
would exclaim sometimes, and Albert's assenting glance, 
without interrupting his reading, proved how entirely 
he was of her opinion. ** How stupid that is, — ^how 
poor and disgusting!" she would say at another time; 
aiid Albert had merely waited for these words from her 
lips before he threw tie book at the wall — always an 
irresistible impulse when one reads a bad book, and 
^hich explains the reason why bad books are just as 
much soiled, broken-backed, and dog-cared as good 



books which are much read. Far fVom throwing Det 
g&r an* at the wall, they read it through and talked it 
well over, but the great author of that work must par- 
don us ii we acknowledge that they, in the midst of 
their happiness and love, altogether condemned his 
book; and they could not conceive how the same 
master-hand who wrote, ** The Chapel," could paint 
such "a picture from life" as this was. Tet, what 
did it signify. There are very few who condemn the 
book from tne same cause as these two, namely, that 
they themselves were speaking proofs of its condem- 
nation. 

But now the great catastrophe approached which is 
to important in tne history of a new married life, — now 
she day was at hand which should give to Albert and 
Helena a son or a daughter. 



(Tb^fte eontinued.} 
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Oh nightingale, thou wert fbr golden Junes, 

Not for the gusts of March ! — oh not for strife 

With wind and tempest was thy Summer life, 

Mate of the sultry grasshopper whose times 

Of ecstacy leap faint up steaming noons. 

Keen in Ihcir gladness as the shnlling fife ; 

With smiles, not sighs, thy days should have been rife ; 

With quiet, calm as sleeps 'ncath har^'est moons ; 

Thee, Nature fashioned like the belted bee, 

lloamcr of sunshine ; fellow of the flowers, 

Biviiig up honied sweets for man, to see 

No touch of tears in all thy radiant hours ; 

Alas ! sweet singer, that tliou might'st not live, 

$unned in the gladness that thou cam'st to give ! 



Osborne Place, Kackheath. 



W. C. Bbnksxt. 



THB CLOUIX 

Thbouoh the heavens there floated one little cluud, 

The sole dark thing in the sky ; 
But the sunbeam touched it, and striught it flawed. 

Like the banner of PeaoQ ou high. 

No longer a soil or « dvrkeiuag 

To tSe 8iiBb«am thai gatJ^ it \^^(k ; 
Bui it floated an, lh« loneliest thing 

Hut WIS aeen i& air or eavth. 

1%us, though Sorrow's ekmd may hang o'or our lot. 

And dim onr akies above, 
Yet, when touched by that light that failetli not. 

It shows that its mission is lo9e. 



* See tke translation of 
40 of this Journal.~M. H. 
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MOBX EnXROACIIMXXTS ok THX PcBLIC n SCOTLAKD.-- >The 

following ca«e seems to us to deserve the mont liyely sympathy 
from all who respect the endeavours of the poor to protect 
their rights, and especially when they are public rights. All 
associations, and all public-spirited persons, should render 
prompt assi^^tance. We shall be ready to receive and forward 
any contributions for the purpose. 

"An Appkju. to the Pcbuc. 

" At the present time, when the transactions of GUn-Xilt, 
and others of like nature, are being so prominently and pro- 
perly brought before the pnblic mind, by means of the pr«ss, 
the Inhabitants of the YiUage of Whins of BCilton, near Stirling, 
beg to call attention to a simiUff case, in which they are in- 
volved. 

** From time immemorial a road has existed, leading firom 
the village of Bannockburn to the village of Whins of Milton, 
the celebrated battle-fleld of Bannockbum, and various other 
places, through part of the lands of Braehead and Hill Park, 
belonging to Alexander Wilson, Bannockbum, the senior 
partner in tho firm of William Wilson and Son, Manofaoturers 
there. For some time baek Mr. Wilson has attempted to shut 
this road against the public, though he knows very well that 
it was public property before th« lands came into hii posaea. 
sion, and that the oldest inhabitant in the neighbourhood can- 
not remember when it was not a road. The pnblic, and more 
especially those in Whins of Milton, refused to give up the 
roud, it being a much nearer, and far more convenient thorough- 
faro to Bannockbum (where they have necessarily much traf- 
fic), than any other way. The consequence is, that legal 
proceedings have been instituted against them, many have 
been served with interdicts prohibiting them from itassing that 
way, aixjd othera have been apprehended and required to give 
bail for their future appearance. 

*' The inhabitants of Whins of Milton being thus laid under 
the necessity of defending their rights, have opened a Sub- 
scription for this purpose ; but being all working men, in the 
lower ranks of life, they would appeal to the sympathies of their 
countrymen, with a view to pecuniary aid, also with the view 
of having the countenance and encouragement of all true 
philanthropists, who wish to see the triumph of Justice over 
selfishness, and of public right over private monopoly. 
'* In name of the Inhabitants of Whins of Milton, 

*' Jas. Armstrong, President. 
" Thos, Brown, Secretary. 

" Whins of Milton, by StirUng, Nov. 1847. 

" Mr. John Youl, Co-operative Society, Baker-street ; Mr. 
£. Johnstone, * Observer' oiBce, Murray-plaoe, Stirling ; Mr. 
A. Hamilton, merchant, St. Ninians ; and Messrs. James Arm- 
strong and Thomas Brown, Whins of Milton, have kindly 
agreed to receive donations and subsoriptionB for the above 
object." 

MsBiToaious MovsxKNT OP THB Bath Citt Lodge of 
Odd Fbllowb. — This lodge has resolved to remove Its sittings 
from a public-house. It had appointed a Committee of Inquiry 



in June Isat, to aseertain the real cause of the thinness of the ^^^^ Upwarda of a hundnil iadWiduala were preMUt, and 



attendance at its meetings. The conclusion arrived at was the 
fact of the Lodge being held at a publio-house. The Commit- 
tee declares this to be the result of " unprejudiced and delibe- 
rate investigation.'* Now, if this be highly honourable to the 
advance of the age in temperance, it is equally honourable to 
tho Lodge boldly to look the cause in the face, and to resolve 
at once on removing to a private place of meeting. We con- 
gratulate them on the good work of setting so honourable an ex- 
ample to the very numerous societies of one kind or another 
which do injury to their oauae by meeting in the same objec- 
tionable placos. We are gratified to sco that an article in the 
eleventh number of our Journal stimulated them to this move- 



ment, as well as some strong xtmarki ol Dr. Beard, of M«a. 
cheater. 

We are glad to learn from the report ef the Committee of 
this Lodge, that other three of the priBdpel Lodgee of Beth are 
only waiting for the present Lodge to make Ihia movement, in 
order to Join them in the occupation of the wme bnlldlng, so that 
the expense will be lightened to aU. 

' * The Lodges would then meet on their respective lodge-nights 
under the same roof ; the same room would witness their exer- 
tions to spread far and wide those beautiful and Christian prln- 
dples on which our society is founded. A reciprocity of kindly 
and friendly feelings amongst the diHerent Leasee would 
quiokly take the plaoe of that dlvnsity— that feeling of rivalry 
— which is at present so manifeet. Thoae links in the chain 
of social concord which have been so nidetj broken, would be 
again united and strengthened, and becooM the great harmo- 
otoue bond by whioh all members wo«ld be led to lUlfll the 
solemn promise they made on heiag initiated taito the Society, 
namely, * To do ali the good yon oaa to 3ronr fellow man, 
especially to such as belong to the Order.' ** 

We regard it aa ojut* of onr greatest privllegea to have to re- 
cord these truly onward atepa in sodal progress. 

Plymouth Eaooxo School.— Plymouth, Nov. 23.— Six, — 
I have much pleaaure in informing you of the success of this 
school, the commencement of which was recorded in your 
Journal of May 2 2d. There are now about ISO names on the 
books, of which 50 or 00 usually attend. It appears that the 
bigger boys only come for a short time, and then fall away to 
their street edi*ip€Uion : their habits, no doubt, are too deeply 
rooted to bo destroyed at onoe, though the younger ones arc 
remarkably attentive. For the benefit of many who are era- 
ployed by day, an evening school has been at work for the last 
month, from 8 to 9 every evening, except Saturday, at which 
the master is asidsled by a number of young tradesmen and 
Sundayschool tHwhers ; 40 is the usual number of pupils, 
mo8t of whom are errand boys, though aa many as 90 have 
been present The master, Mr. Dean, has also a Bible Class on 
Sunday evenings, to whioh the boys are very attentive. He 
reads a chapter, and funiUarly explains it, endeavouring by 
questions to impress the leading points on the minda of his 
pupils. T. M. B. 

MxssBs. Hntnoooxs' Mutual iMFnevsMuiT Socurrr. — ^We 
have on a former oooaaion mentioned, with deserved approba- 
tion, this society established in the large drapery establishment 
in St. Paul's churchyard. Our attention has been again called 
to it by the perusal of an exoeUent " Lecture on Character," by 
James Belford, one of the younip men in the house ; and we 
cannot too strongly commend to the attention of the prinoipaU 
of other extensive concerns in the City the excellent example 
set by the Messrs. Hitohoooka. By Mioh a society aa this a 
source of the moat improving and InteNsting employment for 
the evening hours is opened up, sad knowledge and busineea 
and pleaeoxe are made to bland togsther, aa they ought in all 
human life. This leelure, it appeanb opened the session for the 



the chief employer was so muok pleased with it as to print it 
at his own expense. Amongst the leetnreeone on **The Har- 
mooiea of Mature." has sJrMdy been delivered, and others qn 
the question, whether the present system of ourreney restriatft 
or extends the commeroe of the oonntry ; ou Oliver Cromwell 
and '^u^ times, and whether the oirounstanose Jostified the exe- 
cution of Charles I. ; on the Genius and Character of ^^xauk^ eto. 
These are surely worthy topics to oeoupy the faculties of 
yoong men of business during their eTen^ngs. We are glad to 
feam that the library of the establishment la every evening 
attended by from iO to 50, a«d on the Mutual Improvement 
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nighU from 60 to 70. Wo would say to other great houses— 
"GoonddolikewiM.** 

BsNinr or Walxxmo fob Sbdxktaat Wobxxsm.— M>. 
EorroB,— Upon reading your beautiful artiele under the head 
of the Primrose Gatherer, some time ago an old idea of mine 
ooenrred afresh to my mind. It is this— that thoee healthfhl 
weekly walks or stroUs into the eountry, or even about the 
town, for there are many delightful associations oonneoted with 
this great metropolis, might be more often repeated. It is a 
faot undeniable, that no man can form an idea of the awful 
sensations we, ihio working men experience from being shut up 
in garrets filled with bad and fetid air for six days, and often 
nights, at our toil, but those thus subjected. I think, there- 
fore, if the working men were to try to arrange their work so, 
that they might indulge for an hour of a morning, it were bet- 
ter than pining, debilitated and heart-sick, at their looms, or 
on thdr seats for six days together. I can speak for mys^, 
that since I hare adopted the plan proposed, and I am a shoe- 
maker, I haye been benefited both in body and mind. Time, I 
know, will be made a question, but increased strength will 
more than compensate that loss.— Yours respectfully, J. Psbbt. 
London. 

Pmrxsmmrr.— Punishment consists essentially of suffering. 
How then is man Justified in inflicting it on his fellow crea- 
tures t Amongst barbarous nations it is prompted by the de- 
sire of rerenge and the love of cruelty : but when feelings of 
this nature are supposed to sanction the conduct they ocea«ion, 
there is no limit to the extent or intensity of the erils they may 
produce. If the reception of an injury excites to rerenge and 
cruelty, these in their turn will produce the desire of retalia- 
tion ; there will result a continual generation of the worst dis- 
positions, and a constantly aocumiidating mass of misery in 
which all will be ultimately inTolyedf and thus the pleasure, 
small and insignificant as it must of necessity be, experienced 
from the gratification of the most degrading passions, will be 
counterbalanced by remote consequences. Besides, to establish 
the right of punishment, and to regulate its chaiocter ond 
amount, by the considerations alluded to, is to proceed in 
utter negligence of many of the elements of man*s constitution ; 
his susceptibility to pleoAure and pain respectiTcly, on the con- 
templation of the happiness and misery of his fellows; Ms 
charity, his power of forgiving injuries, of pitying and even 
loring his enemies. 

The great object of punishment, as recognised by most people 
calling ihemselres oirilized, is to deter from crime by example. 
In this case suffering is voluntarily created, on the presumption 
that some contingent future evil will be obviated thereby ; evil 
is done for the sake of good ; the end is supposed to Juatify the 
means. Now, suppoeing individual evil could promote the 
general welfare, few persons are sufllciently benevolent or phi- 
lanthropic to sacrifice their own interests for those of the com- 
munity. How, then, can society in its corporate capacity righUy 
decree punishments which its individual members would 
severally reprobate? Moreover, on what principle can the pre- 
cise amount of suffrring necessary to the accomplishment of its 
purpose be determined 1 It is evident, from the nature of the 
thing itself, and from actual experience, that no solution of 
this question can ever be obtained ; and hence it happens that the 
punishments annexed by law to diflbrent crimes, are being 
changed continually.— but, in the meanwhUc, what a fearful 
amount of injustice and cruelty mast have been perpetrated ! 
If an effect be proportional to its cause, then the efllciency of 
poniBbment will be proportional to its severity ; and on this 
principle we might prooeed to rack, bum, gibbet, or torture in 
any conceivable manner, with as much Justice and vrisdom as 
we, until recently, hung for forgery, sheepstealing, and horse* 
stealing, or as we now hang for er^nes wMeh would of course 
soon become universal, if the punishment of death had not 
been specially and infallibly appropriated to them. 

The doctrine that the object of punishment Is the reforma* 
tion of the criminal, which has recently attracted considerable 
attention, but which has always prersiled to some extent, is 
open to similar objeeUons. As wo cannot become intimately 
acquainted with the mental character of a criminal, his hopes 
and fears, and all the secret motives of his condiict, it is abso- 
lutely impossible so to graduate his punl<hmcnt as to accom- 
plish his reformation, vrithout entailing upon him gratuitous 
suffering. This view of punishment, too, although it appears, 
when stated abstractedly, comparatively mild and humane, is 



liable to tremendous abuse. The reformation of the criminal 
has often Seen the object proposed to be attained by the 
exercise of the moat awfril cmeltiea, aa ia erldcnoed by the 
history of attempts to proselytise to varioua religftona, and by 
other UeU which might be addneed. 

The truth is, the highest welfare of the criminal and that of 
society are coincident; and the ol^eet of punishment ouf^t to 
have relation to the welfare of both parties, at the aame time 
that the punishment should be reduced to the amaDeat poaalble 
amount compatible with ita effldeney for the purpose of its tn- 
fliction. But, vrith this admission, we shall be eompelled to 
change wholly our present treatment of criminals. There is 
probably not one man in a million of the population of Eng- 
land, so utterly debased, that his latent human facultiea and 
susceptibilities could not be developed by the adoption of mild 
and rational measures. " Love ia Power." The hardest 
heart cannot reaist its softening and hnmaniainginflumce. The 
wayward child, the degraded alave, the radcat son of toil, the 
luimtie, the most vicious criminal, all alike manifeat ita mys- 
terious agency. This great and beneficent truth, frequently 
elaborated by the exertions of philoeophera, and abo pres en ted 
to man in the sacred volume, is now being rapidly di*^*H ; It 
needs but be understood to become the goveniing princi|de of 
human action ; it will ultimately obtain universal supreBaey, 
when wiU be realised the fondest antioipatjona of the philan- 
thropist and Christian. Bsta. 

Thx Dovolass Txstimovial.— The managers of this testi- 
monial, the gross amount of which haraily eventually reeehed 
£500, have received a grateftil acknowledgment of its reeelpt 
by Frederick Douglass, by the Cambria, last weiflc He states 
that he is already engaged In the preparation of hia newspaper, 
which is to be called, " The North Star,*' and is to be pub- 
llshed at Bochester, in the State of New York. He has already 
purchased his press and printing materiala. "We wish him 
every success. 
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OLE ASEKS 
Desio.ved bi T. F. ICabsball. 

I Tlie mooriand bitJo pipe in tl.p tnp"j 

T^te gnj misU rise from mi'ulows low, AnJ rrom tlio li«rvest-«*lJs of gold 

The liuie peu&at-chililren go Coincs lo ihe alieplierd on Llie yolil 

To glean Mnong the sLcavca. Tha liule ^niicn' siiiig< 

Aiiit irlieii M eie in golden pomp 

Tlic moon iscenda lienTeua purple dam*. 
YoiniRloccrs mid llieir convene sweet, 
Wnnd^ring d..wn woodland rtlhj, meet 
; Tlie gteBr.en comjna liome. 

Ho. 61.— YoL. II. Decehiieu IB, 1847. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
By Frederic Rowton, 

Uotwrary Secretary to the Society for the Abolition 
of Capital Punishment. 

No. VI. 

THE OALLOWB CONSIDERED WITH RErEREXCK TO THE 
CRIME OP MURDER. THE COLLATKIU.L EVILS OF THE 
PUNISHMENT OF DEATH. 

We have now, I think, asrertaUiad beyond Question, 
that when(*ver the Funishmant of peath hat oeeQ M- 
changed for a milder penalty, oHma has not odW not in- 
creased, but dimini.sho4, The flgurcs which I Alive ftd- 
dured in proof are at onoe conoluviye ^nd undeniable. 

But the great question next arises — ^^hether it would 
be equally safe to aboliitli tho pftpital penally (br the 
crime of murder ? |lum«youa person! who greatly re- 
joice in the fact that the gibbet is no longer (he pu- 
nishment of secondary offepcea, are yet staunch sup- 
porters of the gallowa aa the penalty for the one crime of 
murder. To this point, therefore, I will now addres^s 
mvHelf. 

The question will, I think, ha plainly uttdeTStood— 
Can we safely abolish the puninhment of death fur mur- 
der? 

Arguing the subject by analog)', one would unhesi- 
tatingly say, Yes. In every experiment hitherto tried, 
tho abolition of death-puniHhmonts has bocu attended 
by a diminution of crime. This being the caae, there 
seems no reason for doubting that the aame result would 
happen as respects the offence of murder. If the fear 
of death restrain at all, it restrains always : if it |^1 
to restrain in one case, it must fail in all. The experi- 
ment that relates to one crime is consequently good 
evidence as regards all others. It seems evident enough 
to all reasonable understandings, that if the threat of 
death will not prevent a man from poisoning a horse, 
it is less, rather than more, likely to prevent \im from 
murdering a fellow-creature. 

But our opponents will not be aatUGed with that. 
They say that before they will consent to the abolition 
of Capital Punishment for murder, tliey must haTe it 
clearly proved to them, by statistical evidenee, that the 
gallows does not restrain murderera. Tea I they will 
deny us tho opportunity of establi^shing our case by the 
testimony of direct experiment, and yet refuse to admit 
our arguments until m'c do so ! 

Fortunately, howe\er, wc arc prepared for otur un 
reasonable antagonists). Tli inks to VrovideniH), who has 
given UH the opportunities >*lii(h our ruUi.-i ^ould dewy 
us, we are able to show that even as ie->jM cis the crime 
of murder itself, the riu'id enfoncincnt of the deuth- 
pen.ilty increases the offence, whilst it^s diseoutiuuanec 
proportionably represses it. 

I extract the following results from Parliamentary 
Betums : — 

1. Taking 32 years, ending 1842, and dividing them 
into two periods of 16 years each, I find that in the first, 
all who were convicted of murder, 34 in number, were 
executed ; and notwithstanding this unyielding rigour, 
188 murders were committed. In the second period, 
clemency prevailed. Out of 27 persona convicted, only 
17 were hange4i; and yet there w<ne but 90 perw^us 
committed for the crime during the whole 16 years. 
With only 62 per cent, of ««xecutionH, instead of 100 per 
cent., the offence decnMJied more than onr-half ! 

2. The years lftl.5, 1817, 1818, and 1829 witnessed 
the execution of a// who ^ ere convicted of murder, 66 



in number ; and in the four years immediately foUovring 
these eras of severity, the crime of murder increased 12 
percent. In the years 1836, 1838, 1840, and 1842, 
only 31 were executed, out of 83 condemned ; and in 
the succeeding years, the crime of murder diminished 
\1 per cent. When all were hanged without mercy, 
crime increased ; when about half were saved, crime 
became materially lessened. Is it not, therefore, a safe 
and a sound logic which says, " Save a//, and you ^ ill 
repress crime more still!" 

8. The aame Parliamentary Paper (No. 618, session 
1843), ahowa: l- That, from 1834 to 1841 (inclusive) 
in the counitea where aU who were convicted of mur- 
der were expcuted, the number of murders remained in 
the fQllou>iH§ years as nearly as possikU the same. 2. 
That in the comities where commutatioM of the ex- 
treme penalty took place, during the same period, the 
years following exhibited a diminution ^ M per cent. 
m the crime. 3. That in the countiea where a largi> 

Sroportion of the persona opmmitted were acquitted on 
le ground of insanity, the commitmenta monased 32 
per cent, in Uie succeed ing ycara \ and, 4th. That in 
the counttea where there were eoounitotanu, and no 
convictions at ail, the commitmanta In the yotrs follow- 

ing werej^iMT by %hper c«ii|« 

Nothing can well ho plainer, ali«f the evidence above 
adduced, that wiUi inrariable wecutiona, murder in- 
( reaaea ) and that u mercy praTails, murder diminishes. 
Who, seeing thia. can IWrly heaitate to carry the expe- 
riment of saving liib to i(a greatest extent, by abolLshiug 
the gallowa altogether } 

I will oonelude my atatiatlcal argument, by adding a 
fact which apeaka volumea for our conclusion. In the 
three ooiiaocutiva yeara, 1834, 1835, and 1836, no ex- 
ecuti4mt tMoierer took plkkct in England for any kmd of 
crime, and these ar« lAa only years in the annals of 
Mritum i» ^kh thpr0 kave been tio convictions for mur- 
der. I extract thia atatemcnt from Ketum No. 21, 
printed by Parliament in 1846. 

8u much Ibf atatUtioa, then. I could produce plenty 
more i but these are at least suAicient to place it be- 
yond aoubt that we have exwrienco as well as reason 
to aupport our concluaion taai the gaUowa la an c^il, 
and ought foorthwith to be abolished. 

Concerning tha aimnly political portion of our sub- 
ject, iherelbrei I iWl that I need say but little more. 
We have inquired ' into the «Kmr< eflacia of Capital 
Pmiishn\euti and wa luive found thfim to be in the 
highest d(>gree denrimental to the nnhUc welfare. It 
only remains Ibr we to allude, w t«a briefest possible 
manner, to the soUateral evils of the fallows. 

In the ilrat phicc, dei^tk ia an (gftmissihle punish- 
ment. If iiiflii^ted in error, it cannot be recalled. Now, 
human judgment being fallible, error k to be expected ; 
and it is the duty of the legtMlalor to provide tigain>t 
this posaibility m every puuiJlimcnt which he e>t.i- 
Vlishers. Tluil errors have been made, we unfortunately 
know too well; multitudes of human beings ha^e Ixv n 
put 10 cieatu ior crime, whose innocence has aften»TU-«i>. 
been fully established. I shall have occasion to speak 
of these cases in detail, hereafter. How thoughtle^n, 
then, — nay, how stupid, in man to adopt a penalty 
whii'h he has not the power to withdraw, when he linds> 
he has inflicted it in mistake. 

Secondly, the pmiishment is an invariable one. It 
inflicts the same amoimt of suffermg on many widely 
difl'erent shades of crime. Ho two murderers aio 
guilty to the same extent ; and yet all are pimi>h<.d 
alike. The strongly-tempted, the infatuated, the edu- 
cated, the ignorant, the unfortimate, the deeply 
depraved, the provoked, and the uuprovt>ked, an? a'itf 
the subject of one remorseless and oxtermiuatini; d«Mim. 
The impolicy of this must be as plain as its iujusiice. 
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It confounds in the eyes of the people the distinction 
b(>tween the various sorts and aegrces of crime ; and 
thus tends to confuse and demoralise them. 

Again : the Punishment of Death is momentary, and 
therefore soon forgotten. *' A man is forgotten directly 
ho is hanged/' said Alderman Ilarmer, before the 
Criminal Law Commissioners. Now, in imprisonment, 
the culprit's fate is ever operatinj? upon the momories 
of others. Mr. Wrightson, on visiting the Maison de 
Force, at Qhent, in 1833, saw a prisuner, who had been 
coufmed for upwards of fifty years! Only think of 
that \ TVliat terrible impressiveness there is in this 
fact ! How many thousands must have heeded that 
example, and recoiled from the crime thus punished ! 

Further, Capital Pmiishments are impolitic, inasmuch 
as they neglect the great end of all penalty, — Reforma- 
twn, Suizcring is meant to purify, not to exterminate ; 
and its object is to improve, and not iiyure its subject. 
It is as unwise to neglect this principle as it is un- 
righteous ; for, by cutting off the criminal, his example 
is lost to the community. A momentary' infliction, 
^hich, as we have seen, does harm instead of good, 
takM the place of a continuous pnulshnient, which 
would keep the crime in mind as long as the criminal 
existed. 

A^ain, Capital Inflictions excite and extend an anta- 
poiihm to the law. While the penalty for a crime is 
death, a continual and universal pressure from without 
exists against its execution : a pressure generally 
greater than the force of the law; resulting in uncertain 
inflictions, per^'ertcd sympathies, and unpunished 
crimes. The tears and sobs of the judge, the hesitation 
of the jury,* the wilful perjury of the barrister, the pre- 
ternatural excitement of the ponulace, the ceaseless in- 
terference of the humane on behalf of the culprit, the 
Ciller thronging of visitors to the condemned cell, the 
conimiserulion of the prison olUeials, all these are 
sij;ns that the sentence of the law is felt to be abhor- 
rent and revolting. As one sample, selected from many, 
of the great dislike which men liave to legal homicide, 
I may state the following fact : — "In a country tovn, 
1% hen Forgery was a capital olTence, the crandjuryin 
considering the case of a man charged with that crime, 
threw out the bill, although the evidence was most 
complete: and, in justification, said, "They hadn't had 
an execution in their town for thirty years, and please 
God, they never would T't 

Let any one ask himself this question — Would the 
culprit be treated thus if his sentence were transptjr- 
tatitm? Would the judge sob, the jury hesitate, or the 
public symiiathize with him then ? No ! The mere 
imprisoned felon gets no sign of all this nweet com- 
miseration, "lie imdei goes his punishment unnoiiced 
— no pseudo Samariian sends him pigeon-pies or calfs- 
foot jelly : for him no ladies of high degiee moisten tliiir 
kerchiefs with tears." Sentence a man who has com- 
mitted a great crime, to transportation : everybody will 
aid in carrying out the punishment. Sentence bun to 
death ; everybody will »>ppo8*', in some form or other, 
tlic execution of the sentence. The gallows makes an 
aristocracy of criminals. 

Amongst the considerations that occur to the mind in 
regarding this question upon grounds of policy, one 
strikes me very forcibly. It la the danger there is to 



*Upon the trial of a man in West Chester, 18-10, for murder, 
no fewer tban ten persons refused to serve on the jury upon 
conscicntioufl grouoda ; aod vere excused. In the State of 
New nampBhire lately, on a trial for murder, it won 90 dlfllcult 
to get a jury, that six hundred citizens were summcncd before 
twelve Jurymen could be found. 

+ Sydney Taylor, p. A. 419. 



popular liberty, in entrusting the ruler with the right 
to kill. It gives greater latitude than we can allow to 
the State. The manner in which it has been abused 
shows this. Tlie stoutest defender of the gallows will 
not now assert that death should be inflicted for any 
crime but murder : yet murder formed recently but one 
offence out of 250 offences punishable by the ruler with 
this penalty. How awfully then, the ruler must have 
cncroachr>d upon the original power bestowed upon 
him ! The maimer in which the gibbet has been em- 
ployed in revolution times, or in times of political dis- 
turbance, or when sanguinary monarchs have sat upon 
the throne, proves to us most plainly that the right to 
kill cannot be entrusted to the ruler with any degree of 
safety to the national weal. Let the wretched victims 
who have been slaughtered by despots, from Manasseh 
to Robespierre, be our witnesses herein ! 

Lastly, the infliction of death by the state perverts 
and brutalizes the public mind. It inures men to the 
destruction of life, and thus teaches them to take it. 
It blunts those finer feelings which ought rather to be 
preserved and kept sacred ; and so disposes to deeds of 
blood and violence. It rouses the vindictive passions of 
our nature. "It teaches cruelty to the people by 
example of revengeful legislati(ms. It tends (as Ben- 
tham says) "to make men sanguinary either by fear, 
by imitation, or by revenge.*' liie Roman soldiers were 
taught contempt for life by their gladiatorial shoe's : 
and the British public learn the same lesson by the 
execution of their malefactors. 

Here we will pause then, to complete this first and 
simplest view of our subject. Let us for a moment 
review the ground over which we have gone, and 
ascertain the conclusions to ^^hich our reasoning has 
brought us. 

In the first place we found that the gallows cannot be 
said to be nccetsary for murder, inasmuch as we have 
Iried no other punishment for this oflence. 

Secondly, we examined the theory of Capital Punish- 
ment as a restraining jienalty, and found it defective in 
every point of view. It in the nature of things cannot 
make restitution for the injury committed. It presents 
a fear which is unrealizable. It threatens an infliction 
which is necessarily imcertain in its operation. And it 
luldresses a class of men, who, less than all others arc 
likely to be affected by it. 

Tliirdly, we analyzed the punishment as a tpcctacle— 
and found that in-stead of being a terror, it is an amuse- 
ment, to the audience : and instead of being calculated 
to repress the offence for which it is enforced, it tends to 
the generation and growth of every sort of crime, more 
e^I)ecially that sort which it aims at diminishing. 

Fourthly, we traced the influence of the punishment 
on society : and saw not only that there is, and can be, 
no evidence that it is advantageous: but that there is 
direct proof to the contrary. We examined the statistics 
of the chi(^f countries in the world, and found them all 
corroborative of the fact that the gallows jjicreasee 
crime wherever it is erected. 

And finally, we have discovered that this punishment 
is the prolific source of a hc»st of indirect evils, each 
and all tending powerfully to the depravation and in- 
security of the commtmity. 

If then, brethren, we d<»siro the welfare of society, 
and seek to promote the political happiness of our fellow 
cieatures, we shall hasten to perform that duty with 
regard to this pernicious law, which must now be 
plain. We must abolish our rubric of blood. We 
should lose no time, and spare no euergj' in demanding 
its immediate repeal. The subject presses. Assassins 
areletlooae among us. A Richardson, a Johnstone, k 
Belany, are sent from the felon's dock to mingle agam 
among men, because our juries prefer anything to 
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Ukiug life. Our laws are set at nought : our yerdicts 
ptxt aside : the seat of justice is besieged with inter- 
cessions on behalf of murderers. Public feeling is 
outraged ; public sympathy perverted : public morality 
depraved. We are being left in the rear of the world, 
llcvolutionary France outstrips us. Little Belgium 
shames us in the race. America is passing us by. 
Lucca is a-head : she has burnt her gibbet amidst the 
acclamations of her people. Even barbarous Russia 
is before us ! Let us then be up and doing. Let us 
rouse that British energy of will which never has been 
conquered yet. And let us take no rest till we have 
blotted out the disgraceful characteristic of our land : 
that she is the most barbarous in her punishments of any 
civilized nation on the globe 1 

My next letter will introduce the moral aspect of this 
great question. 

{To be contintted.) 
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CHAPTER XI. 

" Ox which side is it to be ?" were the first words 
addressed to him, ader he had got clear of the porter's 
lodge. He reflected. The publisher for whom he had 
translated Aristophanes, might have other occasion for 
his services. And, indeed, if ever he would taste 
freedom again, he must exert himself as a translator, or 
in some literary way. Quiet then, and solitude, would 
be indispensable, though neither, it was likely, were to 
be ei\joyed in perfection within those walls. 

•* I will pay for a room, if you will find me one," he 
said to his conductor. 

**Tou can ahare one with another gentleman, Sir," 
replied the official, suddenly seized with spasms of 
politeness, "but you can*t rent one out and out." 

** Cannot I be alone, if I wish it, and pay for the 
accommodation ?" 

*''Why, I don't know that you can," the man ans- 
wcied, "leastways you must buy the other out, and he 
would want a smart sum — smarter perhaps than you 
would like to stand." 

•* WeU, let us see the room." 

He was conducted along a passage, where several 
men were lounging, and noisily conversing in groups. 
By these, of course, he was unmercifully quisxed. They 
were mostly habited in motley costume, and the non- 
descript odds and ends of a once choice wardrobe. 
Faded bucks in threadbare garment^ that were in the 
extreme of fashion three or four summers before. 
Exquisites, formerly known at Crockford's and the 
Opera. Bloods that many a tale could unfold of Tatter- 
sail's, the D«rby, and the Oaks ; with a score or so of 
rough, hulking, sodden-faced fellows, who had made 
ventures in Tavern keeping, or had set up hells and 
gambling dens, with other people's money, or more 
literally, without any of their own, and coming to the 
dogs, liad found a kennel in the Fleet. One youthful 
individual, whose face was scarred and horribly dis- 
figured, left a group, leas noisy than the rest, and ad- 
vancing towards him, addressed him by name. 

"I do not know you," said Harding, halting for an 
instant* 

** I will prompt your memory," the other replied. 
* You were once a P. F. D." 



" That is Mr. Boldero's voice surely.' 

" And his tace too, the worse luck for him. You 
did'nt expect to find him here, he conjectures." 

"Indeed I did not." 

Boldero's comrades gathered around them, to hear 
their discourse, and glean information respecting the 
new arrival. Harding moved forward. 

" Are you going to have a room ?" asked Boldero, 
placing a detaining hand upon his shoulder. 

"Yes." 

" Go halves in my crib. My chum will sell himself 
out for forty shillings." 

To this proposal Harding readily acceded, and as tlie 
' chum ' was present, he ratified mc bargain at once, 
and accompanied Boldcro to inspect his quarters. The 
man who had sold himself out, went ofi" to buy some 
liquor, chinking the gold in his hand, and was followed 
on the instant, by a human stream which flowed after 
him, along the passage, down sundry steps, and across 
a yard to the very spot where liquor was dispensed. 

Boldero expressed an early desire to be made 
acquainted with the particular stroke of ill-fortune 
which threw him into the companionship of a sometime 
political confrere. Harding briefly gratified his 
curiosity, and became inquisitive in his turn, especially 
with reference to the scarred face. He was preparing 
to listen to Boldero*s recital, when a functionary of the 
prison brought him a note from his wife, to whom he 
had despatched by a special messenger, the tidings of 
his arrest. She bade him, — poor soul, and her own 
was fathoms deep in the abyss of black despair — 
preserve his heart from sinking, for she would work, 
God, how she would work, to get the two hundred 
and filly pounds that must be paid, beside expenses, 
to procure his liberation. He took the opportunity to 
kiss the note in private, before he thrust it into his 
bosom. 

"How do you think I maintain myself here ?" de- 
manded Boldero, suddenly. 

Harding could not guess. 

" By writing political articles.'* 

"What,— in " the StarUer ?" 

" Tush, no. I am for High Church and King now. 
I've had enough of democracy. I am a Tory of the old 
stamp." 

" Eh ?" said Harding, with a stare, though he was 
not greatly surprised. Extremes frequently run into 
their opposites, and your flaming demagogue stands 
the best chance of repudiating his principles, of any 
man I know. Trust none such. 

"I write for the * Loyal Thunderbolt,' " proceeded 
Boldero. "I have undertaken to prove the divine 
right of kings, and the impiety of using private jud^ 
ment in matters pertaining to religion, m a series of 
letters, signed 'The Ghost of Archbishop Laud.' " 

" At least, you decry physical force ?" 

" I do not. I would have the soldiery use the point 
of the bayonet, to prick home to his dwelling every un- 
washed rascal who attends a Radical meeting." 

" You are very brave, vrith your bayonets. But what 
is this you have here — a turning lathe ?'* 

" Yes. I sometimes amuse myself with turning. I 
carve too. Bee, here is a bunch of grapes that I carved 
out of a stubborn piece of oak." 

" You are clever. Will you lend me your tools ?'• 

" With pleasure." 

Harding thought of the rose and the little bud. He 
determined to essay his skill in catving on the morrow. 

" The accident that^ disfigured me in this awfiil 
manner," said Boldero, commencing the recital he had 
promised, " happened when I was a fool of a P. Y, D., 
and the most magnified fool in the Society. I believed 
the masses to be labouring under oppression, aad I 
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thought their rulers selfish and base. Their hacks 
bent, 08 I persuaded myself, under the burden of 
taxation, and the money levied from their industry 
was lavished on a bloated, wicked Court. I asked 
myself — is not the time of liberation come ? Am not I 
their liberator ? As for your doctrine of moral force, 
I scouted it. Is not the intercourse of man with 
nature, J said, a perpetual striving by physical means, 
to get the masteiy over it ? See how he toils at the 
quarrying and hewing of granite, and is not content till 
he brings physical force to bear upon it, and transports 
it hither or thither where he pleases, and makes it serve 
him as a slave. Very well. Tliese granite hearts of 
our legislators, we will get the mastery over them. 

" I set to work, to manufacture cartridges, intending 
to distribute them by hundreds among the members of 
the P. F. D., in the first place, and subsequently 
amongst the popuI:irc generally. I dreamt of nothing 
else, than repeated engagements with the military, in 
which the popular cause was triumphant, and England 
was in universal anarchy. Ton remember, I dare say, 
that on two occasions, when you called on me, a man 
guarded my door. I had the house at my own disposal, 
let me tell you, and paid rent for eight unoccupied 
rooms. At those seasons, I was busy at my demon- 
work, and could not receive a visitor.'* 

**But you had especially invited my immediate atten- 
dance on the first occasion," said Harding — " I re- 
member that I gave up a dinner party to come to 
you." 

" Tes. But in the interval between the sending of 
my note and your arrival, a bright idea had struck me. 
I had conceived a design of seizing all the arnus that 
were in the Tower, before the Government could receive 
the least intimation of my purpose, and when you 
reached my door, I was in deep study, and prufouncUy 
maturing my plan. 

** Well, one day, I paid the just penalty of my pro- 
posed treason and crimes. A spark fell from a candle 
which I incautiously held to some exposed gunpowder, 
and ignited it. The whole exploded in my face. For- 
tunately I escaped with my eyesight, but the result is 
what you see." 

Harding passed no comment on this strange recital. 
He went to bed and dreamed that he was Prometheus, 
and had infused the spark of life into one of Mabcrly's 
statues. The sculptor stood by and smiled approvingly. 
Suddenly his placid and benign features seemed dis- 
torted by pain. " I suffer, Harding," he said, " Help 
me." His cries rang piercingly out, and filled all 
space. Harding awoke in terror. The voice had not 
ceased, but still cried, and yet more imploringly, for 
help. When he had gathered all his consciousness, he 
hurried to Boldero's bed. The youth was stricken by 
the Cholera. He instantly gave the alarm to a warder 
who patrolled the prison, and whose duty it was, during 
the reign of the pestilence, to apprise the authorities of 
a prisoner's illness. But the medical officer was en- 
gaged in another part of the prison, and it was long 
before he made his appearance. He shook his head. 
It was a virulent attack. Ho had clearly little hope. 

" To die thus, — ^in a prison l" cried the poor youth, 
gnashing his teeth, when the doctor had withdrawn. 
" In a prison, — in a prison." That ignominy seemed 
to fasten on hun. ** Listen, Harding. I am a bishop's 
son, — you did not guess that, — a bishop's son ; but the 
brand of illegitimacy is on me." 

" Yes !" he said again, presently, ** the Bishop of 
— — is my lather. I have never met him in pri- 
vate, — ^have never spoken to him. I have heard him 
preach, and have seen him as a stranger, on his way to 
and from the House of Lords. what seraph words 



he can drop from silvery lips ! When my mother fcl'.» 
he was Archdeacon of — . 

"Such education as I possess, I owe to him. I was 

sent, by his orders, to Grammar School. His 

name was never mentioned there. I was not even 
aware that he was my fatlier, neither were any of my 
playmates. But they had learned the shame of my 
birth, and taimtcd me with it every day. The treat- 
ment I received at that school poisoned my whole 
being. I have been violent and wrathful in these later 
years, but I was not formerly so. I owe the cormi>- 
tion of my nature to the injustice of my fellows. Had 
I the power, I could destroy the world, for it has stung 
me and trodden on me. I like Physical Force : it suits 
my humour." 

He spoke with difficulty, for his sufferings were 
great. " I should not have been incarcerated within 
these walls," he said, at a later period of the day, " if 
my father had not broken faith with me. Wlien I left 
school, my mother revealed to me the secret of my 
birth. She told me whose son I was. She was then 
slowly dying of consumption. I addressed a letter to 
him. He wrote, in reply, that he could not acknow- 
ledge me, because I shoudd bring scandal on his ollioo 
and on the church. But he would provide for me 
secretly. He sent me a hundred poimds, and another 
hundred when my mother died. When I first made 
your acquaintance, I told you that I was independent 
— ^independent with what remained of these munificent 
sums, for they were all that I ever received from him. 
He promised to renew them every six months, but ho 
did not keep his word. I got eighty pounds into debt, 
on the strength of kis promise, and being unable to 
pay, was pounced upon by creditors a']d transferred to 
a sponging-house, from whence I dated a letter to the 
episcopal palace— my father's palace !— but I received 
no answer. So they conveyed me hither. I have 
applied to my father since my imprisonment, but to no 
purpose. You will give mo credit for diijiutcrested 
advocacy of principles. When I was subsisting on a 
Bishop's money, and was, in a sense, dependent on the 
Churcn, I hated Church, bishops, monarchy, aristo- 
cracy, and all their tangled web of interest*. When I 
was deserted by the Church, I began to love her as a 
venerable parent. Most men praise the bridge that 
carries them over. / have ever done the opposite." 

*• It was noble in you," remarked Harding, "not to 
betray the secret of your relationship to a bishop. The 
scandal would have taken effect, and irreparably 
have damaged his reputation.". 

•• Ha ! I had, also, become a Tory, and to Tones the 
reputation of the episcopal church is very dear. Be- 
sides, I can hate, but I could never betray." 

He spoke but little after this, for he was phyiically 
reduced by his sufferings. But he endured heroically, 
and scarcely allowed a groan to escape him. To H:iril- 
ing, in the event of his death, he gave his lathe, carving 
tools, and a few books. 

"As for my body," he said, " Ihey will be glad 
to give it speedy interment of some sort, and I am 
indifferent to the whereabouts of my last lodging.<. 
But, tell me, Harding, do you believe in a future 
state ?" 

" I do," replied Harding, startled by the question. 

" I don't," said Boldero. "I have been writing up 
the parsons lately, but they are only useful to keep t!ie 
people in order — that is all." ^ 

The unfortunate wayward youth had uttered his hist 
words. In less than an hour his corpse was removea, 
and Harding could not learn where they buried it. 

At length the plague was sUyed, and London re- 
lapsed into its old habits of uncleanliness. "It will 
not visit ufl again,— at least, for many years,"— said 
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tiie Corporation, ''so let ua enjoy ourselves, and be 
dirty !" 

The night was fast approaching when Emma was to 
make her d^but. On that event her husband's destiny 
seemed to depend, for he had failed in his attempt to 
get literary work. Schetfer predicted marvels, and the 
reputation prepared for her, cast that of Madame 
Cacasi into the shade. If she succeeded to the 
manager's satisfaction, he was prepared to offer her 
lifty pounds a-wcek for the season, so that in six 
weeks from the time of her appearance, she would be 
able to liberate her husband. Very frequently she 
repaired to the Fleet, to spend hours in conversing 
with him ; but every day she was instructed by Schef- 
fer, whose pupil she was, and whom she was to remu- 
nerate when her great duty Mas fulfilled, and her hus- 
band was restored to liberty. The tenor's terms were 
high, for ho had stipulated for the third of her salary, 
for three years. 

Harding amused himself with car^'ing, in which art 
he had become expert. The rose and the little bud 
bloomed in wood. He delighted to produce grotesque 
ligures of men, busied in various manipulations of han* 
dicraft, and quaint unpastoral sheep and oxen. But 
this ait was mere pastime, and, as such, went to frus- 
trate the noble end of being. 

Under tho sky there is not a sadder object than the 
man without a definite pursuit, — who has had no call 
to a specific work. To have no prolebsion which de- 
mands the attention of every earnest moment, and 
engrosses the anxious care of the matured mind, is to 
be an alien in Nature. ** Whatsoever they hand findeth 
to do,*' admonishes the author of Scclesiastes, **do it 
with thy might.** 

Harding's position was peculiar. He was haunted 
by shapes of Beauty, which, out of vision, he could not 
realise, and, so far, his was no uncommon case. For, 
who can fix the ideal with painter's brush, or sculptor's 
chisel, or carver's knife ? It was strange. The rose 
and the little bud had done it all. Qreek literature, 
with which he had long been critically familiar, had 
been without otlier meaning than the philological 
one, until this epoch of his life. And all the Arts, and 
every Science into which he had obtained the merest 
insight, now became replete with a quite unutilitarian 
signification. He had attained to the knowledge of the 
highest bread, but, at present, he sat only at a feast of 
cnimbs. For he had not found his work.Not a little of tho 
evil that is in the world has its origin in this circumstance, 
that men do not occupy their just position. Kature 
knows best. Of a certain George Guelph, she made a 
creditable, it is even said, a clever husbandman, but the 
Marplot of nature called him George the Third, and lo, 
a bad King I As a farmer, he would have cultivated the 
good earth, and brought corn out of her liberal stores. As 
a king, he devastated her fields with sanguinary wars. 
•Translate,' writes Carlyle, 'that impossible precept, 
know thyself, into this partially possible one, kruno tchat 
thou canst teork at.' Tho Breadflnder, as I take it, is 
the man who has attained to that indispensable know- 
ledge, — ^indispensable to a wise government of himself 
and the world. Not tho material bread, — ^not that 
w hich was flour yesterday, and corn at the last full of 
the moon, is what is meant by bread in these pages. 
But that is bread— the Bread of Life, which brings me 
into harmony with Nature, and, transcending con- 
ventionality and routine, leaves me the undisturbed re- 
cipient of large benefits, and lands me on that shore, 
beaten by the Eternal surges,— washed by the tides of 
the Great Ocean of Being. 

I know the strife. I have seen the agony, and have 
heard the prayer. I have been a w itness to the in- 
cessant conflict maintained for tho quite iitend^un- 



beautiful bread. The combatants in that battle-field 
fall around us like harvest. Not for the soul's need, 
but for the body's lust have they striven; and tho 
Autumn leaves are rarer than their graves. For thrm. 
no poet; for them, no artist ; no seer. Yet, even for 
the lowest and the least of these a deliverance is pre- 
paring. The teacher gathers the young tliicves fr«im 
the street, and discourses to them of Duty, and of the 
Infinite, lessons, which even Sectarian jargun, and the 
rubbish of church creeds cannot divest of their im- 
portance. A new race shall arise which the Beautiful 
shall lead to Freedom. In the meantime, let us take 
courage, let us know what we can work at, and make 
poverty welcome to our board. He is rich who has 
few wants. 

Harding worked at the wood carving. He knew little 
of the history of the art, but he was aware that like 
that of glass -staining, it had gradually forfeited its rank 
in modem hands, and had become insignificant. He 
remembered what elaborate specimens he had seen in 
the metropolitan churches, and other public buildings. 
Why had the art decayed 7 Why had skill, genius, 
creation, flowed into other channels? He conceited 
the idea of treating in hard oak a fine mythological sub- 
ject, and he determined to make the attempt. 

Notwithstanding the high praises which had been 
bestowed upon Emma's singing, each rehearsal at tho 
Theatre indicated a loss of power, and of diminution in 
the compass of her voice. Those who heard her on 
these occasions shook their heads. Schefler al«<nc, 
would not be disheartened. She was nervous, he said, 
nothing more. Perhaps, in private, he was alarmed. 
Emma ncrself was conscious of falling far short of what 
had been expected of her, but she feared to tell her 
husband, and only checked his too ardent anticipations 
of her success. 

" Really," said the manager to Scheffer, on the 
morning of the last rehearsiU, ** this will never do. She 
is feeble, positively feeble : we shall be the laughing- 
i^oek of the whole town. I must postpone her appear* 
ance. It would be a failure, sir, a dead failure." 

" I was never more disappointed," said Schefler. 
" lam quite confounded." 

" Yes. I shall postpone her appearance.' Hasson hAr» 
been here to introduce Madame Cacasi. I shall sub- 
stitute her for Mrs. Harding. It will occasion a delay 
of a few weeks, but we shall escape the disgrace of a 
failure." 

" Allow her one more rehcaraa)," pleaded the 
alarmed tenor, " You have only lo postpone the pro- 
duction of the Opera for a night or two, on the plea of 
the vast care required in its preparation." 

"Weil, I have no objection to do that. One mnr<» 
rehearsal, then." 

(To be continued.) 



THE FOLK OF NORTH ITALY. 
Bt Abel Patktxb. 

No. in. 

Why carriage -drivers, all the world over, should b«» 
a somewhat unprincipled race, I have never been able 
to solve to my own satisfaction. I don't mean, here, 
such persons as our o"wn Mail -Coachman of mrrrt 
memory, who loved so comprehensi^-ely, and "dro^e 
away" every morning ; but (unlike the Knight "at the 
castle of Mowbray's gate,") came back in the evening 
to renew his civil speeches and pleasant sniilca. 
Neither, exactly, do I include such a frateraitjr as is 
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made up of the German Lohnkutscher -^men, who own 
c&mafi^efl and horses of Uieir own, and carry one 
pleasantly along the road in a dawdling sort of way, 'tis 
true, but with good store of talk and information, and 
(as I can bear witness) kindly care and attention to 
X>oor strangers, tongue-tied by ignorance of the lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, there would seem to be some- 
thing demoralising in "a whip," "ribbons," " cattle," 
etc.,^ — an clement of trickery, in short, in what is 
called "Sport," which is, after all, rather a serious sort 
of joking. 

Generalising apart, however, a word or two about 
the conveyances in which we have ridden comes not in 
amiss, while we are talking about the " Folk of North 
Italy." Tour Italian vetlurino, if not so generally trust- 
worthy as the German, seems infinitely brighter, 
politer, and less rapacious than the Swiss one. And, if he 
cheat you, it is with pretences candidly admitted, and 
humorous appeals to your purse or sympathy, unpa- 
ralleled, perhaps, save by the "twists and turns,'* the 
pleaa and the repartees of the Irish beggar. We had 
one for a day and a half, from Novara to VcrcelU and 
back, thence to Novara and Arena on the Logo Mag- 
giorty to whom, in the first instance, I to6k amazingly ; 
a little because he was the double of our clever and 
gentlemanly actor, Mr. Wigan. He told me, as we 
drove through the rice-grounds along the road, all 
about " the country-side," — ^biting a carnation betwixt 
his teeth the while: and looking so clean, so brisk, and 
so well bred, in his capital Leghorn hat, his fresh blue 
cloth jacket, his rose-coloured neckerchief, and his 
white pantaloons, that I should as soon have expected 
a lie or a shabby trick from his double^ as from one so 
pleasant-spoken and well-dressed. (For Carlyle and 
Titmarsh know there is a most imposing virtue in 
clothes.) 

In the morning, while we were looking at the pic- 
tures of Gaudenrio Ferrari, In the Church of St. Chris- 
topher, at Vercelli, he came up iiith so pleasant a 
greeting, that there was nothing for it, save to grant a 
vciy little favour he asked : " Would the English gen- 
tlemen obligingly allow his Cousin to sit beside him, 
bark, just as far as Novara ?" One might have remem- 
bered the intenninable tribe of cousins, German, 
Scotch, Irish, Mulatto, and what not, whirh the (kmily 
tree of every Betty and Dorothy in the English world, 
below stairs, throws out with miraculous fertility, 
applicable to "the hour and the man," — but I did 
not, and was coaened accordingly. Only, when we got 
to the inn, I was a little enlightened by seeing tho 
youth deliberately, and as matter of right, not favour, 
take place within the vehicle. Truth is my witness 
that it was from no churlish feeling, but for the protec- 
tion of Truth and Travellers to come, that we ordered 
out the improvised Cousin, who took his place beside 
the Jehu, — the one showing a sulky, the other a stormy 
face. Well, at Novara, where the obligation was to 
have ended ; I was struck by the sight, behind the car- 
riage, of one of those huge murderous-looking coffers of 
wood, planked and clamped with iron ; such as in 
foreign public conveyances make such cruel havoc of 
neat English leather portmanteaus. The Cousin's Box ! 
Now, the Jehu, I should say, had made the quantity 
and the weight of our luggage the pretext for driving 
rather an exorbitant bargain with us, the day before ! 
The Cousin was going the whole way to Arona ; and, 
for aught we knew, taking his whole stock of worldly 
possessions with him ; and, having " stepped out " a 
little, was to be picked up beyond the town gate. This was 
too much, for people who were already repenting of 
having been so readily bamboozled. Down came the 
Cousin's Box, in the twinkling of a wrathful eye!— 
in spite of the half-irate, half- whimpering deprecations 



of our Jehu. "Why should we mind it?" "What 
harm would it do us ?" " Gentlemen should not 
grudge a poor fellow the opportimity of making a few 
franca V* and the like. It was in vain that we 
tried to make him imderstand that the permission, if 
fairly asked, would have been as freely granted. No : 
he was impressed by our selfishness — grumbled, gesticu- 
lated, became animated, and almost uncivil, until re- 
minded that the reckoning was to " come off " that 
evening, when no btumo mano might be piven. From 
that moment, family affection was whistled to the 
^ind. The Cousin was dropped without a plaint; 
and, when he was overtaken beyond the town, lounging 
down the road, under the shade of a large black um- 
brella, our doggedness and the trunk led behind were 
explained in a few muttered words, the unconcern of 
which would have been comical, had it not set forth, 
also, that want of self-respect, in which lies one 
element of those long-drawn tragedies, 'yclept, " Dark 
Pages of National History." We laugh at the want of 
good faith, when a Figaro or a Harlequin exliibits it, 
sauced with drollery ; till we recollect how many mil- 
lions of fellow-creatures the same contempt of obliga- 
tion has made to weep ! 

Yes : without getting too high into the heroics, or 
generalising out of one single anecdote, I fear that my 
dear Italians must love truth, as well as order, better 
than they do just now, ere they grow to be the great 
people they aspire to become among the nations. 
Every year is the virtue rising higher and higher in the 
scale of popular opinion and consideration. Every year 
brings some slight added discredit on the old shi^ and 
tricks, once thought essential to the Diplomatist. 
Every year brings down the price of oratorical elegance 
and declamation, and raises the value of character in 
the speaker, and of sincerity in his arguments. May we, 
indeed, be living in the last days of the Age of Craft 1 
But, if not believing in the Millenium as at hand, the 
cheat, the juggler, the adventurer, do not altogether 
lose the ability to succeed — it is not too much to pre- 
dicate, that — without simplicity and honour — a handful 
of separate and antagonistic provinces such as the 
Italian States, can neither work separate or united, for 
a score of years, as the world stands. The intestine 
wars, the poisfmiugs of former centuries, will no longer 
be tolerated. Those cannot be admitted to be ripe for 
freedom who lie to each other. And, though deeds be 
great and noble, I cannot help l^iucying that he wotild 
not be Italy's worst friend, at the present moment, who 
should preach, in hall and in hamlet, in pulpit and in 
public office, that Words, too, have a meaning to slay and 
to save ; and that Man should hold Man to abide by 
this. It is spinning ropes of sand, to try to pull down 
Jesuitism in a country, the people of which have imper- 
fectly recognised the religion of fair dealing. 

Though, I believe my remark will suggest itself to all 
who move about in the South, I must not be thought as 
making a mountain of a molehill. Back, therefore, 
from progress in the mass, to progress in detail. It is 
to be hoped that <.he Italians will get on with their 
railroads. In the administration of these, they must 
regard time, and cultivate order ; to say nothing of the 
vast importance of intercourse. That betwixt Milan 
and Monza is as queer and dreary a specimen as our 
Stephensons and LockeS'— and the whole tribe of 
Directors — ^would not wish to see : the accommodation 
of the worst kind; the attention to passengers, and to 
passengers' luggage (have the railway guards no 
cousins f) bad and slovenly. Some have told me 
that this is the fault of the Austrians : who — ^martinet 
in most of their arrangements to a point which is into- 
lerably wearisome, — desire, as much as possible, to 
discourage the great new principle, which, by " gird- 
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ling round the earth," renders the exclusion of truth and 
enlightenment a feat beyond a Mettemich's compass- 
ing. I have elsewhere. I think, speculated on the 
Monk, whom I saw, peering into the engine-room of 
one of the pretty little steamers which goes up the 
Maine. Sudi a one cannot but be a step more sensible 
than his progenitor, "who was used to imagine that in 
every marvel of science there mutt be a spice of the 
Black Art. Thus, too, I cannot but regard with in- 
terest, the vast number of Priests, holidaying it up and 
down, whom we have met among the lakes, and who 
talk freelv to strangers. This can hardly be, I firmly 
and hopefully belicTe, without the slow but sure disso- 
lution of some of Priestcraft's hardest and ugliest ex- 
crescences. Men by the hundred cannot for ever se- 
clude themselves from the charities, the immense im- 
provements, the animating inquiries, which are the 
life-breath and body-sinews of this busy age. The 
Austiians (if so it be) are wise in their generation, 
when discouraging railroads. But, it is too late. The 
door is open. 
I thought, when I began these letters, that I would nei- 
ther be grave nor prosy ; but I have slidden, I find, into 
both faults, and too far to slide back into gossip. Perhaps, 
in the midst of our own grave home anxieties, your 
readers may have had enough of Italian sketches and 
Italian prospects ; and, what is, also, some little 
germane to the matter — my holiday is already over, and 
I must turn homeward, to paint for my own people 
again. 



TALES FROM THE SWEDISH. 
Translated by Mary HowUt. 
No. III. 
TWO FBIENDS* COUNSEL. 

A Stokt pou Young "Wives. 

The hour was come. Albert was almost out of his 
mind with anxiety, on accoimt of his wife. He was 
one of those kind, amiable, thoroughly good-natured 
creatures, who aro thinly sown, not one of those strong 
resolute characters, lirm as a rock, who are still more 
rarely to be met with, and the strings of whose souls 
neither suffering nor adversity can break, can only, on 
the contrary, cause them to vibrato the louder. In 
proportion as Albert had suffered, was the greatness of 
his joy when the nurse came and annoimced to him that 
he was the father of a healthy, charming, little daughter. 
He was now almost beside himself with delight, he 
sprung up and embracing the old woman herself, ex- 
claimed, although he had hitherto wished for a son, 
" Just as good— I would as soon have a daughter— so 
that Helena is but out of danger !" 

Helena teas out of danger ; for hours her husband 
sat beside her as she slept, never moving himself, nor 
making the least noise all the time, never once creaking 
his boots, striking his chair against the wall, nor 
dropping anything on the floor ; neither coughing nor 
blowing his nose, all of which was so admirable in a 
gentleman, that we can do no other than mention it, 
than write down this entirely unusual and unheard of 
circumstance— this proof of his unusual and unheard 
of devotion to his little wife. 

The baby had not been bom a veiy longtime before 
the father had it in his arms, rejoicing over it, and 
greatly admiring it, and holding it all tlie time tant bien 
que mat we are afraid. 



" What in heaven's name, are yon doing?" exclaimed 
the nurse, hunying into the room where she heard ihc 
little creature crymg. " My goodne^is ! but that will 
never do!" said she in great trouble, when she saw- 
Albert holding the poor little thing with its feet hi^er 
than its head. *' For Heaven's sake let the baby alone ; 
gentlemen don't know how to handle such little 
dears !" and with these words, and many others, the 
baby was carried off to its cradle. Helena was as much 
overjoyed with her little daughter as Albert, it was 
always at her side, greatly to her husband's distress, 
who feared lest it should fatigue her too much. But 
she seemed scarcely to notice or trouble herself about 
any thing beside. 

Helena was soon up and well again ; and then great 
was the stir in the house, and the cleaning and the pre- 
paration for the christening. Albert spent as much timr 
as he posrsibly could with his wife, and laughed at her 
no little for being so incessantly occupied with the child. 
He could not help wishing within himself that " this 
troublesome christening" wereover, so that things might 
again fall into their old course, and when Helena need 
no longer sit for whole days beside the cradle. 

Poor Albert ! he troubled himself exceedingly about 
this ; and nothing did again fall into its old course. The 
little one was christened with four or five names, and 
had as many godfathers and godmothers as filled the* 
drawing-room, not to mention those at a distance, who 
had merely written. There was Bhine wine, and con- 
fectionary, in abundance. 

The nurse was dismissed with fifty thalers banco, 
for which she made fifty curtseys ; the visitors decreased 
in number; quietness began to reign again in thebou:$e 
and Albert began to breathe more freely, but, Helena 
still sat for whole days beside the little cradle, and 
Albert, glad at all events, to be rid of the bustle and 
disturbance in the house, and to be once more quift 
with his wife, often sat with her. In the beginning ho 
thought it very amusing ; after a few days however, he 
said that it made him quite hoarso to ta& 9oftly and in 
a whitper^ which Helena required him to do through 
the whole day, lest he should wake little Milla. 

*' Now Milla is as sound asleep as a little tucking 
pig," Albert would say sometimes, "let Caroline sit 
and watch beside the cradle, and you can come out into 
the drawing-room, and then we can have a little reading 
together, or you can play and sing to me, for it is so 
long since I heard you — the piano hiu not been opened 
these many weeks. 

To all this Helena would answer with a look, which 
became comic from pure astonishment, ' I leave MiUa 
to go and play and sing, and wake her up just when 
she is asleep! Are you out of your senses, good 
Albert ?" said she, shuddering at the thought of such 
high-treason against >Iilla. 

Albert laughed. " Well, then," said Albert, " when 
she wakes, you can do it." 

" I, go and leave Milla, when she is awake, and turn 
her over to that hard-hearted creature, Caroline I No ! 
Certainly not !" exclaimed she, still more overcome by 
astonishment at what seemed to her Albert's insane 
proposal. 

^bert renewed his attempts many times, and always 
thought, " Well, let it be, — Helena will soon be tired of 
sitting there the whole day through." But Helena did 
not get tired — that was poor Albert's part of the busi- 
ness. And now little MUla became peevish and cross, 
especially at night, so that poor Helena could get no 
sleep ; and when Albert himself had been kept awake 
for several nights in succession, she had a bed made up 
for him in his little library, so that he need not be kept 
awake imneccssarily. This arrangement did not plea^te 
him ; but still he was obliged to confess that Helena 




was right, that there was no advantage to bo gained, but 
the very opposite, by his lying awake, when he could 
not do the least good either to Milla or herself, but was 
made heavy and sleepy through the whole of the follow- 
ing day ; so Albert removed to the library, but not 
without earnestly beseeching of Helena, that for 
heaven's and his sake, she would spare herself a little, 
and endeavour to get some sleep, and have more con- 
fidence in Caroline, or else get some one else on whom she 
could depend. Helena assented to all this, but she did 
it not. And now that Albert was out of the way, and 
no longer lay and looked on, she felt as if she were at 
liberty to act as she pleased ; so she was up the greater 
part of the night, carrying about and pacifying the 
child, which only cried more and more; and then, 
when at length it slept, she herself lay and wept, be- 
cause she thought it was ill, and perhaps might die. 

How much she suffered from all this ; how she grew 
pale and thin, may be easily imagined ; and the gay 
merriment, the mirthful laughter viih which she used 
to meet Albert, were all gone. On the contrary, now, 
she never did meet him, for she was no longer in the 
drawing-room, nor in the parlour, nor yet in the little 
favourite sitting-room, but in the darkened bed-room, 
and there she spent all her days. Nor was she visible 
at dinner ; at that time ahe was not dressed, or 
" Milla was crying just then," or Helena was asleep ; 
and, under existing circumstances, this last was what 
Albrrt heard of with pleasure, because he hoped that 
by this means good would result both to mother and 
child; that they would be strengthened and made 
comfortable, and thus '* everything be as it was for- 
merly ;" for that was a point of light— the only one in 
Albert's thoughts and anticipations. 

His meals, which in that former time were so excel- 
lent and cheerful, were now solitary, silent, and short ; 
and the dishes which were served, and of which he 
now so rarely partook in the presence of his young 
wife, who had so soon learned his peculiar tastes, were 
oflen not to his liking. Helena was never seen out of 
the house, and she ^ways begged of her husband to 
take his walks alone, and never to refuse any invita- 
tions on her account. At first she had made this request 
in vain ; he had no pleasure in going without her ; but 
when, as she would not go out, he obeyed her wishes, 
she felt hurt, and shed many tears. 

It was now winter ; the evenings were long and 
dark, and often tedious to her ; sometimes Milla slept ; 
she herself could not do so, but walked up and down 
the dark drawing-room, listening to every sound, whe- 
ther it might not be Albert ; but he came not, or if he 
did come, he often found traces of tears upon her 
cheeks. When these had to be explained, they were 
always attributed to anxiety respecting Milla ; but they 
did not all of them come from that source, though she 
said so. When Albert was away, and often did not 
return for many hours, now and then little tormenting 
suggestions, which had hitherto been as still as the 
dead in their graves, arose in her mind. She began 
to fancy that Albert was gay, and full of animation, as 
his temperament was by nature, when with other peo- 
ple, whilst at home with her he was anxious and 
dejected. She called to mind some little circum- 
stances in his earlier life, which since their marriage 
he had related to her, and of which at the time she 
took no heed. She remembered, also, that he had said, 
in speaking of a certain lady, who had the power of at- 
tracting all yoimg fellows' hearts to her, on purpose to 
jilt them, " I, myself, for a little while, was desperately 
in love with her !" Helena, when he told her this, 
began to weep at the very thought of his having loved 
anybody but her, at which Albert laughed, and assured 
her, that the love^which he had for tbis lady, and that 



which he had felt for his own Helena, were as different 
as light and darkness. Helena had been consoled bv 
these words, and had laughed at her "needless tears, 
as she herself called them. But, now, during those 
long solitary hours, when she knew that her husband 
was again m brilliant society, among dozens of ladles, 
who would like nothing better than to get this amiable 
yoiuiK man within their trammels, and who assuredly 
would spare no pains to do so, now that Helena was 
out of the way, those unfortunate words of his, " I, 
myself, for a little while, wus desperately in love with 
her!" again haunted her fancy, and with them came 
the saddest, the ugliest, the darkest, the most danger- 
ous of all spectres of the mind— jealousy 1 — tlicre it 
stood, sugge.sling to her that what had once been, 
might be again. This heart- torturing thought sent 
floods of tears to her eyes ; and as she often thought 
tliat it was a sin to shed those tears over little Milla, 
when she lay, sweetly and calmly sleeping in her 
cradle, she hastened to her chamber, when she heard 
her husband coming, and pretended to sleep, in order 
to conceal from his knowledge her red and tear- 
swollcn eyes. When she was asleep, or seemed to be 
sleeping, Albert left the room, or if it were not too late 
in the evening, went out of the house. Helena fancied 
that she could read in this an increasing coldness to- 
wards herself. " Formerly," thought she, " he never 
would have done inil'is way ; formerly, he would have 
sat silently by my side, till I had awoke;" and with 
this her tears streamed anew. When tlie heart begins, 
regretfully, to say, ** Formerly it was not thus," then 
it suffers bitterly. 

Helena, however, did not remark how unhappy her 
husband was all this time, precisely because he endea- 
voured as much as possible to conceal his suffering 
from her ; and he and her owa mother; and other of 
her friends, puzzled their brains in vain, to find out 
some means of remedying the evil, which seemed to 
increase every day; for the more Helena wept, the 
more restless became little Milla, and all this added to 
the trouble. Albert wished to call in physicians, that 
he might consult with tliem ; so did Helena's mother ; 
but she herself, who best knew what the true cause of 
the malady was, persuaded them to be satisfied with 
the old family doctor, and he could not find that any- 
thing was amiss, either with mother or child. He 
did, however, what medical gentlemen are obliged to 
do, when they are called in unnecessarily ; he felt the 
pulse, looked at the tongue, imagined that a little cold 
had been taken, prescribed the wearing of flannel and 
keeping the feet warm, staying in her house for a few 
days, being careful as to what was eaten, keeping the 
mind free from excitement, going early to bed, etc. ; 
and, in order to satisfy Albert and her mother, he 
wrote a prescription for some innocent mixture, which 
should be taken two or three times a- day. This imfor- 
tuuate bottle of mixture next became a subject of strife 
between the anxious young husband and his wife. He 
fancied that all possible advantages lay in the draught, 
and she cared no more for it tlian for the snow-flakes 
which filled the air. He besought her to take it regu- 
larly ; she objected, saying that it did her no good, but 
only made her feel squeamish and poorly ; and, at last, 
when they had had a long contest on this subject, he 
called her obstinate and troublesome, and that with a 
good deal of temper, going out of the house at the same 
time, and shutting the door after him with more vio- 
lence than common. 

"Now I see it plain enough; now I know it per- 
fectly 1" said Helena, to herself, bursting into tears, 
" Albert loves me no longer ! Some otber one has 
possession of the heart which formerly was mine, and 
lor which I would have given the whole world I" and 
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>^illi this her heart felt rca(3y to break. She could not 
think of complaining to her molher, ^\ho was nervous, 
and 111 had health; hut she must potir out her misery lo 
Bomebody. Mil la was sound asleep ; she threw on, 
therefore, almost without reflection, her pelisse and 
bonnet, and, whilst she is hastening along some short- 
ruts and back streets with which she is acquainted, we 
will give a little description of the person whom she was 
about to visit. 

She Was an elderly unmarried lady, first cousin to 
Helena, and for whom she had always entertained the 
greatest possible esteem, in whom she was now about 
to place her entire confidence. Tliis cousin, Mary 
Ann, even in her youth, had, as it were, been shut up 
within herself, at first with a certnin degree of sub- 
mission, gentleness, and piety; but, noir, in her in- 
creasing years, with a something of spiritual pride about 
her — a something of religious hauteur, which caused 
her to look down with a certain disdain upon that world 
which always treated her with indifference. She had a 
keen, penetrating glance — a certain degree of cunning 
and quickness, which by many people is called genius, 
becaime people are bo ready in the application of this 
Word, where the reality is wanting, and so reluctant to 
allow it when it Is sometimes fonnd. What was her 
own opinion on this subject, we know not ; but her 
manner of laying down her opinion ; of giving advice or 
direction?; of never allowing herself to be detected in 
the slightest errof , ignorance, or want of judgment ; of 
only smiling. If any lady proved to her, as clear as day- 
light, that she was wrong, leaving it to them to call it 
conceding the fact, or just what they pleased , — in all 
this there was a something which might be called, the 
having a high opinion of herself. But, wonderful 
enough, nobody did call it so. She awoke no spark of 
envy or indignation, and she succeeded in making 
almost ever}'body talk about her religious zeal ; her 
deep, clear understanding ; her solid and varied know- 
ledge (for she had read and worked in the book line ) 
through the whole of her long and undisturbed life) ; 
about her great ability in writmg do\ni her thoughts ; 
her skill in painting portraits (astonishing likenesses, 
but horribly ugly) ; of her stodfastness in keeping her 
Word ; her fidelity in friendship ; her never betraying 
confidence; her renunciation of self; her devotion to 
others ; her undeviating adherence to principle ; — all 
this was spoken of, and at the same time testimony was 
borne to her tenderness ; her quiet piety ; her warm, 
sj-mpathising heart ; her goodness, gentleness, and for- 
bearance towards others, as well as her severity to- 
wards herself; and, above all, her beautiful, irreproach- 
able life, — for it was impossible to charge anything 
against her; in some respects, too, she followed the rule 
of the Scriptures, for she fed the hungr)-, clothed the 
naked, ana comforted the suffering in every way in 
her power, — and that was many, for she lived very 
quietly and economically with an old mother, who 
never having been very bright in her mind, hjid now 
simk into second childhood. As this old lady was 
never seen, her requirings could not be very great ; nor 
were Mar}' Ann's, either ; and thus at least two-thiids 
of her income were devoted to works of charity. If 
anybody were in want, they went to her ; if they were 
in trouble, she sought to comfort ihem ; and, if she 
did not, then nobody could ; did any one want good 
advice, they asked it from her, and it was not her fault 
that it was so seldom followed, because of all the people 
who ask adviee, very few follow any but their own. 

Albert during his betrothal when he was first intro- 
duced into the circle of Helena's relations, out of \*hich 
Mary Ann seldom went, had been by no means fiivour- 
ably impressed with the new cousin whose dogmatic 
and solemn manner displeased him, and before he had 
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(discovered how highly she was thought ofbyallher 
relatives, he had said to Helena, "There is something 
very like an old Carmelite in Marv Aim, with her 
solemn grimaces, in that everlasting brown gown, brown 
shawl, and brown bonnet!" Helena however laid her 
hand on his lips, and besought him by all that ^-as 
sacred, never to utter *uch an unfavourable judgment, 
and attempted to make him underatand bow ill it would 
be taken, and how highly Mary Ann was esteemed by 
them all. Albert laughed and was silent, but afterwardj* 
when Helena was his own, and they could converse 
freely on all subjects, they had, with the great est sccrc5y, 
come to the agreement that she was a pattern of all 
virtues, and all discretions, a saint, a burning and a 
shining light, but a very tiresome person. 

Wlien Helena was married, she received from friends 
and relations an un-heard of number of preaenta and 
keepsakes. Mary Ann had also distinguished herself at 
that time — she gave to Albert a portrait of Helena, very 
well painted by herself, and "very like," as all the 
world said, to which Albert always softly added " yes, 
when she is fifteen years older," because, though the fea- 
tures were indisputably like, the portrait was of a mu<'h 
older person. Albert set no store by the picture, and only 
brought it out when some one particularly wished to 
see it. To Helena she gtT • a very beautiful bible, with 
a cover worked in beads by her own hands, (for she 
could do every thing,) and upon which Helena set the 
highest value. Besides this she had worked on a 
footstool in black velvet, with silver, a design of Faith, 
Hope, and Charity, and in presenting it she had held a 
long and beautiful discourse on the necessity of bending 
the knees in prayer, and this black footstool n*as to 
serve for this purpose. But as Albert's and Helena's 
prayers were too earnest and simple and came too directly 
from the heart, to need the aid of a cushion or stool, 
and as the setting their feet upon it was a thing not fo 
be thought of, it was set aside in a comer, and no use 
made of it whatever, except Uial Albert always called 
it the Catholic, or the Monk. That the young couple in 
their childish merriment often made a joke over thi* 
black velvet stool and poor cousin Mary Aim, as well as 
over many another thing; will easily be under- 
stood. 

And it was now to this same lady that Helena dir«»rlrd 
her steps. The young wife's trouble had placed Mary Ann 
in a new light, and she thought that from her she should 
get counsel, comfort, and all that she lacked. The nxini 
which Mary Ann inhabited, had a singular appearance. 
It was large, lofly, and dark, which last circumstarue 
was owing to her keeping the lower shutters closed, st) 
that the light was admitted only from above, which wns 
desirable on act ount of the lady's paintings, of which 
a great array filled one side of the room. A larp»', 
brown book -case, the doors of which were wide open, 
one stood on legs between the windows, instead of the 
customary looking glass, table or cheffonier. On otie 
side of the room were ranged eight or ten little stools 
in a circle, and on these lay portions of children's 
clothes of coarse material, which would be made up by 
poor little girls, who at certain hours came hither foV 
instruction in needle-work. The clothes were thus 
made up for children poorer thtm themselves. 

Before a large old-fashioned writing-table covered 
with books and papers, sat the thin, little dried -up lady, 
almost buried in a large and very substantial chair. 
Her back was turned to the door as Helena entered, 
and as the tall back and sides of the chair prevented her 
seeing i»ithout she had left her seat, she inquired "who 
is there ?** and as Helena gave no answer, she repeat ctl 
her question. Without making any reply, Helena stood 
before the table. 

" Ah I it ia my yonng friend !" exclaimed Mary Ann 
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Rt sight of her. " How are you ? What can have 
bronj^ht the younjf, happy lady to old KTary Ann ?" 

These words, " the younar, happy lady," were said 
with a certain emphasis, which immediateiy and un- 
pleasantly reminded Helena that her consin nad often, 
durini? the early part of her marriage said in a bewall- 
mg tone when she saw their happiness, "Ah! that will 
not always last. Sorrow and tronble will also hare 
their time ! People floe from them as long as they can, 
but in the end they overtake them." 

*• Ah, dear Mary Ann," said Helena, " I am come to 

you to ," more she could not say, but burst into 

violent tears. 

" Yes, yea, my dear child," said iTary Ann solemnly, 
"I expected this, but it grieves me that it should 
have come so soon, that my presentiment, my great 
knowledge of human nature should unfortimately have 
been so true in this. Happiness and mirtli are yours no 
longer — is it not so ? And now you aro come to a 
friend in whose bosom you can confide all tho troubles 
of your soul, and from tvhom you can look for comfort 
and counsel. But " added she, casting up her eyes, 
" I have only one advice to give, one consolation to 
offer, and that is the heavenly manna which is to be 
foimd in prayer." 

"Ah, Mary Ann," said Helena, weeping, "believe not 
but that I have prayed. I have gone down on my knees 
many and many a time, and besought the Almighty to give 
me again the calm, beaxitiful, and pure joy which was 
mine, but now which seems to fly farther from me every 
day." 

" No, my beloved cousin," said Mary Ann, " that is 
not what you must pray for ; nor is that the mantier. 
Do you not believe that God knows what is good for 
you ? He lays no burden of sorrow upon you which 
nas not a high purpose to serve. No, my dear child ; 
of this be sure, sorrow and trial never come without 
our having deserved them, or without their being in- 
tended for our eternal welfare; and, therefore, in prayer 
we must only ask for grace, for strength, for courage 
and stedfastness to suffer ; and, besides tMs, we must 
bear in mind, every "day and every moment, how the 
Son of God suffered and was tormented ; and this will 
make our little afflictions and sorrows seem small, in- 
deed — vanish into nothing, like a drop of water in the 
sea." 

There was a degree of truth, certainly, in these 
words ; but, ah ! they did not console Helena. She did 
not find that which, without she had properly explained 
herself, she sought, — which was, advice how to regain 
the former and lost happiness by the side of her — now 
more than ever beloved — husband. But Helena was 
such a good, pure, and open spirit, that when she did 
not meet with all she sought for, she took what she 
found. She was convinced that there was a deal of 
truth in much that Mary Ann had said, and she listened 
to her as she went on with animation and earnestness, 
because she spoke really from the conviction of her 
mind. She took certain views of the duties of life and 
religion, and she succeeded in instilling them into the 
mind of Helena. She read and explained to her, in her 
own way, long passages out of books of devotion, which 
she lent to her, and which she assured her would edify 
and console her, if she only properly impressed them 
upon her heart. Helena promised to do so, and then 
directly put the question to her friend, as to what were 
the means she should use to win back the afiection of 
her husband. 

The cousins now talked together, and a certain mode 
of conduct was decided upon, the effect of which will be 
seen presently. 

After this time Helena wept more than ever, and as a 



matter of course Milla cried in proportion, whilst poor 
Albert's heart ached to see his young wife wearing hnr- 
se\{ away day by day, and never meeting hira but with 
the request Oiat they might pray together for grace and 
mercy ! And this, all the time with never-ceasing tears. 
Albert who would do any thing to gratify her, said, 
however , that formerly they used to be extremely happy 
without tears, and without "incessantly wearying heaven 
with prayers and lamentations." That was Albert's ex- 
pression, and with that he walked away. Poor Helena, 
m the nervous and suspicious state Into which she had 
worked herself, she fancied that she saw in this, anger 
and ridicule. Her tears flowed afresh, she was 
sincerely unhappy. Mary Ann came to comfort her, 
and things grew worse and worse. 

{To be concluded in next number.) 



WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Bt Mbs. Lbb, of Boston, U. S. 
{Author ©/""Thrbk Experiments ix Living.") 

The following remarks were written very soon after 
the death of the distinguished artist, to preserve the re- 
miniscences of a visit to his studio. 

There are no recollections more useful than thoso 
connected with departed worth. The memory of tho 
good operates as a talisman against evil spirits, they 
come not near the place hallowed by the recollection 
of the pure on earth, who are now tlie blessed in Ueavnn. 

It is refreshing to the mind and heart to quit this 
every day working world, and dwell on genius and 
excellence, as we knew them embodied, with tho 
certainty that no blight can come ovor them, and that 
they are safe from the vicissitudes of human change. 

A visit to the studio of Washington Allston was always 
deeply interesting, but now he is no more, the reroU 
lection of it is like one of his own pictures, sof^oned and 
blended by an aerial atmosphere. 

Ou the morning of a cold autumnal day, I was in- 
vited by him to visit his painting room. As we proceeded 
to it at a short distance from his house, the leaves were 
falling around, and the foliage had assumed tlie variety 
of tints so striking in our American scenery. Hi«i 
residence was a few miles from the city of Boston, and 
not far distant from the classic halls of Cambridge 
University, it was one which happily combined retire- 
ment with oppprtimities for society. 

When we arrived at the large unomamented building, 
he requested me to wait in a little porch or anto-rooni 
while he made a few preparations. In a short lime I 
was summoned. The room was large and unfurnished, 
lighted by a sky-light, and windows near the ceiling. 
Before one of his beautiful pictures yet unfinished, 
was placed an arm-chair. To this he conducted m<>, 
saying with a smile, "I have been sweeping a place for 
you, I seldom pay my guests such a compliment." 

On the easel before mo was the picture of King John, 
nearly completed. "I intend said he to devote the next 
six months to tliis, and when it is finished I shall give 
myself a little time for visiting my friends in Boston." 
It was a noble picture, and seemed to me hardly to re- 
quire six months of labour. 

Against the wall hung a curtain extending nearly 
across the building. Behind this was his " BeUhazzer," 
already the work of many years. Would that a hand- 
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writing on the wall had warned him to hnstcn the com- 
pletion.* 

A finished picture, stood on an easel, which he called 
the sisters, one of the heads was in the rich glowing 
colouring of Titian. It was singularly calculated to call 
forth the imagination, a historiette seemed at once to 
present itself to the mind. 

He took a number of unfinished sketches from a 
closet, among thfin was one representing the fairies 
dispersing at the dawn of day ; some were ascending, 
others hovering in mid-air, two yet lingered on the sea 
shore, they were lovers, and too deeply absorbed in 
each other to heed the orient tinge of morning. This 
was one of his happy touches of nature. 

He also exhibited a number of sea-sketches, but little 
more than outlined, yet all full of life and meaning. 
The gathering storm was perfectly delineated, the heavy 
and Uircatening cloud, the rushing wind, and mountain 
wave, and there too was the traveller of the deep, a 
noble vessel, struggling with the elements. 

One sketch he exhibited in a more finished state. It 
was the Una of his favorite Spenser, sleeping in a wood. 
The wood, the water-fall, and the whole of the land- 
scape were before you, and on one side the recumbent 
form of the graceful Una, the representative oi truth, 

** I was satisfied with my sketch of the landscape 
and the figure," said the master, "but after nil it was 
only a girl sleeping in a wood — suddenly the idea arose 
to my mind of making all the light of tho picture 
proceed from the figure, and I found my desire at once 
Bccomplislied." 

What a noble effect of his pencil to produce such an 
illustration of the light of truth. It was a beautiful 
sketch. I could not turn my eyes from it; as we both 
stood looking at it, he repeated in his clear low voice, 
the following lines, from the third canto of Spenser's 
*• Fairie Queene " : — 

" From her fayre head her fillet she ondight, 
And lay'd her state aside : her angel face, 
As the great eye of Heaven shsmcd bright, 
And made a siuuhine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly graee." 

He had but one more step to take to complete the 
originality of his design, and that Mas to exclude all 
other rays of light from the picture, making Una the Sun. 

I urged him most earnestly to finish the picture. 
"I think," said he, /' of taking the same design, and 
making Una as large as life." 

But why not complete this first ? I asked. 

" I cannot do both," he replied, "it would take too 
much time." 

I had a presentiment that Una's fate was sealed, and 
that the light of truth as there represented would never 
irradiate our lower world. I was right, the sketch alone 
remains. 

He related the little anecdote of Spenser, when Poet 
X«aurcate to Elizabeth, which has been recorded else- 
where. She thought his salary of fifty pounds unequal 
to his merit, and requested Burleigh to make him a 
present of one hundred pounds. Tho minister replied 
that it was " too much for a song." "Give him then," 
said the maiden Queen, "as much as you ought in 
reason." Burleigh not exactly appreciating the genius 
of song, did nothing. At length Elizabeth received from 
her Poet Laureate, this impromptu : — 
" I was promised at a time, 
To have reason for my rh}ine, 
From that time until this season, 
I reoeired nor rhyme nor reason." 

The hundred pounds was immediately sent to him. 
I had often visited the studio of Allston in company 

*It in well known this was never finished, but it has been 
exhibited since his death, and perhaps affords the mightiest 
•videnee of his genius. 



^ith others. He was foiid of exhibiting his finished 
pictures to a few friends before they were separated 
from him ; but I had never been alone with him there. 

The large unfurnished building with its peculiar light, 
brought to my imagination the studios of the old 
painters, of Michael Angelo, Baphael, and the Ciiraccis, 
who, I thought, would choose just such a place for 
their ^blime labours. 

His "Monaldi," is a novel written in a pure classic 
style, with all the delicate touches of a painter and a 
poet. It was composed twenty years since, and the 
fashion of fiction changes. An Othello talc of jealousy 
has now little chance of coping with modem productions 
of every day life, which are brought home to the heart 
by daily incidents. It lies before me inscribed by his 
honoured hand, and as I look over the pages it seems to 
me to have rather the grace of a poem, than the machinery 
of a novel, and might be classed with Tasso*s bcautiftil 
episodes. He proved that he was master of the lyre 
by a little volume of poems published many yean since, 
and which I believe is now extant. One poem entitled 
" The Paint King," has been generally circulated, and 
demonstrates the sportive power of his imagination. 
His friends are earnestly looking for a memoir of him 
which they understand is to include his literary works. 

I have seen him many years ago in a select evening 
party, waxing brighter and brighter till becoming the 
hero of the scene, he enacted the chivalrous knight, 
and knelt to a *' ladye fayre " temporarily selected for 
the object of his fanciful homage ; yet his very gaictj 
was in keeping, and preserved a character of classic taste. 

My pen has dwelt longer on this subject than I in- 
tended, and having begun it is difiicult to arrest its 
course. Difficult! Alas no. He who partook so 
largely of the art divine, who, when he laid aside the 
magic wand of his pencil, could be the life and solace, 
and joy of the domestic circle-; who by his inimitable 
"ghost stories," could transport us to the shadowy 
land of departed spirits, has himself gone there, and 
his remains are deposited in the silent grave. Difficult 
to stay my pen ? Alas no, it falls powerless from my 
hand. 



THE BANDIT'S BURIAL. 

(From Treilioiiatii.) 

Upon a bier all bloody 

A corpse lies pale and cold. 
And, pacing slowly onward. 

Six men the load uphold ; 
Six men, wild, fierce, and swarthy. 

Begirt with weapons good, 
March with it on in silence 

Beneath the dark pine-wood. 

The bier is but two rifles, 

With barrels long and round. 
And three bright swords across them. 

At distance tightly bound. 
Stretched on the blades now rests he 

Who well their use could show; 
His head, all maimed and gory, 

Hangs downward drooping low. 

Upon his pale left temple 

The woimd gapes wide and red. 
Where, in a luckless moment, 

The bullet struck him dead. 
Down from his locks are trickling ' 

The bloody drops e'en now. 
Dried by the mountain-breezes. 

They clot his neck and brow. 
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His eye is dim and bloodshot, 

His cheek's brown hue is flown. 
His lips tight pressed together. 

Speak bitter scorn alone ; 
His right hand, once that wielded 

That sword so well in fray. 
Still grasps it firm, as fearing 

To have it snatched away. 

Death flashing on the Sbirri, 

Ho never let it go ; 
I« ow trails it gently clinging 

Through moss and stones below ; 
The bloody drops run down it. 

Like slowly trickling tears, 
And for its master weeping 

The trusty blade appears. 

His left hand holds his girdle, 

With stifi" and rigid clasp. 
Just as his Augers clutched it 

With death's convulsive grasp. 
Loose wave his belt and laces, 

His collar, torn, flies free. 
And from his sash his dagger 

Hangs dangling carelcssdy. 

So lies there pale the bandit, 

Once bolder there was none ; 
Through the Apennines his comrades 

Thus slowly Dear him on ; 
So rests he on his weapons 

Beneath the leafy vault ; 
Far, far from street or highway. 

The leader cries out, " HaltV* 

The bier at once clinks downward. 

And straight becomes the spade ; 
His comrades in the green sward 

A grave have quickly made. 
No shroud, no coffin holds him. 

But free he goes to rest, 
And greets his earthly pillow 

In his martial honours drest. 

The f^meral rite is ended. 

The grave stands bare and bleak, 
Away the little band turn. 

And not a word they speak. 
Straight to their rifles look they, 

They load — there echoes shrul 
A whistle! — each man plunges 

In the forest— all is still ! W. 0. 



UiUtarg Notices. 

The Repoambr'8 Almanac for 1848. Published by 

Joseph Barker, Wortley, near Leeds. 

Joseph Babkbb*s Almanac at the expense of one 
penny, is certainly the most original Almanac, and one 
of the most original books of the season. Not the least 
original feature of it is that, although we have informed 
the public at the head of this notice, where it is pub- 
lished, so that Uie booksellers anywhere may get it, 
the copy which we possess, has no name of printer or 
publisher about it. This part of its originality is to be 
regretted, because the rest of its originality is of that 
quality that all sound reformers, and men of any taste 
for genuine humour, sly satire, and sound, useful sense, 
would by all means like to have it. We have rarely 
enjoyed the reading of anything so much as of this 
Almanac. 

Besides the usual calendar, which is interspersed with 



various soimd maxims, it is introduced by ** A few 
Heformer's Principles," and followed by " Admonitions 
and Prophecies," and rules "how to get and keep 
good health." In all these departments itia excellent. 
Let all persons read "wliat Joseph Barker says of Tem- 
perance, Exercise, and-Cleanliness, as means of health 
and happiness; for one penny they may get a pre- 
ventive against ruinous doctors* bills, discomfort, and 
premature death. We are very much tempted too, to 
quote some of his " Reformer's Principles," but his 
" Prophecies," are still more piquant. These are given 
for every day for two months only ; the prophecies for 
the following months, being promised with a companion 
to the Almanac, to be published in January. 

"Jan. 2, (it is stated.) A woman of good family and 
fair prospects in the North of England, will be in great 
danger of becoming a conflrmed druxikard, unless she 
become at once a teetotaler. 

" Jan. 6. Several men in a central county of England, 
in a good way of business will, about this time, be in 
danger of bankruptcy, unless they alter their way of 
living. Their rivals are just on the point of making dis- 
closures respecting them to their connexions, at head- 
quarters, very much to their discredit. 

" Jan. 7. A gentleman, not far from Leeds, and an- 
other in the neighbourhood of Manchester, will both be 
astonished to find themselves, about this time, much 
deeper in debt than they ever imagined. This comes 
of keeping bad accounts, and of indulging in a prodigal 
expenditure. 

"Jan. 10. There will be more robberies committed 
this day by rich people upon poor people, than by poor 
people upon rich people ; and yet there will be more 
poor people transported, at the following assizes, than 
rich people. The rich may rob the poor at this season 
of the year, and be called honourable and noble ; but, 
if the poor rob the rich, they will be called rogues and 
felons, and transported into the bargain. 

" Jan. 23. A priest will read the Athanasian creed 
to-day, in full expectation of being paid for it, as 
usual. 

" Feb. 6. This day there is trouble enough in the 
world for all purposes of needful discipline, without any 
man putting himself out of the way to increase it, 
either by drinking, fighting, quarrelling, or being ill- 
tempered to his wife and family. 

" Feb. 6. This day, the men whose object and endea- 
vour it is to promote the improvement and happiness 
of their fellow-creatures, may be safely allowed to pro- 
ceed with their benevolent labours unmolested 

When the friends of humanity have done tlieir utmost, 
there will neither be too little trouble in the world, nor 
too much enjoyment. There will be no necessity either 
to slander, or to torment, or to kill the benefactors of 
mankind, for several years to come. 

" Feb. 7. An old villain of a woman threatens not to 
leave her nephew a penny, if he marries J. S., the 
young and interesting female on whom he has fixed as 
his future wife. The young man marries J. S., not- 
withstanding, and he and his wife together set to work 
by honest industry, to support themselves in comfort 
and respectability. The old bad woman is choked with 
rage and disappointment at her nephew's proceeding, 
dies before she has time to alter her will, and the 
nephew gets the whole of her property." 

Such are a few specimens of tne prophecies of this 
new Poor Richard, the certain fulfilment of which no one 
will for a moment doubt. 

Why does not Joseph Barker take care that his pub* 
lications are sold by some well-known London pub- 
lisher of cheap works ? In the hands of such a man 
as John Cleave, the sale of this Almanac would be 
immense. 
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HOXOUB; OR, ThII StOBT OP THB BiLATB OaBPAB 

AND THE Pair Annzkl. By Clemens Brentano. 
Tranalated by T. W. Appell. London ; John Chap- 
man. 



This is a little book, intended, we believe, especially 
fur Christmas, though it would 6e welcome at any aea- 
aou ; and we cannot but thank Mr. Chapman, as we 
h"p? the public will do more substantially, forgiving 
lis this beautiful specimen of the works of an author so 
little kno'wn in this country, and at the same time of a 
class almost peculiar to Germany, and remarkably 
adftiUed for flre-Hide readers. Instead of giving the 
reader any idea of the tale itself, we prefer making a 
few extracts from the well-written mtroduction, by 
which means he will bo prepared, we hope, to take a 
Ktill more lively interest in the story itself. 

*• Clemens Brentano was bom near Coblentz, on the 
Oth of September, 1778, and belongs to a family unri- 
valled in the intellectual world of Germany for the rare 
endowments with which all its members have been 
gifted. His father was a celebrated merchant, who 
emigrating from Lombard/, became afterwards a coun- 
cillor, and resident in the free imperial to\\Ti of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine. He married Maximiliane Eupro- 
slue, secretly beloved by Goethe, and which attachment 
is supposed to have given rise to the poet's • Sorrows 
of AVerther.' This lady was the eldest daughter of 
Chancellor La Roche, kno^\'n in the history of German 
literature by his ' Letters on Monasticism,* and Sophie 
Gutermann, the first woman in Germany who wrote 
novels. The celebrated Bettina Von Amim, known in 
England as the heroine of Goethe's correspondence 
with a child, is. also, CleuK«ns Brentano's sister. All 
the fairies of poesy bestowed their choicest gills on 
their favourite, while yet in the cradle. ♦ • « 
Brentano's genius displayed itself >ery early at school, 
where he ridiculed the fi.ibles of all arouni him in the 
most laughable verses. When he had completed his 
studies at the Cr)llege of Coblentz. he was recalled to 
Vrankfort, there to commence his mercantile career in 
his fatlier's counting-house. Our poet's genius, how- 
ever, could not Sloop to prosaic dealings, even in 
glo.)my vaults, crowded with sugar and collee; and the 
hwpired apprentice copied the letters in verse; wrote 
the bills of lading in the most absurd rhymes, and orna- 
mented the margins wiih caricatures. For some time 
his associates rather enjoyed this propensity f«>r poeti- 
cal eUusions, and only called the favourite of theMusch 
a crack-brained fellow ; but when his lather, a serious, 
stern man, who held poetry at a discoimt, and consi- 
dered it a starving art, got a hint of his son's enijrmi- 
lics, he sent him in disgrace to Mr. Kunsimaim. an 
oil-merchant at LangensiUza. There the handsome, 
dark-eyed young bard, his light-green coat and scarlet 
waistcoat, became the lions ot the little town, and 
created an unheard-of sensation among the fairer por- 
tion of its inhabitants. But in this Patmos the giddy 
exile continued to transact all business poetically, cor- 
rcsT)onding in metre \*i!h the brandv-distillers of the 
OuJdene Aue, and delivering rhyming bills of lading to 
the carters ot the spirituous merchandise. 

•'It may easily be conceited that so provoking a 
clerk was a continual source of aimoyance to the oil- 
merchant, and at the expiration of six months, Clemens 
was dismissed in disgrace. His father made a last 
attempt to recall his degenerate, unworthy son to 
reason ; but a new frolic soon put an end to the endea- 
vour. On one occasion, a cask of sugar was found 
wanting, in a consignment from London to the house of 
Brentano, which produced an animated correspondence, 
beginning ^ith prudent coolness, but becoming by 
degrees more vir)lent and bitter, In copying these let- 
tcr.s, the yoimg poet drew, exactly under the parental 



signature, an immense hat, covering two heads, who 
were gazing furiously at one another ; while, at a little 
distance, a man contemplated them, with the following 
words proceeding from his mouth j^— 
" Two fools nndemeatli on* hat. 
And tbrm the third is looking at 
A rude answer from the English corresjwndcnt excited 
old Brentano's indignation. The aflair was investigated, 
and the culprit, who had thus profaned the sanctuary 
of golden trade, was ignominiously banished from the 
tlireshold. • ♦ • ♦ • 

"Brentano was now permitted to follow his own 
desires, and a new era of life began. He went first to 
the University of Bonn, afterwards to those of Marburg 
and Jena, from which place he made freqticnt visits to 
Weimar, and associated with the deities of the German 
Parnassus. After the years of constraint he had en- 
dured in a mercantile house in Frankfort, and a retail 
shop in Langensalza, he adopted the romantic life of a 
troubadour, which, owing to his opulence, he was en- 
abled to follow out with comfort. Abandoning himself 
to the impulse of the moment, he roamed like a travel- 
ling student, from place to place. ♦ • At Jena 
he first met his future consort, at that time the wife 
of Mr. Moreau. This lady eagerly adopted his most 
fanciful humours, and often rode Mith him at full speed 
through the streets, with three waving plumes in her 
ridmg hat, like a dame of ancient chivalry. She wrote 
verses. At Jena, Brentano composed hifl beautiful 
romance of 'Loreley,' and, also, several plays, which he 
published under the name oi" * Marie.' • • He 
styoumed for some time at Dresden, and then wandered 
along the banks of the Danube to Vienna, where, in 
1804, he as^isted at the performance of his comedy, 
called, * Ponce de Leon,* one of the most spirited and 
witty plays in the German language, 

•* On quitting Vienna, he established himself at Hei- 
delberg, where death deprived him of his beloved 
wife, and where he had the con»(»lation of tlie society of 
his congenial friend Achim von Aniim, bubsequtntly 
the husband of his sister Bettina. Those two liiends, 
>xhose names are generally coupled together in litera- 
tiu-e, had published, in 1800, a collection of old national 
songs, entitled, ' De$ Ji$Ml>en irutx^Aom/ njcsc 
songs were gathered partly from the lips of the common 
peoj>le, and partly from vei^ scarce pubUcati(ms, and 
sinple, printed leaves, of which Clemens Brentano had 
with inlinite labour formed a very rich cuUe<5tion. The 
* Boy's Wunderhom ' is ono of the most valuable con- 
tributions to modern poeti^ ; and Clemens Brentano and 
Amim have by its publicatiou acquired an undying n- 
putution ; for these songs Ijrst roused tlie slumber ijig 
genius of the nation, and recalled to the memory of tJie 
(iermans the lyrical poetry of the middle ages. ♦ « 
"After many chaJiges of fortune and residence, Cle- 
mens Brentano was entrusted with the buperiniendence 
of a large domain, in Bohemia, bt lunging to hia biut Iters. 
'* At Bedin Brentano litst looked back with ivgxvt 
on the career which he had run. ♦ •He now 
Jittd into the busom of the Komui CatlioUc ChuKh. 
Alter renouncing hin errors in a fuiiual coafDwiiin at 
Berlin, he retirod to Westphalia, where, in alU^ndaiice 
on the sick bed of a nun, and in solitary leU-coaieiu- 
plation, he spent live years, and joined the Kligicjiia 
circle in Munster. • • His latter yeam he spaut 
principally at Munich, and died in tixe boeojn of Catho« 
licism, at Aschaffeuburg, on the 28th of July, 1843. 
Thus his life ended, as a carnival -masquerade doc« uu 
Ash Wednesday, in tho e«erci»e of penitence ami 
prayer." 
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THE WEEKLY RECORD 

OF FACTS AND OPINIONS CONNECTED WITH GENEBAL INrERESTS AND POPULAll 
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SaLX or TUB rcOPLE's JOCKXAL :-— 

UanohMtar, Dec. 6ih, \M7. 

My Dear 8ir,— Is it true that tho " i'eoplo'ii Journal " U in 
the market ! If it b«, aa it ia rumoured here, how do jou 
Kiand ! Manj aru anxious to l^now. Ua.» Saunders, after all, 
left the liabilities ag^ainst you ; what are the facta ; it in of im- 
portance that they be known. Let ua know at onoe. 

Your'a faithnUly, 

C. M. M 

It ia only too true. The creditors have at length put a atop 
to Kaunders^H recUlexs career. The buble ia burst, and what a 
bubble it u />-but how ruinoua to ufl — how diaaiitroua to numbera ! 
The juurndl ia announced for aale by Mr. Price, Auctioneer 
Chancery-lane, and they who recollect the swelling atatemenls, 
of SuunderH, of his weekly circulation of from 35 to 40,000, and 
of a circalation of 10,000 monthly parts, guaranteed to ad- 
verti/.ers — let them go and look at the bill displayed at Mr. 
Price's door — iiutead of a weekly circulation of 35,000, it in 
eitated at 5,000 ! Let the poor gulla of advertisers look at the 
monthly circulation. They have been paying for a circulation 
of 10,000 ; it atanda on the bill, 6,500 \ and thiaan mtctionfer's 
st<itan^nt. 

Let it be recollected that everything waa done on our parts 
to expose and put an end to the costly hoax which was playing 
by a desperate adventurer. For this every engine waa em- 
ployed to sink, crush, and destroy ua. in purse, in peace of 
mind, and in character. >Yhat ai'e now the facta T They are 
exactly what we declared they would be from the beginning. 
The man has run precisely the course that he ran with tlio 
Steven>es, and the Political Reformers. It appears from the 
Kt4Uefnent8 made to the creditors, that hard cash haa been 
squandered and debts incurred in twenty-two months to the 
amount of nearly £9,000. In spite of what Saundera stated in 
his very last printed attempt on public ( rvdulity, that ** we 
knew very well that we should not have a farthing of the 
Uabililiea to pay,**-— he has left ihem all ; and there ia not a 
more atrocious fact in the history of literature than that cUi 
tlw cijsts of paper and print and afit-ertixment* for hit mttr- 
dtrous attacks upon us, are Itft as liabHiliea againsi lis / The 
lu:« es we have already suffered, and the liabilities in which he 
has involved us, amount to nearly £4,000 I 

Hevklations or rme Condition and Dwcllings ov rns 
Pooa x« LoMWON.-— Thu Pooa Man's Guardian — Five 
ntimbers of the penny journal entitled **The Poor Man's 
CJuardian," have been forwarded to us, and we have read them 
%«ith the greatest aatinfaction, that men of station and influence 
have set such an organ of exposure of the real condition of the 
indi;/ent population of the Metropolis, on foot. It would appear 
to be, if not the or^ran of the Poor Man's Guardian Society, yet, 
uader its sanction, and doing its work. Mr. Charle» Cochrane, ttu- 
Provident; and Mr. John Jones, the Secretary ofthat society, are 
tho in ist prominent writers in this Journal, and pro ecuturs of 
ike entpiiries wliioh lead to such dreadful displays. We coa- 
gratulute them and the publlo on their enterprise. 8uch, to 
our own knoivledge, is the state of the poor, and of whole 
a<iuare milea of their dwellings in London, that it is impossible 
to have too many labourers in the cause of that social reform 
that is demanded. 

Never, from the foundation of the world, did humanity ex- 
hibit so dreadful andabborront a condition as it docs in London. 
Tho atupendoua mass of life there congregated, moves or 
rather stumblea on flrom day to day, one portion of it utterly 
ignorant of the atata, life, feeling*, or moraNof another portion. 
Here splendour, there misery, here piety, there vice, here 
Huiierfluity, there famine, here superfine delicacy on silken 
eouebee, there tilth and squalor, groping In aubteranettn kennels, 
or huddled together in pestilence, and on, over, and through 
all this, roll the chariots of the wealthy, on drives tlie 
maniacal avarice of trade ; on streams tUc swarm uf thieve), 
liurlots, cheats, drunkards, and cannibal m iudlcr.% snatching 



a despci ate existence from the substance, the sufferings 40d 
gullibility of others. 

Never did human nature arrive at such a pitch of degrada- 
tion, — hideouH, horrible, appalling degradation before, degrada- 
tion far worse than that of the lowest beast that exists; never 
did a misery so vast, a crime ao reckless, an indifference so 
callouH, meet in a huge metropolis, and display from year to 
year its frightful and discordant features before heaven. 

It is high time that it was duly reflected upon, if we mean 
to retain our name aa a christian people; U Is high time that 
this monstrous mass of festering iniquity and disgraceful 
poverty, should be dealt with, if we mean to avoid plague in 
one shape or another — ^be it typhus— be it cholera — be It the 
moral pestilence of an out-bur»ting Atheism, renouncing all 
belief in the government of a God, or the tender sympathies of 
man. 

We rejoice that the question la at laat arousing the attention 
of the community, and of government. The Health of Towns 
Association, haa done immense good already; armed with the 
power about to be conferred by Parliament, the Commissioners 
for this purpose will do more. Men devoted at the peril of 
their lives, and in many instances at their cost, have plunged 
into the depths of this social wretchedness, and have thrown 
much light on the horrors that surround us. Let all good 
men aid them. Let those who would see what is the condition 
of hundreds of thousands of their fellow creatures In this great 
and wealthy London, get the five numbers of the " Poor 
Mau's Onardlan," already issued, and gaze on its pictures of 
the interiors of workhouses and lodging-houses. Let them 
follow Mcs-^rs. Cochrane and Jones into the dens of Field Lane, 
into the workhouses of Marylebone, St. Pancras, and Lambeth. 
Let them look at the print of the notorious Enon Chapel, 
where crowds are dancing above the mosses of coffins, naked 
.-.keletous, and decaying flesh in the cellar below. Terrible 
scenes of the daily life of London I We must put an end to 
them, or renounce our prctentiona to be a Christian and 
civilized people. The best thanks of the public are due to every 
one who moves in this matter. Mr. Walker by his fearless ex- 
posures of the conditions of London grave-yarda, has done noble 
service, and the present Intrepid labours of the conductors of the 
•' Poor Man's Guardian,'* deserve all support and co-operation^ 

TuK PaoJscrBD SacioiuTioif of tux IcAaiAX CojtuuMisTa. 

After the contemplation of aueh sceaoa as are revealed in the 

"Poor Man's Guardian," Itoan he no wonder that menaeek to 
escape from this fearful aUte of »soeiety, in the old world, aeek 
to indulge in the hope of founding in new countries, new aocial 
institutions more in accordance with the spirit of Christianity, 
and the hopes of human nature. Accordingly we And that • 
l.irgc body of Communists in France, the disciples of Monsieur 
Cubet, are preparing to emigrate to America, under bia 
guidance. There ia a considerable numher of thia ohwa of 
Communists, residing in London, who have iiisyed from their 
commiUe^-room, in Newman-atreet, Oxford-street, a pam- 
phlet, which they ataU to be their firat Knglish number of the 
harbinger of progreae, ftrom which we shall prooe«d to inak« 
extracts explanatory of their Yiewa and intentions. 

*' A large body of Comraonista, called loariana, ii spread ovwr 
France, and baa ramiflealloaa extending to other eonutriea. 
They have alwaya depended on legal and peaeeful weana to 
propagate their opinions, but thai haa not prevented them f^oa 
being persecuted by the government, nor defended them f^om 
uiyust aspersiona. Thua their opposition to revolmioaary 
measures, and eapeoUlly to aeorei politieal aoeiety^a, haa not 
only been useless to them, hut aa laid them open to Iht attaeks 
of the democratic party, which haa declared in ao meaaured 
terma unceasing hostility to eommnnism ; thia qot being eulft- 
eient, they are attacked hy the ultra-commnniata, who ad- 
vocate the riglit of obt lining by violenee, that which the un- 
just aystem of aociety deniea to them, and who are notcaay 
under the indiroei reproof which the opposite principles of the 
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loariaxu ftdmlnl«ter. M. CJabct who haa deTotod 40 years to 
the Hxm and constant advocacy of popular interests, and has 
occnpied a high sUtlon In the state, is at the head of the 
learians; the ♦' Populaire," a weekly paper of which ho is the 
editor, Is their organ, and the " Travels in Icarie," and " Tme 
Christianity," written by him, contain their ideas on social 
organization, and their ' profession of faith, all of which are 
founded on the word " Fraternity," and comprehended in it." 

**ilR, CABXT'S A]>2>RXSS| iKTmNO BIS DiBCTPLKS TO OO TO 

ICAKIE, 

•« M. Cabet, after alluding .**the precept of the great Chris- 
tian lawgiver, (whose disciples the communists (Icarians) pro- 
claim themselves), * When they persecute you in this city flee 
ye to another,* proclaims the intention of the body in question, 
under hia direction, and influenced by his writings and prin- 
ciples, to leave France, and settle in a part of the United States, 
to be called * Icarie.* 

•* He say, " This is not to be a partial essay, nor a small 
emigration, for if our calculation does not deceive us, we may 
count on ftom 10 to 30,000 Icarians able to go and desirous of 
going, as an army of workmen of all professions, who will 
establish a people and a nation. 

** It will not be a mob without ideas, induced by misery and 
the wish of bettering their personal condition ; they will bo 
workmen fiill of heart, intelligence, and instruction, men 
chosen, examined, and proved, guided by one failh, warmed by 
one devotion and one enthusiasm. 

*• During the time necessary for the preparations for the flrst 
departure we will examine the necessary questions, and having 
called to our assistance the council and experience of all the 
friends of humanity, we shall go with a plan prepared and per- 
fected bcforohnnd. 

"Nothing will be result of chance — each for all, aU for each 
from every one according to his means, to every one accord- 
to his need, — first, that which la necessary, next that which is 
useful, afterwards that which is agreeable, without other 
limits than those of reason, equality, and possibility. 

" The strongest objection made to our plan is — how can you 
graft a new state of society upon the old one, resisting all that 
Is opiXMcd to its prejudices and customs I This objection will 
not exist with us ; there will not be any obstacle to our com- 
mencing everything on the most perfect systems which modem 
science can olTcr to us ; the plans and positions of oar roads, 
towns, and mannfactorica, will be laid out from the beginning 
in the most advantageous manner ; we shall aim at perfection 
in our workshops, our dwellings, furniture, clothing — in fact in 
everything. 

" For the Instruction of the adults, there will be perfect 
liberty of meeting and of discussion ; all the profcswra, books, 
and Journals necessary ; as to the education of the children, we 
shall prove what can bo done with the intelligence and heart of 
man by communist teachers, having the best methods of teach- 
ing, and all possible means of rendering study agreeable and 
education perfect. Our opponents tell us, that without in- 
equality of fortunes, without individual property unlimited 
and hereditary, without emulation, a state of communism 
would be a state of servitude, misery, and barbarism. We 
deny it ; it is re-asserted— the denial is repeated. This might 
go on for ever, but for the future we will not have assertions, 
denials, or discussions. Wo will prove and manifest the truth 
by experiment. Let those who arc doubtful woit the result." 
' " In Icarie t^e domestic ties, and first of all marriage, will 
exist in all their purity and all their force, wluch will be self 
derived, and not depending on extraneous aid ; there will not 
be any marriage portions, nor any forced celibacy. Woman 
will be esUblished in her righU and dignity. There will not 
exist either slavery or domestic servitude ; perfect democracy, 
with universal suffcrage. The Icarians will not on any pretext 
carry war Into their neighbour's home, consequently they will 
not know or need to know anything of the miliUry Kcrvltude. 
The loT8 of their independence, in^^tltutions, and country, will 
oauM them to be prepared to defend themselves from any 
aggreMloa ; that this defence may be the best possible, all the 
male dtixnis will be armed and disciplined. 
\} " There, machinery will be the friend of the workers ; labour 
wlllby all poasible means be divested of danger and exoessive 
fatigue, and rendered attractive ; the flno arts carried to the 
greatest degree of perfection. 

•* Reflect, then, Icarians *, we ahallhavea climate and sky at 
Ivaai equal to our own, a ftruitfnl soil covered by a powerft&l 



vegetatloni produeing with little laboar the uaae plants ana 

animals. 

"Having left France we will not forget that shewaacmr 
mother ; however hardly she may have dwelt with a% wa will 
not cease to desire her happiness, nor to eommiserate our per- 
secutors, because ' they know not what they do ;* and are, as 
well as ourselves, the victims of the bad social oi*ganizatioa 
which governs them from their birth. 

** Those amoi^you who cannot follow us (and whose number 
will increase) will form part of the great Icarian family, and be 
regarded as brethren. 

" We have the words dream and Utopia continually thrown 
in our faoe ; let us, in answer, establish and realize Icarie. 

"Here (France), workers, your destiny In infancy Is prira* 
tion and ignorance ; that of many of you rags, dirt, and su- 
perstition-— the example of vice and labour imposed as a con- 
demnation before your physical force is developed. 

" Your destiny in youth and manhood is excessive laboar, or 
the want of it; this labour often disgusting or perilous, and in- 
sufficiently paid, produces disease and premature old age ; the 
conscription, the livret, perpetual uneasiness, real slavery^ 
without prospect as without rights ; deprivation of the plea- 
Bures of domestic life, or if you dare e^joy them, an increase 
of agony. 

*• And in old age, how many of you, after a life of services to 
the country, are neglocied and abandoned, until a hastened 
death ends your sniferings. 

♦* And this is contrasted by the opulence of your exploiters 
and masters, the privileged, who consume all and produce no- 
thing. 

** Nevertheless, let us adhere to truth and justice ; let us not 
bear towards the cIopscb supposed to be fortunate, either env}-, 
or above all, hate ; for they also have their tribulations, ruins, 
and miseries ; they ai-e, perhaps, still more than we, the victims 
of a detestable social organization, rendering all men slaves and 
antagonistic, and depriving all ofsecnrity and happiness. But 
if they are not happy that does not advantage us, our situation 
is no less intolerable ; a radical remedy is no less necessary. 

" Let us examine what will be the condition uf the workers la 
Icarie. 

"No wages, but an equal enjoyment of the produce. No 
distress from want of emplo^nnent, no opposition, labour orgs- 
nised in the best posKlblo manner, by experience, the public 
opinion, and the will of the workmen themselves. 

" Agriculture will becarried on on the largest scale possible, 
and the trades in immense manufactories. The labour will bo 
so distributed that no one will be idle, no one ox-crworked. 

"The manufactories will be clean, commodious wholesome, 
and all possible means taken, by the most extensive machinery 
and otherwise to protect the workers. The profe<8lons chosen 
as much a.s powible according to tasle and aptitude. 

*' All the govermcntal positions will be cleotivc, temporary, 
recoverable ; all the citizens will be electors and eligible to all 
the positions. 

" Workers here exploited, bondsmen without right and nn- 
respected, without occupation or food, seek elsewhere the 
treasures beneficially oifcrcd us ; Let us establish Icarie in 
America. 

" I will go with you, I will participate in your condition ; I 
will be fed, clothed, lodged, and treated as yourselves ; without 
any other privilege than that of being burthened wiUi the 
greatest portion of care, watchfulness, and responsibility.*' 

The effect of this address on tlie Icarians, and on tbop« 
wlio oppose thorn, has bceu immense. H. Cabet and his 
followers have already sent out aa ngent, to examine • 
certoin locality in Texas, whither, if approved, M. Cobet 
proposes before Midsummer, to conduct not less Iboa ten 
thousand Icarians, from France and England. 

Wo shall watoh the progress of this movement with great 
interest, regardio? it as a most important one in the history 
of emigration. The principles of M. Cabet as developed in 
this pamphlet, being truly christian, are therefore in our 
opiuion well calculated, if wisely earned out, to iasore the 
happiness of those eugagedln it. 



PaiirrKD for the Proprietor by Willuui Lotbtt, of 16, South 
Row, New lload, in the Pariah of 8t. Pancras, Goonty of 
Middlesex, and published by him at 171, (oomor of aonrej 
Street,) Strand, in the Parish of St. Clement Danes. 
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THE FATE OF DISCOVERERS. 



De Caus, the French Discotereb. of Steam Potveb 

IN THE BiCETRS, 

The fate of discoverers and inventors is proverbial. 
In no instance baa it been more striking tban in the cose 
of tbe great steam-power which has assumed so vast 
an importance in the present age. Our illustration 
displays the fate of De Caus, the French discoverer of 
the capabilities of steam. Treated as a maniac, he is 
exhibiting the title of his work from the window of his 
prison. The conspicuous figure of the gentleman with 
the lady on his arm, is supposed to be the Marquis of 
Worcester, who, engaged in similar pursuits, as de- 
scribed in his " Century of Inventions," is induced to 
listen to what the unhappy man has to say, and passingly 
remarks, '* that there may be something in it." 

The treatment of Be Uaus may be attributed to the 
age in which he lived, which had not witnessed the 
wonders which steam had yet to reveal ; but what shall 
we say of the present age, which has now seen them 
all enrolled before it ? This age, with these marvel- 
lous effects realised, and become everyday things, still 
suffers Thomas Gray, the planner of the great railway 
system, to remain without one consolitary testimony of 
the grateful sense of a generation which has reaped such 
splendid advantages from his labours. True, we have 
not shut up Gray, as our neighbours did De Gaus, but 
while his plans were yet only in his book, he was declared 
by the " Edinburgh Review " to be deserving of it, and 
now that they lie displayed over the whole surface of 
Europe, we still treat him rather as a visionary, than 
as the Great Projector of the greatest scheme of 
practical improvement, which the world has seen, and 
which he himself has lived to witness but not to profit 
by. Will some rising artist have one day to present to 
our children a scene similar to the present, in which 
Gray instead of De Caus, shall figure as the martyr of 
invention in an age not ignorant but ungenerous ? 
Heaven, and the honour of our country forbid ! 



SONNET. 

Written on a blank leaf of Home's " Orion" 

Bt Richard Howitt. 

Time gathers wealth about him as he goes. 

In infancy, in Paradise with flowers 

He dallied, laughing with the laughing Hours : 

Now for his brows no more he plucks the rose, 

But Bay and Laurel mingle with the snows 

Grave years shed on him. Not with feebler powers 

Glows in him life, though homed inmouldering towers, 

Where damp and death chill round his footsteps close. 

0, Time ! unwearied, rich, and blessed Time ! 

When by the winter-fire thou now appearest. 

With sage Romance and Song, like tnis sublime, 

Enlarged in soul, the drooping Hours thou cheerest ; 

And thus art taught to feel how poor thy prime, 

Compared with Age, when soui to soul is dearest. 



SOME LOVE PASSAGES IN THE LIVES OF 

EVERY-DAY-PEOPLE. 

Bt Mart Howitt. 

Mr. Joseph Hiltaro was a rich dyer in one of our 
large manufacturing towns, a ploddmg, hard-headed 
man of business, who never lost sight of me main chance 
but once, and that was when he married old Green's 
daughter, with seven thousand pounds to her fortune, 
instead of Ellen Stretton, who had nothing. He soon 
found out his mistake, for his wife was one of those un- 
happy-tempered women who make everybody miserable 
about them. Ellen Stretton married also two years 
afterwards, not for love, I am sorry to say, and was not 
more happy than he. - Her husband, whose name was 
Trevisham, was also a dyer, as hard a headed man as 
Hilyard, but without his good qualities. He was 
always in law with somebody; he had a desperate 
lawsuit with Hilyard about the fence of their drying- 
grounds, which imfortunately adjoined ; it was but a 
small thing to quarrel about, but, like a rolling snow- 
ball, it grew at every turn, and, in the end, brought on 
his ruin. He lost his lawsuit and then he died, leav- 
ing his affairs in a very bad state. When all were 
wound up, the creditors, out of compassion to the 
widow, whom everybody respected, gave up sufficient 
to ensure her and her only child, a daughter, an annuity 
of seventy pounds for her life. 

Hilyard had been a fierce adversary to the husband, 
and the widow felt a peculiar grief to see herself, in 
some measure, ruined by his means ; still she was not 
without comfort, even in her depressed circumstances : 
she had good health, a cheerful disposition, a heart full 
of love both to God and man, a beloved daughter, whom 
she herself was able to educate well, and beyond all — 
now that poor Mr. Trevisham was gone — peace and com- 
fort at her fireside such as she had never known in her 
most prosperous days. Let nobody exclaim at this, 
but it is true that when she read the words ** Better is 
a dinner of herbs with love, than a stalled ox and dis- 
sention therewith," she qould say Amen firom her entire 
heart. 

Hilyard had gained the lawsuit and his adversary 
was dead. *' There was a triumph for him! "'people 
said ; but he did not find it exactly so. When the man 
was dead and gone, and his drying-groimds added to 
his own, many a reproachful remembrance of the widow 
and her child came to his mind. His own wife, who 
had been the thorn in his side and the quill-feather in 
the down pillow for so many years, had, in process of 
time, like poor Mr. Hilyard, gone to her long rest, and 
then he thought with himself whether he should not 
realise the dream of his youth, and make atonement 
for the wrongs of his after years, by marrying the 
widow Trevisham. Ho thought a deal about it ; he had 
never spoken to her for years ; in fact it was years now 
sinoe he had seen her ; for, though they dwelt in the 
same town, he lived in a large square stone house 
which a lawyer had built and he had bought, in one 
suburb, and she, since her misfortunes, as they were 
called, lived in a little cottage — a very little one — ^in 
an opposite direction. He questioned, as I s^d, whether 
he should marry her, but, someway or other, the idea 
seemed strange ; he thought people would talk amai- 
ingly if he did. No, his marrying days were over, he 
decided. 

People saw him buttoned up in his good broad-cloth 
going steadily about his business and making his fifteen 
hundred a year, and npver suspected one atom of the 
romance which had taken possession of his naturally good 
heart. One day he took a drive to the little suburban 
village in which the widow lived, and, leaving his chaise 
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at the inn, strolled up the lane in which her cottage 
stood. He had no idea of making a call, not the slight- 
est in the world, he only wanted to see the place. It 
was a very small cottage ; two gentlewomen living on 
seventy pounds a-year could not afford a large house. 

" It cannot be above eight or nine poimds a-year," 
mused he to hini«;If ; "a kitchen, a parlour, and two 
bed-rooms, and a little wash-house at the back, that 
must be all ; but it is prodigiously neat, and a mighty 
pretty garden. Ellen was always fond of flowers;" 
and with that the sunny, rose-scented days of their 
youth came to his memory bewitchingly. ** They keep 
a girl, no doubt, to do the housework ; they could not 
afford a servant at full wages," continued his musings; 
"I wonder if any of their relations help them? — but, 
poor thing, she had so few relations, and none of them 
rich, and he was such a spendthrift that he drained his 
own family — I don't believe there is one that would 
help her ; the Trevishams have not a bit of heart among 
them !" 

So pondered Mr. Hilyard as he walked up the lane ; 
in a while he made a stand, and, turning round, took a 
steady survey of the back of the cottage. There was 
little to be seen but a thick holly-hedge, a green water- 
bntt, the little back-kitchen window, the cottage roof 
and one chimney. It was about the middle of Novem- 
ber, in the afternoon, and Mrs. Trevisham and her 
sweet daughter Kitty, then just turned fifteen, were 
sitting at the little parlour fire, the daughter reading 
and the mother at her sewing. Kitty had just put on 
some coal, and the little servant-maid in the little 
kitchen had just broken up her fire and put the kettle 
on for tea ; there was only, as I said, one chimney to 
the cottage, and these movements at the two fires had 
sent the smoke curling out of the chimney which made 
quite a picturesque effect against the dull gray Novem- 
ber sky. And it was at this very smoke which Mr. 
Joseph Hilyard, with his comfortable income of fifteen 
hundred a-ycar, now stood looking ; he was not, how- 
ever, noticing the picturesque effect, but, in imagina- 
tion, was picturing to himself the little household that 
was assembled beside the fire from which this smoke 
proceeded. Tou may take my word for it that Joseph 
Hilyard, middle-aged man and dyer though he was, had 
a very vivid imagination for the picture which he thus 
saw, warmed his heart to its very core ; the broadcloth 
in which he was enveloped was nothing to the warmth 
of his heart. He walked back again past the little 
green gate which led to the house-door ; a little girl was 
coming up with a milk-can, and, turning in at the green 
gate, knocked at the door. He was a wealthy mem, as 
we know, and a girl taking milk to his own house would 
have excited no interest in his mind ; and yet he 
stopped to see who would open the door to t^e this 
pennyworth of milk. It was only the little servant 
girl. At the bottom of the little garden he stopped 
again and looked at the front of the cottage ; the fire 
that was burning in parlour and kitchen cast a glow 
within, for it was getting dusk, and by the parlour- 
window stood Kitty reading, for she had gone to the 
window for light. The outline of the beat head, and 
the youthful bust sent a still warmer glow to his 
heart ; it reminded him of that £llen Stretton who had 
once been all the world to him. With hasty steps he 
then returned to the inn, ordered out his chaise, drank 
a glass of negus, and then drove home to his large, 
square house, and his many servants. 

People talk a deal about '* the luxury of doing good." 
Mr. Joseph Hilyard determined that he would enjoy this 
luxury ; but he did not say a word to any one — ^not a 
syllable ! He thought a deal about the cottage fireside 
and seventy pounds a-year. Christmas-day was not 
far off, and he remembered that people could not have 



fine Christmas dinners with only seventy pounds a-year. 
Two days before Christmas-daj , therefore, the carrier's 
cart stopped at Mrs. Trevisham's cottage, and left, car- 
riage paid, a large hamper. It was carried into the 
little kitchen, and the little servant-maid summoned 
her mistress to open it. 

• "Dear me! what can it be?" exclaimed Mrs. Tre- 
visham, as the girl hastily cut the strings and opened 
the creakling lid of the hamper. " Kitty, come here !" 
and Kitty came instantly out of the parlour with her 
sewing in her hand, which, however, she soon threw 
down to help in unpacking the hamper; — a turkey, a 
ham, a dozen of mince-pies, so beautifully packed that 
not one was broken, a game-pie, such almonds and 
raisins, and delicious fruit for dessert, and a dozen 
of wine ! 

" Who can have sent them ? What can it mean ?" 
exclaimed both mother and daughter. 

It was long since Mrs. Trevisham had had a regular 
Christmas dinner of her own ; now and then she and 
her daughter were asked out, but not often ; now, how- 
ever, here was a splendid dinner for them, and who 
must they invite to partake of it? Oh, there were 
plenty of poor folks who should have some of it ; that 
was soon decided ; and then nothing was thought of for 
the rest of the evening but who could have sent this 
present ? They could not imagine ; it might be this 
person and it miffht be that ; but they hardly thought 
it could be 1 They never guessed the right person — 
how indeed should they ? 

It was now five years since this first Christmas- 
dinner was sent, and at the same time precisely, for the 
next four years, did the same carrier's cart bring the 
same present, or slightly varied, to the widow's house. 
It was a pleasant mystery ; it was a real comfort to 
know that there was sotnebody who cared that much 
for tliem. But the delicacies of that Christmas pro- 
vision were not eaten alone by the widow and her 
daughter ; some poor neighbour, some sick woman or 
man, or invalid child was always a partaker ; and as to 
the wine, Mrs. Trevisham's little cellar was now never 
without a supply. 8he and her daughter only drank 
a glass now and then, on very extraordinp^ry occasions ; 
on Christmas-day, for instance, when they drank the 
health of their unknown benefactor; but the sick poor 
of that populous neighbourhood had many a vial-bottle 
filled from her store, which often did more good than 
physic. Indeed, dear reader, I cannot tell you all the 
good which these Christmas presents did to Mrs. Tre- 
visham and her poor neighbours. 

One day, when it was getting rather dusk, Mr. Hilyard 
took another walk up that lane. A gentleman overtook 
him ; it was the good parish doctor ; they walked on tc« 
gether and fell into discourse. Mr. Hilyard was one of 
those rich men who had not done much actual good 
with their money. The fact was, he had never thought 
about it ; he subscribed to the Bible Society and 
Foreign Missions, and the Tract Association, and, as he 
paid his workpeople's wages regularly, he thought he 
did all that was required from him. He was a stranger, 
of course, to the doctor, and they began to talk about 
the poor, of whom this good man knew so much. He 
said how much more the wealthy ought to do for the 
poor than they commonly do ; that it was often those 
in straightened circumstances who were their greatest 
benefactors ; and then he proved this by saying how much 
a lady and her daughter who lived in that ver^ lane, and 
whose income was under a hundred a-year did for their 
poor neighbours ; how the mother visited them, and was 
a friend under all circumstances ; and when they were 
ill sent them the best of wine, which was often the 
means of their recovery, though he questioned if either 
she or her daughter drank wine themselves, for they had 
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been tlie means of establishing a Temperance Society 
which had done a deal of good. He said that this Mrs. 
Tjpeviaham was the kindest and most Christian woman 
he knew, and that it was a pity that she had not the 
means of doing all the good she might ; and her daughter, 
he said, was a pattern to all young ladies ; he believed 
that she and her mother w«re obliged to make out their 
income by doing needlework, but, for all that, the 
daughter found time to teach in the Bagged School, 
which never would have been establi.shcd but for her, 
and that she herself gave half-a-guinea to its funds. 

Mr. Joseph Hilyard pulled out his large well-filled 
igreon silk purse, and gave the doctor five pounds for 
•Uiis school, which he said must be put Ao'vm as from a 
friend ; and then taking leave of the good man, he turned 
back and walked slowly down the lane. Again the cot- 
tage chimney smoked, and again his heart was as warm 
as if he had sale b}' its fire. He was filled with all sorts 
of grand schemes of beneficence ; he would do — he did 
not know what, for such excellent people as these. 
While he was thus vaguely thinking he approached the 
cottage; the door opened, and out came Kitty Tre- 
xisham in her dark merino dress, plaid shawl, and straw 
bonnet with dark'^blue ribbon. She looked at Mr. Hil- 
yard as she came out, and then walked briskly on as if 
she had business in hand. She was a sweet, bright- 
lookingicreature, with the kindest eyes that were ever 
set in a human countenance. IThen she came within 
sight of the parlour-window she looked towards it, 
smiled sweetly and nodded ; Mr. Hilyard looked also, 
and there stood the mother, in her plain cap and black 
dress, and nodded affectionately to her daughter. This 
little circiunstance expressed a great deal ; mother and 
daughter were all the world to each other : there was 
the most perfectly good understanding between them, 
and the last look, even for an absence of an hour or 
two, was full of affectionate intelligence. 

She walked on briskly and he followed ; she had such 
a neat pretty figure. She walked uncommonly well, 
find had a remarkably pretty foot and ankle, as he 
could see when she held up her dress where the road 
was wet. 

** I wish I were a young man for her sake !" thought 
Mr. Hilyard to himself; " now I wonder who she will 
marry r*' and with that, all at once, a grand idea 
floated into his mind. He would send for his nephew, 
£dward Grey, and adopt him as his son, and he should 
marry this good and pretty daughter of widow Tre- 
v-sham ! It was a splendid idea. This nephew was 
the son of his only sister who had married a poor 
schoolmaster in the country. She had often asked him 
to do something for this, her eldest son ; he was said to 
"be a fine scholar; a very gentlemanly yomig man, of 
excellent principles, and he was now six-and-twonty. 
He could not think how he had never done anything for 
him before ; ho felt all at once as if he had been a 
hard-hearted wretch ; never, till that day, had he given 
a penny even to a Bagged School. Well, he would turn 
over a new leaf, now ; he would send for his nephew, 
get him married to this poor, but good girl, and then he 
should no longer be ashamed of himself. 

Little did sweet Kitty Trevisham know of the schemes 
which were working in the head of the respectable 
gentleman who was following her. She was going to 
the Bagged School for a couple of hours that evening, 
and she was thinking of nothing but her poor scholars. 

In a month's time Edward Grey was at his uncle's. 
as handsome a young man as his mother had described 
him, with an open countenance, and a great deal of 
decision in his manner. He was one of those men \iho 
in reality do noi need any one to help them on in life ; 
the elements of success are in themselves ; and men ol 
this character are not such as can have a path chalked 



out for them by another. Joseph Hilyard found his 
nephew a very different person to what he exi>ecied ; 
he fancied that he would be pliable and extremely 
grateful, and that he should open his plans to him with 
respect to Kitty Trevisham, immediately, but there was 
an mdcpendancc about him which it did not seem sale 
to interfere with, and almost an indifference about the 
large income of which, if he pleased, he might be the 
heir, so that his uncle felt pie'tty sure that if he all ai 
once revealed his designs, his nephew would lurn 
restive on his hands ; and there was at the same lime so 
much manliness and straightforward honesty of cha- 
racter about him, that he could noi help feeling respvct 
for him. *' Besides this," as the foreman said, ** he 
took very kindly to the business," and seemed at onre 
so thoroughly to understand it, that there was no doubt 
of his becoming a most valuable assistant, or partner. 

They were, in fact, two of the most excellent nit-n 
that ever met ; and yet, in some respects, they were so 
different in <;haracter, that while they remained in any 
degree strangers to each other, they worked ill to- 
gether. Edward Grey was unlike any person with 
whom his uncle had come in contact ; as yet h ehad been 
sole king and master of his world ; he had no idea but 
of remaining so, and now here was a young man whom 
he had introduced into it, carrying everything his own 
.way, and that with the utmost quietness and apparent 
sell-complacency. He never asked his uncle's leave fur 
what he did, and yet he established directly a Temperance 
Society among the men, and set about forming a Me- 
chanics' Institute for the whole town. Mr. Hilyard, as 
we said, was full of all sorts of grand benevolent schemes 
a short time before, and approved of Temperance So- 
cieties, and schools for the people, yet now he w.is 
angry with his nephew for zealously co-operating in 
them. Perhaps he was displeased that men of influence 
in the place — great philanthropists with whom he had 
never had anything to do, should seem to court hir» 
nephew's acquaintance as they did, stranger though he 
was to them all ; it was a sort of tacit reproof to him- 
self, and it annoyed him. But let the fault be where ii 
would, the uncle and the nephew did not get on <«> 
comfortably together as they ought to have done, when a 
little circumstance seemed, for the moment, to be the 
one drop to the full cup of the uncle's displeasure, and 
made it overflow abundantly. 

He had, immediately on his coming, made his nephew 
a present of a handsome gold watch and chain, urtd 
this the young man lost one day when he was Uaihins. 
It was a most distressiing thing to him, andhecuUjti 
only surmise, that some dexterous thief had stolen it 
from his clothes as they lay on llie river's bank. He 
said nothing to his uncle of his loss, for so grieved waj* 
he to have failed, as he felt he had done, in winnintc hi^ 
afiection, that he was unwilling still further to dL!$plc.i>M> 
him by this apparent carelessness. In his heart, £«l- 
ward Grey regarded his uncle as a second father ; ho 
would have died to have served him ; but he was nut 
one of those who could make professions, and a> his 
uncle seemed cold and distant, he determined qnivtlv 
to go on fulfilling every duty, trusting to time and cir- 
cmnstances for making all straight between them. 

The watch had been lost a week when it came to lii> 
uncle's knowledge, and tliat accidentally. A p«.*r><iii 
came to the counting-house where they both wer<% a:.«i 
asked whether Mr. Edward Grey had not lost soni'»- 
thing. "My watch!" said the young man, joyful, y , 
" a gold watch and chain ; I lost them a week agu V* 

Ilis uncle was astomshed and enraged; ** Was iht 
watch then of so little value that he could lose it aud 
say nothing about it ?" In twenty different ways n 
could look at this affair and be made angry by it. ili 
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never Iiad lost his own watch, and if he had, he should 
have been at some trouble to have found it, etc. etc. 

Grey thought his uncle unreasonable in being thus an- 
pry without hearing him say one word in his own defence. 
It seemed to him that there was much more said than 
the occasion warranted, and for that reason he was 
silent, and by this means his imcie did noi know how 
much jie had suffered, nor what pains he bad, iu truth, 
taken for the recover}' of his loss. 

The uncle was not only very angry, but very much 
grieved ; in his anger he declared it was the last pre- 
sent that he ever would make him, and vet, the next 
moment, he threw him ten sovereigns, and told him to 
go and see if he could get back his watch for that 
money, which he did not believe. Grey took the money 
thus ungraciously given, and went out with the man 
who said he w^ sent by the person who had found the 
watch. 

Mr. Joseph Hilyard would have been no little asto- 
nished, could he have seen his nephew conducted to Mrs. 
Trevisham's cottage. It was a lovely afternoon, towards 
the close of summer; the little garden was as full of 
flowers as it could be, and jasmine and roses peeped 
in and clustered round the open parlour-window, and 
there sate Mrs. Trcvisham in her mourning, and Kilty 
in a pretty pink dress and black silk apron ; her lovely 
dark brown 4iair fastened up in its simple knot, and 
no single oniament about her excepting her own dear 
smiles and affectionate eyes, looking just like a rose, 
and every bit as sweet, and she told Edward Grey, who 
from the first moment he saw her was quite in a be- 
wilderment of delight, how she and the servant maid 
set off one morning, at five o'clock, to look for mush- 
rooms in the meadows, because her mother was so fond 
of them, and how she found, under a sod, which seemed 
to have been cut out for the purpose, a gold watch and 
chain; shesaid'she was so astonished tbat she did not 
know what to do, and as she thr.ught that most likely 
some thief had hidden it there, she brought it away ; that 
there was no name m it excepting the maker's, and that 
was a London name ; that she and her mother con- 
sidered what h7d better be done; they thought of 
advertising, and then it occurred to them liiat she 
might inquire of some of the watchmakers in the town 
if the watch had ever been in their hands ; that she 
did so, and soon^ found one who told her that he had 
sold it only a few weeks before, to Mr. Uilyard, for his 
nephew, and that to him it belonged ; and, in confirma- 
tion, he showed her an advertisement in the paper, 
offering a reward for this very watch. And now here 
it was, and it was impossible for Kitty to tell him the 
pleasure she had in restoring it to him. 

The watch had become of ten times its former value 
as he received it from h«r hand. How he longed to 
kiss that hand ! He was the last man in the world to 
make fine speeches, but his countenance expressed 
something of what he felt. And then Mrs. Trevisham 
began to say that in former times she had known Mr. 
Hilyard ; that unfortunately there had been a law-suit 
between her late husband and him, but that when she 
was yoimg she had thought very well of him. Grey 
said that his uncle was the best man living ; that he had 
given him the watch, but that was nothing to his having 
taken him into the business, which was a great thing 
for him, who was poor, and tlie eldest of a large family. 
Mrs. Trevisham liad evident pleasure in hearing any- 
thing to his advantage ; and how astonished the uncle 
would have been could he have heard all that his 
nephew said in his praise ! 

Kitty went on with her sewing, and the mother and 
he talked a. great deal. He sate with the watch in his 
hand, and the wonder is, that he did not commit some 
extravagance or other, he felt so iuconoeivably happy. 



He said that the thief who had stolen the watch and^ 
hid it there, never imagined the blessing he was 
conferring upon him. He did not explain his meaning, 
but Mrs. Trcvisham knew very well what he meant, 
and perhaps Kitty did, for she blushed as she went on 
with hei work. He had offered, in his advertisement, 
ton poiuids for the recovery of his watch, but he never 
thought of offering it cither to the mother or daughter ; 
he would muoh more likely have offered his heart and 
his life ; however,, he left a handsome present lor the 
man who had fetched him, and who was a ppor gardener 
with a large family, and after he had taken tea with 
them and walked in the little garden, and hel^d Kitty 
to tie up the oarnations, he took hia leave, promising* 
to visit them again before long. 

If his watch had been suddenly encircled with dia- 
monds, it could not have been more precious. Itta 
uncle told him angrily he hoped he would net lose it 
•again. There wns no aanger of thaU 

This affair of the watoh did not tend to a better un- 
derstanding between uncle and nephew, and' spito of 
all Edward Grey's assiduity in the bi\janess, he could 
not find the way into his uncle's affections. . 

"There is something cold about him," said Hilyard 
to himself; " a very good young man he is, there's no- 
doubt of that — but I hate your good people : he is not 
the Husband for my Kitty --after all I shall beforced^'to- 
have her myself," and with that he laughed amazingly. 
He thought a deal about both Kitty and her mother, 
and one day he was at the trouble of going to the 
Bagged School where he thought that hie might have 
some talk with her. There she was, as cheerful as a 
lark, and as fresh as a flower among the little ragged 
urchins, and the very expression of their faces, and the 
tones of their voices were changed as they approached, 
her. Tlie master of the school h4d not word* enough 
to praise her, and Kitty had no idea, not the least in 
the world, that it was for her sake that this good man 
now visited ' th» aohool and loft behind him a second' 
donation. 

" How odd it will be," thought Mrs. Treyisham, 
the day after Edward Grey had declared his passiea, 
and been accepted, " for Kitty to be Mr. Hilyard's 
niece ; I wonder what he will say, and whether he has 
forgotten those old times. Edward thinks he will be 
pleased, though he is so rich, but then Edward is young 
and in love, and I know that he once thought a deal 
about money." 

li was Edward Grdy 's intention candidly to tell his 
uncle that he had fallen in love with a pretty, penniless 
girl, some day when -he was in a good humour, and it 
was his uncle's intention also to tell his nephew all 
about sweet Kitty Trevisham some day when they were 
talking about schools for the people, and such things 
for then he thought he should be able to interest him 
about the young teacher at the Bagged School. He 
fancied that he could draw a very pretty picture of her 
in the midst of her forlorn group, and this he thought, 
considering his nephew's philanthropic propensities, 
would very likely make a deep impression upon him. 

Summer and autumn virexe now over. Christmas 
was approaching. There haid been, as one may say, a 
cessation of hostilities for some time between uncle and 
nephew, they were gpradually and silently approaching 
each other in the spirit of a mutual good faith, still 
neither of them had found the propitious moment for 
which they were waiting; and each was beginning to 
like the other so well, that they almost feared to make 
the momentous disclosuje lest it should throw. them 
back into that state of alienation which had been so 
painful to both. 

Edward was a frequent, though secret, visitor at 
Mrs. Trevisham's, and the long history of all their former 
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troubles was familiar to him. He also knew of the 
five years Christmas present, and of all their fruitless 
conjectures as to who their unknown friend could be. 

•* You will dine with us, Edward, on Christmas day ?" 
said the mother; "I have no doubt but we shall have 
our usual dinner, but at all events you will come ?" 
Edward promised, and went home determined that this 
should be the last visit he would pay to this beloved 
family without his uncle's knowledge, for he would 
make an opportunity if he did not Jind one that 
very evening. The good uncle, too full of the de- 
light of having sent off a still more bountifully sup- 
plied hamper than usual, together with a letter, of 
which we shall speak anon, sate that evening in his 
easy house-coat and slippers by the parlour fire, the 
very image of good humour, as his nephew entered. 
The fire burned brightly, so did the lamp ; tea came in 
and the urn bubbled and hissed, and, though there were 
only two men to partake of this meal, wluch seems so 
peculiarly to require the presence of woman, yet it 
would have been difficult to find a better image of com- 
fort than it presented. 

"Now," thought the nephew, "I will tell him. " 
" Now," thought the uncle, "I will make the attack," 
Nevertheless the tea was drank in silence. 

" Uncle," at length, began the young man. 

" My dear fellow," interrupted the uncle ; '* but go 
on — what were you going to say ?" 

'* I beg your pardon, my dear sir, after you,* said 
Edward, with a ceremonious manner very imusual to 
him. 

" Well, my dear lad," began the uncle in good earn- 
est, " I may as well tell you at first as last— I have 
often wished to tell you — I want to see you married." 

" Very strange," said the nephew, joyfully ; " but I 
was just going to tell you that I am very much dis- 
posed to get married." 

"What, the deuce; you have no girl in your eye, 
have you ?" nskcd he, as the idea struck him, that per- 
haps his nephew might be engaged to some girl at his 
native place. 

** Yes, I have," replied Edward. 

" What the dickens could make you think of such a 
thing ? How do I know who you have chosen — ^what 
right had vou to choose for yourself?" 

*' Nobody had so great a right to choose for me as 
myself," said Edward, astonished. 

" Sir," returned his uncle, raising himself in his chair 
and looking very angry, " I had chosen a wife for you 
before I had seen you; don't interrupt me, sir,'* said 
he, seeing his nephew about to speak ; " and I should 
not have sent for you if I had not wanted a husband 
for this good little girl. It was no merit of yours that 
made me adopt you, but my esteem and admiration for 
her ; and I have made up my mind, sir, cither you 
shall marry her, or she shall be my heir !" and with 
this the uncle crossed his legs, and threw himself back 
in his chair, in a very determined and dogmatical 
manner. 

" Very extraordinary," said the nephew, in a tone in 
which his wounded feeling was very evident, " but if 
that be the case, I must do the best for myself that I 
can ; at the same time I must say that your ideas are 
arbitrary ; I knew nothing of these conditions, and I 
come to you in good faith. I wished to love you as a 
father, and to serve you as an obedient son ; and fathers 
do not commonly impose wives upon their sons ; be- 
sides," added he, cheerfully, as a now idea struck him ; 
" how do you know that the young lady you have done 
me the honour of selecting for me would like me ?" 

" She would !" said the uncle ; "she's a good girl ; 
one just of your own sort ; fond of Temperance Societies, 



and Ragged Schools, and such things. I don*t kno w 
one like her." 

" Well, sir," said the nephew, with half a smile on 
his lips, "if these be her recommendations, the girl that 
I wish to make my wife loves Temperance Societies 
and Ragged Schools, also.'* 

"The devil take her!" said the uncle, in great 
wrath, for all at once he fancied it must be the daughter 
of some of those philanthropic people who had been so 
assiduously courting his nephew's acquaintance, and of 
whom he knew noUiing, and taking up his bed-candle- 
stick, he went to his room without another word. 

The next morning his uncle, in a much kinder voice 
than he expected, told him that he had made an engage- 
ment for him to dine out with him on Christmas-day, 
which was on the morrow, and therefore he begged that 
he would be in readiness at the hour which he named. 
Edward was engaged already ; he told his uncle so, and 
that in a voice of as much conciliation as possible. An- 
other one drop to the full cup of his uncle's displeasure ; 
and the cup as usual flowed over. 

We said that a letter accompanied the hamper to Mrs. 
Trevisham's this year ; it did so ; and a letter which 
occasioned some excitement and anxiety ; it said that 
the friend who had had for some years the pleasure of 
sending this small present, proposed to cat the Christ- 
mas dinner with them on this occasion, antt would also 
take the liberty of bringing a young friend with him. 
The hand-writ mg was unknown to them ; it was a very 
different hand to tliat which had been familiar to Mr». 
Trevisham in former days. Of course they would be 
very glad to see their kind, unknown friend and his 
companion, yet still there was an imdefinable anxiety in 
the bottom of their hearts as to who it would turn out 
to be. It was somebody who wished them well, no 
doubt ; they only hoped that it would prove to be one 
from whom " they would like to receive a favour." We 
always feel anxious when a mystery, however small, i* 
about to be solved. At all events they w^ere glad that 
Edward Grey would be there ; and let the unknown 
friend turn out to be whoever he might, they agreed 
that Kitty's engagement to Edward Grey should be 
made known to him. 

The unknown friend, who had sent much more than 
his usual supply on this occasion, proposed to be with 
them for dinner at five. EdM'ard Grey, however, was 
there by two, and great were the pains which he and 
Kitty took to make the little parlour look as pretty as 
possible, with its red-berried holly, ivy, and other 
evergreens. Though Mrs. Trevisham had only seventy 
pounds a-year, and the parlour ^vas very small, yt't 
this was one of the nicest little Christmas dinners that 
«ver was set out or cooked. Mrs. Trevisham had got a 
neighbour who had been cook in a great family to comf 
in for the day ; and as to the table, it looked beautifully ; 
there was a tine damask table-cloth on it with napkins as 
white as snow, and abundance of plate, which had be- 
onged to the family in its better days, and bright gla:y-i 
and sparkling water, and hock and claret which had 
come among the good things in the last hamper. Bless 
me ! there was dinner enoug for a dozen people, and 
yet the unkno^^n guest could only expect lour ! Mr*. 
Trevisham, however, expected five. 

It grew dusk and then dark ; the blinds were drawn 
down ; it was nearly five, and the hearts of Mrs. Tre- 
visham and her daughter beat anxiously ; so, no doubt, 
would Edward Grey's, had he seen Ms uncle driving 
along the road towards the house in a cab, aiid in a 
very bad humour, although he meant to make himsell' 
very agreeable to the two ladies. 

The cab stopped at the little green gate, and the 

house-door op^^ned. It was a very imdignified hou^e ; 

one was obliged to go through the kitchen into thi- 




parlour, but there was no aroiduig it; so the little 
maid^iervant stood with the door wide open, an d Mrs. 
TreTiaham saw that there was only one guest instead of 
tKOf and that he was rather a stout {gentleman, buttoned 
up to the chin in a great coat with a shawl round his 
neck. She had not the least idea who he was. She 
felt considerably excited, and he, we must confess, was 
rather so himself, and yet, as I have said twice before, 
he had fifteen hundred a-year, and he had paid for the 
dinner which he now came to eat. 

Mrs. Trerisham stood at the parlour-door to receive 
him ; he took off his hat in the kitchen, and stood with 
his uncovered and bald head before her. She saw at 
once who it was, her own old friend, the adversary of 
her husband ; the uncle of her daughter's lover. 

" I feel myself rather in an awkward position, my 
dear madam," he began ; but no sooner had he uttered 
these words, than Edward Grey darted from the side of 
Kitty at the parlour fire, and seizing his hand, ex- 
claimed, " God bless you, my dear uncle, is it you ?** 

" And is this you, Edward ? Good Heavens I how 
came you here ?** 

"1 never was so glad in all my life," said Ed- 
ward, helping his uncle off with his coat, for now a 
great light began to dawn into his mind. " I declare I 
don't know how to express my pleasure to think of 
meeting you under this roof, of all places in the world !*' 

*' And to think of meeting you here," returned the 
uncle. " You must excuse me, my dear madam," said 
he, turning to Mrs. Trevisham ; and ho then sate down 
in a large chair by the fire, feeling almost overcome. 
Mrs. Trevisham was hardly less so. 

** My good lady," at length he said, " I feel now as if 
I had done very wrong ; I ought not to have been so 
abrupt. I have done the whole thing clumsily." 

Mrs. Trevisham said tnily that it gave her extreme 
pleasure to find that Mr. Hilyard had been their friend 
for so many years. 

It was now Kitty's turn to come forward, for she 
recognised in him the kind visitor of the Ragged School. 

His eyes glistened as he spoke to her, and then 
Edward was at her side ; an irresistible power com- 
pelled him to speak. 

" Uncle," said he, and as he spoke he took Kitty's 
hand ; " we had made up our minds to be candid to- 
night, let the guest bo who ho might ; and you, above 
all, have a right to know our secret. This is my affi- 
anced wife, let us have your blessing !" 

The uncle took the two clasped hands in his, and 
pressed them warmly : but he said not a word. 

Dinner was placed on the table. He still sate with 
their two hancls in his ; he wiped two great tears from 
his eyes, and then, in the cheerfullest voice possible, 
said, that now they would go to dinner, for that he was 
desperately hungry, and after dinner they would talk 
about these things. 

After dinner, when the dessert was on the table, 
how merry the uncle was at the expense of his nephew; 
and he told how he had " by chance" met with the 
doctor, and heard about Kitty and the Ragged School, 
and how he thought first of all of making her an offer 
himself, and then he thought of sending for his nephew, 
and then he warned Kitty that he was a very obstinate 
young man, and that he would not be guided by his 
good old uncle, who meant so well by him ; and then 
Edward had to tell him how it was the losing of his 
watch, which had brought him acquainted with Kitty, 
and how happy they had been ever since with only one 
drawback, and that was, that his uncle was such a 
hasty-tempered positive man, who would not allow his 
nephew who wished to be so dutiful to him, the right 
to choose a wife for himself, and how this said wicked 



uncle had nearly broken his nephew's heart by quar- 
relling with him about his intended wife. 

There was a deal of laughter and merriment though 
it was only a party of four ; nor was there a Christmas 
party, high or low, throughout England, where there 
was more true-love and kind-heartedness to be found. 

After this day the course of this true-love was so ex- 
ceedingly smooth and sunshiny, that it certainly would 
have become monotonous, had not Mr. Joseph Hilyard 
insisted on a wedding by way of variety ; so the wedding 
was held in May. 

The young people lived in a small, but hand- 
some, house, not far from the uncle's large square 
one. Mrs. Trevisham still kept on the cottage, 
though she was not much there, for Kitty and her bus- 
band insisted on her being mostly with them. Very 
often too Mr. Hilyard was there ; and as he had of late 
grown so wise as not to care for what people might say 
when a good action was in question, he made up his 
mind to persuade the widow Trevisham to give up her 
cottage altogether, and remove to his large, square 
house in the character of his wife. We believe that 
the wedding-dinner, and the Christmas dinner, will be 
eaten togetlier on this present 2Jih of December, 1847. 



FROST IN THE HOLIDAYS. 
By William ALLiNou.iM. 

I. 

! the Time of Frost is the time for me. 

When the gay blood spins through the heart with glee, 

When the voice leaps out with a chiming sound. 

And the footstep rings on the musical ground ; 

When the Earth is gray and the Air is bright. 

And every breath is a new delight. 

n. 

Morning! — ^Each pane is a Garden of Frost, 
Full of delicate growths, soon raised, soon lost ; 
For their stalks are fed by the Moon's cold beams. 
And their leaves are wov'n like the woof of Dreams 
By the Night's keen breath ; and a glance of the Sun 
Like Dreams will scatter them every one. 

III. 

But now the dull Son lies long in bed. 

And through curtains of mist putting forth his head,. 

When he sees the firm Lakes and the frosty Earth 

Laughing and winking in their mirth 

At his feeble beams, he swiftly shrouds 

His face again, in a tent of clouds, 

IV. 

Yet last night, though he sank unseen to rest, — 
What a glorious sky !— in the level West 
Pink clouds in a delicate greenish haze, — 
Which deepened up into purple grays. 
Through scattered Stars as the light decreased, 
To the brilliant Moon in the rich blue East. 

V. 

And that brilliant Moon is still in the sky. 
And the Stars ore shining unpoled on high, 
(For OS yet there is not one van ward fold 
Of Day's Oriflamme in the East uurolled,) 
As bursting vrith joy we sally out, 
Startling the dusk with shout on shout. 




VI. 



The Lake is like glass! — Hurrah! Iliirrali! 
On wilh vour skates without delav ! 
OtT we shoot, and poise, and wheel. 
And swiftly turn on scoring heel ; 
And our fiying sandals chirp and sing 
Like a flock uf swallows upon ths wing. 

Vll. 

Hurrah ! we're a better power than steam 

To bear ns on with a meteor-gleam ! 

For with Portable Rails our feet are shod, 

So w« arc not bound to one dull road ; 

And in panting smoke oar breaths arise, 

But they bloi not the face of the clear gray skies. 

VIII. 

timid Tyro — distrast not fate ! 

In time even you will learn to skate : 

Though, making a Star, now and then you drop^ 

Ad if marking tite place with a large full stop, — 

Take hopeful heart ! and commence in a trice 

A new paragraph there of your Essay on Ice. 

IX. 

Away from the crowd with the wind we drift ; 
No Teseers motion so smoothly swift : 
Fainter and iainter the tumult grows ; 
And the gradual stillness and wide repose 
Touch with a hue more soft and grave 
The lapse of joy's declining ware. 

X. 

Here the ice is pure ; a glance may sound 

Deep through the awful, dim profound, 

To the water-dungeons where snake-weeds hide. 

Over which, as self-sustained, we glide, 

Like wizards on dark adventures bent,. 

The Masters of every Element. 

XI. 

Homeward now. Tlie shimmering Snow 

Kisses our hot cheeks as we go ; 

Wavering down the feeble wind. 

Like a manifold dream to a Poet's mind ; 

Till the Earth, and the Trees, and the icy Lakes, 

Are slowly clothed with the countless flakes. 

x;ii. 

The village street is all motion and noise, 
The long black slides are alive with boys ; 
litre the hob-nailed Brogue is the Aristocrat, 
The smooth-soled boot must give way to Uiat ; 
But still last, on the Httle Beggar, behold 
Those nnslippery Slippers, a century old I 

XIII. 

He is using Childhood*8 peculiar power 

To seize and enjoy the present hour ; 

He fears not to make himself hungry now, 

Although he knows not of when or how 

His dinner shall come : how sad their plight. 

Who have heavy hearts with stomachs as light ! 

XIV. 

let w not fafl to think of those 
To whom the season of frost and snows 
Bring no White Days, -but an annual blot 
Of darker shade in their gloomy lot ; 
May cold weather keep, as is but meet, ' 
Our Milk of Human Kindness sweet ! 



THE BREADFINDEB. 



By Edward Yool. 
CHAPTER XII. 

It was in an obscure cottage at Deptford. that 
GriuUng Gibbons was engaged upon his celebrated 
work The Stoning of Stephen, when he was discovered 
by Evelyn, and introduced to the notice of Charles II. 
It was in the Fleet Prison, that William Harding essayed 
his skill in bas-relief. He chose for his subject The 
Raising of Lazarus. Gibbons followed Tintoretto. Hard- 
ing studied the narrative in the New Testament, and 
sketched his own design. He was on wondrous 
ground now. It seemed extraordinary that he had 



before ; that he Imd 

to 



been so slow 
the Beautiful, 
flowers, as to 
or stem. It 
that he fouad 
came to him 



never done this 

to discover his own ready access 
It was as natural to carve Iniit or 
gather them from the living branch 
was as easy too. It was astonishing 
no difficulty in his work, — that Art 
like a ready friend, and, at the first handling of his 
tools, made him perfect in the use of them. The same 
marvel is recorded of Grinling Gibbons, whose earliest 
efforts were as successful as his latest. It must not be 
inferred that Harding was another Gibbons, or even a 
Dievot, a Selden, or a Laurens, Grinling's assistants. 
But he gave promise of much excellence. And here, 
let me express a hope, that this ancient and noble art of 
wood-carving, which, according to Pliny, was antece- 
dent to statuary and painting, may be revived amoDgi»t 
us, and that our artists may be original, and not mere 
imitators of the Italian style, which is itself imitative, 
and dates from the discovery of the baths of Adrian. 
With the solitary exception of Grinling Gibbons, who 
is said to have been of Dutch extraction, the EnftUsh 
have not been celebrated as wood-artists. The splendid 
and elaborate decorations in oak, lime, maple, and 
sometimes, but rarely, in box, that embellish our 
palaces, cathedrals, public and private buildings, were 
mostly executed by foreigners. With the one exception 
named, where are the equals of Albert Durer, of his 

Supil Taurigny of Rouen, of Demontrcuil, of a 
undred others ? 

While Harding was engaged in sketching his design, 
Scheffer was imparting encouragement to Emma. On 
the issue of tlie next rehearsal, her success or failure 
would depend. M. Jean Masson announced on all sides, 
that Madame Cacasi would be the public favourite, and 
that she teas his wife. The singularity of his previous 
conduct was now fully explained, and Emma was uo 
longer unable to assign a cause for his ungracious be* 
haviour to herself. Scheffer learned the whole secret, 
and communicated it to her. He had fallen in love 
with his landlady's blooming daughter, who, besides 
many personal attractions, (maugre, a certain insipidity 
of countenance, which Maberly had commented oa ) 
had a voice that promised to repay cultivation. The 
poor Signor could not resist her blandishments. Em- 
ma might have gained him reputation, but she was a 
married woman. He had already extolled her as 
Madame Cacasi, and prepared the public fbr her future 
appearance. But her real name was unknown, and u 
was easy to bestow the appellation he had given 
her, on another. Besides, Emma's education must ne- 
cessarily be suspended during his professional absence 
on the Continent, for he could not remain in Londun 
when the Grand Theatre was closed. On the other 
hand, a wife would accompany him wherever he went, 
and her education could proceed at all seasons. Thus 
argued tlie Signor, and sacrificed to passion the dictates 
of honour. But now he cast off the mask, and pro- 
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claimed Madame Oacasi, to be in public, Ote Signora 
Pepolini, and Madame Masson, in private, and to her 
friendd. 

The morning of the rehearsal came. Out of the 
heavens God never sent a brighter day. The earth 
laughed beneath the sun. Cheeks, ordinarily pale, 
had a flush of life in them. Her husband's Hberty, 
perhaps, their future bread, depended on her brave 
achievement, or unhappy short-coming. She would not 
fatigue herself by walking, but engaged a cab to con- 
vey her to the theatre. Her first annoyance was ex- 
treme. The manager was not present, — ^would not be 
present, but had deputed M. Jean Masson, to represent 
him. 

She had many annoyances to bear. The musicians 
were late at their post, and there was much tiresome 
waiting to be endured before the rehearsal began. Then, 
the actors were frigid and impatient, and the opera 
was commenced in a slovenly manner. In vain Schefifer 
strove to rall^ them. He drew Emma aside, and en- 
couraged her, but he felt dismay, and looked thund^r- 
bolta at Masson. 

Nevertheless, Emma succeeded, for she was lifted 
into a higher life at the thought of her husband's 
striving, since their marriage for their joint btead. And 
had he not said that the Beautiful was the true Bread ? 
and was not she ministering, imperfectly, it might be, 
but still ministering, to the Beautiful ? Was she not, 
indeed, its Priestess 7 

Her success was in^putable. M. Jean Masson aek- 
nowledged it, and joined with all present, in laudation 
of the oantatriee, Schefier was so overpowered with 
joy, that he aecepted a pinch of snuff* from* Hasson's 
box, and promisei} to smoke a cigar with him on some 
future, bat indefinite oceaMonv 

She hurried to the prison, and fell upon her hus- 
band's neck. He was. sketching* his conception of the 
narrative he had' undbrtabeir to illustrate in wood. He 
gently put her auide. 

'* See,'' he said. ^ Jesus stands in this attitude." 

'* I have succeeded^" she cried, embracing him. 

" And Lazarus comes forth thus. Thus the disciples 
stand.!" 

" Stilly Biy success of to-day is nothing, if I should 
fail whea the public fill the theatre." 

" But Martha and Mary are wanting to the group ; 
confiding in J«su8» yet hoping against hope. Kow, he 
comes fi^rth> he casts aside the grave clothes, they 
see, — tbey believe. How should I represenl the sisters 
of Lazarus ?" 

" William, do you hear me ? I have sueoeeded. M. 
Jean Masson coiUd not deny it. Are youi net glad ? 
Do you not understand me 7" 

*' Yes, — ^yes, of course you have sueceedMi £* never 
doubted of your suocess. Qod is good J" 

M. Jean Masson, on leaving the theatre, went dh«et to 
the house of the manager. 

" She was not so bad, really not so bad, — quite ere* 
ditable," he said. "But she must not leadj at least,. in 
your theatrt, — positively must not." 

*' She has avoided a failure, then 7" said the manager. 

" Yes, that is it ; avoided a failure. The Signonuwill 
be very essellent." 

** I have ande up my mind to delay the the prodtic- 
tion of the epera. We will rehearse it again, andtne Sig- 
nora shall sustain the leading role. Between ourselves, 
MassoQ, 1 do not want this Mrs. Harding. It was only 
yesterday that Lord Filmy Gossamer told me of the 
report that she was the wife of a low fellow, a cheese- 
monger's shopman, who is now in a prison. The con- 
nection would no4 be respectable. I shall break with 
her." 

'' But the SigBora is my wife."' 
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Ah, quite a different matter. You are respectable, 
the Signora is respectable." 

Masson had scarcely departed, when Sohcffer arrived. 
The manager received him coldly, but he was too 
elated to notice it. 

" Splendid success," he cried. " This will be a me- 
morable season in the annals of your theatre. Your 
treasury will be filled. The public will be »n raptures. 
You will of course, suspend all privileges, but those of 
the press." 

" Humph.'* 

" What do you mean ?" 

"That I shall do as you say, — fill my treasury." 

*• Undoubtedly. Such a voice ! such execution !" 

" So sly of him, to call her Madam Cacasi, when she 
was his wife all the time." 

** HU wife — whose wife ?'* 

"Masson's.** 

" IHable. I am talking of Mrs. Harding." 

" Andl, of Madame Masson." 

" Yes, but it is Mrs. Harding, who will fill your trea- 
sury." 

" I think it will be the Signora Ptepolini." 

"Let us understand eacb other. You intend, of 
course, after the unequivocal suceess of this morning, to 
introduce ICrs. Harding^ to. the stage ?'" 

" Beally, S must decline the honour. T^y the pro* 
vinees." 

" Are you then not a man: of your wcordl ? You are 
aommitted with Mrs. Harding. She has attended six 
rehearsals. Masson's wife has never been on your 
boards. You have never heard her sing. You will be 
open to an action, let me tell you." 

" Scheffer," said the manager, laying a hand fami- 
liarly on the tenor's shoulder. " You are a man of 
sense. Mrs. Harding is a good singer. I know it very 
well. She was weak, the other day — perhaps, through 
indisposition ; but I am quite satisfied with your report 
of her success this morning. Do you not know, how- 
ever, that she has low connections, — ^that her husband 
is a cheesemonger's shopman 7 All the world knows it." 

" All the world is mistaken, then,'* returned the irate 
Scheffer. " He is a man of talent and ed^ication. I 
see the Times on your table. Allow me. There," he 
continued;, pointing to an advertisement. " What do 
you say- to* that 7 ' A translation o£ the Comedies of 
Aristophanes. By William Harding.' That is the man, 
sir — that is her husband. A first-rate Greek scholar, sir." 

" Are you sure that there is no error, Herr Scheffer f 
I wish I had known this yesterday, when Lord Filmy 
Gossamer said to me, * He is so low.' Dear me, a 
Greek scholar. Eh 7 A gentleman. Eh 7" 

" Certainly, a gentleman ; under a cloud, at present, 
■but quite in a gentlemanly way." 

" Explain." 

" He borrowed money on a Post Obit Bond, and is 
now residing in the Fleet. Nothing more gentlemanly." 

" lathing. Dear me, borrowed money, did he 7 
19ien he had; eiipectations 7" 

" His father died worth twelve thousand pounds, the 
other day." 

"You astonish me.. Why, he is quite a gentleman." 

"Qjtiite. And, between oorselveSc there are strange 
: reports about MassoB>" 

"Hk!" 

" He pa|v nobody. There- was a writ issued against 
him this morning. It will be served to-day." 

" That is his affiur. He is still a gentleman." 

" Yes ; but his wife is no singer." 

" Haite you heard her ?" 

" Ftequently. I have had every opportunity of 
judging. She might do for another House, but not for 
your's. Your theatre has sa high a reputation." 
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** It has. I have worked hard for it. I have done 
it myself, SchefTer." 

** Everybody knows that. Tour skill in catering for 
the public taste is excellent. And you manage so well 
to repress the jealousies of your actors. Your word — 
what do I say ? — your nod is Law in your Establishment." 

'* It is kind of you to say so. But you only do me 
justice." 

'* And you have an excellent discernment of rising 
Ulent." 

" I pique myself upon it." 

" With every disposition to foster merit." 

" Yes. The stage owes some of its brightest orna- 
ments tome." 

" I am confident that Mrs. Harding's dehU will create 
a sensation. When shall it come off?" 

♦ _ 

** Her husband is quite a gentleman. We nill say 
Monday for the debut J^ 

" Shall I write the advertisement for the papers ?" 

" I sliall be obliged to you if you will. My hands 
are full." 

There is little need that I should lengthen this his- 
tory. Emma succeeded and opened the prison gates 
for her htuband. On the day that he was restored to 
liberty, M. Jean Masson passed through the same gates 
as a prisoner. Indeed, Harding, with his delighted 
wife hanging on his arm, encountered him in the por- 
ter's lodge. 

" Ilelas!" he said, addressing his old acquaintances, 
in explanation of their meeting. " They say that I 
have run over the policeman." 

" No, no, Moseer," interposed the tipstaff who ac- 
companied him. "Them's notmv words. I said that 
gents came here for overrunning the constable. That's 
what he means, ma'am." 

Harding and Emma passed into the street without 
speaking to him. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Had Harding found his work — that work which 
ho was specially sent to do ? I kno^ not. If he had 
brought his -entire moral being into harmony with na- 
ture ; if he had subdued all discord in his soul, he had. 
For us, he exists no longer ; but let him represent a 
thousand young men, who are thrown into society 
without a fitting profession, or with no profession. I 
have not intended to depict the life-long struggle for 
daily corn-bread, which characterises the existence of 
the oppressed and neglected, the "hewers of wood and 
drawers of water." But, inasmuch as Bread is the 
Beautiful, and the Beautiful is Virtue, it may also be 
found by them. I acknowledge the difficulty. I 
anticipate the objection. What can they know of the 
Spiritual and the Eternal, whose toil for the material 
and the temporal, for the need of the perishing hour 
is unceasing from childhood to the grave ? Alas, but 
little ; but something they can and do know. The soul 
will burst its bonds, and Virtue enters the tenant's hut 
as freely as the hall of the landlord. What I insist 
upon, is that, in our vicious society, we hear too much 
of the bread that the baker has kneaded. " most 
excellent person," said Socrates, before his judges. "Art 
thou not ashamed that thou studiest to possess as much 
money as possible, and reputation and honour — ^but 
concemcst not thyself about intellect and truth, and 
the well-being of thy mental nature ? These, as you 
well know, arc the commands of the God. And it ap- 
pears to me that no good can happen to the state 
greater than my service of the God ; for I pass my 
whole time inciting both the yomig and the old, to 
care neither for body nor estate, in preference to, nor 
in comparison with, the excellence of the soul, telling 
them that wealth does not produce virtue, but virtue, 
wealth, and all other good things to mankind, both col- 
lectively and individiially." 
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TWO FBIENDS' COUNSEL. 
A Stort for ToxntQ Wives. 

DuRnro this time Christmas, January and February 
had passed. The sun of March began to shine with all 
its cheerfulness, awakening and giving life ; and when 
Helena's eyes were free from tears she sate in the light of 
this March sun working wiih the greatest industry at a 
handsome piece of worsted work which was to cover a 
large and comfortable chair, with which she wished to sur- 
prise and gladden her beloved husband, whose affections 
she fancied she had lost for ever, on his biAh-day, which 
was at the end of March. The first green leaf of the 
lily of consolation began to spring forth in her heart, at 
the very time when she was forming with her needle 
those flowers for Atm, whose whole life she would strew 
with flowers if she only knew how. 

Milla was now half a year old, and oden very sweet 
and quiet. Just at this time too, Mary Ann was very 
much occupied with comforting and advising, as she 
said, some other people, and therefore could not be so 
much with Helena. Helena's tears flowed less fre- 
quently, and this employment of working the chair for 
Albert amused her, although in his presence, — ^for this 
work was done in secret — she looked as anxious and as 
inaccessible as ever. One day, when Mary Ann called, 
she was looking much more cheerful than usual; Mary 
Ann was now her only friend, for her doleful weeping 
and secluded life had frightened away all her other 
young relatives and acquaintance, and now, therefore, 
after telling her that she was beginning to be reconciled 
to her fate, she asked her advice as to the best way of 
celebrating Albert's birthday. Mary Ann had a passion 
for all such family celebrations, and was somewhat re- 
nowned in her circle for her rich invention in this way. 
People talked far and wide about her skill and know- 
ledge in getting up tableaux vivans, which, without her, 
could never be managed according to the rules of art. 

" My dear friend, " said Mary Ann, " we must have 
a tableau^fi really divine tableau! The Madonna and 
Child— which shall be yourself and little Milla. A stone 
would be softened and affected by such a sight, and we 
will see wJiether we cannot in this way melt the cold 
and perverted heart of your husband. " 

The plan accorded perfectly with the present state of 
Helena's mind. An instinctive feeling compelled her, 
as it were, to seek for some pleasure, because a temper- 
ament gay and cheerfiil as hers was by nature, could 
not be lamenting and weeping for ever, but must of ne- 
cessity seek some change. 

"Oh, yes ! " said Helena gaUy, and clapped her 
hands, " arrange it all, dearest Mary Ann. I can 
with a little rouge make a very tolerable Madonna (they 
are not always so very handsome,) and Milla will make 
the very sweetest little Jesus that ever was seen !--and 
then we'll invite mamma and papa, and my brothers 
and sisters, and — " 

"Fie, Helena!" interrupted Mary Ann, with seve- 
rity, " you must not exhibit yourself as the Holy Mother 
of God before all these people! I fancied that it waa 
merely to give a pleasure to your husband, and if pos- 
sible to give another direction to hia worldly mind, not 
to take place in a great company ; and if you aak one, 
then you must ask all ; if your parents are invited, you 
must invite Albert's also, and thus the whole thing will 
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become a mere erening show, and its peculiar and sa- 
cred intention will be lost. " 

" Yes, you are quite right ! " said Helena, with a lit- 
tle sigh, and with far less animation of Toice than for- 
merly, ** we will have a tableau merely for Albert, he 
will all the more value the trouble we take for him. '* 

"That is exactly my idea, ** replied Mary Ami, and 
then began to consider which Madonna with the Chi I d 
Helena should represent ; she knew them all ; more 
than a dozen Madonnas by different masters in Rome, 
Milan, Florence, in Dresden, Paris, and Heaven knows 
where. 

After a great deal of deliberation, after the arrange- 
ment of many a plan and its abandonment, it was, at 
length, determined which Madonna out of all the number 
should be adopted. All the little arrangements which 
were now necessary gave quite another turn and 
another colouring, to Mary Ann's visits, and when at 
length the birth-day came, not a single trace of a tear 
was visible on Helena's handsome young face, and Mary 
Ann assured her, that a more lovely Madonna could no 
where be found. This was a heartfelt joy to Helena, 
although she did not confess it to her cousin, and the 
thought flashed thrpugh her mind, that Albert, perhaps, 
th€U once, would think her handsome. Milla was at the 
first rehearsal very restless, but Caroline managed to fix 
her attention upon herself by help of a bright coloured 
toy, which she, concealed by the curtain, stood and 
showed her, softly saying, all the time — '* Hush ! hush !" 
and it was hoped that the same ingenious scheme 
would succeed at the real representation. 

" Ah ! if there were only Bomebody else besides Mary 
Ann to receive Albert I" thouj^ht Hulena, when the time 
was come, and the clock struck six in the evening, and 
she sate with little Milla, kicking her little legs about 
with all her might, on her knee, behind a great number 
of lights, and heard Albert come, and Mary Ann fuss- 
ing and fidgetting about him. Immediately afterwards, 
she heard them come into the room ; heard Mary Ann 
place him in a chair which had been set for him, and 
heard him ask in astonishment, " What in all the world 
is the meaning of this?" 

Just then, however, Mary Ann drew up the curtain 
with great skill, and Albert experienced a holy, un- 
mingled feeling of pure joy, at the beautiful sight which 
he beheld. Delighted, he spnmg forward, and would 
have clasped the mother and child to his breast, but 
Mary Ann attempted to keep him back by the coat-laps, 
that he might understand how faithfully the original had 
been followed in the arrangement of the picture ; how 
excellent was the efi'ect of the light ; how beautiful and 
how — as if in a glory of sanctity and heavenly light — 
appeared the divine mother and child, admonishing to 
an amended life and repentance for sin. Mary Ann, in 
short, wished to address a few appropriate words to 
Albert for his edification, which she had prepared for 
the occasion, but Albert did not trouble himself about 
this at all, he let her scream and talk as best she would, 
willingly leaving his coat-lap as her prize, he rushed 
forward and clasped Helena and Milla to his joy-over- 
flowing heart. 

Nothing could equal his delight at seeing how well 
and cheerful Helena looked, and that Milla smiled at 
him instead of welcoming him with a fit of crying as 
she had liitherto done. Amid all this happiness, how- 
ever, Albert could not help exclaiming, — 

" But why was there nobody here to see this ? Why 
were not papa and mamma, and my parelits, and all oiur 
brothers and sisters allowed to enjoy this beautiful 
sight?" 

Helena made no reply to this natural question, be- 
cause she felt at this moment that Albert was perfectly 
right, and she sincerely wished that she had not allowed 



Mary Ann so easily to persuade her not to invite her be' 
loved relations. 

" Now go and put on your warm regular dress," said 
Albert to her, when his first exclamations of joy were 
over, *' for in this light dress you may so easily take 
cold." 

Helena went immediately to do his bidding, but as 
she had to dress herself completely, and in her happi- 
ness, as she wished to do this very carefully, and as 
little Milla also required some attention, and further- 
more, as she went into the kitchen to see that Albert's 
favourite dish which she had ordered for supper was 
nicely prepared, she was absent a considerable time, 
during which, Albert had no very agreeable tete-a-tete 
with Mary Ann. Helena thought about this, and there- 
fore hastened back as soon as she possibly could, and 
when-she entered the drawing-room, she was not a little 
distressed to hear the two engaged in a hot and obsti- 
nate dispute ; neither seemed inclined to yield, and the 
eyes of both flashed with a fire which was not far from 
that of anger and indignation. 

Albert had felt no good -will towards Mary Ann for a 
considerable time ; he had often met her on the steps as 
he came home, and many a time he attributed his 
wife's tears to the visits of her cousin, and not un fre- 
quently had he fancied that he detected her spirit in his 
wife's words. During Helena's absence, thoy had, by 
an imfortunate accident, chanced to begin talking about 
the well-known Madame Krudener, who travelled about 
preaching for the reformation and improvement of the 
human race, and who at length attached herself like a 
shadow to the Emperor Alexander, whom she perfectly 
knew how to manage. Albert spoke of her as of an 
adventuress, a fanatic, a mad-woman, etc. ; who did 
more harm than good. Mary Ann, on the other side, 
who had read everything which any one had written, 
either for or against Madame Krudener, and who knew 
perfectly well, that she had not done anything wrong, 
at least, not intentionally, although she certainly had 
not been able to do all the good which she intended ; 
called the celebrated lady one of the lights of heaven ; 
a prophetess, one of the inspired of God, a true seeress, 
gifted with great and supernatural powers, to look into 
futurity, and down into the hearts and j$ou1s of men. 

Not without some little malice, Albert inquired with 
a smile, whether Mary Ann actually believed that such 
like *' elected beings" were to be met with, or ever 
had been; to which Mary Ann replied with great 
warmth and violence, that she did not almost believe, 
but that she was fully, and firmly convinced of it, and 
that there were richly endowed natures, who, by prayer, 
renunciation, and self sacrifice, having made them- 
selves worthy of heavenly grace and inspiration, had 
been gifted by God with far greater and much more 
powerful abilities and endowments than are common 
among the indolent, miserable people of the world, who, 
deaf and blind to the light and to the heavenly calling, 
crawl in the dust, laugh, curse, doubt, and exalt them- 
selves, instead of trusting, praying, hoping, and humbling 
themselves. 

Mary Ann spoke a deal and vehemently on this sub- 
ject, and at the same time directed keen and significant 
glances at Albert. Fgr the first time Albert was now 
alone with Mary Ann, and being no longer kept within 
bounds by a gazing and listening circle of relatives, 
without weighing his words, or repenting his some- 
what sarcastic laugh, he offered her first one and then 
another affront, about her self-love ; her self-conse- 
quence, and the great opinion which she had of her- 
self. Things were in this position when Helena re- 
turned to the room. The conversation, it is true, then 
took another turn, but it was constrained and weari- 
some. Albert ya\vned now and then, and Mary Ann 
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sate and twirled her fingers and cast, from time to time, 
long, solemn, Madonna-like glancas, in part upon He- 
lena, and in part at the ceiling. Helena rang, and 
ordered supper to be served. But the supper turned 
out to be neither excellent nor agreeable; the veal- 
cutlets were burnt to a cinder, and the groats were 
burnt likewise, both which misfortunets had happened 
after Helena left the kitchen. 

As soon as supper was over, Mary Ann took her 
leave, but not without whispering to Helena, that she 
feared that Albert was lost for ever, both to her and to 
all g^od. These words distressed Helena extremely, 
as did also Albert's remark, as soon as Mary Ann was 
gone. 

"What in Heaven's name, dear, good Helena," said 
he, ** had you to do wiih that tiresome Mary Ann ? 
This evening might have been the most amusing, and 
the pleasantest I have had for a long time, if you had 
only spared me her company, or had had some others 
here besides that woman, who is so intolerable to 
me!" 

Never before had Albert spoken in tliis way of the 
excellent Mary Ann, '* the idol and oracle of every 
one," and Helena fancied that she could read in his dis- 
approbation of her. cousin, the same feeling towards 
herself, towards the little device of the evening, and 
everything else. She burst into tears, and those flowed 
more hotly than ever, because they were the wormwood 
drops of disappointed hope. With despair in her heart, 
and, without saying a word, she went softly out of the 
room, and sate down, and wept, by the side of her 
sleeping child ; ami Albert on his part, with sorrow and 
trouble in his soul, went into his gloomy and solitary 
little library.. For a. whole hour, at least, he sate in the 
dull moonlight, pondering sadiy on his fate, and com- 
paring former times with the present, and then he rang 
and ordered the ser\'ant to bring him< lights. When the 
lights came, how- great was his astonishment, and at 
the same time his pleasure, to see the large, handsome, 
and long-wished -for chair, which Helena had presented 
to him, and with that he immediately observed, " what 
a deal of labour and pains she had taken, as well with 
it, as with a basket to throw paper in, which stood 
there, looking very elegant with its wreath of flowers. 
Now he repented a thousand times having vexed 
Helena with his angry invectives against her cou- 
sin, who perhaps had helped Helena with this 
great piece of needlework — perhaps, indeed, he had 
done the poor cousin a. grievous wrong. He felt great 
self-reproach, and would so gladly have recalled every 
word which had wounded' her., or annoyed Helena. He 
would go, however, to his beloved; wife, and retrieve his 
error, and thank her with all his heart ;. but Caroline 
said that she was already asleep, and above all things, 
he would not then disturb her. 

Helena, however, was not asleep — she was weeping ; 
but in the morning, when Albert, at nine o'clock, was 
compelled to go to his oihce, she really was asleep, and 
that as soundly and calmly as a pure spotless conscience 
and a healthy youthful frame alone can sleep. The cham- 
ber door stood ajar; Albert moved silently along the 
soft carpet, and stood by the bed-side, observing how 
sweetly and comfortably she lay. Her dark brown hair 
hung carelessly but beautifully ofcr her white forehead 
and upon her round and rosy cheeks. One of her hands 
lay under her head, and the other rested upon the sky- 
blue silk coverlet. She breathed lightly and tranquilly. 
A little golden heart, containing Albert's hair, which he 
himself had given her in their courting-days, and 
which she always wore round her neck with a black 
ribbon, now lay against her lovely red lips. For one 
moment little Milta began to cry in her cradle, and in- 
stantly Helena, still asleep, stretched out her arm. 







rocked it a little, and then, without opening her eyes, 
slept on soundly. Albert's eyes filled with tears, anid at 
the same time he smiled tenderly at this beautiful and 
innocent scene. He wrote, therefore, upon one of hia 
visiting cards a morning salutation and an affectionate 
expression of gratitude for the surprise and the giftjt of 
the evening before. This done, he stuck the card into 
the frame of his wife's dressing-glass, feeling sure that 
she would see it there during the morning's toilet. 

When Helena awoke, andifound that her husband was 
already gone, she once more saluted the spring sun with 
tears. She had wished so much to have some talk with 
him ; she wished to have asked his forgiveness for the 
folly, as she herself now called it, of having no one but 
Mary Ann there on his birthday. During the night ^he 
had many good and evil thoughts ; had concluded that 
perhaps it was not right to let her cousin have so great 
an influence over her, especially w^hen Albert did not 
like her ; that there were many circumstancos which 
Mary Ann did not thoroughly understand, and that she 
(Helena) ought to take care not to be infected by her 
cousin's extravagance in many things. And now, there- 
fore, she wept because she could not confess all this to 
Albert, and beg of him not to be dkpleased with her. 
It annoyed her all the more, not to nave seen him this 
morning, because this was one of the days when he 
would not return till evening, and at that time Milla 
was often so fretful, that there was but little time for 
conversation. 

The card which Albert had left in the glass remained 
there unobserved of his wife, for her morning toilet 
was hastily made, and without one single glance in the 
mirror. Her hair hung negligently on her tearful 
cheeks ; her dress was carelessly put on, and a large 
shawl thrown over all, completed her morning costume ; 
and thus attired sate she at twelve o'clock by the side of 
her child's cradle, and rocked aud rocked, although the 
child slept soundly, when all at once she heard quick 
steps approaching the chamber. She pushed her hair 
back behind her ears, drew together the shawl, and with 
displeasure on her upper lip she looked to the door 
where she expected the unwelcome visitor with a 
" husli r* to warn the intruder from .waking the child. 

But before the door opens, before the -stranger enters, 
for it really is one, we must hastily sketoh the portrait 
of another of Helena's cousins. 

Of cousins Helena had many, and among these was 
Arabella,, the most perfect antipodes of Mary Ann. She 
was ten or twelve years older than Helena, and had 
been married some years. She was no very great fa- 
vourite with tlio large circle of their formal and precise 
relations, on the contrary, they almost all of them 
found fault with her. She was one whom people had 
always something to say against, and as Helena's mo> 
ther was one of those who did not like her, she had 
never. promoted much intimacy with her daughter, al* 
though Helena had always foimd her a most amusing, 
agreeable, and fascinating woman ; and if aunts and un- 
cles had not. interfered, would willingly have made her 
her friend. •■ . 

Arabella in her younger days had been a great beauty, 
and she still looked very handsome, although she had 
grown stout and large. She was a well-grown propor> 
.tionable figure, carried herself magnific-ently, dressed 
remarkably well ; had a splendid complexion, the most 
lively dark-brown eyes, rich and glossy black hair, and 
teetli like pearls, which she was always showing, be> 
cause three-fourths of her life she was laughing. She 
was a most amusing and merry creature, and as she 
had the faculty of instantly detecting the weak side of 
a person, she found much to laugh at, which made many 
call her malicious ; malicious, however, die was not, 
and had in fact more good qualities than the good rela- 



tioDS gare her credit for. One cause of offence which 
she haxi given to her relations was the having rejected 
two or three rich lovers for one much poorer. But now 
she and her husband lived together in the utmost har- 
mony, although he was not naturally of a good temper ; 
he was, however, a well-educated, honourable and ex- 
cellent man, devoted to his wife, and as she loved him 
with her whole heart, their home was one of entire hap- 
piness ; and they were blessed with the sweetest chil- 
dren, who did the utmost credit to their training. 

Arabella was much less liked in the circle of their re- 
lations than out of it, and one great cause of this was, 
that she never could endure Mary Aim — " poor Mary 
Ann,*' as she called her, and of whom every body 
thought so much. Out of the circle of the relations, 
Albert had often met her, and he often spoke so 
highly of her to Helena, that in the first year of her 
mamage, when she was somewhat removed from under 
the influence of old associations, she rather courted than 
shunned -Arabella's acquaintance, and began to see in 
her merits as well as faults. 

Such was ihig " other cousin, " who now, after having 
rapidly traversed kitchen, parlour, and servants' room, 
laid her hand on the handle of the chamber door, and 
softly but resolutely opened it. " Hush ! hush!" said 
Helena, rocking the cradle, and nodded half-kindly to 
Arabella. 

*' Good morning! good morning! dearest Helena r' 
said she, cheerfully, " how are you ? But what in the 
world do I see. Nay, for Heaven's sake, don't sit rock- 
ing the cradle when the baby is asleep! You are making 
a precious jewel of her ! And I suppose you never have 
her out of your arms when she is awake ! Dear Helena, 
in this way you will entirely spoil the child, and make 
her intolerable both to yourself and every body else. 
Think, if I did so, what would become of me with my 
five ?" 

" But, have you nursed them yourself? " inquired 
Helena, willing to gain a little advantage over her 
cousin. 

" That have I, but not without a litUe help either, 
because I did not find anv advantage in making myself 
a nursery maid ! " replied Arabella gaily, and iji rather 
a loud voice, as was customary with her. 

" But then your children were always so healthy," 
said Helena, and rocked little Milla. 

" That they certainly have been," returned Arabella, 
" but so was I, and cheerful and merry, and that did a 
great deal. You, however, look as melancholy as if 
you had the burden of the whole world on your should- 
ers. What can be the gieat trouble which casts you 
down so, dear Helena ? " said she kindly, and drawing 
her chair closer to the low seat on wliich Helena sat by 
the cradle ; '* the child lies there as rosy and fresh as a 
ruse-bud, but as cross as a little tiger, because you have 
spoiled her. " 

** How can you say so, about my little angel Miila ! " 
said Helena, half-laughing, and took up the child, who 
now awoke with all this talk, because she had been ac- 
customed to a death-like stillness. 

" Come hither to me !'* said Arabella, taking her in 
her arms to play with and dance her about, although she 
cried dreadfully; at length, however, she was silent out 
of pure astonishment at this new mode of entertain- 
ment. 

" Yea, yes, my little darling," said Arabella, " that, 
is something different to lying on mamma's knee and 
grumbling. Look, Helena, how she laughs ! Now we 
will lay her in the cradle again, because I want to have 
a little rational talk with you about her and other 
things." 

To Helena's great astonishment Milla lay quiet in the 



cradle, spite of all the dancing and jumping, and looked 
silently on the strange lady. 

'* Yes, now I shall regularly begin with the begin- 
ning," said Arabella, laughing, " and tell you all &at 
is said. " 

Helena looked amazed in the highest degree. 

" Kay, dear child, do not look so astonished," conti- 
nued Arabella, "people have not said anything that yon 
yourself do not know ! " And with this she began to 
count upon her fingera, — " First of all," said she ** that 
you have withdrawn from society on purpose to be a 
nursemaid ; that you sit crying day and night over the 
child, although she is as healthy as a winter's rose ; 
that you have driven your excellent and good-tempered 
husband off into his library, where you let him be so- 
litary, like a poor dog in his kennel, tliat you may lie 
awake all night and kill yourself over that baby who 
lies there laughing ; secondly, that you never dress your 
beautiful hair as you used to do, nor dress yourself 
nicely, either of which would be a pleasure to your hus- 
band ; and, lastly, that you do not put the least confi- 
dence in Caroline, who is such a clever person with 

children, and who has told me all this. I know her 

well, for she lived with me three years, and nursed my 
little Augustus, and never would I desire abetter, and to 
tell you the truth, she was with us on Sunday, and then 
I did, what I am nerer accustomed to do, draw out^of 
her that which I have just now told you ; and that, I 
confess, I did with design, for it is really dreadful to see 
how your charming and kind-hearted husband troubles 
and distresses himself, believing that you are ill or un- 
happy, because you are always crying. And what in the 
world have you to cry for ? Perhaps you fancy that 
your husband does not love you as much as formerly ? 
I, however, can assure you that he does; because those 
who see him now in society, and who used to sec him 
formerly, can best observe that his altered manner is 
the consequence of his heartfelt trouble about you. He 
never talks with any other ladies, never looks at them, 
but sits there and plays at whist with as much indiffer- 
ence as a statue, and he used formerly to be so merry 
and cheerful. But if at any time he hears your name 
mentioned, he looks up hastily, just as if conversation 
about you was the only subject that interested him. I 
have remarked this, because I wished to try him. But 
you must remember that he is a many and a young maHy 
and you must not try his fidelity too severely, but -en- 
deavour to restore his cheerfulness before it be too late, 
and before he begins to seek amusements in which you 
can have no part." 

" Ah ! what would you that I should do ?" said 
Helena, bursting into tears, for she felt that Arabella's 
intentions were kind towards her, and she was very 
much affected by the description of her husband^s be- 
haviour in company ; " what would you have me do ? 
I would gladly do anything to make Albert happy at 
home, as he tiscd to be, but I dj not know Aow, or in 
what way, because I fancied that I did notli^g but 
what it was my duty to do." 

" Yes, my dear Helena, that you do, certainly !** 
said Arabella, shaking her head with comic solemnity, 
and so perfectly imitating Mary Ann, that Helena could 
not help laughmg, "you certainly do something which 
you otight not ; yoti shed tears, and have nothing at 
all to cry for ; you do not put up your hair, nor dress 
yourself neatly in the morning ; you wake Milla when 
she sleeps, and spoil her when she is awake. You are 
always in this chamber ; you never go into the drawing- 
room ; you never play or sing ; you never call on any 
of your friends or relations ; one never sees you at any 
parties or concerts where you used to go formerly, and 
to which you contributed so much pleasure. In a 
word, you have withdrawn yourself from everybody, 




even from your husband, and have become gloomy and 
uncompanionable ; and, in conclusion," continued Ara- 
bella, " you have let that well-meaning but tiresome 
Mary Ann bewitch you, and fill your head with sus- 
picions about your husband. I know very well, that 
she comes here morning and evening ; and I know very 
well, too, that all this may lead to a great deal of mis- 
chief, although I must concede, that our worthy cousin 
means well, both towards you and others. I shall 
never forget," continued Arabella, in a tone, half 
jestinpT, and half sorrowful, " when my little Henry died, 
and I grieved so that I thought I should lose my 
senses, that Mary Ann came to comfort me, and she 
comforted me till I thought I should go and drown my- 
self. She means well, but she does not go the right 
way to work ; and my husband had regularly to take 
me to task, and shew me that one has no right to spend 
many hours a-day in weeping and lamenting, when one 
has a husband and children and a family to look after; 
so instead of weeping, I dried my eyes, and did all in 
my power to be cheerful, as I had formerly been, and 
I was successful." 

Helena sate and pondered on what she heard. 

After this, Arabella began to talk about other things ; 
and she told her many little occurrences out of the 
passing events of the day, and that in such an original 
aqd comic manner, that Helena laughed right heartily, 
and when this was done, up started Arabella, saying, — 
** Now, my dear Helena, I must go home. Good 
heavens ! why it is three o'clock ; and neither husband 
nor children will eat a morsel of dinner without me ! 
Good bye ;'* and with that she was gone. 

The first thing that Helena did, when her cousin had 
left the room, was to go up to the glass, and look 
whetlier she really was an ill-dressed, miserable-looking 
being as she had represented. It was then, for the 
first time, that she found her husband's little card, and 
her mind, which was disposed to be cheerful now, all at 
once became elevated into happiness. 

She called in both Caroline and her maid ; to the 
former, she said, — " you shall now take a little more 
charge of the child, and manage her as well as you can, 
for she is less peevish now than she used to be. She 
may cry a little at the beginning, but that will soon be 
over if you are kind and attentive to her ;" and many 
other very discreet directions did she give, which Caro- 
line promised to attend to. 

** And now, Annette," said she, to her maid, " I will 
have my hair carefully dressed to-day, and will put on 
one of my silk dresses, and a beautiful collar ; and I 
mean, from this time, to dress myself nicely every 
day." 

All this while she saw, with delight, that Milla lay 
quietly in her cradle and played with her silver rattle 
which Arabella had given to her. 

When Helena was dressed, she saw that she looked 
quite another being. She felt very happy. Albert's 
little card, and her cousin's description of him in so- 
ciety, whereby she was convinced thathehad some affec- 
tion for her, although the change in herself had grieved 
him so much, gave the most perfect comfort to her 
heart. She felt extremely obliged to Arabella, although, 
at the same time, she did not reject as worthless all that 
Mary Ann had coimselled her to. On the contrary, at 
this very moment Helena showed that she could sepa- 
rate the wheat from the chaff^the gold from the dross — 
because she followed the advice of both. She did every- 
thing which Arabella wished her to do, and from the 
depths of her heart she offered up sincere thanks to God, 
who at length had opened her eyes ; and she besought 
of him to do with her according to his good pleasure, 
assured that, then at all times, her own advantage and 



happiness would be best cared for, even though at first 
it might be hard for her to bear. 

She was contented, joyful, and happy, and only 
longed for the moment which should bring her husband 
home; the hours, however, went slowly, and before 
six or seven, she could not expect him. She took up a 
book, and then laid it down ; took up her work, but 
that was tedious ; every now and then she peeped in at 
little Milla, but the child was so comfortable, and so 
well cared for by the skilful and clever Caroline, that 
she found herself not needed. At length she opened the 
piano, blew the dust off it, and cleaned it thoroughly, 
and then began to sing and play. It was so long since 
she had done either, that she felt herself at first out of 
practice ; by degrees, however, she got on better, and 
at length was so absorbed by it, that she did not hear 
the much-desired return of her husband, who entered 
the room, and going up to the piano, stood for a moment 
in delight to listen before he clasped her to his heart, 
which was throbbing with the purest joy. 



.1 



It is perhaps scarcely necessary to add, that from this 
day all their former happiness and comfort returned to 
Albert and Helena, and that ever after they were as 
happy as people can be in this world, where perfect 
happiness never does spring up and blossom ; where the 
heavens, indeed, are at times bright and strewn with 
stars whispering of a better life — but are also occasion- 
ally black with clouds, dork and misty, mourning be- 
cause of the bitterness of this. 



CHBISTMAS TACTICS. 



GifU for the rich ! — for they can give 

Again ; the poor can only thank. 
A drum of figs for neighbour Jones, 

Who goes so often to the Bank : 
For Brown, a turkey and a hare, — 

A very wealthy man is Brown : 
The rich Miss Smith is breaking fast ; 

I'll send a brace of pheasants down. 

I wonder, has she made her will ? 

And, if she would remember me, 
Closing a long and useful life. 

How apropos her end would be ! 
I'll send a brace of pheasants down. 

And, though she is too ill to read, 
The last new Christmas Book, — myself 

Commending to the invalid. 

Gifts for the rich, who never want ! 

Bring presents to the laden board ; 
Add to his store, who has enough, 

Augmenting the abundant hoard. 
Be worldly-wise, and Plenty's horn. 

Fill ever to an overflow ; 
But give no gifrs to hungry need. 

For what can need, in turn bestow ? 
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ANIEN RHAA. 

A Fairy Tale, 

By Maby HowiTT. 

Paet I. 

Anien finds no eompanionahip in this World, 

On the Dinas-Hock sate Anien Rhaa npon a moMy stone, 
And though the 'world fras full of kin yet she was all alone. 
She had no ftiend to comfort her ; no sister and no brother ; 
The turf was green upon the grave of father and of mother. 

Within a little cave she dwelt npon the green hill-side 
"Alienee looking forth all round her laj the country rich and 

wide. 
She saw far off the hamlet-homea ; she saw the castle fair } 
But in no home of all the land had Anlen Rhaa a share. 

Although her father was a bard, and sturdy peasant-men 
Beguiled their labour wiih his songs in meadow and in glen, 
Though mothers sang them to their babos, and children in their 

mirth 
Sang snatches of his songs, yet still she was alone on earth. 

Upon the Dinas-Rock she sate, yet not of all forlorn, 

A mother-ewe and two white lambs kept with her night and 

mom. 
The singing birds they hopped about ; the kids came there to 

pUy; 
The squirrels hid within her care, and all loved Anicn Bhaa. 

She wore no costly garments of silk or linen fine ; 
She never slept on beds of down, or knew the taste of wine ; 
Yet was she foir to look upon, more Mr than may be told. 
Her face was like an opening flower, her hair like sunny gold. 

And a loving heart had Anien ; a soft and gentle eye, 
A voice that had as sweet a tone as music passing by ; 
Her soul was as an angel pure, and penMve was her mind, 
Whene« sprang such thoughts as poets use of high and solemn 
kind. 

Whence sprang forth many a questioning of why the sky was 

blue. 
What were the sun, the moon, and stars, and how the ftdr 

flowers grew T 
How she herself, a child, was linked to the great chain of being; 
And much she thought of God, all-wLse, all-powerful, and all- 

seeing! 

And then within her heart sprang up, a love so strong and 

deep, 
\iniich longed to clasp all living things in one great fellowship ; 
And often-times she wept for Joy of this exceeding love. 
And tried by little winning ways the hearts of all to move. 

But the peasants they were churlish, the children hard and 
rude. 

They could not comprehend the thoughts that sprang in soli- 
tude; 

Unto her words they spoke reproof; they knew not what she 
meant. 

And Anien 'mong the sons of men a mouxner ever went. 



PART II. 
jinien is templed by Fahehoed to try Forbidden PUaMuree. 

It was the night of Midsummer, and hushed was every bird. 
And sounds of hidden waterfalls upon the breeze were heard : 
Sweet Anien on the Dinos-Rock sate 'neath the elf-tree shade. 
The mother-ewe and two white lambs before her feet were laid. 



" And, oh! " she said, with bitter sighs to quick impatience 

stung, 
*' This is a cold and cruel world unto the poor and young ! 
" I fain would love all living things, would make all hearts 

rejoice, 
'*>But I never meet a fdendlyeye, nor hear a fHendly voice !" 

With that she heard a low sweet sound, as if below her feet ; 
The two white Iambs and mother-ewe rose up and 'gan to bleat ; 
And presently a light there came, neither f^om sun nor moon. 
Yet ti\ around the elfin tree *twas brighter than at noon. 

Amazed looked Anien Rhaa around with sudden wonder stirred ; 
Beyond the light the ewe and lambs bleat moumfUIly fshe heard. 
And first a sound of ringing hoofs afar off caught her ear ; 
Then Jingling silver bridle-bits of riders drawing near. 

And then the merriest minstrelsy burst forth at once and 

drowned 
The mournful bleating of the sheep, the trembling waters' sound; 
And all into the silvery light rushed on the glorious band. 
The merry mounted chivalry of far-off fairy land. 

And after them came trooping in, on palfreys white and bay 
The thousands of the fairy-folk more beautiful than day. 
Down from their steeds they lighted, all decked in fairy gulf e ; 
Within the light sate Anien Rhaa filled with a sweet burprise. 

The fairy folk they sang and danced until the mountain shook. 
And Anien Rhaa was glad at heart only on them to look. 
Anon, amid the merry din, one sweet voice seemed to say, 
So low 'twas rather felt than heard — " Great Joy to Anien 
Rhaa I " 

Scarce to the heart of Anien, this strange sweet tone had gone. 
When out a hundred voices sang that seemed to blend in one, 
" *TIs we will love thee, Anien, 'tis we will be thy feres, 
** And thou ehalt leave this cold dim world, for brighter kind- 
lier spheres! 

" *TiB we that are thy kindred I 'tis wo that love thee well ! 
" And thou shalt go this night with us in fairy-land to dwell ! 
'< Wilt thou go with us, Anien, in fairy bliss to bide T " 
" I know not if the thing be right! " good Anicn Rhaa replied. 

With that a woman gased on her ft'om out the elfin race; 
Dear Anien gave a cry of Joy, for 'twas her mother's face, * 
** W^ilt thou go with us, Anien ?" the woman kindly spake, 
" If thou refuse me, Anien, my yearning heart will break ! " 

Sweet Anien heard her mother's voice; the tears streamed from 

her eye, 
And forth she stretched her yearning arms, she could not her 

deny. 
The woman clasped her to her heart, "Now thou art ours !" 

she said, 
" And thou shalt grow in fairy-land among the roses red?'* 

The woman kissed her lips and brow, and spoke In wild delight, 
" And thou shalt grow in fairy-land among the lilies white ; 
" And thou shalt grow in fairy-land beneath the trees of gold 1 
" Thou shalt not know of night or day, and never shalt grow 

old! 
" Away tofairy-Iand t away!" she raised her by the hand. 
And then pealed all the minstrelsy, *' Away to fairy-land ! ** 
Along the hill was heard at mom the ewe's low bleating call, 
And little birds mourned on the briars beside the water-fall. 

PART III. 

Anien /ind* even the ehoieest Pleaaurte unsati^f^g. 

She had to eat of honey-bread wrought by the fairy-bee. 
She had to drink in oups of pearl the vintage of the sea. 
** Where is my mother?" cried Anien, •• I pray you me to tell, 
** I ne'er had come to fairy-land unless with her to dwell !'* 

Out-laughed the giddy fairy folk when thus they heard her say ; 
And she was decked in gayer pomp than any Queen of May. 
They took her where the roses grew and fairy lilies white ; 
She sported 'neath the trees of gold where oomes nor day nor 
night. 

• By this artifice tradition tells us that the fairies of Dinas- 
Rock were accustomed to decoy many youthfU victims. 
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Theytlo^Mi ber in the ft|ry gear that shimmered alUndabonc; 
And green as in the emersld were the robes they put her on. 
A ribbon ftreen abont her hair, a gold rone roand her wabt, 
And aoadals green of samitie apcn her feet they iMCd. 

Bnt Anien droo|ied and Anien pined as with some mortal voe, 
She thought upon the lone hill-side, and prayed e'en there to 

to; 
She thought upon the singing birds and on the mother ewe ; 
She panted for the flowers of earth with tear-liko drops of dew. 

She yearned for changing night and day, even for human care ; 
She knew it was the fairy-guile which had decoyed her there. 
" Come, thou ahalt go with us, " they said, *' to see our Jovial 

cheer, 
*' To hear the merry bugles blow ; to bunt the tairy-Amt I 

" Shalt go with us, sweet Anien, where mortal ne'er bath been, 
** To the city of the Carbuncle to see the Fairy Queen. 



It 



To see the knights of ftdry-land, they forty are and nine, 
" And on the glittering tourney-field the bravest shall 
thine I" 



be 



" I have seen King Arthur and his knights, *' replied good 

Anien then, 
" Thou Shalt sec a better ^ht than they, tfialt«ee our tairy- 

men !" 
They mounted her on a palfrey white in flowing robes arrayed 
And two and fifty rode with her, a prineely cavalcade. 

Some rode upon the coal«blaek «teeds, and some upon the grey. 
And bands of fairy minstrels went to cheer her by the way. 
And all through fairy>land they rode, down shady vallryn cool ; 
0*er moorland wolds; through forest glad«e, by inany a liliod 
pool. 

And ever and aaon they stayed to banfoet *neath die trees. 
Or see some merry »how performed of fuh-y rerelries ; 
And ever as they rode along, or when they mode a slagr. 
Sweet sounded voice and instrument <wUh " Joy to Anien Uhaa I'* 

And when they reached the city- gates, there was a joyous din 
From all the thouKands that had thronged to aee her enter in ! 
The Fair>'->()uccn made noble 'Cliecr pood Anion Rhaa to gveeC) 
And the l-'utry-King 'twas oidy he w2m led her to her aeaU 

" Mow ask .of us, ** the King, iie said, " wiiat 4b dearest to thy 

mind I " 
** Give me some portion of the -peace that T have left behind ; 
*' CMve me to see the huh and muun, " replied frood Anien Rhaa, 
*'Oive<me to soothe ftome human woe ; and give me power to 

pray ! " 

Oot4aughod the listening fairy-oeurt, wlien thus they heard 

her Hpeak ; 
And the fairy King and Queen thtn- lau|(lied till tears ran down 

their <ehaek. 
** What simple souls have hnman-fulks I *' said they with merry 

eyejs 
" Good luok U na «r fairyJaad 1 'tis onlf we are wiae ! 

" Oeae «li<Mae (from vut our treasure-house, theiUanMMul4>r the 

gold; 
" Be merry-hearted AjUen Rhaa, CUou never ean'st giKMi- old ; 
** Thou never caa'st knew hungor-panga, nor ever be a-ooU( T " 
But Anien drooped and Anien pined, for all that they could say. 
And the sickness of her weary kauA could inot Jm wiled away! 



Anien 



PART IT. 
leM Pieaturt for Dut}f^ «md therein fim't Pe*c§, 



Once more it is the Midsummer, the eve of good St. John, 
When all the merry fairy-folk will to the earth be gone. 
" What must we do with Anient" the fairies cried, *' alack, 
" For if she tread the earth again we ne'er shall wdn bar back, j 

" And for slie ia so beautiftil, with her we msut vot part; 

** Let's lay her in a heavy swoon and itteal her human heart;" 

They laid her in a heavy swoon, but the heart they could not 

win. 
For the faerie cannot ateal that heart w^idh ia not -slaved to sin. 



»■•» 



" Let's bind her with a fnlry-spell, a spell both strong and ilrcp 
With that the maiden's head bowed down, as if ahc »aiik to 

sleep. 
A tran4to-Uke sleep o'erpowcred her, as with a clasp of de»tli ; 
There was no colour on her cheek, no heaving of the breatb. 



"She's ttafe! she's Rafc!" the fairy-folk they sbontad all ain»in» 

*' The living cannot fetch her now from fairy-land again." 

And now the realms of fairy-land were hushed like sleeping 

thought, - 
And all was still as vaeant space before the world was wron^lat. 



Like to one dead lay Anien beneath that mystie yoke. 
Till all at once the spell diasolvtd and her dvlird 
" Look «p, look np, my Anien ; " a low voice marmnied 
The marble lips grew rosy red, the heart began to beat. 



*' Ope« t1dn« eyes I dear Aaien! tmt not this dianiied plaor I ** 
She looked; aha saw her paranta dear dawn-looking on her lk*cw 
Their forms were of such grace as stirred love rather than cur* 

prlw. 
Immortal love was in their -voice and goodxieis te their eye*. 

Up fmm her eooeh Che maiden f^pnmg, '* Ob take me better, 

away, 
'• For ye arc good and true," she cried, "and now my heart 

•can pray; 
** The bonds that held me even-now are severed, let me go ! 
Henceforth I will alddc with you, for ye are true, I know !** 



" tbou ean'st not dwell with us," they said, " for thou art yet 

of earth, 
'* Thou hast not passed tlie gates of death, which are of life th* 

birth. 
** Heek Aalcn bowed her head adown like a flower umlt by tbe 

sun. 
And nHTUMjred to a patient ^ce " the will of Heaven be done I" 

And now that aUning fairy-land even like a dream was gone. 
And Aniai mi the Dinas-Roek aC day-break stood alone, 
llie emerald robes of fuirj'-land, ia which she « as arrayed, 
Grew dull befuce the light of day like suashinf dioimi*d to 
shade. 

Upon the Dinaa-hill she stood mid mffgvd crag* and hpaf 
A homely robe of peasant grey the garment that she wore, 
The vinioned shapes thai Met her f^ee no longer filled her vigbt ; 
>^l)e was alone among the hills in the Miliiude of night. 

IPoor Anien Rhaa! her heart was sad with coming mortal 

thrall ; 
Her soul was dark and from her eyes the human tears did fall ; 
" Lord! I am weak :" miid Anien, and sank upon her knee, 
" I thy iioor nervant, am but weak~.un.e5s thou strengthen 

me l" 

The peace of Oo<l came o'er her soul, and Anien Rhsa roiie up, 
*• Dear Lord!" said site, " whate'et It be, nis I will drink thy 

cui>l" 
Down fnum the bare-Jhill top she went Into the peopled irlen. 
And Axwn that day sweet Anien dwelt an angel among mon. 

It was not for herself she strore, nor for herself she thought. 
But for the good of others with a steadfast heart she wrouRht ; 
She was the teacher of the young, the succour of the old. 
And she had wealth which far stirpasscd the miser** noard of 
«okl. 

For she had love that wouUi Bot tire, and patience unsubdued ; 
The sense of duty well Oilflllcd ; the bliss of doing good. 
The bacds of earth sang forth her praise in nrany a luvely lay ; 
And angela took ii«r soul to lieaven upon a C hristmas-day ! 
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